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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
The  Futnre  for  Canada. 

WHAT  will  to-ninrrow  show?  Eiiiployiiicnt  or  un- 
employment? Prosperity  or  depression:  Tlio 
answer  rests  on  a  decision  wliieli  Canada  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  within  the  next  few  weeks.  >Shall  we  adopt 
a  fiscal  system  which  will  mean  a  dependence  upon  the 
TTnitod  States,  or  shall  we  carve  out  our  own  destiny? 
The  whole  life  and  government  of  the  United  Slates  make 
that  country  the  victim  of  a  constant  succession  of  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  Recurring  elections,  trusts,  conflicts 
between  state  and  federal  authorities,  these  and  other 
causes  bring  about  depressions  and  activities.  Is  Canada 
to  reflect  the  changes  there  exhibited?    Not  along  that 


path  does  prosperity  lie.  Eather  should  we  aim  at  such 
iiscal  independence  as  will  enable  us  to  develop  a  system 
of  life  and  industry  which  will  ensure  continuance  of  em- 
ployment of  hibor  and  capital,  with  a  ready  market  for 
the  producers  of  food  products. 
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AVIio  Will  Develop  Skilled  Labor  % 


T 


\  decay  of  skilled  labor  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
diSCTlSSions'  of  late.      Canada  is  not  producing 
artisans  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  in- 
dustry.   On  the  contrar3-,  a  normal  supply  is  kept  up  only 
by  the  immigration  of  European  factory  workei's.  The 
causes  are  complex.    Apprenticeship  has  disappeared  as 
a  factor  in  the  production  of  skilled  mechanics,  although 
a  few  shops  still  maintain  a  system  with  good  results, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned  especially  the  Grand 
'J'runk  shops,  which,  to  their  regular  apprenticeship  work, 
have  added  night  classes  in  theor}',  by  wiiich  an  efficient 
class  of  workmen  is  being  developed.   In  the  vast  majority 
of  factories,  however,  no  such  system  obtains.  Hence 
more  and  more  men  drift  into  unskilled  labor  because  they' 
have  had  no  chance  to  learn  a  trade;  or,  having  got  an 
inadequate  and  superficial  smattering  of  a  trade  in  some 
shop,  blossom  out  as  full-fledged  journeymen  mechanics 
jit  union  wages.    Trade  schools  have  become  an  urgent 
necessity.    "At  the  present  time,"  said  a  speaker  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association,  "  the  average  master  mechanic  is  unwilling 
to  teach  his  trade  as  his  time  is  fully  occupied  in  other 
directions  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  apprentice  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  underlings,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
trade  is  at  best  superficial.    The  day  is  long  since  past 
when  master  and  men  worked  hand  in  hand.  jSTumbers 
of  young  men  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade  are  thus  unable 
to  do  so  and  drift  into  the  already  overcrowded  unskilled 
labor  market."    The  speaker  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
youth  who,  wishing  to  learn- harness-making,  had  tried  in 
vain  for  a  long  time  to  become  apprenticed  and  finally 
committed  a  slight  crime  so  that  he  could  be  sent  to  a 
reformatory  where  the  trade  was  taught.    "It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,"  he  concluded,  "that  America,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mechanical   producers,  cannot  produce 
mechanics,  and  the  majority  of  foremen  in  mechanical 
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factories  are  men  who  were  trained  in  Great  Britain  or 
Germany."  Canada  cannot  go  on  for  ever  trusting  to 
the  nations  Qf  ^prope  for  her  supply  of  skilled  labor.  It  is 
time  we  assumed  the  burden  of  develojnng  at  least  a  pnvi 
of  what  we  need. 

\\\ 

Ontario's  Northland. 

ATTENTION,  i^ia!S' called  in  a  recent  issue  of  Indus- 
iniAL  Canada  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  Ontario  Government  of  tlie  immense  agrieul- 
^  tural  area  in  the  northern  jjart  of  tlie  Province.  While 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  a  year  have  been  flocking 
into  Western  Canada  this  fertile  and  advantageous  dis- 
^  trict  has  lain  uncultivated  and  unsettled.  Indications 
now  point  to  a  change  for  the  better.  The  G.  T.  P.  is 
opening  up  immensely  valuable  land,  and  now  the  €.  N.  R. 
has  projected  a  line  from  Ottawa  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
which  will  tap  another  rich  district.  The  impetus  given 
by  these  railway  lines  should  induce  .'heavy  immigration 
into  Northern  Ontario.  Farmers  wlio  take  up  land  there 
will  have  several  notable  advantages  over  those  who  go 
farther  west.  Most  important,  they  will  be  within  a  few 
hours'  reach  of  the  consnmiug  centres  of  Canada.  A 
ready  market  will  be  calling  for  their  produce.  They  will, 
too,  be  much  nearer  the  base  of  supplies,  the  equipment 
for  their  farms,  the  fiirMisbings  for  their  houses  and  tiie 
necessities  for  their  own  comfort.  They  should  get  a 
double  advantage  from  their  ])ro.\iniity  to  the  industrial 
centres  of  population.  They  will  be  burdened  with  less 
freight  on  what  they  have  to  sell  and  on  what  they  require 
to  buy.  From  the  national  standpoint  the  value  of  a 
large  population  in  the  north  country  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated.  Depth  is  what  Canada  needs.  We  now  have 
eight  millions  of  people  but  they  are  scattered  in  a  ribbon 
across  the  continent.  A  solidity  of  population,  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  basis  of  nationality  is  urgently  necessary.  We 
live  too  close  to  the  line,  affected  by  the  movements  and 
view-points  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  iviil 
be  better  for  us  when  we  attain  such  a  breadth  as  to  be 
Removed  from  those  influences.  The  opening  up  to  settle- 
ment of  the  wide  area  thi'ough  which  the  new  railways 
run  will  add  great  strength  to  Canadian  sentiment. 


Cheaper  Cable  Rates. 

NEGOTIATIONS  for  a  cheaper  cal)le  service  between 
'Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  making  progress. 
Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  announces  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  Great  Britain  is  strongly  in  favor  of  im- 
(iroved  conimiinications.  An  arrangement  has  been 
effected  with  the  calde  companies  whei'ehy  the  rates  have 
been  fixed  at  twenty-five  cents  a  word  for  rush  messages, 
twelve  cents  a  word  foi-  ordinary  nu>s«ages  and  six  cents  a 
wrird  for  press  despatches.  'I'lvese  'rates,  however,  are  not 
(■onsidei'cd  satisfactory,  and  unless  a  still  .further  reduc- 
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tion  is  made  the  Imperial  Government  will  undertake  the 
laying  of  a  state-owned  cable.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  a  cable  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  would  not 
be  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  advantages  whicli  would 
accrue  from  a  better  and  cheaper  cable  service  not  only 
in  a  business  way  by  bringing  Iniyers  and  sellers  closer 
together,  but  also,  and  more  particularly  in  a  national 
and  imperial  way,  by  the  substitution  of  direct  despatches 
for  those  which  now  filter  through  United  States  channels 
would  well  repay  the  expenditure. 


Maintain  Prosperity. 

THE  United  States  are  now  suffering  from  a  pro- 
nounced lull  in  manufacturing  activities.  Business 
is  dull.  On  the  contrary,  Canada  is  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  expansion  and  development.  Under  normal  conditions 
that  activity  should  last  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
lesult  is  obvious.  All  men  are  employed  at  good  wages. 
Every  class  of  business  men  is  prospering.  Only  one  cloud 
appears  on  the  horizon,  the  chance  of  an  invasion  of  our 
markets  by  the  partially  employed  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  The  possibility  is  neither  improbable  nor 
remote.  In  some  steel  lines  competition  from  the  United 
States  has  been  keener  during  the  past  few  months  than 
ever  before.  Where  a  manufacturer  can  find  at  home  a 
demand  for  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  his  output — and  that 
has  been  the  condition  in  the  United  States  for  months — 
he  will  try  to  unload  his  surplus  products  abroad,  even 
if  he  has  to  do  so  without  regard  to  profits.  The  question 
we  have  before  us  now  is  whether  or  not  the  tariff  will 
stand  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  invasion.  The  continued 
emplojauent  of  our  workmen,  with  the  consequent  activity 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  business  community,  depends 
upon  the  goods  we  use  being  made  in  Canada  rather  than 
ahroad.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  Canadian  store- 
keeper, to  the  Canadian  professional  man,  or  to  the  Cana- 
dian civic  treasury  to  have  what  we  consume  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  all  citizens 
be  continuously  and  profitably  employed,  not  only  when 
foreign  competitors  are  too  busy  at  home  to  bother  about 
export  trade,  but  equally  or  more  so  when  a  depression 
abroad  brings  in  a  flood  of  dumped  goods.  A  weakening 
of  the  barrier  at  the  present  time  would  be  nothing  short  of 
disastrous.  A  continuance  of  good  times  for  agriculture, 
lahor  and  capital  depends  upon  a  maintenance  of  adequate 
protection  to  industries. 


The  Fire  Loss. 

WILL  Ontario  and  the  other  Provinces  sit  down  again 
in  their  old  habits  of  carelessness  and  thriftless- 
ness  until  another  fire  sweeps  their  timber  lands?  Year 
after  year  this  continent  has  sacrificed  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions worth  of  timber  to  the  flames.  Attention  has  been 
called   with  monotonous  regularity  to  the  wastefulness 
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of  it,  but  without  avail.  Xow  the  lire  lias  eonie  where  there 
was  human  life  and  a  heavy  list  of  dead  is  the  result.  Will 
tlie  Governments  do  now  what  a  mere  loss  of  wealth  before 
was  InsiutHeient  to  compel  them  to  do?  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  forests  state  that  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  loss  could  be  avoided  by  a  more  complete  system  of 
fire  ranging  and  by  some  comparatively  simi)le  regula- 
tions for  forest  management.  The  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  made  specific  suggestions.  Clear  the  rail- 
way right  of  way  of  dead  branches,  open  up  a  central  roati, 
install  a  signalling  system  eitlier  by  telephone  wires  or 
otherwise,  and  have  the  territory  more  etiieiently  patrolled. 
These  arc  some  of  the  more  obvious  precautions.  The 
Provinces  baulk  at  tlie  expense.  The  time  will  come,  and 
not  in  the  very  far  distant  future  either,  when  they  will 
iegret  the  parsimony  of  the  present.  Canada's  share  of 
the  forest  fire  loss  of  the  continent  will  figure  out  close 
to  the  hundred  million  dollar  mark  annually.  A  tithe 
of  this  properly  spent  in  preventative  measures  would  save 
most  of  tliis  loss.  As  an  insurance  iireiniiim.  the  cost  of  an 
iidequate  service  would  be  cheap.  However,  Canada  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  sources  of  supply  for  timlier.  .\t 
a  time  when  the  world  is  turning  its  attention  to  con- 
servation and  reforestation,  it  would  he  crass  stu[)iditv 
on  our  part  to  waste  the  natural  growth  through  a  failure 
to  provide  properly  for  its  protection.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  terrible  calaiuity  in  loss  of  life  during  the  recent 
forest  tire.  As  a  incre  (piestion  of  economics,  judged 
entirely  by  the  money  value  of  the  property  destroyed,  our 
forest  fires  are  little  short  of  a  public  crime.  More  ad- 
vanced forest  methods  arc  ui-gtMitly  needed. 


Toronto's  Exhibitiou. 

THIS  month  will  see  the  opening  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  at  Toronto  once  more.  The 
big  annual  event  is  of  national  importance,  gathering  into 
one  spot  as  it  does  all  that  is  notable  and  fine  in  Canada's 
products,  whether  of  the  soil,  the  dairy,  the  mine  or  the 
workshop.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  grown 
better  and  bigger  each  year.  The  astonishing  feature 
about  it,  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  administra- 
tive machinery,  is  the  ever-increasing  interest  displayed 
in  it  by  the  people  of  Toronto  and  the  surrounding 
country;  for,  after  all,  it  is  upon  them  primarily  that 
the  Exhibition  must  depend  for  its  attendance.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  are  fortunate  in 
having  on  the  Board  strong  representatives  of  practically 
all  lines  of  industry.  This  year  many  improvements  will 
be  found  in  the  various  buildings  as  a  result  of  the  active 
efforts  of  the  Association's  representatives.  While  a  new 
machinery  hall  has  had  to  stand  over  for  another  year, 
owing  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  action  of  the  railways,  the  old 
buildings  have  been  improved  and  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  exhibits  increased.  The  Manufacturer's  Building  will 
be  made  more  convenient  for  visitors  and  certain  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  previous  years  will  be  eliminated, 


The  Process  Building  will  he  made  iiilcrc-tiiig  with  a 
luimher  of  new  products  in  course  of  iiiaiuiracturc.  The 
Transportation  Building  will  he  more  complete  than  ever. 
'J'he  approach  of  the  opening  date  sees  an  enthusiasm  and 
interest  wliicli  augui-s  well  for  the  sttccess  of  the  show. 


Caution  Needed. 

EX(^rilMKS  have  reached  us  in  reference  to  the 
Cniversal  McrcantiU'  Co.,  sup])osedly  of  I'ui't  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  who  have  been  negotiating  with  a  minil)ei- 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  representing 
(hem  in  the  AVest  Indies.  The  company  is  unknown  now 
at  that  aildress,  having  been  succeeded  by  another  com- 
pany known  as  the  Commercial  Dutch  Co.  The  latter 
company  has  only  a  post  office  address  and  has  apparently 
no  permanent  place  of  business  in  Port  of  Spain.  Nothing 
i>  known  of  the  Universal  I\Iercantile  Co.  by  the  hanks 
or  hy  business  men.  Ilciice  it  would  be  well  for  Cana- 
dian lirms  to  make  propei'  investigations  before  entering 
into  hiisiiiess  relations  with  thciu. 


Dir('ct<»r3  of  Foreijrn  IJiijers. 

AWVLCVISLI';  pulilicalion  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Tiailc  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
being  a  directory  of  foreign  importers  who  are  interested 
in  Canadian  i)rodncts.  The  lists  were  prepared  by 
Canada's  trade  representatives  aiiroad,  and  cover  Aiisli-alia, 
British  (niiana.  P.rilish  West  Indies.  China,  Cul>a.  Holland, 
•hipaii,  Mexico,  .Xewfouiidland,  New  /ealaiid.  South 
Africa  and  the  T'nitcd  Kingdom.  These  lists  have  ap- 
pealed ill  tilie  wt'ckly  reports  from  time  to  time  diii-ing 
the  past  few  months,  but  are  here  collected  conveniently 
into  a  single  book  and  as  they  were  carefully  prepared 
in  the   first  place  will   prove  of  tlie'  greatest  value  to 


TWO  LITTLE  RECIPROCITY  NIGGERS 


Taft— "  Now,  doant  yo'  be  frightened,  hen.  We  ain't  a-goin'  to  do  yo' 
any  harm.  We  is  ,iust  a-goin'  to  sha  ;e  hand.s  wif  yo' and  be 
frens,  dat's  all."  —From  the  Montreal  Star. 
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exporters.  The  enterprise  shown  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  m  this  respect  is  in  line  with  the 
efficient  and  aggressive  service  which  has  heen  given  now 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  opening  of  new  markets 
and  the  establishment  of  business  relationships  abroad 
has  been  carried  forward  in  a  way  which  is  most  satisfac- 
tory to  Canadian  business  men. 


C.  N.  K.  and  Moutreal. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  that  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  will  enter  Montreal  within  the 
next  two  and  a  half  years  by  Avay  of  a  tunnel  under  the 
mountain.  A  meeting  was  held  recently  in  that  city  at 
which  plans  were  gone  into  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  terminal  requiring  the  expenditure  of  several 
millions  of  dollars.  The  scheme  as  proposed  calls  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Back  Eiver,  and  would  make  possible  the 
giving  of  a  suburban  service  to  all  the  country  behind  the 
mountain.  Already  much  property  has  been  purchased. 
An  area  has  been  secured  sufficient  for  miles  of  sidings 
and  for  a  site  for  great  shops.  The  capital  has,  it  is 
understood,  been  secured  in  England  for  carrying  out  this 
great  development. 


Efficient  Civic  Government. 

THE  fate  of  most  civic  reformers  has  befallen  those 
who  have  devoted  months  of  time  and  much  work  to 
a  reasonable  investigation  and  criticism  of  Toronto's  build- 
ing by-law.  A  civic  official  who  refuses  to  be  convinced 
seems  to  meet  all  such  movements.  For  years  individuals 
have  protested  not  only  against  the  delay  in  passing 
upon  plans  in  the  city  architect's  office  but  more  so  against 
the  unreasonable  stringency  of  the  requirements  which  the 
plans  have  to  satisfy  before  they  are  approved.  To  such 
objections  there  was  no  reply  other  than  that  the  by-law 
was  as  it  was  and  its  regulations  must  be  observed.  ^Vhen 
last  autumn  a  concerted  efEort  was  made  to  present  to  the 
Board  of  Control  not  only  a  criticism  of  the  present  by- 
law but  definite  sngge-stions  for  its  improvement,  it  was 
felt  that  progress  was  being  made  along  the  right  line. 
A  committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  archi- 
tects, builders,  engineers  and  manufacturers  studied  the 
by-law  carefully  and  in  detail,  comparing  it  with  similar 
building  by-laws  in  other  cities  and  with  the  best  engineer- 
ing practice.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  certain 
clauses  were  criticised  as  being  too  lax  and  others  as  being 
too  stringent.  Where  a  clause  was  criticised,  the  reason 
for  the  criticism  was  given  and  changes  were  suggested. 
The  general  weakness  resulted  from  the  fact  that  since 
the  by-law  was  first  drafted  fire-proof  building  and  cement 
construction  have  sprung  into  prominence  and  no  adequate 
/  provision  has  been  made  for  them.  It  is  discouraging  to 
the  man  who  wishes  to  erect  a  fire-proof  building  to  be  met 
with  a  condition  which  will  increase  the  cost  far  beyond 
the  requirements  of  safety.  Many  buildings  have  been 
erected  of  inferior  construction  because  of  the  absurd 


lequirements  imposed  on  builders  of  fire-proof  structures. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  independent  and  technically  expert 
advice  and  criticism  contained  in  the  committee's  report, 
no  reform  is  promised.  The  city  architect  has  set  his 
face  against  progress.  The  figlit  for  a  better  building  by- 
law must  be  carried  on  without  intermission  until  the 
by-law  is  amended  with  or  without  the  present  architect's 
consent. 


Allowances  from  Track  Scale  Weights. 

ACONPEEENCE  will  be  held  between  the  railway 
companies  and  shippers  as  a  result  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Boa-rd  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  the  case  of  the 
allowance  from  track  scale  weights  for  snow,  moisture, 
dirt,  etc.  The  question  has  now  been  up  for  consideration 
for  several  months  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  transportation  companies  that  a  conference 
did  not  take  place  long  since.  As  far  back  as  last  March 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  suggested  that 
representatives  go  into  the  matter  and  try  to  arrive  at  an 
amicable  arrangement.  On  the  refusal  of  the  companies, 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Commission,  and  after  an  extended 
hearing,  in  which  the  Association's  Transportation  Depart- 
ment presented  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  show  the  varia- 
tions caused  by  natural  phenomena,  the  looseness  of  the 
methods  of  weighing  and  the  impossible  suggestions  for 
estimating  the  Aveight  of  snow  and  ice  by  weighmen,  the 
judgment  has  been  given,  recognizing  the  force  of  the 
Association's  contentions  and  ordering  a  meeting  between 
shippers  and  carriers.  Victory  so  far  rests  distinctly  with 
the  shippers.    It  is  now  the  railways'  move. 


Municipal  Accounting. 

A STEADY  searoh-light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
accounting  systems  of  a  number  of  United  States 
cities  during  the  past'  few  years.  The  pioneer  work  was 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York, 
an  organization  whose  efforts  in  the  direction  of  efficient 
local  government  can  never  he  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  it  has  called 
attention  to  irregularities  and  weaknesses  in  the  system  of 
municipal  administration  and  has  pointed  out  how  a 
y  greater  service  could  be  secured  from  the  same  expenditure. 
The  weakness  of  most  civic  reform  movements  on  this 
continent  has  been  a  lack  of  persistency.  A  condition 
arises  which  shocks  pnblic  opinion  and  the  forces  of  corrup- 
tion are  routed.  When  the  immediate  cause  of  the  uprising 
disappears,  however,  interest  slackens  and  disappears  and 
the  evil  spirits  re-enter  the  field  in  sevenfold  numbers.  In 
Montreal  a  great  work  of  reform  was  carried  to  a  succesis- 
ful  conclusion  about  a  year  ago  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lively  public  spirit ;  but  even  there  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  allow  a  return  to  the  former  conditions. 
Public  interest  has  fallen  ofi  and  it  isi  abundantly  evident 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  civic  good  government. 
The  experience  of  virtually  every  city  on  the  continent 
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shows  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  directing  force  to  turn 
the  light  of  publicity  on  civic  methods.  As  one  means 
towards  this  end,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eesearch  a  year 
ago  gave  a  public  exliibition  in  which  they  sihowed  graphic- 
ally where  every  dollar  of  expenditure  went.  The  water 
supply  far  up  in  the  mountains  was  shown  to  re([uire  so 
much,  the  schools  so  mudi  more,  and  so  on.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  citizens  wJio  visited  the  cxlnhition  showed 
what  natural  intcresit  there  was  in  the  subject.  An  ex- 
amination of  municipal  budgets  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen.  The  first  result  of  a  general  examination  will  be 
the  presentation  by  city  treasurers  of  reports  whicli  will 
be  intelligible.  A  critical  analysis  o'f  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures will  develop  carefullness.  The  beginning  of  good 
government  rests  with  the  municipality.  'I'here  is  where 
the  citizens  can  most  quickly  and  most  efTectively  nuike 
their  influence  felt. 


Trade  Union  Methods. 

SOME  recent  happenings,  s'howing  methods  of  trades- 
unionism  are  of  enough  interest  to  have  them  widely 
known.  A  Canadian  manufacturer  having  been  obliged 
through  an  accident  to  machinery,  to  close  down  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  found  that  a  numhcr  of  his  employees 
refused  to  return  to  work  under  the  conditions  under 
which  they  had  been  working  for  nine  years.  The  reason 
for  this  was  found  to  he  the  advent  of  an  organizer  from 
the  United  States.  It  was  on  his  suggestion  that  the  men 
declined  to  accept  work  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
firm  refused  to  bow  to  II.  S.  union  control.  To  be  able 
to  fight  the  film  it  was  necessary  to  get  "  strike  pay  "  and 
union  rules  had  to  be  violated  to  meet  the  condition.  As 
the  men  did  not  go  out  on  sitrike,  of  course  a  strike  couhl 
not  be  declared.  Although  wages  and  hours  of  work  were 
fully  satisfactory,  and  work  was  oifered  under  regular 
conditions,  the  difficulty  of  getting  money  for  the  men 
had  to  be  overcome  by  the  organizer,  so  he  declared  it 
"a  lock-out."  The  kind  of  help  required  by  the  firm  is 
to  he  had  in  different  countries,  but  as  the  spirit  of  Canada, 
is  to  have  as  many  British  workmen  as  possible,  Great 
Britain  was  called  on  to  supply  workmen  willing  to  work. 
A  memher  of  the  firm  crossed  the  sea  and  in  many  towns 
and  to  many  individuals  was  told  the  whole  story. 
Nothing  was  hidden  and  nothing  altered  as  to  facts. 
Several  signed  contracts  and  had  their  passage  paid  to  the 
factory  town.  Each  agreed  to  return  passage  money  hy 
a  small  charge  on  pay  day,  and  the  firm  agreed  to  have 
the  wives  paid  a  weekly  sum  until  the  husband  could 
remit  part  of  his  earnings.  In  addition  the  firm  advanced 
sums  to  clear  off  any  tradesmen's  simall  accounts,  so  as 
to  leave  the  wives  free  from  all  anxiety.  The  firm  lived 
up  to  its  part  of  the  agreement.  One  of  the  men  was 
given  the  confidence  of  the  employer  and  was  made  captain 
of  the  immigrants,  and  all  was  apparently  well  until  the 
trades  union  officials  in  the  Canadian  town  called  to  see 
them.  An  immediate  result  was  the  repudiation  of  their 
word  and  contract  by  nearly  every  man  in  the  whole  lot 
and  a  summons  issued  by  the  captain  against  the  employer 


for  publishing  false  statements.  The  case  against  the 
employer  was  so  absolutely  weak  that  it  was  thrown  out 
witiliout  the  defence  being  required  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence. Had  the  evidence  been  put  in,  however,  it  would 
have  shown  an  example  of  duplicity  such  as  has  seldom 
been  exhibited  in  this  country,  common  as  it  has  become 
in  labor  circles  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  were  the 
men  who  defaulted  after  they  had  been  brougiht  to  Canada 
fully  infoi'med  of  tlic  facts  of  the  case  before  they  signed 
contracts,  but  letters  in  tlic  possession  of  the  employer 
prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  and  that  men  were 
sent  out  deliberately  with  the  intention  of  having  them 
break  their  contracts.  The  acceptance  of  money  from 
the  employer  without  giving  service  in  return  is  susceptible 
to  no  explanation.  It  is  plain  theft.  The  adoption  and 
approval  of  such  methods  l)y  unions  arm  those  who  claim 
that  unions  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  beneficient  co- 
operation to  that  of  soulless  tyranny.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  factory  in  question  is  operating  with  a  full 
staff  and  as  an  open  shop. 


The  Issue.  ■  ~ 

NOT  since  the  inauguration  of  tlie  National  Policy  has 
there  been  such  a  clearly  defined  issue  as  is  now 
presented  to  the  electorate  of  Canada.  On  the  result  of 
the  coming  elections  will  depend  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  reciprocity  agreement.  Shall  we  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark  into  the  unknown  and  untried  complexities  of  a 
trade  alliance  with  the  United  States,  or  shall  we  con- 
tinue in  the  line  of  development  which,  in  the  past  few 
years,  has  brought  us  unprecedented  prosperity?  Under 
the  existing  fiscal  system  Canada  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation fiftv  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  We  are  receiving 
three  hundred  thousand  immigrants  annually.  More  than 
this  we  do  not  want.  We  would  be  unable  to  assimilate 
them,  to  give  them  the  governmental  and  educational 
services  which  the  citizens  of  a  democratic  country  are 
entitled  to  and  should  have.  Employment  is  general.  It 
is  a  fair  statement  that  to-day  in  Canada  no  man  is  un- 
employed who  is  willing  to  work.  On  the  contrary  there 
is  a  danger  of  losing  part  of  the  Western  crop  ^because 
there  are  not  the  hands  to  harvest  it.  In  Ontario  fields 
lie  fallow  for  want  of  farm  laborers.  And  prosperity  is 
in  accordance  with  that  condition.  Capital  is  flowing  into 
the  country,  lines  are  opened  up,  new  agricultural  land  is 
thrown  open  to  settlement,  lines  of  railways  ai'e  projected 
into  every  district,  the  whole  country  in  all  its  wealth  is 
being  developed  internally.  Such  is  the  condition  under 
the  fiscal  system  now  obtaining.  What  has  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  under  reciprocity?  Competition  for  our 
farmers  from  practically  the  whole  world ;  changed  trade 
routes ;  endangered  industries ;  curtailment  in  expansion ; 
hesitancy  of  capital.  Certainty  would  be  changed  for  un- 
certainty, confidence  for  doubt.  Why  invite  trouble?  We 
enjoy  what  other  countries  long  for,  emplovment  for  both 
labor  and  capital  at  remunerative  rates.  Having  the  sub- 
stance, why  should  we  be  asked  to  grasp  at  the  shadow? 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Last  Meeting  before  Convention.  Reports  of  Committees  show  Work  of  Departments 
for  past  month.  Some  Important  Transportation  and  Tariff  Decisions.  Industrial 
Canada  shows  a  Profit.    Reports  from  Local  Branches. 


HOT  weather  and  the  holiday  season  were  to  blame  for 
a  rather  small  attendance  at  the  July  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  CM. A. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Arthur  Hatch,  of 
Hamilton,  occupied  the  chair  very  acceptably. 

Others  present  were:  Messrs.  Hy.  Bertram,  Dundas;  Geo. 
Booth,  Toronto;  S.  B.  Brush,  Toronto;  W.  L.  Edmonds, 
Toronto;  H.  W.  Fleury,  Aurora;  E.  G.  Henderson,  Windsor; 
A.  B.  Kemp,  Toronto;  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa;  J.  A.  McMahou, 
Hamilton;  C.  M.  Murray,  Toronto;  Jas.  P.  Murray,  Toronto; 
S.  R.  Parsons,  Toronto;  T.  A.  Russell,  Toronto;  Alex.  Saun- 
ders, Goderich;  J.  R.  Shaw,  Woodstock. 

TREASURER. 

Notwithstanding  disbursements  of  over  $8,000  on  the  "Made 
in  Canada"  campaign.  Treasurer  Booth  was  still  able  to  report 
something  to  the  Association's  credit  in  the  bank.  The  May 
balance  of  $4,832.13,  however,  was  cut  down  to  $1,G62.17  and 
it  will  require  close  figuring  to  avoid  an  over-draft  when  the 
fiscal  year  terminates  on  the  31st  of  July. 

FINANCE. 

Preparatory  to  the  closing  of  the  books  for  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Finance  Committee  took  the  precaution  to  write  oft 
$372.15  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts.  Of  this  $78.75  was  on 
account  of  the  Trade  Index  and  $293.40  on  account  of  Indus- 
TKiAL  Canada.  Figured  out  in  relation  to  the  total  business 
carried  by  these  two  publications  it  means  a  loss  of  only 
%  per  cent,  and  1%  per  cent,  respectively,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  accounts  on  the  whole  have  been  remarkably  good. 

Hereafter  Branch  Secretaries  will  have  to  earn  their  com- 
missions before  they  can  get  them.  By  a  ruling  of  the 
Council  adopted 'on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, all  Branch  Secretaries  except  those  who  are  engaged 
on  a  straight  salary  basis  will  be  made  honorary  officers 
as  provided  in  the  by-laws,  but  authority  will  still  be  vested 
in  the  Finance  Committee  to  pay  commissions  quarterly 
as  heretofore,  provided  it  is  able  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
commissions  have  really  been  earned. 

The  usual  monthly  accounts  were  passed  for  payment, 
totalling  $1,914.25. 

As  required  by  the  by-laws,  a  summary  of  the  receipts 
from  and  expenditures  upon  the  various  Branches  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  information  of  the  meeting.  The  sub-joined 
reprint  of  a  portion  of  it  may  prove  interesting  as  showing 
the  territory  from  which  the  Association  derives  its  revenue 
and  the  amount  which  is  spent  upon  the  different  localities: 

Branches.  Receipts.  Disbursements. 


British  Columbia   

  $1,535 

.00 

$565.28 

Hamilton   

  2,440 

.00 

347.45 

Manitoba   

  1,320, 

.00 

430.43 

Montreal   

  7,475, 

.00 

3,282.03 

Niagara  District   

  730, 

.00 

Nova  Scotia   

  ],0G5, 

,00 

288.49 

  815, 

,00 

207.39 

  8,945. 

.00 

1,446.25 

RECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Association  makes  a  net  gain  of  one  as  a  result  of 
the  applications  and  resignations  passed  at  the  July  meeting. 
The  new  members  are  as  follows: 
liedford.  Que. 

Corey  Needle  Co., — Knitting  Needles. 
Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. — Liquid  veneer,  etc. 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co. — Ice  cream  powder. 
Hagersville,  Ont. 

The   Hagersville  Contracting   Co.,   Ltd. — Rubble  and 
crushed  stone. 

Montreal. 

J.  H.  Oxley. — Printer  and  Stationer. 

Scottish  Rubber  Co. — Waterproof  clothing. 

Tooke  Bros.,  Limited. — Shirts  and  collars. 

Ed.  Youngheart  &  Co.,  Limited. — Cigars. 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Jas.  W.  Foley  &  Co. — Butter  crocks,  churns,  etc. 
Toronto. 

The  Boeckh  Bros.,  Ltd.    (John  C.  Boeckh,  3rd  member.) 

Canada  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Ltd. — Wire  and  cable. 

The  Doherty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. — Waists  and  dresses. 

Jersey-Creme  Co. — Jersey-creme  syrup. 

National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Ltd. — Hollow  tile. 
Victoriaville,  Que. 

The  Canada  Mattress  Mfg.  Co. — Mattresses,  springs. 
Warwick,  Que. 

The  Dominion  Comb  and  Novelty  Co. — Combs  and  Hair 
ornaments. 

Warwick  Overall  Co. — Overalls. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Amalgamations  and  the  discontinuance  of  business  will 
account  for  most  of  the  following  resignations: 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Alberta  Box  Co.,  Limited. 
Elmira,  Ont. 

Gateman,  Ullyot  Co.,  Limited. 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Ontario  Powder  Co.,  Limited  (C.  A.  Macpherson,  2nd 
member). 
London,  Ont. 

Hunt  Bros.  (G.  C.  Hunt,  2nd  member). 
Mispec,  N.B. 

St.  John  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Montreal. 

The  Durham  Rubber  Co.  (J.  J.  McGill). 
Montreal  Last  Co. 
The  Oriental  Silk  Co.,  Limited. 
B.  Silver  &  Co. 
Orillia,  Ont. 

The  B.  Long  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited  (W.  W.  McBain,  2nd 
member). 
Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

The  Corbet  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Sutton,  Que. 

Clark  Bros. 
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Toronto. 

Bon-Bon  Company. 

Elliott  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

British  Canadian  Wood  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
West  Lome,  Ont. 

West  Lorne  Wagon  Co. 

CONVENTION  .VKRANGEMENTS. 

Those  who  propose  attending  this  year's  Convention  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  railways  have  authorized,  from 
all  parts  of  Canada,  a  rate  of  single  fare  for  the  round 
trip  on  the  certificate  plan,  regardless  of  the  number  in 
attendance. 

The  first  announcement  on  the  subject  will  be  issued 
August  1st,  consisting  of  the  customary  invitation  from  the 
President  and  the  Secretary's  notification  in  regard  to  nomina- 
tions and  amendments. 

There  will  be  no  Section  meetings  at  this  year's  Con- 
vention, not  but  that  someof  them  might  like  to  meet,  but 
they  have  willingly  subordinated  matters  affecting  their  in- 
dividual trades  to  the  broader  issues  confronting  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  likely  that  the  extra  half  day  will  be  consumed 
in  threshing  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  and 
Parliamentary  Committees. 

F.VHLI.V.MENTA  HY. 

The  above  Committee  submitted  the  following  resume  of 
matters  discussed  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting: 

KEl'OKT  OF  LEG.VL  DEl'.UM.^IENT. 

The  Legal  Secretary  presented  a  verbal  rei)ort  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  .lune,  1911. 
The  report  showed  that  the  expectations  in  oi)ening  this  De- 
partment of  the  Association's  work  had  been  fully  realized. 
Besides  participating  in  the  general  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  taking  over  a  number  of  branches  which  have 
formerly  been  dealt  with  by  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  Department  has  rendered  services 
,^  in  various  lines  to  individual  members  of  the  Association. 

During  the  year  over  1,700  letters,  advising  on  various  branches 
,  of  law,  have  been  sent  out  and  some  400  consultations  have 
"^*\been  held  by  members  with  the  Legal  Secretary.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  advising,  the  Department  has  also 
handled  a  large  amount  of  special  work  for  members,  par- 
ticularly in  the  line  of  obtaining  extra-provincial  licenses 
and  registration  for  companies.  There  has  been  an  incidental 
revenue  from  this  source  of  over  $1,800.  It  is  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  this  revenue  will  expand  or  even  continue  so 
as  to  make  the  Department  self-sustaining,  but  there  should 
be  a  substantial  revenue  every  year  to  off-set  the  expenditure 
in  the  Department. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Council 
last  month,  Mr.  F.  •  C.  Schwedtman,  Commissioner  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  United  States  upon 
the  subject  of  Workmen's  Compensation  has  been  invited  to 
give  an  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association 
on  the  second  night  of  the  meeting.  This  address  constitutes 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
the  commission  in  European  countries  and  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers some  months  ago.  The  members  of  our  Association 
are  recommended  to  make  a  special  effort  to  hear  Mr.  Schwedt- 
man's  address. 


.NEW  COPYKKiHT  ACT. 

The  Legal  Secretary  is  investigating  the  effect  of  the 
new  proposed  Copyright  Act  which  embodies  some  very  far- 
reaching  changes  of  the  law  of  this  country.  A  meeting  of 
the  publishers  will  be  called  shortly  to  further  discuss  the 
Act  and  formulate  the  publishers'  recommendations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Act. 

TARIFF. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee 
considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  announcement  of  the 
new  Treaty  with  Japan.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Con- 
vention, dated  January  3rd,  1900,  regarding  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  Canada,  expired  on  July  17th.  In 
May  last  Parliament  passed  a  new  Act  respecting  customs 
duties  on  importations  from  Japan,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  to  fix  a  date  upon  which  same  should 
become  effective.  By  proclamation  published  in  the  Canada 
Gazette,  the  new  Treaty  went  into  force  on  the  17th  of  the 
month. 

Reduced  to  its  elements  this  Treaty  provides  that  on 
Canada  granting  to  the  products  of  Japan  most  favored  nation 
treatment  the  products  of  Canada  on  importation  into  Japan 
will  not  be  assessed  higher  duties  than  are  imposed  on  like 
articles  imported  from  any  other  foreign  country.  Under  this 
agreement  Japanese  products  will  be  entitled  to  entry  into 
Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  French  Treaty,  also  under  the 
United  States  Reciprocity  Agreement  when  it  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

RECIPROCITY  AND  THE  DCMPING  CLAUSE. 

The  Committee  reported  having  issued  a  circular  to  the 
membership  at  large  on  July  10th,  pointing  out  the  likelihood 
that  the  dumping  duty  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  articles 
mentioned  in  the  Trade  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  urging  manufacturers  affected  to  get  into 
communication  at  once  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  with  a 
view  to  securing  if  possible  some  measure  of  protection.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  Treaty 
from  the  Manufacturers'  point  of  view,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  out  against  it. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

The  following  decisions  have  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Customs: 

Bed  Spindles,  comprising  the  brass  tube  with  the  trim- 
mings mounted  thereon,  are  held  to  be  subject  to  duty.  The 
trimmings  and  tubing  imported  separately  may  be  entered 
free  of  duty  under  tariff  item  486,  when  imported  by  manu- 
facturers of  beds  for  use  in  their  own  factory  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bedsteads. 

Machines  which  require  the  application  of  motive  power 
(other  than  mechanical  power)  to  set  them  in  operation, 
should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  classed  as  mathematical 
instruments.  If  iron  or  steel,  will  be  assessed  duty  under 
tariff  item  453,  General  Tariff  rate  2714  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  sub-section  (f)  of  section  2 
of  the  Customs  Act,  a  bicycle  is  classed  as  a  vehicle;  therefore 
a  drawback  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on  steel  axle'  bars  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  axles  for  bicycles  will  be  granted  by  the 
Department  under  item  1007  of  the  tariff. 
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IIAILWAY  AND  TRAUSPOllTATIOIV. 

The  above  Committee  had  a  big  budget  of  news  to  present: 

Teighing  Carload  Traffic — Allowances  from  Track 
Scale  Weights. 

At  a  sitting  in  Ottawa  on  June  20th,  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  heard  what  there  was  to  be  said  for  and  against 
the  changes  which  the  carriers  proposed  in  regard  to  allow- 
ances from  track  scale  weights  made  to  cover  variation  in 
tare  of  cars  caused  by  absorption  of  moisture,  accumulation 
of  ice  and  snow,  etc.,  also  for  blocking,  dunnage,  or  temporary 
racks  used  in  connection  with  shipments  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, machinery,  street  cars,  vehicles  or  stoves.  As  a 
result  of  the  hearing  the  tariffs,  the  effective  date  of  which 
had  been  previously  postponed  from  May  1st  to  July  1st, 
were  further  postponed  indefinitely. 

It  developed  at  the  hearing  that  subsequent  to  the  issuance 
of  their  general  Western  weighing  tariff,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  found  it  proper  to  reinstate  permanently  by  supple- 
ments to  their  lumber  tariffs  the  present  allowances  on  lumber 
and  such  other  commodities  as  were  provided  for  in  these 
tariffs  between  British  Columbia  points  and  from  British 
Columbia  to  all  points  in  Canada. 

Since  the  hearing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  writ- 
ten the  Commission  stating  that  they  now  propose  to  withdraw 
these  supplements,  superseding  them  with  their  general 
weighing  tariff  W-2393.  It  is  stated  in  their  communication 
to  the  Commission  that  the  reason  which  impels  the  company 
to  take  this  action  is  that. their  traffic  officers  consider  they 
would  be  unable  to  justify  any  difference  in  treatment  as  to 
shipments  from  British  Columbia.  They  have  asked  the 
Board  to  consider  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  their 
general  weighing  tariff  as  equally  applicable  to  British  Col- 
umbia. 

Your  Committee  has  caused  a  protest  to  be  filed  with  the 
Board  against  this  action,  and  has  also  requested  that  our 
British  Columbia  members  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  objections  to  same  at  the  sittings  of  the  Board  which  are 
to  be  held  in  the  West  towards  the  end  of  August. 

Loading  Less  tliau  Carload  Freight  on  Industrial 
Sidings. 

The  railways  have  decided  not  to  disturb  for  the  present 
the  existing  arrangements  in  regard  to  loading  less  than 
carload  freight  on  industrial  sidings.  The  following  joint 
circular  dated  June  21st  has  been  sent  out  by  them  to  all 
concerned: 

"  Referring  to  joint  circular,  dated  October  15th,  1910,  giv- 
ing notice  to'  shippers  and  instructions  to  Agents  to  dis- 
continue on  and  after  January  1st,  1911,  the  practice  of  loading 
less  than  carload  shipments  of  freight  into  cars  on  industrial 
sidings,  and  to  subsequent  circular  dated  December  29th,  1910, 
announcing  postponement  of  the  effective  date  thereof  until 
July  1st,  1911. 

It  has  been  ascertained  'that  in  several  instances  shippers 
have  not  yet  provided  themselves  with  adequate  arrangements, 
and  in  some  cases  the  railway  companies  have  been  unable 
to  provide  the  increased  facilities  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  new  regulation  without  embarrassment  to  themselves 
and  inconvenience  to  the  public.  Therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  announce  that  the  existing  arrangements  will  not, 
for  the  present,  be  disturbed." 

Plate  Glass  Release  Form. 

When  the  C.M.A.'s  complaint  in  regard  to  this  form  came 
up  for  hearing  at  Ottawa  on  July  4th,  the  representatives  of 


the  railways  stated  that  they  were  willing  that  it  should  be 
discontinued.  A  supplement  to  the  classification,  or  supple- 
ments to  the  tariffs,  will  be  issued  at  ohce  revising  the  ratings 
in  the  classification  on  this  commodity,  and  placing  it  in  the 
same  position  as  all  other  similar  articles  provided  for  there- 
in. 

Through  Freight  Kates — Dominion  Atlantic  Railway. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  advise  that  they  are  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  tariff  of  through  freight  rates  from  all 
points.  Montreal  and  West  to  points  on  the  Dominion  Atlan- 
tic Railway.  For  the  present  rates  from  points  West  of 
Montreal  are  arrived  at  by  adding  published  arbitraries  from 
St.  John,  N.B.,  to  the  rates  from  the  shipping  point  to  St. 
John. 

It  is  expected  that  the  through  rates  will  be  lower  than 
the  present  combination. 

Express  Matters. 

Receipt  Forms — 

As  a  number  of  manufacturers  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
print  their  own  express  receipt  forms,  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  sitting  of  the  Railway  Commission  in  Ottawa  on 
June  22nd.  The  representatives  of  the  express  companies 
objected  to  the  proposition.  It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the- 
CM. A.  that  manufacturers  were  quite  willing  to  conform  with 
any  reasonable  demand  made  by  the  companies,  as  also  with 
all  regulations  of  the  Board.  The  matter  is  still  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Commission. 

Special  Tariff  on  Cream — 

The  Railway  Commission,  as  the  result  of  a  hearing,  pre- 
scribed certain  rates  on  sour  cream  for  butter  making  pur- 
poses (order  No.  13381),  effective  May  1st.  This  order  also 
directed  the  express  companies  to  submit  to  the  Board  for 
approval  without  delay  a  tariff  on  sweet  cream.  Such  a  tarilf 
was  submitted  at  a  hearing  on  June  22nd,  but  as  it  did  not 
include  wagon  service  it  was  not  considered.  Another  tariff 
was  sbmitted  at  a  hearing  on  July  4th,  to  apply  to  cream  of  all 
kinds.  There  were  also  objections  to  this  tariff.  Both  sides 
were  fully  heard,  but  no  ruling  was  made  by  the  Board. 

Standard  Tariffs  of  Merchandise  Tolls — 

The  Railway  Commission  have  approved  of  drafts  of  the 
proposed  standard  express  tariffs  of  maximum  "merchandise" 
tolls  and  have  ordered  the  companies  to  file  printed  copies  of 
same  for  approval  not  later  than  June  17th,  1911,  the  effective 
date  to  be  omitted. 

Since  this  order  a  general  direction  has  gone  out  to  the 
effect  that  these  new  tariffs  must  become  effective  not  later 
than  September  1st,  1911. 

When  the  tariffs  come  to  hand  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  judge  to  some  extent  at  least  as  to  the  result  of  the  general 
enquiry  into  express  matters  in  so  far  as  tolls  are  concerned. 

Amendment  to  Railway  Act. 

The  amendment  to  the  Railway  Act  recommended  by  the 
Association  has  been  endorsed  by  all  the  principal  Boardi 
cf  Trade,  as  well  as  by  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of 
Western  Canada  at  a  Convention  held  in  Lethbridge  on  June 
15,  1911.  The  endorsations  of  these  various  bodies  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 

Notice  of  Sittings  of  the  Railway  Commission  in  the  West. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  sittings  of  the  Commission 
as  follows:  — 
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Vancouver,  August  21st, — to  hear — 

Application  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  re  rates  on  grain- 
Alberta  to  Pacific  coast; 

Application  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  for  an  order  direct 
ing  CP.R.  to  cease  from  charging  discriminatory  rates  from 
Vancouver  to  British  Columbia.  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  as  compared  with  the  rates  charged  to  the  same 
territory  from  Eastern  points. 

Calgary,  September  Sth, — to  hear — 

Application  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  for  an  order  direct- 
ing CP.R.  to  reduce  rates  on  various  commodities  shipped 
between  points  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  and  vice  versa. 

Win7iipeg,  September  Ihth,— 

To  consider  the  bulk  grain  bill  of  lading. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Association's  paper  re- 
ported a  tidy  surplus  of  over  $G00  on  the  .July  issue  and, 
subject  to  revision,  estimated  that  the  surplus  revenue  for 
the  year  would  be  approximately  $6,000,  being  a  gain  of 
11,000  over  the  business  for  1910. 

They  reported  a  steady  sale  of  copies  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Index,  particularly  in  foreign  countries.  In  order  to 
complete  the  distribution  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the 
book  will  be  advertised  in  some  of  the  leading  commercial 
papers  abroad. 

>0  MEETING  IN  AUGUST. 

There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
August. 


REl'OKT  OF  MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly-elected  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Montreal  Branch  was  held  on  July  13th,  with  sixteen 
members  in  attendance.  The  Standing  Committees  for  the 
year  were  appointed  as  follows:  — 

Finance — Geo.  Esplin  (Chairnmn),  J.  R.  Henderson,  J.  S.  N. 
Dougall. 

Legislation — Hon.  A.  Desjardins  (Chairman),  Carl  Riordon, 
J.  S.  N.  Dougall,  Joseph  Fortier,  T.  E.  Peck,  E.  A.  Robertson, 
Wm.  Waugh. 

Reception  and  Membership— Col.  C.  A.  Smart  (Chairman), 
F.  H.  Hopkins,  T.  P.  Howard,  Geo.  A.  Slater,  Paul  Galibert. 

These  sub-committees  will  be  called  together  at  an  early  date 
to  formulate  other  plans  of  work  for  the  coming  year. 

A  special  committee  to  deal  with  municipal  affairs  in  Mon- 
J  treal  was  also  appointed  as  follows:  Col.  Robt.  Gardner,  C.  S. 

J.  Phillips,  R.  J.  Younge,  L.  H.  Packard,  Howard  Murray,  W, 
\    J.  Sadler,  Hon.  A.  Desjardins.   During  the  present  year  the 
administration  of  the  City  has  again  fallen  into  a  very  bad 
order,  chiefly  as  result  of  continued  clashes  between  the  Board 
of  Control  and  a  section  of  the  City  Council,  with  the  result 
j  that  public  works  of  all  kinds  have  been  almost  entirely  held 
'  1  up.    The  duty  of  the  special  municipal  committee  will  be  to 
\   formulate  a  campaign  for  bringing  about  a  more  workable 
Government  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  Legislation  Committee  was  instructed  to  study  the 
question  of  Commercial  Courts  for  the  Dominion.  This  Com- 
mittee is  also  working  on  several  important  matters  of  Quebec 
Legislation  which  were  not  completed  by  the  outgoing  Execu- 
tive Committee. 


REPORT  OF  TORONTO  BRANCH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  House,  Centre  Island,  on  Thursday 
last,  being  attended  by  albout  one  hundred  members.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meetings  the  Branch 
has  ever  had,  and  reports  were  listened  to  with  great  interest 
by  all  present.  The  Chairman's  annual  address  will  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  August  Industrial  Canada. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Brush  will  be  Chairman  for  the  coming  year, 
having  been  elected  by  acclamation,  as  was  also  Mr.  G.  F. 
Beer,  the  Vice-Chairman.  The  results  of  the  election  for  the 
Executive  will  bring  a  number  of  members,  who  have  not 
previously  served  on  the  committees  into  the  active  work  of 
the  Association.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  per- 
centage than  usual  of  the  members  of  last  year's  Executive 
retired,  thus  leaving  vacancies  for  the  new  members.  None 
of  the  old  members  who  stood  for  re-election  were  defeated. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Branch  an  election 
was  necessary  to  select  representatives  of  the  Toronto  branch 
on  the  Executive  Council. 

There  was  no  election  for  the  representatives  to  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  Association,  there  being  only  one  change 
in  last  year's  list.  This  was  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
L.  L.  Anthes,  who  will  be  out  of  the  city  for  a  good  portion 
of  the  coming  year.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Heintzman. 


MR.  BALLANTTNE  ADDRESSES  FARMERS. 

AT  a  picnic  recently  held  in  the  Beauharnois  district  of 
Quebec,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  of  Montreal,  discussed 
the    conditions    of   farming    and    manufacturing  in 
Canada.      He  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  a 
manufacturer  had  been  invited  to  speak  at  a  gathering  of 
farmers.    He  had  spent  his  early  days  on  a  farm  himself,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture in  that  district.    A  previous  speaker  had  said  that  the 
farmers  were  not  getting  as  good  returns  for  their  investment 
as  they  should.    He  ventured  to  say  that  25  or  30  years  ago 
they  did  not  have  such  magnificent  barns  as  he  saw  around 
him  then.    In  those  old  days  they  had  to  use  all  kinds  of 
ancient  implements  to  get  in  the  harvest.      Now  modern 
machinery     and     prosperous      farms      were  everywhere 
visible.    Farmers,  he  said,  were  fifty  per  cent,  better  off  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago.    As  to  whether  a  manufacturer 
would  run  his  plant  for  a  paltry  two  or  three  per  cent.,  he 
could  tell  them  that  he  was  a  manufacturer,  and  concerned  in 
three  large  businesses,  from  which  he  did  not  receive  any 
dividend  at  all,  so  that  if  the  farmers  were  making  two  or 
three  per  cent,  profit  they  were  much  better  off  than  many 
manufacturers.    Still  he  was  pleased  to  say  this  condition  was 
not  general.    He  believed  in  equality,  and  that  every  man 
should  have  a  fair  return  for  his  energy  and  work  in  the 
Dominion,  be  he  manufacturer  or  farmer. 
~  The  Government  of  Canada,  he  proceeded,  saw  fit  to  elect 
him  one  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners  at  Montreal.  What 
they  were  doing  at  the  port  of  Montreal  was  to   help  the 
farmers.    They  were  erecting  a  new  elevator,  and  only  a  short 
time  ago  they  were  asked  to  provide  accommodation  for  twenty 
million  bushels  of  grain,  but  it  required  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  carry  on  such  public  work.     Then  they  did  not  make  any 
money  out  of  the  grain  elevators  at  Montreal.    The  cost  of 
keeping  the  channel  open  was  a  big  item.     Passing  on,  Mr. 
Ballantyne  said  he  was  not  a  free  trader,  nor  was  he  a  high 
protectionist,  but  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  they  would  not 
have  the  great  prosperous  country  of  Canada  to-day  were  it 
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not  for  the  excellent  and  gigantic  means  of  transportation 
which  had  been  provided  in  the  shape  of  railways  and  water- 
ways, and  which  were  still  in  course  of  erection.  But  for 
those  great  facilities  they  would  never  have  occupied  the  posi- 
tion they  did  to-day.  They  could  not  build  railways  on  wind. 
Then  how  were  they  going  to  get  their  hundred  millions?  A 
free  trade  policy  would  never  bring  it  in  this  world.  He  did 
not  want  to  get  on  the  question  of  direct  taxation,  but  he 
would  leave  it  by  telling  them  to  keep  away  from  free  trade. 
As  a  manufacturer  of  Canada,  he  only  wanted  what  was  fair 
and  right.  He  agreed  that  the  best  market  for  the  produce  of 
Canada  was  Canada,  as  farmers  did  not  want  to  go  hundreds 
of  miles  to  sell  their  products,  but  to  send  them  to  the 
metropolis  of  Canada,  which  was  Montreal.  He  was  anxious 
to  see  manufacturers  and  farmers  meet  oftener  to  discuss  the 
conditions  and  business  of  the  country.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
was  the  only  manufacturer  present  on  that  occasion,  as  he 
believed  that  much  good  would  come  from  conferences  of  that 
sort.  However,  he  promised  to  invite  Mr.  Greig  to  the  next 
banquet  of  manufacturers.  There  was  no  difference  between 
their  views,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  politics  should  keep 
them  apart.  If  they  would  only  meet  round  a  common  table, 
and  talk  over  the  problems  so  frequently  raised,  they  would 
very  soon  find  how  much  actual  difference  there  was. 

Mr.  Ballantyne  closed  with  a  reference  to  the  new  projects 
which  were  before  the  country  for  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation. The  Hudson's  Bay  railway  and  other  developments 
were  undertaken  so  that  the  farmers'  products  might  reach 
their  market  at  the  lowest  cost  for  carriage.  He  expressed  the 
satisfaction  of  all  manufacturers  in  supporting  public  works 
in  the  interests  of  farmers. 


SHIPPING}  CHAKGES  ON  BULKY  PAECELS. 

IN  a  letter  to  interested  members,  the  Manager  of  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  CM. A.,  discusses   the   recent  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  refer- 
ence to  express  classification  on  light  and  bulky  goods,  as 
follows: 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  time  of  the  general  enquiry  into  express  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  this  rule.  It  was  finally  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  effective  March  1,  1911.  In 
applying  the  rule,  the  companies  placed  a  different  construc- 
tion on  it  than  we  did  in  the  case  of  shipments  in  ordinary 
strawboard  or  paper  boxes.  They  claimed  that  we  did  not 
have  the  right,  under  Rule  11,  to  combine  the  weights  of 
several  packages,  the  measurement  of  each  package  not  ex- 
ceeding 70  inches.  This  meant  a  very  considerable  difference 
in  charges.  We  claimed  the  right  to  add  together  the  weights 
of  all  the  different  packages  in  the  consignment,  if  consigned 
to  one  shipper,  under  the  above-mentioned  rule.  The  follow- 
ing example  will  probably  better  illustrate  the  above: 

"  Supposing  I  had  a  consignment  of  three  packages  in 
ordinary  strawboard  or  paper  boxes  of  65  inches  each,  and 
weight  of  each  package  did  not  exceed  20  lbs.  The  com- 
panies contended  that  I  should  pay  the  graduate  charge  for 
each  package.  Now,  if  the  merchandise  rate  were  $1.50,  the 
graduate  for  20  lbs.  would  he  70  cents.  Therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  view,  I  would  be  required  to  pay  70'  cents 
for  each  package,  or  $2.10  on  the  consignment.  We  claimed 
the  right  to  add  together  the  weights  of  the  three  packages, 
making  a  total  weight  of  60  lbs.,  and  pay  the  graduate 
thereon,  which,  when  the  merchandise  rate  is  $1.50,  would 
be  $1.20.  This,  you  will  see,  makes  a  difference  in  the 
charges  on  the  consignment  of  90  cents. 


"As  we  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  with 
the  companies,  we  arranged  for  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners to  hear  what  both  sides  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
at  a  speciatl  sitting  of  the  Board  in  Ottawa,  on  March  28th.  1 
have  much  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  we  have  just  received 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  considers  the  shippers' 
interpretation  the  correct  one. 

"  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  rule  be  revised  so  that  it 
might  be  easily  understood  by  all  concerned.  This  rule  has 
been  submitted  to  a  special  committee  of  those  interested. 

"  The  above  does  not  change  the  rule  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  makes  it  clear  that  we  can  combine  the 
weights  of  a  number  of  packages  not  exceeding  70  inches, 
whether  these  packages  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  parcels  or 
not,  so  long  as  the  parcels  are  tied  into  one  package." 


DEATH  OF  MR.  CLAMAN. 

The  death  occurred  on  July  14th  of  Mr.  Morris  Claman, 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Claman  Waterproof  Garment 
Co.,  in  Montreal,  and  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Mr  .Claman  was  a  pioneer  in  the  manu- 
facture of  waterproof  garments  in  Montreal,  although  at  the 
time  of  his  death  only  in  his  43rd  year,  and  he  had  built 
an  extensive  business,  selling  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 


COEONATION  SOUVENIR. 

Southam  Press,  Toronto,  issued  a  handsome  booklet  in 
commemoration  of  the  coronation.  The  book  was  printed  and 
embossed  in  the  royal  colors  of  purple  and  gold,  and  was  in 
every  respect  creditable  to  the  printing  establishment  from 
which  it  was  issued. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  NEW  PREMISES. 

D.  K.  McLaren,  Limited,  Montreal,  have  issued  a  1911 
announcement,  in  which  they  give  an  illustration  of  their  new 
factory.    The  booklet  is  artistically  designed  and  well  printed. 


FACTORY  FOR  RENT. 

A  well-situated  factory  in  Brampton  is  for  rent.  Full  par- 
ticulars will  be  given  on  application  to  Edward  Oollver,  P.O. 
Box  73,  Brampton,  Ont. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

A  manufacturer  in  a  town  near  Toronto  wishes  to  take  in 
a  partner  with  $5,000  capital,  to  take  interest  of  partner  who 
is  now  retiring.  Enquiries  should  be  made  to  X.  Z.,  Industrial 
Canada,  1410  Traders  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto. 


It  was  incorrectly  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  Industrial 
Canada  that  the  Kootenay  Columbia  Preserving  Co.  had  taken 
over  the  Kootenay  Jam  Co.'s  plant  at  Nelson,  B.C.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Kootenay  Jam  Company  only  sold  their  building  in 
Nelson;  the  plant  was  removed  to  Mission  City,  B.C.,  where 
the  business  is  now  heing  carried  on. 
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THE   WAGE  QUESTION   IN  AGRICULTURE 

By  W.  A.  Craick 

Wages  are  an  important  element  in  the  Cost  of  Production  of  Farm  Products. 
Reciprocity,  which  would  open  Canada's  Markets  to  the  Competition  of  the  World, 
Takes  No  Account  of  the  Higher  Wages  in  Canada.    Some  Comparisons. 


CANADA  and  the  United  States  pay  higher  wages  to  farm 
laborers  than  any  of  the  important  grain-prodiK  ing 
countries  of  Europe.  The  cost  of  living  in  America  is 
decidedly  higher  than  it  is  across  the  Atlantic.  In  other 
words,  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  alone  it  costs  more  to  raise 
agricultural  products  in  Canada  than  it  does  in  any  European 
countrj'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  Canadian  produce 
laid  down  in  Great  Britain  must  approximate  very  closely  to 
the  price  of  the  European   product.      That   being   the  case. 


wage  paid  in  harvest  time.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate. 

Where  Wheat  Reif?iis. 

The  largest  wheat-producing  and  wheat-exporting  country 
in  the  world  is  Russia.  Her  exportation  in  1902  was  112  mil- 
lion bushels;  in  1904  it  was  1G9  niMlion  bushels;  and  in  1906, 
1:^,2  million  bushels.    Over  the  period  1901-0,')  she  had  24  per 


Men  Who  Will  Receive  on  Canadian  Farms  Double  the  Wages  Tney  Received  at  Home. 


wherein  is  the  Canadian  farming  industry  going  to  benefit 
when  its  own  home  market  is  left  unprotected,  and  it  is  unable 
to  receive  better  prices  in  the  Old  Country? 

How  Wages  Vary. 

This  item  of  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributing influences  in  the  trade  situation  between  nations 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  True,  it  is  only  one  influence, 
but  it  is  an  important  one.  Every  Canadian  knows  how  each 
summer  great  demands  are  made  on  the  eastern  labor  market 
for  men  to  help  with  the  harvest  in  the  west,  and  how  the 
western  farmers  have  to  pay  big  prices  to  get  the  work  done. 
For  the  year  1908  the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan  paid  their 
hired  help  an  average  of  $26.70  per  month,  those  of  Manitoba 
paid  $25.70,  those  of  Ailberta  $26.75,  and  in  Ontario  the  average 
monthly  wage  was  $23.10.  These  figures  give  some  indication 
of  the  cost  of  farming,  but  they  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  conditions  which  call  for  a  big  effort  at  harvest  time,  aud 
not  for  any  protracted  term  of  service.  Viewed  in  this  way, 
the  average  monthly  wage  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 


cent,  of  her  product  available  for  exportation.  The  wage  paid 
to  agricultural  laborers  as  estimated  for  1909  was  $12.88  per 
month,  or  not  one-half  the  amount  paid  in  Western  Canada. 

Roumania,  which  has  42  per  cent,  of  its  wheat  production 
for  export,  has  fourteen  million  acres  under  cultivation,  and, 
what  is  more  interesting,  she  has  1,103,302  peasant  proprietors 
cultivating  small  holdings  of  25  acres  or  less.  Over  the  period 
1902-06  she  exported  annually  over  fifty  million  dollars  worth 
of  grain.  The  cost  of  production  of  these  products  is  extremely 
low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  population  assists 
in  the  harvesting  operations.  Comparative  figures  as  to  the 
wages  paid  are  unobtainable,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
same  conditions  prevail  approximately  as  in  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary. 

Hungary  ships  out  32  per  cent,  of  her  wheat  production. 
In  1907  she  had  8,579,000  acres  of  her  arable  land  under  wheat, 
or  approximately  25  per  cent.  Over  68  per  cent,  of  her  total 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Average  wages  for 
1907  were  $12.32  per  month,  or  again  not  half  the  rate  that 
is  being  paid  in  Canada. 

The  only  other  European  countries  which  have  a  surplus 
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for  export  are  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  former  has  about  33 
per  cent,  of  her  product  available  for  export,  and  the  latter 
about  25  per  cent,  as  estimated  over  the  period  1901-05.  Five- 
sevenths  of  the  population  of  Bulgaria,  or  over  three  million 
people,  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  wage  paid  to  laborers 
on  Bulgarian  farms  approximates  that  paid  in  Hungary,  or 
slightly  less  than  one-half  the  Canadian  wage. 

Compete  With  Us  in  America. 

Canada's  chief  competitors  as  exporters  of  grain  and  flour 
in  America  are  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  The  latter 
country  is  showing  wonderful  progress  as  a  producer  of  wheat, 
flour  and  meat.  In  the  agricultural  year  1908-09  she  had  40 
million  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  40  per  cent,  were 
under  wheat.  There  was  actually  an  increase  in  cultivated 
acreage  of  10  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  In  1908  she 
exported  3,636,294  tons  of  wheat,  an  increase  of  half  a  million 
tons  over  the  preceding  year.  The  average  wage  paid  to  har- 
vest laborers  ranges  about  $1.84  per  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  regular  farm  laborer  gets  only  about  $15.40  per  month, 
which  is  the  figure  which  should  be  compared  with  the  monthly 
wage  on  Canadian  farms. 

The  conditions  in  the  United  States  approximate  to  those 
in  Canada,  though  there  is  a  probability  that  wages  are  a 
trifle  lower.  With  its  immense  surplus  production,  amounting 
to  $347,000,000  for  the  year  1909-10,  the  United  States  offers 
keen  competition  to  the  Canadian  farmer  when  he  seeks  to 
enter  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Summarizing  and  tabulating  results,  it  is  found  that  the 
chief  countries  with  which  Canada  will  have  to  compete  in 
the  British  and  European  markets  are  Argentina,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Sweden 
and  Denmark. 

Farm  Wages. 

The  average  wages  paid  on  the  farms  of  these  countries 
over  periods  as  nearJy  coincident  as  possible  are  as  follows:  — 


Dominion  of  Canada   $24.60  per  month. 

United  States    24.00 

Argentina   15.40 

Russia    12.88  " 

Hungary    12.32 

Roumania   (estimated)  12.32 

Bulgaria  and  Servia...         "  12.32 

Sweden    19.60 

Denmark    19.04 


All  these  figures  are  naturally  approximate,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  they  will  be  found  as  nearly  accurate 
as  necessary.  Wages  vary  from  month  to  month.  In  harvest 
time  they  are  higher  than  in  springtime,  and  in  springtime 
they  are  much  higher  than  in  winter.  Moreover,  a  difference 
is  made  where  the  farmers  include  board  in  the  contract.  But 
generally  speaking  the  above  table  indicates  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  Canadian  farmer  and  what 
it  costs  his  competitors  in  the  other  great  agricultural 
countries  of  the  world.  When  these  differences  are  spread  over 
a  whole  army  of  laborers  and  are  extended  all  the  year  round, 
it  must  be  apparent  that,  in  this  one  item  of  wages  alone,  it 
must  cost  the  Canadian  farmer  very  much  more  than  the 
European  farmer  to  produce  his  crops. 

Would  Be  Keckless. 

In  knocking  down  tariff  walls  and  entering  the  arena  of 
competition  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  young 
Canada  wiiU  be  doing  a  very  daring  thing.  With  her  own 
home  market  safeguarded,  it  is  all  very  well  for  her  to  attempt 


to  place  her  surplus  products  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  European  countries;  but  when,  as  has  been  shown  fre- 
quently before,  she  will  have  to  fight  to  hold  her  own  market, 
it  will  be  a  very  different  proposition.  Already  a  surprising 
amount  of  foreign  produce  is  imported  into  the  country  despite 
existing  tariff  protection.  With  more  of  this  coming  in,  the 
Canadian  farmer  will  find  prices  for  domestic  produce  declin- 
ing. There  will  not  be  the  same  profit  in  selling  at  home,  nor 
can  he  make  up  for  the  loss  in  the  foreign  markets,  for  there 
he  will  be  subjected  to  an  even  more  severe  competition. 

It  will  take  some  years  for  wages  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions,  for  the  rate  of  wages  in  Canada  depends 
more  on  the  supply  of  laborers  than  on  the  cost  of  living.  The 
farmers  of  the  West  will  not  find  it  any  easier  to  get  labor 
when  prices  drop  than  when  they  are  high,  and  for  a  time  at 
least  they  will  have  to  pay  prevailing  prices  for  their  help. 
This  will  leave  them  open  to  the  competition  of  the  farmers  of 
all  these  other  agricultural  countries  where  wages  are  much 
lower. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  ON  CANADIAN  GOODS 
IMPORTED  INTO  FRANCE. 

ALMOST  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Franco- 
Canadian  Convention,  difficulties  arose  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  certificates  of  origin  which  are  required  by  the 
French  Customs.  A  large  portion  of  the  Canadian  imports  into 
France  is  purchased  from  importers  in  Liverpool  and  else- 
where in  England,  and  it  was  consequently  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  certificates  of  origin  for  these  goods  in 
Canada.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  French  Consuls  in  Eng- 
land to  vise  certificates  of  origin  for  Canadian  goods,  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  made  representations 
to  the  Director-General  of  Customs  in  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
overcoming  this  difficulty.  The  result  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  England  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  certificates  of  origin  delivered  by  them  are 
for  bo7ia  fide  articles  of  Canadian  origin.  The  attention  of 
Canadian  shippers,  and  also  shippers  in  England  of  Canadian 
produce,  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  certificates  of  origin 
must  accompany  shipments  of  those  articles  which  pay  the 
French  minimum  tariff  under  the  terms  of  the  Franco-Cana- 
dian Convention,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  minimum  tariff 
on  such  goods  being  lower  than  the  general  tariff. 

Certificates  of  origin  require  to  be  taken  out  before  a  local 
magistrate  in  Canada,  or  to  be  delivered  by  the  Chief  of  Cus- 
toms at  the  place  of  export,  or  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
local  authority.  Mayor,  Commissioner  of  Police,  Judge,  Presi- 
dent of  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  or  Consular  Agents  of  France 
at  the  place  of  sending  or  shipment. 

For  certificates  of  local  authorities,  the  signature  must  be 
legalized  by  the  French  diplomatic  or  consular  authorities. 

In  accordance  with  Article  9  of  the  Convention,  visas  or  the 
certificates  shall  be  delivered  free  of  charge  when  they  are 
issued  in  the  country  of  origin. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  4  Gorochovaia, 
St.  Petersburg,  are  taking  active  steps  to  develop  trade  between 
Russia  and  Canada.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  interest  Can- 
adian manufacturers  in  that  field,  and  the  estabHshment  of 
agencies  is  suggested.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  seek- 
ing an  export  market  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  dis- 
cuss trade  possibilities  with  the  Russo-British  Chamber. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  TORONTO 

By  W.  C.  Phillips 

In  the  Chairman's  Address  at  the  Toronto  Branch  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Phillips 
Discussed  many  Questions  of  Interest  to  the  Citizens.  Strong  Stand  on  Tariff. 
Need  for  better  Transportation  Facilities.    Building  By-law  Oppression. 


AT  the  largest  annual  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Toronto 
Branch,  Mr.  W.  C.  Phillips  delivered  the  chairman's 
address,  as  follows: — I  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  you 
to  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch.  You 
have  heard  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  which  have 
been  conserving  your  interests  during  the  past  year,  and  you 
will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  in  saying  that  the  year  has  not 
been  one  of  idleness  or  stagnation.  Many  questions  of  im 
portance  have  arisen  which  have  required  the  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  your  committees,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing tiiose  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  energy 
with  such  liberality  to  the  work  of  the 
Association.  Every  manufacturer  in 
Toronto,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  not,  has  reaped  large 
benefits  from  the  Branch's  activities. 

Work  of  Association. 

Before  referring  to  the  subjects 
which  more  particularly  affect  us  as 
manufacturers  in  Toronto,  let  me  call 
your  attention  for  a  minute  to  some  of 
the  work  which  the  Association  as  a 
whole  has  accomplished.  In  trans- 
portation, reductions  in  freight  rates 
have  been  secured  on  many  articles, 
proposed  increases  through  changes  in 
classification  have  been  successfully 
opposed,  shipping  conditions  have 
been  improved,  a  regulation  governiMg 
the  loading  of  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments on  industrial  sidings,  which 
would  have  borne  heavily  on  many 
manufacturers,  has  been  opposed,  for 
the  present  at  least,  successfully,  while 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  grad- 
uated charges  for  express  shipments 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  delivery 
zones  have  removed  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  that  system  of  transportation. 
The    Insurance    Department,  having 

aided  in  the  enactment  of  a  satisfactory  Insurance  Act  last 
year,  has  been  able  to  give  an  attention  even  greater  than 
usubjI  to  the  individual  problems  of  members.  More  recently, 
its  settlement  of  the  responsibility  of  liability  companies  in 
the  case  of  accidents  through  boiler  explosions  is  likely  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  power  users.  The  Legal  Department 
has  been  doing  effective  work  throughout  the  year.  The  B.  C. 
Companies  Act  has  been  closely  followed,  and  manufacturers 
have  been  kept  advised  of  their  status  under  that  restric- 
tive legislation;  an  investigation  has  been  made  into  the  sub- 
ject of  workmen's  compensation  acts;  and  in  general  a  close 
inspection  has  been  made  of  all  legislation  affecting  industrial 
conditions. 


The  Tariff  Situation. 

But  on  the  Tariff  Committee  has  fallen  the  most  important 
work  of  the  year.    Since  last  we  met  Canada  has  been  plunged 
into  the  turmoil  of  tariff  agitation.    After  the  subject  of  reci- 
procity had  dropped  from  the  public's  mind,  unheard  of  in  the 
|)ress  or  on  the  platform  for  a  decade  or  more,  without  popular 
demand  or  popular  suggestion  we  awoke  one  morning  to  find 
that  Honorable  Mr.  Fielding  and   Honorable  Mr.  Patterson, 
representing  the  Canadian  Government,  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton and  had  negotiated  a  far-reaching  trade  agreement,  affect- 
ing not  alone  the  producers  of  natural 
products,  but  also  directly  a  number 
of  manufacturing  industries,  and  in- 
directly very  many  more,  with  all  the' 
interests  dependent  on  them.    This  is 
not  the  place  in  which  to  go  into  de- 
tails on  the  reciprocity  question.  The 
Association  as  a  whole  has  stated  its 
opposition    to    reciprocity    with  the 
United  States  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Government,  in  which  the  reasons  foi 
disagreement  with   the  Government's 
policy  were  set  forth  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally.     But  as  manufacturers, 
dependent  for  ourselves  and  the  men 
in  our  employ  upon  the  prosperity  of 
Canada,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
strong  opposition  to  any  course  which 
is  likely  to  shake  that  prosperity.  The 
suggestion  of  reciprocity  has  already 
had  its  effect.      Some.  United  States 
manufacturers,  who   have  considered 
the  erection  of  branch  plants  in  Can- 
ada, are  holding  back.    They  will  wait 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  can  supply 
Canada  from  their    home    plants  as 
well  as  they  could  from  a  Canadian 
branch.  But  if  these  firms  are  affected 
in  this    way,    as    they  undoubtedly 
are,    how    about    the    multitude  of 
in  the  United  States  who,  while  they 
have  not  considered  establishing  branches  here,  are  ready  to 
enter  this  market  with  their  foreign  products  the  minute  con- 
ditions are  favorable?    Canadian  manufacturers  have  had  no 
easy  task  in  the  past.    Our  industrial  field  is  marked  with  the 
graves  of  many  an  enterprise  which  has  been  unequal  to  the 
contest.    By  patience  and  courage  some  have  succeeded  where 
others  have  failed,  until  now  a  considerable  part  of  our  popu- 
lation is  directly  dependent  upon  manufactures  for  its  liveli- 
hood.   A  moderate  tariff  alone  makes  possible  the  continuance 
of  these  industries.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  class  or  section 
of  Canada  is  ready  to  sacrifice  them.    Nor  Is  it  manufactures 
alone  which  are  threatened,  but  there  is  also  at  stake  the 
capital  we  have  put  into  our  transportation  lines,  our  water- 
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ways  and  canals,  our  fisheries,  our  fruit  lands  and  innumerable 
other  lines  of  investment. 

The  reciprocity  negotiations  were  carried  on  without 
adequate  data  or  adequate  expert  advice.  Those  who  were 
most  intimately  affected  were  not  consulted.  It  has  been 
shown  since  that  several  vital  facts  and  consequences  were 
not  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Canadian  representatives. 
I  believe  that  in  the  interests  of  Canada  no  fiscal  change 
should  be  made  except  after  a  thorough  investigation,  at 
which  those  affected  are  given  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
position.  The  reciprocity  agreement  sins  against  this  ele- 
mentary principle  of  justice.  Those  interested  were  not 
heard. 

A  Year  of  Results. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  events  which  more  particularly 
pertain  to  Toronto.  For  some  years  the  Toronto  Branch  has 
been  sowing  and  cultivating;  it  is  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
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harvest.  Five  years  ago  we  agitated  for  an  improvement  in 
the  water  front  conditions,  so  that  the  railways  would  not  cut 
y  the  business  public  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of 
\  water  transportation.  To-day  we  are  within  sight  of  a  viaduct 
across  the  city,  which  will  admit  of  teaming  to  the  docks  with- 
out danger  or  delay.  For  years — how  many  I  hesitate  to  count 
up — ^we  have  urged  a  reorganization  and  extension  of  our  Tech- 
nical School.  To-day  the  school  has  passed  under  the  direc- 
^tion  of  a  board  upon  which  four  of  our  members  sit,  a  separa- 
tion has  been  made  between  the  commercial  and  industrial 
departments,  a  new  principal  has  been  appointed,  and  a  site 
has  finally  been  selected  for  a  new  and  modern  building.  We 
have  been  urging,  for  years  beyond  number,  the  development 
of  the  harbor  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  reclamation  of  Ash- 
bridge's  Marsh.  The  present  session  of  Parliament  has  seen 
the  adoption  of  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
with  wide  powers.  This  is  the  prelude  to  the  inauguration  of 
a  big  scheme  for  making  Toronto  a  lake  port  worthy  of  the 


name.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  works  which,  having  sur- 
vived the  adversities  of  time,  are  now  reaching  maturity. 
Every  one  of  them  will  repay  the  labor  which  was  expended  on 
it,  by  adding  to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  production 
within  our  city. 

Shipping  Facilities  Improved. 

Of  the  many  questions  which  affect  the  industrial  life  of  a 
city,  none  is  of  such  universal  interest  as  transportation.  We 
in  Toronto  fully  recognize  this,  and  a  serious  effort  is  being 
made  to  grapple  with  our  transportation  problem.  The  recent 
confirmation  of  the  order  of  the  Railway  Commission  finally 
settles  the  viaduct  question.  The  railways  can  now  work  out  a 
scheme  of  terminals  adequate  to  the  growing  demands  of 
Toronto's  commerce.  But  supplementing  the  service  of  the 
railway  companies,  the  city  itself  has  entered  the  transporta- 
tion field.  The  two  miles  of  tracks  which  the  city  has  built, 
connecting  the  C.P.R.  tracks  with  Ashbridge's  Marsh,  are  not 
so  much  a  measure  of  present  relief  as  a  promise  for  the 
future.  So  soon  as  the  G.T.R.  raise  their  tracks  this  civic  line 
will  be  extended,  and  will  bring  into  potential  use  the  sixteen 
hundred  acres  which  are  now  covered  with  water  and  weeds, 
but  which,  under  proper  development,  will  eventually  become 
a  factory  district  of  great  economic  value.  So  often  in  the 
past  has  a  similar  promise  been  held  out  in  the  annual 
addresses  of  successive  chairmen  that  I  hesitate  about  repeat- 
ing it  now.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  hope  of  years  is  about 
to  be  consummated.  The  development  of  the  marsh  depends 
upon  two  main  elements — proper  railway  connections  and 
adequate  water  transportation  facilities.  To  one  of  these  1 
have  already  referred.  The  other  is  bound  up  in  the  larger 
problem  of  harbor  improvement. 

Harbor  Improvement. 

Here,  too,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  condition  which 
,  is  full  of  hope.  For  years,  as  you  know,  the  manufacturers 
1  comprising  this  Branch  have  urged,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  a  policy  of  improvement  for  our  harbor  which  would 
(  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  large  city.  We  have  not  con- 
fined ourselves  to  criticism.  We  have  offered  concrete  sugges- 
tions, notably  at  a  meeting  four  years  ago,  at  which  the  Mayor 
and  several  city  officials  were  present,  when  a  large  scheme 
was  put  forward,  along  the  general  lines  of  which  the  present 
proposed  development  is  likely  to  take  place. 

Following  this  campaign,  which  was  later  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  City  Council  applied  to  the  Dominion 
Government  for  a  Harbor  Commission,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  city  would  both  have  representation.  Within  the 
[  last  few  months  the  Government  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
'  city,  and  the  harbor  will  soon  be  in  charge  of  a  commission. 
I  believe  that  the  centralization  of  administration  in  a  small 
group,  with  a  reasonable  tenure  of  office  and  enlarged  powers, 
will  result  in  the  early  adoption  and  completion  of  a  big 
scheme  of  water  front  improvement,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  Toronto  will  accommodate  the  largest  of  the 
lake  vessels  and  will  secure  the  advantages  which  accrue  from 
a  full  use  of  water  transportation. 

Toronto  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Government's  proposal 
to  deepen  the  Welland  Canal.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
vigorous  undertaking  of  this  work.  We  boast  of  our  national 
enterprise  in  the  building  of  great  railways;  but  we  have  in 
Canada  a  waterway  without  equal  in  the  world,  much  of  the 
benefit  of  which  we  are  losing  through  a  failure  to  supply  a 
proper  channel  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  The 
vessels  which  carry  grain  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  are  com- 
pelled to  discharge  their  cargo  at  the  Niagara  border.  This 
not  only  increases  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  S3a,  but  it  places 
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the  Erie  Canal  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
route,  whereas,  if  these  vessels  could  carry  their  cargo  un- 
brol^en  to  Prescott,  the  Canadian  route  would  command  the 
situation.  This  Branch  should  continue  its  strong  advocacy 
of  a  deepened  Welland  Canal  until  the  desired  result  is  accom- 
plished. 

With  the  building  of  the  new  American  lock  and  the  pro- 
jected new  Canadian  lock  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  Welland  Canal,  lake  transportation  will  enter 
upon  a  new  phase  of  deve|ppnient.  Larger  boats,  with  greater 
carrying  power  and  cheaper  cost  of  transportation,  will  ply  in 
Lake  Ontario.  Toronto  cannot  afford  to  let  the  tide  of  trade 
sweep  past  licr.  A  deeper  harbour,  more  dock  accommodation, 
better  terminal  facilities,  and  a  dry-dock  are  among  the  needs 
of  tiie  immediate  future.  The  appointment  of  a  commission, 
with  power  to  carry  out  a  definite  policy  over  a  term  of  years, 
makes  these  improvements  iwssible. 

>ee<I  (if  Heavy  Industries. 

The  weakness  of  To.onto's  growth  as  a  manufacturing 
centre  consists  in  its  failure  to  attract  to  itself  heavy  indus- 
tries, employing  male  labor.  This  may  have  arisen  in  the  past 
from  the  insufficiency  of  water  transportation  facilities,  from 
an  excessive  cost  of  power,  or  from  other  local  causes.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  disabilities  the  great  development  in  our 
manufactures  has  been  along  the  line  of  industries  employing 
female  help.  What  is  most  needed  now  is  an  accession  of 
factories  which  will  employ  the  heads  of  families.  Not  only 
will  this  result  in  the  addition  to  our  city  of  more  house- 
holders— a  condition  greatly  to  be  desired — but  it  will  relieve 
the  scarcity  of  female  labor,  by  introducing  a  supply  of  the 
very  best  class  of  girls,  those  who  live  at  home  under  proper 
home  supervision  and  environments.  A  strong  effort  should 
be  made  in  the  coming  year  to  secure  for  Toronto  some  of  the 
iron  and  steel  imiu-trifs  which  are  being  established  in  this 
country. 

liestriclive   linini^riitioii  lie$;iilatioiis. 

Employe  IS  of  labor  iu  Toronto,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  are  impeded  in  their  j)lans  for  development  and  in 
the  actual  carrying  on  of  tneir  industries  by  the  restrictions 
which  are  placed  upon  the  importation  of  labor  from  abroad. 
Where  the  supply  of  Canadian  workmen  in  any  line  becomes 
insufficient,  no  harm  is  done  to  anyone  by  the  introduction  of 
an  outside  supply.  In  fact,  every  class  profits  by  the  extension 
of  industries  and  the  increase  in  population.  We  are  no  more 
able  to  rear  a  sufficient  number  of  mechanics  for  our  needs 
than  we  are  to  pioduce  enough  farmers  to  people  the  western 
provinces.  In  both  cases  we  must  look  abroad  for  our  supply. 
The  Dominion  Government,  however,  sees  a  marked  difference 
in  the  two  cases.  To  the  farmer  it  extends  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  artisan  is  discouraged  by  restrictive  regulations.  Im- 
migrants other  than  farm  laborers  raus't  have  twenty-five  dol- 
lars belonging  to  themselves  in  their  possession.  A  manufac- 
turer who  needs  help,  and  who  can  get  good  British  stock  to 
fill  his  needs,  is  forbidden  to  advance  twenty-five  dollars,  even 
though  good,  permanent  employment  is  guaranteed  to  the 
worker.  The  desirability  of  an  immigrant  cannot  be  judged 
by  his  ability  to  produce  twenty-five  dollars  at  the  port  of 
entry.  It  depends  rather  on  his  ability  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work.  The  twenty-five  dollar  restriction  should  be  dropped  in 
the  case  of  British  workmen  coming  out  to  assured  positions. 
There  is  no  chance  of  their  becoming  a  charge  on  the  state, 
and  they  provide  that  British  basis  for  our  nationality  the 
desirability  of  which  is  recognized  by  all. 

Teclinical  and  Commercial  Education. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  subject  of  technical 
education.    Each  year  an  appreciation  of  its  importance  grows 


on  the  employer  of  skilled  labor.  Our  system  of  education  or 
factory  practice  is  not  developing  a  skilled  class  of  workers, 
nor  can  we  expect  ito  be  able  to  recruit  our  forces  indefinitely 
from  the  trained  industrial  peoples  of  Europe,  except  at  a 
ruinous  cost.  The  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  for  its  wise  legislation  of  last  session  in  intro- 
ducing active  manufacturers  on  the  board  which  governs 
technical  schools.  Toronto  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  powers  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Technical 
Schools  has  been  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  a  board  upon 
which  there  are  four  manufacturers.  Plans  are  being  worked 
out  for  a  new  school  on  a  more  central  site,  and  Mr.  McKay, 
formerly  of  McMaster  University,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal. I  have  every  confidence  that  under  the  new  system, 
with  manufacturers  closely  identified  with  the  administration. 
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the  Technical  School  will  accomplish  great  work  for  the  indus- 
trial advancement  of  our  people. 

Encouraging  Poor  Building. 

But  while  the  civic  authorities  have  shown  commendable 
energy  and  initiative  in  many  lines,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  city  has  progressed  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  there  are  some 
influences  which  adversely  affect  its  growth.  Of  these  there  is 
no  more  glaring  example  than  the  building  by-law.  It  costs 
from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  too  much  to  construct  a  factory 
building  in  Toronto.  The  requirements  of  the  City  Architect 
exceed  in  stringency  those  of  any  city  on  the  continent,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  them  in  engineering 
practice.  By  a  strange  perversity  fire-proof  construction  is 
most  severely  handicapped.  As  a  consequence,  at  a  time  when 
public  opinion  is  strong  in  the  direction  of  fire-proof  buildings, 
a  premium  is  put  on  non-flre-proof  structures.  As  an  example 
of  the  costliness  of  fire-proof  building  in  Toronto,  Shea's 
Theatre  might  be  considered.  This  building  was  designed 
almost  as  a  duplicate  of  the  Buffalo  theatre,  but  when  the 
Toronto  City  Architect  approved  the  plans,  the  weight  of  steel 
required  was  increased  30.7  per  cent.,  and  its  cost  by  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Bell 
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Telephone  Company's  new  building  on  Adelaide  Street  cost  ten 
per  cent,  more  than  was  required  by  the  best  practice.  The 
result  of  these  conditions  has  been  the  curtailment  of  building, 
the  driving  of  industries  from  the  city,  and  the  substitution  of 
non-flre-proof  for  fire-proof  construction.  I  advocate  no 
changes  in  the  by-law  which  would  decrease  the  safety  of 
buildings.  I  do,  however,  protest  most  vigorously  against  the 
wastefulness  of  the  present  requirements,  which  add  materially 
to  their  cost  without  increasing  their  efficiency. 

Diffuse  the  Population. 

Nor  is  adequate  provision  being  made  for  the  housing  and 
transportation  of  our  citizens.  No  doubt  the  present  area  of 
the  city,  which  is  served  by  street  car  lines,  could  be  made  to 
accommodate  a  much  larger  population  than  it  now  holds.  But 
the  city's  efforts  should  be  directed  to  diffusing  the  population 
rather  than  to  concentrating  it.  The  natural  forces  at  play 
will  almost  inevitably  cause  congested  districts  to  grow  up; 
but  the  City  Council  should  bend  its  energies  towards  finding 
means  for  overcoming  as  far  as  possible  this  tendency.  The 
reason  for  over-crowding  is  perfectly  clear;  whether  or  not 
a  solution  is  so  clear  is  open  to  question.  Lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilites  compels  practically  all  citizens  to 
live  within  a  certain  area.  These  facilities  have  not  in  any 
way  grown  with  the  growing  population.  Toronto  is  now 
a  city  of  almost  four  hundred  thousand  people.  Its  problems 
require  a  breadth  of  outlook  which  is  as  unusual  as  it  is 
necessary. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board  indicates  that  the  civic  scheme  for  a  car  service  in  the 
suburbs  is  practicable.  An  exchange  of  traffic  between  the 
two  systems  will  make  it  feasible  to  operate  the  civic  lines 
in  conjunction  with  the  Street  Railway  Company's  down- 
town lines.  The  City  Council  has  shown  commendable  energy 
in  undertaking  work  within  the  limited  sphere  marked  out  by 
the  Board. 

A  good  suburban  service  not  only  within  the  city  limits, 
but  extending  out  into  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  city,  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  Toronto.  A  system  which 
will  enable  the  average  workman  to  have  his  own  home  with 
a  plot  of  land  around  it  and  yet  be  within  a  few  minutes 
reach  of  his  place  of  employment  is  so  desirable  that  it 
must  be  devised.  Nor  am  I  ready  to  believe  that  a  problem 
which  has  been  successfully  met  in  other  cities  of  the  conti- 
nent is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  of  Toronto- 
Courage  and  foresight,  with  a  broad  appreciation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  large  city,  are  the  essentials.  No  temporary 
expedient  nor  partial  patchwork  proposition  will  avail, 
Toronto  must  inaugurate  a  large  scheme  of  suburban  trans- 
portation, sufficient  for  to-day  and  for  to-morrow;  a  scheme 
which  will  fit  in  with  the  growing  demand  of  town-dwellers 
for  a  better  town  life. 

The  Housing  Problem. 

It  is  of  peculiar  pleasure  to  me,  however,  to  forecast  for 
the  near  future  a  long  step  in  advance  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  proper  housing  of  female  workers.  Pro- 
gress in  this  direction  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  because  it 
is  the  result  of  much  earnest  work  and  broad-minded  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  our  members,  who  have  recognized 
the  responsibility  of  employers  for  the  welfare  of'  their  em- 
ployees even  after  they  have  left  the  factory  premises.  After 
careful  investigation  some  time  ago  it  was  decided  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  houses  which 
would  serve  as  boarding  houses  or  as  stopping  places  for  a  few 
weeks  until  a  girl  should  become  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  city  to  get  a  suitable  boarding  house  for  herself.  Fortu- 


nately the  success  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  campaign  made  it  possible 
to  raise  a  considerable  sum  for  a  similar  women's  organization, 
and  under  proper  conditions  of  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Management  the  manufacturers  turned  their  contributions 
into  the  general  fund.  Work  will  soon  commence  on  a  build- 
ing which  I  believe  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  general 
movement  for  improving  the  living  conditions  of  our  people. 
Though  much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  along  the 
lines  of  welfare  work  in  our  factories,  a  big  work  remains 
for  us  to  do.  It  is  the  best  class  of  philanthropy  that  which 
results  in  raising  the  'condition  of  our  citizens  and  thereby 
increasing  their  efficiency. 

ConTentiou  Arrangements. 

The  horuor  of  entertaining  the  Association  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  has  been  bestowed  this  year  on  the  Toronto  Branch. 
It  is  now  four  years  since  the  Convention  was  held  in  Toronto 
and  in  the  interval  the  Association  has  grown  greatly  in 
numbers  and  importance.  We  shall  welcome  in  September  a 
group  of  men  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  representing  every 
line  of  industry.  In  extending  an  invitation  to  every  member 
of  the  Association  from  coast  to  coast  to  visit  us  on  that 
occasion,  I  can  assure  them  that  they  will  receive  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  The  programme  of  business  which  will  be 
provided  for  their  consideration  will  be  deserving  of  close 
attention  and  while  submitting  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  curtail  the  entertainment,  I  think  that 
enough  will  be  supplied  in  the  way  of  relaxation  to  make 
the  gathering  thoroughly  pleasant. 

The  Comitig  Year. 

In  retiring  from  office  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  with 
whose  willing  assistance  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Branch.  Those  who  were  chosen 
to  act  on  Committees  have  been  faithful  in  their  attendance 
and  active  in  their  efforts  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  manufacturers.  For  my  successors,  the  men  whom  you 
have  elected  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  for  the  coming 
year,  I  bespeak  the  same  cordial  support  with  which  you  have 
favored  me.  With  Mr.  Brush  and  Mr.  Beer  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Branch,  and  with  the  capable  Executive  which 
you  have  chosen,  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  year 
of  progress. 


The  Next  Coronation 
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NEW  FREIGHT  RATES  TO  COME  INTO  EFFECT 

Canadian  Railways  on  August  Fifteenth  will  put  in  force  New  Rates  constituting 
Reductions  on  Forty-one  Articles,  and  Increases  on  Twelve.  Some  New 
Classifications.    Increases  Successfully  Blocked  and  Saving  Effected. 


THE  Canadian  Freight  Association  have  just  issued  Sup- 
plement 1  to  Canadian  Classification  No.  15,  effective 
August  15,  1911.  It  contains  114  additions  or  new  items, 
41  reductions  and  12  advances.  There  is  an  important  change 
In  Rule  1  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of  platform  cars;  also 
in  Rule  14  in  regard  to  articles  shipped  in  fibreboard,  pulp- 
board  or  double-faced  corrugated  strawboard  boxes. 

Ratings  on  articles  boxed  or  "  in  boxes  or  cases  "  will  apply 
on  the  same  articles  in  fibreboard,  pulpboard  or  double-faced 
corrugated  strawboard  boxes,  with  or  without  wooden  frames, 
providing  the  requirements  stipulated  in  the  rule  are  complied 
with.  If  they  are  not  fully  complied  with,  the  freight  rate 
shall  be  increased  20  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  2 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  subject  to  the  right  which  the  carriers 
reserve  to  decline  shipments  in  insecure  packages. 

The  principal  reductions  in  the  supplement  are  as  follows: 
Bags. — Item  25,  page  11  of  the  classification,  is  struck  out. 
This  establishes  the  ratings  of  third  and  seventh,  as  per  item 
24  of  the  same  page. 

Buckets,  elevator. — The  carload  rating  is  reduced  from 
fourth  to  fifth  class,  and  the  less  than  carload  from  second  to 
third  when  shipped  nested  in  crates,  or  strapped  with  iron. 

Fibre,  wood. — The  ratings  have  been  reduced  by  striking 
out  items  7,  8  and  9,  page  26,  and  applying  items  15  to  20 
inclusive,  page  64  of  the  classification. 

Fixtures,  coffin. — The  rating  on  coffin  hxtures  has  been 
reduced  by  striking  out  items  43  to  46  inclusive  of  page  26  of 
the  classification,  and  applying  a  new  rating  of  second  class 
on  coffin  hardware  in  the  hardware  list.  (See  page  2,  item  36, 
of  the  Supplement.) 

Frames,  wooden,  for  pyrotechnic  displays. — Less  than  car- 
load rating  reduced  from  first  to  second  class. 

Fruits,  dried. — The  words  "  in  bags  "  have  been  added. 
Furniture,  bar  furniture,  settees. — Less  than  carload  rating 
of  first  class  has  been  added  when  knocked  down  flat,  boxed. 

Book  cases,  sectional. — When  shipped  in  sections  wrapped 
or  crated,  O.R.B.  &  C,  or  boxed,  reduced  1*^  to  first  class,  l.c.l. 

Rails. — Strike  out  item  3,  page  32,  l.c.l.  second  and  c.l. 
sixth.  This  item  is  superseded  by  item  16,  page  2,  of  the  Sup- 
plement, as  follows: 

Frames. — ^Cot  and  Mattress   (sides  and  l.c.l.  c.l. 
ends)   wood  in  the  white,  k.d.  in 

bundles    4 

k.d.  loose  or  in  bundles   10 

Olass. — Both  the  less  than  carload  and  carload  ratings  on 
glass  have  been  revised  and  made  to  comply  with  modern 
shipping  conditions.  Large  reductions  were  conceded  by  the 
carriers  in  the  l.c.l.  ratings  on  the  application  of  those  inter- 
ested. No  agreement  could  be  come  to  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  carload  ratings.  Certain  advances  were  proposed  in  the 
Supplement  when  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. These  were  successfully  opposed  and  disallowed  by 
the  Board.  The  trade  has  been  advised  of  the  changes.  The 
principal  reductions  are  on  sheet  glass;  ribbed  or  rough  glass, 
n.o.s.;  cathedral  glass;  chipped  or  ground  glass;  common 
window  glass  and  wired  glass. 

Grain  and  Grain  Products. — Cereals,  flaked  (toasted). — Car- 
load minimum  reduced  from  30,000  to  24,000  lbs. 

Groceries. — The  following  has  been  added  to  the  ratings  on 
compounds,  cleaning  and  sweeping: 


Liquid—  l.c.l  c.l. 

In  glass,  boxed    i  5 

In  cans,  crated    2  5 

In  cans,  boxed    3  5 

In  bulk,  in  barrels    3  5 

Dry- 
When  shipped  in  tins,  crated   3  5 


Dressing,  salad.— When  shipped  in  tin  or  paper  packages, 
boxed,  is  reduced  from  first  to  second  class. 

Syrups,  fruit  and  beverage,  n.o.s.— When  shipped  in  com- 
partment boxes  heavily  slatted,  o.r.,  will  be  carried  at  the  same 
ratings  as  if  boxed,  namely,  first  and  fourth.  This  also  applies 
to  syrup,  n.o.s. 

Hardware. — Cobblers'  sets  in  boxes,  reduced  from  first  to 
second,  but  taken  out  of  hardware  list  and  put  under  separate 
heading.  Tubing,  wooden. — Struck  out  of  hardware  list,  but 
continued  in  woodenware  list. 

Iron  and  Steel,  safes.— The  note  that  safes  of  1,000  lbs.  each 
or  over  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  by  owners  has  been  struck  out. 

Moss. — Sea,  or  sea-grass,  pressed  in  bales,  l.c.l.  rating 
reduced  from  first  to  second  class. 

Seed,  grass  and  orchard. — Less  than  carload  rating  reduced 
from  second  to  third  class.  Garden. — in  bulk,  in  bags,  o.r.-lkge, 
reduced  from  first  to  second. 

Shells,  oyster,  ground  or  whole. — ^Carload  rating  reduced 
from  fifth  to  eighth. 

Stationery.— ~Ca.ses,  binding,  filing  or  transfer,  for  docu- 
ments or  letters,  may  be  shipped  in  crates  at  the  same  rating 
as  in  boxes.  Document  files,  wooden  parts  nested  solid,  other 
parts  k.d.  flat,  crated  or  boxed,  have  been  given  a  second  class 
rating  in  this  list,  and  when  shipped  n.o.s.,  crated  or  boxed, 
first  class,  l.c.l. 

Stoves,  Stove  Furniture,  etc. — The  carload  rating  on  sheet 
iron  ovens,  k.d.,  flat,  boxed,  is  reduced  from  fourth  to  fifth 
class. 

Tin  and  Tinivare. — The  carload  minimum  on  tinware,  n.o.s. 
not  nested,  in  crates,  boxes  or  barrels  is  reduced  from  24,000 
to  20,000  lbs. 

Traps,  mouse  or  rat. — The  less  than  carload  rating  is  re- 
duced from  first  to  second  class  when  shipped  n.o.s.,  flat,  in 
crates  or  boxes. 

Vehicles,  sleds  or  sleighs,  bob. — When  completely  k.d.  (bol- 
sters, reaches,  tongues  and  benches  detached),  reduced  from 
first  to  second  class. 

Vehicle  Parts,  farm  wagon  beds,  bodies  or  boxes. — k.d.  flat, 
are  reduced  from  flrst  to  second. 

Sleighs  or  Bob  Sleighs. — Completely  k.d.  (bolsters,  reaches, 
tongues  and  benches  detached)  are  reduced  from  first  to  second 
class. 

Woodenware  and  Indnratedware.— The  l.c.l.  rating  on 
wooden  water  pipe  is  reduced  from  second  to  third  class. 

Mop  Sticks. — The  l.c.l.  rating  when  shipped  in  crates  or 
boxes  is  reduced  from  second  to  third,  and  a  fifth  class  carload 
rating  provided. 

Important  Additions. 

Some  of  the  principal  additions  are:  — 

Surface  Packers  and  Cordwood  and  Pole  Saws  have  been 
added  to  the  Agricultural  Implement  List. 

Carpet  Beaters,  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables,  Blaugas  in  steel 
cylinders.  Musical  Instrument  Cases,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Brass, 
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Copper  and  Lead  Washers,  Wood  Flour  in  bags,  have  been 
■added  under  their  respective  lieadings. 

Tlie  following  items  have  been  added  to  the  Furniture  List: 
Work  benches,  binding,  filing  or  transfer  cases  for  documents 
or  letters,  document  files;  filing  system  supplies,  consisting  of 
metal  arches  or  clips  for  binding  cases,  card  or  letter  indexes, 
letter  folders  and  record  cards  The  item  covering  glue  stock 
has  been  revised  and  added  to. 

In  the  Groceries  List  new  ratings  have  been  provided  for 
prepared  leaf  smoking  tobacco. 

To  the  Hardware  List  have  been  added  asbestos  washers, 
door  bolts,  lead  washers,  mauls  and  coffin  hardware. 

To  the  Iron  and  Steel  List  have  been  added  well  casings  and 
box  fasteners. 

To. the  Lumber  List  has  been  added  crate  stuff  in  bundles 
or  shocks. 

To  the  Machinery  List,  power  packers  for  packing  grain 
products. 

To  the  Musical  Instrument  List,  piano  parts,  namely,  piano 
action  brackets  in  boxes. 

Filter  paper  is  added;  also  road  rollers  and  rubber  washers. 

To  the  Saddlery  List,  stable  brooms,  horse  brushes,  trunks 
and  valises. 

To  the  Seed  List,  canary  and  grass  seeds 

Butter  separators  are  provided  for. 

Iron  or  steel  shells  (half  round),  for  conduit  or  sewer  con- 
struction, are  also  provided  for. 

To  the  Stationery  List  have  been  added,  papeteries  in  boxes, 
'filing  system  supplies,  consisting  of  metal  arches  or  clips  for 
binding  cases,  card  or  letter  indexes,  letter  folders  and  record 
cards. 

Street  sweepers,  turnstiles  and  grave  vaults  are  provided 

for. 

To  the  Vehicle  Parts  List,  dump  wagon  boxes  and  auto- 
mobile gears  have  been  added. 

Clothes  line  props  and  towel  racks  are  added  to  the  Wood- 
enware  and  Induratedware  List,  as  also  paper  wrappers, 
printed. 

Some  AdTaiices. 

Some  of  the  advances  in  *he  Supplement  are  as  follows:  — 

Antimony,  oxide. — In  barrels,  casks  or  kegs,  from  third  and 
fifth  to  second  and  fourth. 

Charcoal. — The  words  "  o.r.d.  and  Ikge."  added  to  the  less 
than  carload  rating  on  shipments  in  paper  bags. 

'Fleshings  (tannery  offal). — Carload  rating  advanced  from 
eighth  to  seventh. 

Frames,  wooden,  for  pyrotechnic  "displays. — Carload  rating 
advanced  from  sixth  to  fifth. 

Machinery,  street  sweeping.— Carload  minimum  increased 
from  20,000  to  24,000  lbs. 

Moss,  sea  or  sea-grass. — Carload  minimum  increased  from 
18,000  to  20,000  lbs.,  and  the  rating  from  seventh  to  fifth  class. 

Paper,  cones  (for  winding  yarn). — Not  nested  in  bags, 
boxes  or  crates,  advanced  from  1  to  1%  class. 

Advances  Successfully  Opposed. 

The  Supplement,  when  it  was  first  presented  by  the  Cana- 
dian Freight  Association  to  the  -Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners for  approval,  contained  a  number  of  other  advances. 
Those  were  objected  to  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 

'  ciation  on  behalf  of  those  interested,  and  in  practically  every 
case  the  objections  were  sustained.  Had  the  advances  gone 
through  the  result  would  have  been  large  increases  in  the 
freight  charges  on  the  particular  articles  affected. 

!•  ■■  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  additions 
in  the  Supplement.    These  are,  as  a  rule,  advantageous  to  the 

[shipper,  because  when  articles  are  not  specifically  pi-ovided  for 
fhcy  are  subject  to  the  ratings  provided  for  analogous  articles. 


This  is  always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  from  the  fact  that 
different  agents  are  apt  to  take  different  views  as  to  what 
articles  are  analogous. 


SHOULD  SEND  SAMPLES 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross  Criticises  Canadian  Manufacturers 
for  not  keeping  their  Foreign  Representatives 
supplied  with  Fresh  Samples. 

A  report  with  a  strangely  familiar  refrain  comes  fi'oni 
■    Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia. 
^    Mr.  Ross  is  a  most  energetic  and  effective  representative  and 
his  suggestions  are  invariably  worthy  of  the  closest  attention. 
He  writes,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Re- 
ports, as  follows: 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that — with   few  rare  exceptions— 
\  \  Canadian  manufacturers  continue  to  show  such  marked  d'& 
\\  inclination  to  forward  samples  of  their  goods  to  their  agents, 
commission  houses  or  large  buyers  in  Australia  who  make 
request  for  them. 

Samples,  after  doing  service  for  a  season  or  two,  become 
either  rusty,  worn  or  shabby,  and,  in  that  state,  cannot  be 
expected  to  hold  the  interest  of  importers.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  secure  orders  it  is  quite  as  essential  in  Australia  as  it  is 
in  Canada  to  show  bright,  clean  and  attractively  labelled 
goods.  European  manufacturers,  in  opening  up  representatioii 
in  Australia,  send  very  complete  sample  collections  in  attrac- 
tive shape.  These  goods  are  sent  to  their  agents  on  con- 
signment and,  depending  upio-n  their  class,  a  sample  discount 
is  frequently  allowed  of- from  20,  25,  33i/!  or  even  up  to  50 
per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  or  a  term,  the  samples 
are  sold  and  the  amount  of  the  account  is  adjusted. 

The  Australian  agents  in  every  case  have  to  pay  the 
customs  duties  and  arrange  the  display  of  the  samples  in  each 
importing  centre.  The  transit  charges  from  point  to  point 
which  are  borne  by  the  manufacturer  in  catering  for  domestic 
trade,  represent  a  substantial  outlay  for  the  Australian  agent. 
It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  expect  Australian  agents  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  pay  cash — or  to  be  drawn  against 
—for  samples,  except  in  cases  where  the  goods  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  can  be  readily  sold. 

In  introducing  new  lines  samples  are  necessarj-,  for  few 
Australian  buyers  will  be  guided  by  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogues  which  have,  as  regards  some  countries,  proved  mis- 
leading. Canadian  exporters  should  endeavor  to  meet  these 
legitimate  demands  '  of  their  Australian  agents,  and  some 
liberality  in  the  way  of  sample  discounts  is  to  be  commended. 

Proprietary  Lines  Successfully  Sold  in  Australia. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  placing  patent  or  pro- 
prietary lines  on  the  Australian  market,  that  such  goods 
should  be  judiciously  advertised.  The  conditions  in  that 
respect  are  the  same  as  in,  at  least,  every  other  English- 
speaking  country. 

Some  Canadian  makers  of  proprietary  goods  are  desirous 
of  securing  an  outlet  for  their  lines  in  Australia.  However 
meritorious  or  estimable  the  goods  may  be,  interested  buyers 
immediately  inquire  to  what  extent  the  articles  will  be  ad- 
vertised or  what  allowance  will  be  made  to  them  for  advertis- 
ing. Goods  of  this  class,  particularly,  cannot  be  assiired  of  a 
large  sale  without  such  expenditure  being  incurred. 

The  demand  for  oversea  patents,  as  well  as  proprietary 
articles  made  within  the  Comonwealth,  is  created  through 
advertising,  and  unless  manufacturers  are  disposed  to  make 
this  necessary  provision,  or  an  allowance  to  buyers,  it  is 
futile  to  expect  the  desired  results. 
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NEW  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  IN  MONTREAL 

^  On  September  First,  Montreal  will  open  a  Technical  School  which  will  Commence  a 
New  Era  in  Industrial  Training  in  Canada.  The  Building  and  Equipment  Thoroughly 
Modern.    Some  Views  of  the  Various  Departments. 


Tlie  doors  of  the  Montreal  Technical  School  will  open  on 
September  1st,  when  the  Provincial  Government's  big  plan  for 
iiulustrial  education  will  be  put  on  trial.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  in  corstrurtion  or  equipment.    The  building,  which  is 


of  the  three  being  500  h.p.  In  the  engine  room  are  installed 
four  electrical  groups  with  direct  connection,  one  group  com- 
posed of  a  gas  motor  Dui)lex,  with  Canadian  General  Electric 
dynamo;  another  of  a  Robb-Arnistrong  steam  horizontal  engine 
with  a  Canadian  Crocker-Wheeler  dynamo,  also  a 
compound  vertical  Bellis-MoTconi  engine,  and  a 
G oldie  McCullough  Corliss  engine  connected  with 
a  125  K.  W.  Allis-Chambers-Bullock  engine.  The 
machine  shop  has  an  area  of  11,340  feet,  and  con- 
tains machines  grouped  in  three  sections,  each 
driven  by  a  15  h.p.  motor,  consisting  of  lathes, 
automatic  screw  machines,  shapers,  planers,  slot- 
ting and  milling  machines,  and  so  forth.  The 
forge,  with  an  area  of  5,210  square  feet,  comprises 
24  Sturtevant  forges,  24  anvils,  and  a  Buffalo 

  heating  furnace,  and  there  is  a  four  h.p.  electric 

^b^^^H  motor  to  provide  the  necessary  blast.  The 
foundry,  the  woodworking  shop  and  the  electrisa! 
shop  are  also  similarly  replete  with  apparatus,  and 
the  electrical  shop  has  an  annex,  an  electro- 
dynamic  laboi-atory 
I  ransformcrs. 

An  examination 
tlie  statement  that 
ji!;licious  selection 


with  five   gi-oups   of  rotary 


of  the  machinery  bears  ouf 
the   directors  have   made  a 
of  apparatus  used  in  similar 


Monlreal  Technical  School — Machine  Shop  (Section) 

now  practically  completed,  was  built  only  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  best  systems  in  force  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  it  embodies  what  are  held  to  be  the 
are  interested  in  technical  education  will  watch 
best  features  of  the  various  schools.     Those  who 
with  great  interest  the  experiment  which  is  about 
to  be  tried  out. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections — first, 
the  main  building,  the  entrance  of  which  is  on 
Sherbi-ooke  Street,  on  the  right  side  going  from 
Mance  Street;  and  the  second  position  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  lower  level,  where  are  the  workshops. 
In  the  former  block  are  the  secretarial  and  admin- 
istrative offices  and  several  suites  of  rooms,  com- 
prising class  rooms,  six  in  number,  two  amphi- 
theatres with  a  seating  capacity  of  100  each, 
physical  and  mechanical  laboratory,  chemical 
laboratory,  mi,iseum,  library,  etc.,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  graded  semi-circular  amphitheatre,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  600. 

Succession  of  Operations. 

I'he  workshops  are  laid  out  in  accordance  with 
t.iieir  designation,  being  provided  with  engines  and 
mechanical  appliances,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
most  .up-to-date  engineering  and  industrial  con- 
cerns, thus  affording  to  the  pupils  the  advantages 
of  training  similar  to  that  gained  in  the  "  shops  "  of 
such  works,  combined  with  the  theoretical  and  teaching  skill  of 
experts  in  each  department.    In  the  power  house,  for  instance, 
will  be  found  two  Babcock-Wilcox  boilers  with  chain-grates, 
and  a  Delaunay-Belleville  boiler,  marine  type,  the  total  capacity 


institutions  in  the  leading  cities  of  this  continent 
.  and  Europe,  bringing  to  this  institute  the  inven- 
tive genius    of    America,  Germany,  France  and 
Great  Bi'itain. 

Xiglit  Classes  Provided. 

For  educational  organization  purposes  the  curriculum  of 


Montreal  Technical  School — Woodworking  Shop 

the  Montreal  Technical  School  will  be  divided  up  into  two 
courses — the  normal  or  day  course,  and  the  special  or  evening 
course.  The  day  courses  are  organized  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  those  young  men  who,  having  recently  quitted  the  primary 
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schools,  are  anxious  to  acquire  manual  proficiency  and  the 
technical  instruction  necessary  to  become  skilled  mechanics 
with  a  view  to  assuming  the  more  responsible  positions  of 
foremen  and  shop  superintendents.  The  following  are  some  ot 
the  occupations  for  which  the  curriculum  offers  training: 
Pattern-maker,  wood-worker,  machinist-fitter,  lathe-hand,  elec- 


Montreal  Technical  School — Machine  Shop 

trician,  blacksmith,  draughtsman,  and  in  general  all 
positions  connected  with  the  metal,  wood,  or  elec- 
trical industries.  The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  During  the  first  year  pupils  will  not  be  specialized, 
but  will  spend  four  successive  periods  of  about 
two  months  each  in  the  machine-shop,  wood- 
working department,  forge  and  foundry.  The 
school  is  designed  for  those  who  have  passed 
the  elementary  stage  in  education,  and  on 
entrance  students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  test 
m  'ordinary  subjects,  and,  further,  no  applicant 
will  be  admitted  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 
The  tuition  fees  are  such  as  are  within  the 
limit  of  the  purse  of  anyone  who  is  eager  for 
the  instruction  offered,  and  deserving  cases 
would  doubtless  be  considered  (by  the  committee 
in  the  event  of  real  penury. 

The  Domestic  Science  School,  better  known 
as  Les  Bcoles  Menageres  Proviniciales,  is  to  be 
merged  with  the  new  Montreal  Technical  School. 
Its  courses  in  domestic  science  for  the  French 
population  are  well  known. 

A  copy  of  the  prospectus  and  all  information 
can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  School  at  70  Sherbrooke  Street  West. 


mostly  underground  as  mine  supports  to  give  artificial  sup- 
port for  insecure  roofs  and  walls  and  to  protect  shafts,  drifts, 
and  gangways.  Ordinary  lumber  constituted  most  of  the  sawn 
timber  and  was  used  above  ground  for  buildings,  breakers, 
tipples,  washers  and  trestles.  Below  ground  the  sawn  timber 
enters  into  the  ventilator  shafts  and  sets.  Thirteen  different 
species  of  wood  were  reported  from  the  mining 
industries.  Mines  use  species  of  wood  wnich  are 
abundant,  cheap  and  easily  obtained  from  nearby 
localities.  Thus,  in  each  province  certain  species 
were  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  British 
Columbia  used  all  the  fir;  Nova  Scotia  used  all 
the  spruce,  balsam  and  hemlock;  Alberta  used  all 
the  jack-pine,  larch  and  poplar.  These  three 
provinces  contain  the  principal  coal  mines,  and 
consume  over  95  per  cent,  of  Canadian  mining 
timbers.  The  ore  mines  of  Ontario,  although 
many  in  number,  used  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  These  mines  are  small,  shallow  and  in  the 
solid  rock,  so  that  little  timber  was  required  for 
supports. 

Statistics  of  the  lumber  purchased  by  Furniture 
and  Car  Manufacturers  in  Canada,  in  1910,  have 
been  compiled  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  llf? ,893,000  board  feet  >ai 
timber  were  used,  worth  $2,987,210,  at  an  average 
value  of  $25.35  per  thousand;  of  this  65  per  cent, 
was  native  wood  at  $20.82  per  thousand,  while  the 
imported  wood  cost  $33.86  per  thousand.  Ontario 
was  the  principal  consumer,  using  over  50  per 
cent,    of    the   total    amount.      About  one-third 
was  used  in  Quebec  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  was  con- 
sumed in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  used  a  negligible 
quantity. 

Yellow  Pine  and  Oak  are  the  most  important  species  used 


TIMBERS  USED  IN  CANADA. 

Mines  to  the  number  of  136  use  considerable  quantities  ot 
timber  annually  in  their  operations.  Statistics  of  the  amount 
used  have  been  collected  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Round  (unsawn)  timber  was  used 
to  the  extent  of  52,848,000  lineal  feet  and  cost  an  average  of 
$9.90  per  thousand,  22,305,000  board  feet  of  sawn  lumber  and 
timber  were  used  worth  $13.63  per  thousand.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  timber  used  cost  $827,337.  The  round  timbers  varied 
in  diameter  from  three  to  thirty-six  inches  and  were  used 


Montreal  Technical  School — Foundry 

by  these  industries,  forming  over  one  third  of  the  total  con- 
sumption. It  is  regrettable  that  all  of  the  yellow  pine  and  95 
per  cent,  of  the  oak  has  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Great  credit  will  be  due  to  any  manufacturer  who  supplants 
these  two  species  with  native  wood.  However  the  next  ten 
species  in  importance,  maple,  birch,  spruce,  pine,  basswood, 
elm,  ash,  beech,  douglas  fir,  and  hemlock  are  native  woods  and 
practically  make  up  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  total  con- 
sumption. 
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TORONTO'S   WATER  FILTRATION  PLANT 


Filtration  Plant  to  Handle  Toronto's  Water  Supply  is  Reaching  Completion.  Descrip- 
tion of  Beds  which  will  Make  Water  Pure.    Great  Cement  Reservoirs. 


FOR  two  years  now  work  has  been  progressing  on  tlie 
plant  which  is  to  give  the  citizens  of  Toronto  a  supply 
of  pure  water.  The  agitation  against  the  present  supply 
runs  back  over  many  years.  In  1896  Mr.  Mansergh,  an  English 
engineer,  made  a  report  on  the  situation  for  the  city  council. 
His  recommendation  was  for  a  supply  from  Lake  Ontario,  but 
filtered  before  it  reached  the  consumer. 

Not  till  the  spring  of  1909  was  action  taken  on  Mr.  ;\Ian- 
sergh's  report.  Plans  were  then  prepared  by  Mr.  Allan  Hazen 
for  a  water  filtration  system  in  conformity  with  the  scheme 
suggested  in  the  earlier  report.  In  May,  1909,  the  contract  was 
let  to  Messrs.  Dill,  Russell  and  Chambers  and  operations  have 
been  carried  on  ever  since  with  such  speed  as  weather  con- 
ditions would  permit. 

What  tile  >Vater  Filters  Through. 

The  filter  beds  are  of  great  size  and  are  now  reaching  com- 
pletion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  herewith.  The 
beds  are  formed  of  first  a  layer  of  tw^o  inch  w'ashed  broken 
stone,  two  layers  on  that  of  gravel  and  broken  stone,  the 
depth  of  the  three  layers  being  about  twelve  inches.  On  this 
is  placed  specially  washed  sand  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  six 
inches.  This  sand,  gravel  and  broken  stone,  is  contained  in  a 
great  cement  chamber,  so  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the 
elements.  On  this  filtration  bed  water  is  kept  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches  and  is  allowed  to  seep  through  gradually.  One  il- 
lustration shows  the  beds  before  the  roof  was  put  on;  the 
other  shows  the  same  after  it  has  been  covered  in  and  the 
gravel  and  rock  put  on. 

The  filtration  plant  is  served  by  water  from  the  island 
pumping  station  through  a  six  foot  concrete  pipe.  The  water 


is  distributed  by  means  of  two  pipes  running  to  the  inlet 
pumps,  under  each  filter  entrance.  There  are  twelve  filters, 
each  117  by  213  feet.  These  are  grouped  on  either  side  of  the 
i-t'gulating  stations  and  the  sand  bins. 

Distributing  Pure  Water. 

Upon  reaching  the  broken  stone  the  newly  filtered  water  is 
collected  in  10-inch  split  tile  or  channel  pipes,  which  drain  into 
a  main  pipe  at  intervals  of  13  feet.  This  main  drain  is  built 
of  concrete  and  is  about  six  feet  in  width.  It  carries  the 
water  through  a  24-inch  cast  iron  effluent  pipe  to  one  of  the 
regulator  houses.  Each  of  these  pipes  is  provided  with  a 
reinforced  concrete  Venturi  meter.  The  regulator  liouses  will 
fill  a  very  important  function  in  the  operation  of  the  filtration 
plant,  containing  as  they  do  the  outlet  pipes  and  controlling 
Kates  of  the  several  filters,  the  means  for  controlling  and  re- 
filling the  filters  after  cleaning,  as  well  as  the  device  for  ob- 
taining an  accurate  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  water 
through  the  filters. 

Having  passed  through  the  filtering  process  tlie  water  is 
carried  to  the  pure  water  reservoir.  This  is  another  concrete 
chamber,  312  feet  square  and  covering  an  area  of  two  and  a 
quarter  acres.  The  floor  and  the  roof  together  contain  over 
five  thousand  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  There  are  529  concrete 
piers  supporting  the  roof,  thirteen  feet  in  height  and  placed 
thirteen  feet  apart.  The  walls  are  nearly  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. From  the  pure  water  reservoir  the  water  will  pass  to 
Ihe  main  pipe  and  tunnel  through  a  six  foot  cement  pipe. 

The  water  problem  has  been  pressed  home  to  the  people  of 
Toronto  during  recent  months.   It  will  be  a  great  source  oi 
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Filter,  Masonry  Complete,  Except  Roof. 


-JPholo'K  hj/  Cifij  En:^  incci'a  Dc-parlinritt. 


relief  wlien  the  filtering  plant  is  complete.  From  present  in- 
dications it  seems  probable  that  the  entire  plant  will  be 
completed  and  in  service  early  in  October.  Over  45,000  cubic 
yards  of  cement  have  been  placed,  the  pure  water  reservoir 
is  completed,  the  cement  work  on  the  filters  is  practically  fin- 
ished, and  the  laying  of  the  filtering  beds  is  advancing  rapidly. 
Over  three  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  the  work. 


VALUE  OF  FAEM  PEODUCTS. 

A BULLETIN  of  the  Census  Office  issued  rece'Utly  gives 
the  total  area  of  field  crops  grown  in  Canada  last  year 
as  32,711,062  acres,  and  ^tihe  value  'Of  crops  as  $507,185,- 
500,  compared  with  3'0,0.65,556  acres  and  a  value  of  $532,992,- 
100  last  year.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  had  in  1909  a  total 
area  of  18,917,900  acres,  wfth  a  value  of  $289,144,000,  and  in 
1910  with  an  area  of  20,992,900  acres  the  value  is  only  $248,- 
7o8,30'(>.  The  decrease  in  value  is  $40, 40-5, 700,  which  is  $14,- 
599,100  more  ithan  the  decrease  for  all  field  crops;  and  a  lower 
produ(;Lion  of  18,591,000  'bushels  wlieat,  58,686,000  bushels 
oats  and  9, 98], 000  bushels  harley  through  drought  and  heat 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatohewan  and  Alberta,  'from  an  area  sown 
grc-aler  by  1,857,800  acres  accounts  for  the  whole  loss.  The 
crops  of  rye,  peas,  buckwheat,  mixed  grains  and  flax  had 
this  year  an  area  of  1,793,385  acres  and  a  value  of  $28,768,000, 
coinpared  with  1,487,611  acres  and  a  value  of  $26,707,000  last 
year.  The  hoed  and  cultivated  crops,  comprising  beans,  corn 
for  liuKkirig,  potatoes,  iturmips  and  other  roots  and  sugar 
beets,  have  fallen  off  -in  bo-th  area  and  value,  t'he  area  this  year 
being  1,137,417  acres  with  a  value  of  $68,006,200,  compared 
with  1,180,095  acres  and: $69,737;50O  last  year.  Fodder  crops, 
which  include  fodder  corn  with  ihay  and  clover,  show  for  this 
year  an  area  of  8,787,360  acres  and  a  value  of  $161,673,000, 
compared  with  8,479,950  acres  and  $147,403,200  last  year. 

The  production  of  fall  wheat  is  16,610,000  bushels,  of  spring 
wlnoat  133,379,600,  of  oa;ts  323,449,000',  of  barley  45,147,600',  of 
i:ye,  1,543,500,  of  peas  6,538,100,  of  huckwheat  7,243,900,  of 
mixed  grains  19,433, GOO-,  of  flax  3,80'2,,O0O,  of  beans  1,177,800, 
of  corn  for  husking  18,726,000,  of  potatoes  74,048,0'0'0,  and  of 
f  iirnips  and  other  roots  95,207,000'  bushels.  The  yield  of  hay 
is  15,11)7,000  tons,  of  fodder  corn  2,551,0'0O  and  of  sugar  beets 
155,000  tons.    The  yield  cf .  wheat,  oats  and  barley  this  year 


in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  is  277,021,000  hushels, 
compared  with  364,279,000  bushels  last  year. 

Compared  with  last  year,  the  value  of  field  crops  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  $9,988,100  to  $9,213,900,  in  Nova  iScotia  $21,- 
203,000  to  $22,319,300,  in  New  Brunswick  $18,959,0'0O  to  $18,150,- 
90O,  in  Que'bec  $97,107,0'0O  to  $90,071,000,  in  Ontario  $204,002,- 
OOO  to  $20'0,398,0'0O,  in  Manitoba  $55,206,000  to  $74,4i2O,50O,  in 
S'askatchew'an  $84,138,400  to  $97,677,500,  and  in  Alberta  $16,- 
582,000  to  $20,741,000. 


IVEW   TELEGEAPHIC  CODE. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  the  Christchurch 
Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  copy  of  the  "  World's  Universal  Code,"  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Th.  de  Schryver.  It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  the 
brief  space  at  our  command,  a  complete  review  of  the  book, 
but  on  looking  through  it  we  feel  inclined  to  say  that  it  is 
"  just  the  thing  "  codists  have  been  looking  for.  The  system  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  the  compiler,  in  his  introductory  notes, 
speaks  only  the  truth  when  he  says:  "In  fact,  one  can  write 
out  a  cable  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  telegram  and  leave 
the  coding  to  a  olerk  of  ordinary  capability."  What  this  means 
no  one  can  appreciate  more  than  the  business  man,  who  often 
has  to  spend  hours  in  the  composition  of  a  cable,  anxious  to 
convey  to  his  correspondents  over-sea  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  his  exact  meaning.  More  than  often  he  does  not  succeed 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  has  to  trust  to  luck  that  his  corre- 
spondent will  understand  his  message  correctly.  By  using  the 
"  World's  Universal  Code  "  no  such  difficulty  will  confront  him. 
He  can,say  what  he  wants  to  say  clear  and  terse  without  any 
fear  of  a  misunderstanding.  Another,  and  not  the  least, 
advantage  is  the  speed  with  which  a  cable  can  be  coded — a 
novice  can  easily  code  a  cable  of  twenty-five  words  in  ten 
minutes.  The  saving  in  cost  also  is  enormous;  three  ordinary 
words  can  be  transmitted  at  the  cost  of  one  word,  hut  as  the 
text  of  the  cable  can  be  cut  down  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  telegram,  and  still  be  coded  verbally,  three  code 
words  will  often  convey  the  meaning  of  a  cable  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  contain  at  the  least  twenty  words.  The 
code  further  contains  many  tables  enabling  merchants  to 
quote  or  order  at  a  minimum  cost,  but  it  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  go  into  details  here. 
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WORK   ACCIDENTS   AND    THE  EMPLOYER 

X  ^  A  Writer  in  System  Describes  the  Method  Adopted  by  one  Manufacturing  Company 
to  Ensure  Reasonable  Compensation  to  Workmen  Who  are  Injured  During  the  Course 
of  Their  Labor.    Complete  Record  Made  of  Accidents. 


A WORKER  on  a  punching  machine  in  a  fat-tory  is  nionu'n- 
tarily  diverted.  His  hands  mechanically  Iceep  up  the 
routine  of  their  labors,  but  his  diversion  causes  a 
second's  pause  and  the  machine  comes  down  and  injures  a 
finger.  He  is  incapacitated  for  days — perhaps  for  niontlis.  IE 
he  is  a  foundry  man  or  an  iron  worker  or  any  other  laborer 
whose  worlv  exposes  him  to  serious  injury,  in  case  of  mlsliap 
he  may  be  permanently  disabled,  if  not  killed. 

I'iiy  During  Disability. 


AN  CM^tortc  OrTMC 


New  COMPAI 

oepAnTMCNT.  Ltrr  _ 


WOOOH AN'9  C 


OCCUPATION  _ 


FORM    I.     When   an  employee   i.s   injured  foreman  imnieili- 

ately  sentls  him  to  the  compjiny'.s  physician  with  tlii.s  card, 
whicli  entitles  him  to  free  attendance.  The  copy  goes  to  tlu- 
timekeeper. 

In  most  cases  the  worker  is  laid  olT.  Sometimes  he  receives 
the  benefits  of  accident  funds  maintained  for  just  such  occa- 
sions.    Sometimes  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  no 
means  of  support.    In  either  case  he  is  likely  to 
resort  to  the  courts  with  claims  for  damages  if  there 
are  any  possibilities  of  attaching  responsibility  on 
the  employer.    These  claims  are  fought  by  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  house. 

Employers  of  labor  are  mostly  insured  by  liability 
companies,  that  is,  by  companies  who  insure  only 
against  legal  liability.  Such  companies  are  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by  settling 
accident  cases  for  the  smallesf  amount  that  will  con- 
stitute a  valid  consideration  for  a  general  release. 
They  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  employees  of 
the  insured,  nor  relations  with  them. 

If  a  scintilla  of  negligence  can  be  detected  upon 
the  part  of  the  injured  employee;  if  he  be  hurt  by  the 
act  of  a  fellow-servant  over  whose  employment  or 
work  he  has  no  control;  or  if  the  injury  be  received 
from  what  the  law  would  call  an  "  assumed  risk  " — a 
risk  which  is  inherent  in  the  business,  and  which  he 
must  take  or  be  called  incompetent— then  the  loss  is 
his  own.  When  such  a  calamity  overtakes  him,  his 
situation  is  serious.  His  income  ceases  while  his  ex- 
pense increases,  since  the  insurance  company  will 
recompense  him  only  for  the  negligence  of  his  em- 
ployer. The  circumstances  surrounding  the  employee  as  an 
individual,  the  length  of  his  employment,  his  fidelity  and  the 
number  of  persons  dependent  upon  him  for  support  are  not 
contemplated  in  estimating  what  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  him. 


.Vn  Outside  Interest. 

An  outside  element  is  interposed  into  a  (luesl ion  between 
employer  and  employee  at  the  time  of  all  times  wlieu  there 
should  'be  a  complete  understanding  between  the  parties  most 
vitally  concerned.  The  burden  of  ethical  as  well  as  legal  ros- 
ponsiliility  is  shifted  to  an  agent  who  is  in  all  ways  a  stranger 
to  the  employer's  business. 

It  often  hapj)ens  that  a  newcomer  in  the  service  with  a  better 
case  in  point  of  law  receives  a  larger  amount  in  settlement 
than  a  veteran  with  a  weaker  case  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
but  with  a  more  serious  personal  injury.  The  average  work- 
man knows  nothing  of  the  law  of  negligence  surrounding  liis 
own  particular  case  and,  as  a  conseciuence,  discontent,  class 
feeling  and  an  impression  that  injustice  has  been  done,  arise, 
where  none  would  have  e.xisted  under  a  more  satisfactory 
system  of  dealing  with  this  important  (luestion. 

I-'or  such  reasons  one  public  service  cori)oratioH  in  New 
York  determined,  upon  the  expiration  of  its  liability  policies, 
to  deal  with  the  problem  at  first  hand.  In  adopting  a  plan  it 
was  influenced  by  the  following  considerations: 

First:  The  company  could  distribute  among  all  its  iiijiued 
employees  the  amount  heretofore  paid  as  premium  to  the  in- 
surance company.  If  expenditures  should  be  less  the  plan 
would  'he  a  success  financially;  if  greater,  the  company  would 
seek  for  compensatory  advantages. 

Second:  Every  injured  employee  would  share  in  the  anioiint 
instead  of  those  few  only  whose  injury  followed  company 
liability. 

Third:  The  experience  acquired  by  the  company  in  invest!-' 
gating  the  details  of  all  ac-cidents  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 


REPORT  OF  ACCIDENT  TO  AN  EMPLOYEE 


DEPARTMENT 


EMPLOYEE 


LENGTH  or  OERVtCE  . 
RATE  or  PAY  ^  


^OAYS  A  WEEK 


ACCOUNT  _ 


note: 

Dcscniee  accident  clearly 

HOUR,  PLACE  


witnesses: 


ATTENDED  BY_ 


WAS  ACCIDENT  DUE  TO  CMPLOYCC'8  CARELESSNESS^ 
TO  WHOSE  NE&LIGENCE   ,  


_OR  TO  NEGLIGENCE  Of  OTHERS- 


REPORT  MADE  8Y_ 


I  DO  RECOWMENO  THAT  ABOVE    EMPLOYEE  BE  PLACED  ON  '  OIEAPIUTY"  PAY  POL 

WAGES.        LAST  DATE  ON  DEPT.  ROLI  ^  

INYESTtCATiON  BE  MJiDE 


 i  ALSO  ADVISE  THAT  rUPTHER 


SUPERINTENDENT 


FORM  II.  Tlie  foreman's  offic  ial  report  of  an  accident  is  made  out  on 
the  above  form  immediately  following  its  occurrence,  and  i.s  sent 
to  the  claim  department  for  permanenit  file. 


the  establishing  of  safeguards,  and  would  improve  the  general 
working  conditions. 

Fourth:  The  economic  loss  would  be  distributed  and  good 
relations  between  the  company  and  its  employees  would  be 
facilitated. 
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When  an  employee  is  itijured  he  is  immediately  sent  to  the 
company  physician  with  a  card  signed  by  his  foreman  (Form 

I)  which  entitles  him,  regardless  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
accident,  to  free  medical  care  during  the  period  of  his  dis- 
ability. At  the  first  visit  to  the  doctor  an  opportunity  is  given 
him  to  sign  a  "release"  form  wherein  he  waives  all  claims 
against  the  company  in  consideration  of  such  free  medical 
care.   At  the  same  time  the  foreman  makes  out  a  report  (Form 

II)  of  the  accident,  which  is  forwarded  at  once  to  the  bureau 
of  claims.  The  doctor,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination, 


ovmto  Hiw  TO  RErun«  to— 


FORM  III.  The  comiiany  doctor,  upon  examining  an  injured 
employee,  make^  his  report  on  the  above  form.  One  copy 
goes  'to  the  claim  department,  the  other  to  the  timekeeper 

makes  a  report  (Form  III)  covering  the  state  and  nature  of 
the  injury  and  recommending  the  employee  on  or  off  duty  as 
the  facts  seem  to  warrant.  The  doctor's  report  is  in  duplicate 
— one  copy  goes  to  the  bureau  of  claims  and  the  other  to  the 
timekeeper  for  payroll  purposes. 

Pay  During  Disability. 

During  the  period  of  disability,  whether  full  or  partial,  the 
injured  man  is  paid  full,  half  or  quarter  wages,  and  his  name 
is  dropped  from  the  regular  payroll  and  inscribed  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  "disability  payroll."  By  the  latter  means  the 
total  amount  paid  to  injured  employees  is  readily  determined. 
The  disability  payroll  receipt  is  especially  prepared  (Form 
IV)  so  that  the  release  feature  is  well  taken  care  of.  For  the 
more  detailed  information  of  the  bureau  of  claims  and  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  reports  to 
the  authorities,  a  blue  report  (Form  V)  is  prepared  by  the 


EMPLOree-s  no.. 

EMFLOYEC  


PAYROLL  RECEIPT 

-NEW  JERSEY  . 


PAT  nOl-L  NQ.. 


OCCUPATION™ 


RECEIVEO  or  THE  NEW  JERSEY  COMPANY, 


IN  FULL  FOR  WAGES  FROM- 
OCCASIONED  BY  ACCIOENTWHICH  OCCURRED  ON- 


.  DURING  PERIOD  OF  Dl£ 


FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  FOR  THIS  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES,  1  DO  HEREBY  RELEASE  AND  FOREVER. 
DISCHARGE  THE, NEW  JERSEY  COMPANY  FROM  ANY  AND  ALL  0LAIMS  WHATSOEVER  ON  ACCOUNT 
OF  INJU^IIES  SUSTAINED  BY 'ME  BY  REASON  OF  SAI'O  ACCIDENT. 


FORJVt  IV.  An  injured  employee's  name  is  placed  upon  the 
"disability  pay-roll."  The  above  form  is  a  receipt  for  the 
wages  received  during  the  period  of  incapacity. 

doctor.  The  doctor  follows  the  case  as  it  progresses,  notifies 
the  company  from  time  to  time  of  the  condition  and  certifies 
when  the  man  is  to  be  returned  to  full  duty;  until  that  time 
the  man  is  carried  on  the  disability  payroll. 

Wages  are  paid  during  disability  whether  it  is  full  or  par- 
tial. If  the  accident  is  caused  by  company's  negligence  or  the 
act  of  a  fellow-servant  or  a  hazard  inherent  in  the  business, 
the  employee's  wages  are  paid  to  him  in  full.  If  the  accident 
is  caused  by  such  recklessness  or  evident  carelessness  on  his 
part  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  fellow-employees  or  to 


jeopardize  the  property  of  the  company,  the  amount  is  reduced, 
but,  in  any  event,  it  is  rare  when  a  man  is  deprived  of  his 
entire  income. 

If  an  employee  refuses  to  sign  the  release  form  during  his 
first  visit  to  the  doctor,  the  fact  is  reported  at  once  to  the 
bureau  of  claims,  a  representative  of  which  visits  the  man, 
explains  the  company's  practices  to  him,  and  points  out  the 
advantages  of  relying  upon  its  protection.  He  is  told  that  Ife 
will  receive  his  wages  promptly  and  will  not  be  obliged  to 
wait  during  the  long  period  which  is  required  to  terminate 
a  litigation;  that  he  will  save  illegal  expenses,  including  that 
large  percentage  of  the  amount  recovered  which  is  usually 
taken  by  "negligence  lawyers"  working  upon  a  contingent 
basis,  and  that  his  position  will  be  open  to  him  when  he  is 
again  able  to  work.  It  is  not  withheld  from  him  that  there 
are  certain  advantages  accruing  to  the  company  from  this 
method  of  settlement.  The  idea  is  to  fully  inform  the  employee 
of  his  exact  situation  and  to  deal  with  the  subject  with  entire 
frankness. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  out  of  all  the  accidents  that  have 
happened  in  the  two  years  1906  and  1907,  only  six  employees 
refused  to  sign  the  release  and  sued  the  company,  and  of  these 
six,  five  were  unsuccessful  and  their  cases  were  dismissed  by 
the  courts  upon  their  merits;  the  sixth  case  was  adjusted  out 
of  court. 


DEPARTMENT 


INJURED  ON  on  ABOUT  THC  

WHAT  IS  THE  CHARACTER  OF  IWJUBV? 


IS  IT  LIKELY  TO  BE  PERWANENTI         _         _  _ 
IS  THE  IKJUftEO  MAN  STILL  UNDER  TREATMENT? _ 
+IAS  THE  INJURED  MAN  RETURNED  TO  WORK? 
IS  HE  Oti  PARTIAL  OH  FULL  DUTY?"  — 


PROBABLE  DURATION  OF  DISABILITY. 

MARRIED  .  SINGLE  ; 

SEWT    .   :  .  


_  .YES 
_  YES 
-  PARTIAL 
PARTIAL 
PARTIAL 


NO 
NO 
NO 
FULL 
ON 
OFF 
OFF 


.  no.  OF  CHILDREN-. 


DID  THE  INJURED  PERSON  SIGN  A  RELEASE^  - 

DOES  THE  INJURED  P1AN  GIVE  ANY  EVIDENCES  OF  UN^ 
FRIENDLINESS  TOWARD  THE  NEW  JERSEY  CO.  OR 
ANY  OF  ITS  EMPLOYEES? 


FORM  V.  The  comp  vny's  doctor  submits  reports  of  injuries  to 
the  claim  depart  lent  on  this  form.  He  notifies  the  com- 
pany of  the  con  '.itions  of  patients  and  certifies  when  the 
employee  is  to  be  returned  to  full  duty;  until  that  time  the 
employee  is   carr  ed  on  the  "di-?ability  pay-roll." 

In  many  cases  when  employees  hare  been  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  an  outside  corporation  or  Individual,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  claim  department  has  callea  'ipon  the  pros- 
pective defendant  at  the  request  of  the  injurea  man.  The 
system  which  the  company  has  adopted  is  explainea,  and  a 
request  is  made  that  it  be  allowed  to  follow  its  policy  in  t^at 
case,  with  an  assurance  of  reimibursement  from  the  person 
responsible  for  the  injury.  It  has  never  been  found  that  the 
justness  of  the  plan  has  failed  to  appeal  to  outsiders,  and  an 
arrangement  has  always  been  made  which  resulted  in  mutual 
satisfaction  and  a  saving  to  both  parties. 

The  company  has  been  fortunate  in  escaping  accidents  which 
have  resulted  in  permanent  injury.  This  fact  is  due  primarily 
to  the  nature  of  the  company's  business.  Should  such  an 
accident  occur  it  might  be  found  necessar,>  to  modify  the 
present  system  in  that  case — for  such  would  be  a  virtu.ii  iifp 
pension.  Some  position  would,  undoubtedly,  be  found  for  the 
man,  and  judging  by  the  company's  experience,  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made.  In  case  of  fatal  accidents,  regard- 
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less  of  the  responsibility  for  them,  the  mortuary  expenses  are 
paid  in  full  by  the  company. 

The  company  does  not  limit  itself  to  such  expenditures  but, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  previous  record  of  the  employee  and  the 
economic  conditions  which  confront  those  surviving  him  are 
examined  fully.  The  company  does  not  consider  that  its  duty 
towards  the  man  or  his  family  ceases  simply  because  he  is 
dead. 

One  instance  is  that  of  a  young  electrician  who,  upon  being 
sent  to  work  upon  certain  high  tension  apparatus  which  was 
"dead,"  began  to  work  upon  a  different  group  which  was 
"alive."  The  man  was  fatally  burned.  Because  the  written 
instructions  found  upon  him  showed  that  he  was  the  one 
who  erred,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  gross  negligence.  His 
doctor's  bills  to  the  extent  of  $500  were  paid  and  he  was  given 
a  private  room  and  a  night  and  day  nurse  at  a  hospital  in  an 
effort  to  save  his  life.  Notwithstanding  that  the  best  care  and 
attention  were  given  him  he  died  three  weeks  aftc  the  acci- 
dent. His  brother  had  come  on  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  New 
York  to  be  with  the  boy  and  his  mother  at  this  time.  The 
company  paid  the  wages  of  the  brother  for  the  time  he  had 
lost,  paid  all  transportation  expenses  of  the  mother  and  son 
to  the  new  home  which  was  to  be  made  on  the  west  coast,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  gave  them  $500  with  which  to  start  anew. 

One  feature  of  the  plan  which  should  be  emphasized  is 
"partial  duty"  recommended  by  the  doctor.  The  value  of  the 
labor  which  the  company  gets  from  injured  employees  is 
negligible.  An  oiler  who  has  crushed  his  hand  in  the  machin- 
ery is  not  of  much  use  around  the  engine,  but  partial  duty  is 
required  in  his  own  interest.  Experience  has  shown  that  em- 
ployees not  entirely  incapacitated  by  injuries  are  better  oft" 
with  some  kind  of  employment  than  idle  with  full  wages  in 
their  pockets,  and  there  is  a  record  of  one  case  where  an 
employee  met  his  death  under  circumstances  which  would  not 
have  existed  had  he  occupied  his  time  by  employment  with 
the  company. 

The  economy  of  such  a  system  is  shown  by  the  figures  for 
the  two  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation.  During  that 
period  the  actual  disbursements  for  disability  payroll,  doc- 
tors' fees,  medicines  and  settlements  have  totalled  $63,602. 
During  the  same  period  the  estimated  premiums  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  liability''  companies  is  $77,000,  which  would 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  and  which  does  not 
represent  the  money  that  would  have  been  paid  on  claims. 
In  other  words,  the  new  system  has  brought  about  improved 
relations  between  employer  and  employee,  has  given  greater 
protection  to  injured  employees  and  has  netted  a  saving  of 
$14,000  in  two  years. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IX  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  notes  are  for  the  information  of  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  whose  agency 
arrangements  are  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  large  im- 
porting houses  at  the  coast  and  inland  centres.  In  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  do  a  vast  trade  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  their  position  is  largely  due  to  efficient  local 
representation.  In  entering  the  market,  United  States  manu- 
facturers take  the  trouble  to  incur  the  expense  of  visiting  the 
country  in  order  to  place  their  agencies  in  right  hands,  and 
this  outlay  is  warranted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  agriculture 
will,  for  all  time,  continue  to  be  a  leading  industry  of  South 
Africa. 

To  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  competency  of  agents,  the 
United  States  manufacturers  visit  the  principal  distributing 
centres: — Capetown,  Oudtshoorn,  Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth, 
East  London,  Durban,  Pietermaritzburg,  Johannesburg,  Pre- 
toria, Bloemfontein,  Kimberley,  and  possibly,  Buluwayo  and 


Salisbury  in  Rhodesia.  Having  gauged  the  competency  of 
firms  to  handle  the  particular  goods  the  manufacturers  desire 
to  introduce,  they  decide  the  areas  each  merchant  firm  is  cap- 
able of  efficiently  working  and  so  divide  the  country  into  zones, 
and  depots,  which  are  carefully  defined.  This  avoids  the  over- 
lapping of  agencies,  and  the  consequent  irritation  to  which  an 
indisoriminate  distribution  of  agencies  would  give  rise.  Some 
local  firms  have  a  sufficient  "field  staff"  of  travelling  engin- 
eers and  mechanics,  who  cover  a  very  wide  extent  of  country, 
and  are  in  a  position  thus  to  undertake,  more  or  less,  a  sole 
agency.  These  firms,  however,  are  few  in  number,  and  agencies 
are,  consequently,  split  up  between  several  firms  distributed 
over  the  country. 

Successful  Agency  Dependent  on  Enterprise. 

The  successful  working  of  an  agency  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  enterprise  of  a  firm,  and  the  amount  of  capital  behind 
it,  as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  trade  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Therefore,  it  is  important  that  manufacturers  should 
come  to  this  country,  and  become  their  own  judges  in  the 
matter.  They  should  avoid  the  mistake  of  placing  an  agency 
for  a  certain  line  with  a  firm  already  engaged  in  pushing 
another  of  a  similar  kind.  They  should  also  avoid  the  error, 
so  commonly  made,  of  insisting  upon  a  substantial  initial 
order  from  the  agent  firm. 

South  African  merchants  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
loading  themselves  with  large  stocks  of  implements  before 
testing  the  market  for  them.  If  an  article  is  good,  and  suit- 
able to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  a  ready  sale  is  as- 
sured, and  it  is  to  the  agent's  interests  to  push  a  good  "line." 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  manufacturers  are 
those  that  are  primarily  interested;  therefore,  if  they  select 
an  agent  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  they  should  meet  him 
in  all  reasonable  ways,  as  regards  initial  orders. 

Demonstrn'.ions  by  Experts. 

Manufacturers  should  net  be  content  to  leave  everything 
to  the  agent.  Take,  for  example,  a  big  "line"  such  as  ploughs. 
United  States  firms  at  one?  endeavor  to  create  a  demand  by 
the  efforts  of  their  own  exi  erts,  who  are  employed  in  all  agri- 
cultural markets  to  move  about  the  country  giving  demon- 
strations, arranging  competitions,  and,  generally,  in  advertis- 
ing at  agricultural  shows  and  other  gatherings  attended  by 
farmers. 

These  experts  are  temporarily  engaged  in  the  South  African 
market  for  two  or  three  months  in  every  year,  and  similarly, 
they  keep  in  touch  with  the  agents  of  their  firms  in  other 
markets  such  as  South  America,  India,  Australia,  etc.  They 
carry  on  a  continuous,  active  campaign,  moving  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  seeing  that  the  interests  of  their  firms 
are  being  pushed  in  all  markets  in  which  they  are  represented. 
Moreover,  they  study  the  conditions  of  each  country,  and  the 
requirements  of  their  customers.  They  watch  the  activities 
of  their  competitors,  and  thus  keep  their  principals  well  posted, 
and  abreast  of  the  times,  in  respect  of  improvements  in  de- 
signs, methods  of  conducting  business,  etc.  The  real  success 
of  United  States  firms  lies  in  their  quick  and  ready 
response  to  the  recommendations  of  these  experts.  It  is  this 
"  field  enterprise  "  and  "  adaptability  "  that  makes  them  such 
formidable  rivals. 

The  great  thing,  however,  in  regard  to  all  agricultural  ap- 
pliances is  to  place  them  in  good  hands  in  the  market,  in 
order  that  the  goods  may  be  well  advertised  and  thoroughly 
pushed.  Manufacturers  should  also  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
salesman.  United  States  experts,  when  visiting  the  market, 
spare  no  trouble  in  coaching  salesmen  as  to  the  "selling- 
points"  of  an  implement. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  JULY 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  July,  1911. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Co.mmission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.K.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective, 

tiuiadiiiii  raclfic  IJailway. 
Sup.  35  Sup.  35       Aug.  14,  '11 

13  489  B  230 


Sup.  6 

i<:  1714 


Su.  9 
K  1900 

Sup.  1 

K  2036 


Sup.  .3 
E  2124 

Sup.  5 

B;  2124 

Sup.  2 

E  2126 

B  2124 


B  2141 


B  2147 
cancels 
2036 


Sup-  1 
E  2126 
Sup.  4 

E980 


Sup.  2 
E  2124 

E  2131 


Sup.  6 
B  1301 


Sup.  'J 

E  1490 

Sup.  1 
A  1,632, 


Sup.  3 
B  1720 

Sup.  5 
B  1720 

Sup.  2 
B  1722 

E  1730 


July  12,  '11 

Aug.  14,  '11 
July  14,  '11 


Aug.  12,  '11 
Aug.  15,  '11 
July  17,  '11 
July  10,  '11 


2139  E  1735         July  12,  '11 


737        Aug.  15,  '11 


E  2144  E  1740        Aug.  19,  '11 


E  1743 
cancels 
E  1632 


Sup.  1 
E  1722 
Sup.  4 
B  569 


Sup.  2 
E  1720 

B  1727 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Sup.  3  .  •         Sup.:  3 
E  2352  O.  Y.  20 

Sup.  36  Sup.  36 


July  26,  '11 


June  28,  '11 

July  27,  '11 

July    6,  '11 

July    3,  '11 


June  30,  '11 


Description. 

Grain  and  grain  pro- 
ducts C.L.  from  Fort 
William  to  points 
east. 

Canned  goods  to 
points  north  of  Mc- 
Adam  Jet.  or  Pred- 
ericton  Jet. 

Paper  commodities 
between  CP.  sta- 
tions.-- 

Bar  Iron  C.L.  Min. 
60,000  lbs.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  to  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  Na- 
Haimo  -a,nd  Westmin- 
ster, B.C.  50  cts  p«i' 
100  lbs. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  On-tario 
and  Quebec. 

Equalization  allow- 
ances at  Brockville 
and  Goderich,  Ont. 

Class  rates  from 
points  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  stations 
on  the  Great  North- 
ern Ry.,  taking  Nel- 
son, B.C.,  rates  or 
anbitraries  over. 

Cast  iron  piiie  C.Ij. 
Westford,  Out.,  to 
Midland,  Ont.,  via 
North  Bay,  28  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Rie-shipping,  stop- 
over and  special  ar- 
rangements at  CP. 
stations. 

Class  and  commodity 
tariff  on  .  export 
freight ,  points,  west 
of  Montreal  to  Mont^ 
rea.l  and  Quefiec. 

Coimmdflities  ,  from 
Eastern  ,  Canada  to 
Vancouver,  West- 
minster, Victoria. 
Nanaimo,  etc. 

Equalization  allow- 
ance at  Goderich. 

Commodities  Eastern 
Canada  to  poinits 
west  of  Port  Arthur 
in  Ontario  and  M.in, 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Ea.'stern 
Canada. 

Grain  (for  milling  at 
Almonte)  Kingston 
to  Montreal. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 


C.R.C  R.R.  No. 

(Jrand  Trunk  Kailway. 

E  1240  E  12 


Effective.  Description. 


l':-2361 
(•:)  ncels 
10  I-3-75 
1552 

\<:  2362 
cinicels 
i-j  81 
Sup.  3 
E  2265 


Sup.  9 
1!  2270 
E  2373 


E  2374 
cancels 
E  2252 

E  2379 
cancels 
E  499 


V  20 
cancels 
GAD  3 
U  10 

V  8 

V  21 
cance's 
G  R  12 
Sup.  3 
C  U  58 


Sup.  9 

C  U  59 
C  I  131 


C  R  111 
cancels 
C  R  103 

E  40 
cancels 
G  D  60 


July  6,  '11 
Aug.    1,  '11 

Aug.  1,  'il 
Aug.  19,  '11 

Aug.  2],  '11 
July  10,  '11 

Aug.  15,  '11 
Aug.  20,  '11 


Shredded  wheat  C.„. 
Victoria  Paik  to 
Montreal  for  export 
19  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Classes  Ottav/a  Div. 
stations  to  points  in 
the  U.  S. 


Classes  Montreal, 
Valleyfield  and  West 
to  points  in  the  U.  S. 

Iron  commodities 
from  Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Susnen- 
sion  Bridge  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Commodities  between 
G,T.  stations. 

Bridge  and  structural 

iron  C.L-  from  Doanin- 
ion.  Que.,  to  St.  Hil- 
aire,  N.B.  30  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

Re-shipping,  stop- 
over and  special  ar- 
rangements at  G.T, 
stations  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commiodity 
G.T.  stations  Mont- 
real and  west  to 
points  in  U.  S. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Kiver  !{.  E. 


1905 

cancels 

1534,; 

1!)07 


1908 


1917 
cancels 
1 340  ' 


A  19726 
cancels 
A  15295- 

A  19729 


A  19749 


A  19760 
cancels 
A  12827 


Erie  Railroad. 

232 

cancels 


230 

cancels 
119 


B  1434 
cancels 
7727 

B  1430 
cancels 
6469 


Aug.    1,  '11 


July  11,  '11 


Aug.    7,  '11 


Aug.    8,  '11 


Aug.  10  '11 


Au£ 


1,  '11 


Lake  Shore  &  Micliigan  Sontliern  Ey. 

Aug.    1,  '11 


Sup.  4 
214 

Sup.  5 
214 


Aug.  15,  '11 


Classes  from  n:y.C 
&  H.R.R.R.  stations 
•  to  Montreal  and 
Montreal  points. 

Classes  from  N.Y.C. 
and  West  Shore  sta- 
tions to  Montreal. 

Iron  and  steel  articles 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge  to  Ottawa, 
17  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

New  iron  &  steel  rails 
C.L.  Buffalo  to  Nia- 
gara Falls,  Ont., 
$1.00  per  gross  ton-.- 


Iron  and  steel  ar^ 
tides  from  Erie  R.R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada 

Commodities  from 
Er;«  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Iron  and  steel  from 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  ar- 
ticles L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada.  -  •  ■ 
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C.K.C.  K.R.  Xo. 

Perc  3Ian(uetto  liailruad. 


Effective.  Description. 


1374 

3478 

Aug. 

IS, 

'1 1 

Iron    and    steel  ar- 

cancels 

cancels 

ticles  from  P.M.  sta- 

2542 

tions    to    points  in 

Canada. 

ItiUlllllVI  L 

k  Ohio  Railroad. 

C  o 

Aug. 

1, 

'1 1 

Commodities  B.  &  0. 

cancels 

stations  to  points  in 

705 

Canada. 

Sup.  10 

July 

1."), 

'  1 1 

Iron  &  Steel  from  H. 

&    0.    stations  to 

paints  in  Canada. 

Sup.  2 

Aug. 

1, 

'1 1 

iron  &  Steel  B.  &.  0. 

stations  to  i)oinls  in 

Canada. 

Clerelaiid, 

(.'iiieiniiati, 

Cliieago 

& 

St. 

Louis  11}. 

Sup.  34 

Sup.  34 

July 

1. 

•11 

Classes  from  C.C.C.  & 

2 

407 

St.    L.    stations  to 

points  in  Canada. 

licreland,  Ciiiciuiiati,  Chicago  Jt  St.  Louis  l{y. 

248  31  ■  July    1,  '11    Classes  from  C.C.C.  & 

St.  L.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Waliasli  Railroad. 

Sup.  24  Sup.  24       Aug.    1.  '11    Class  and  commodity 

42  35400  rates  from  Wabash 

stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

IMttsburg,  Ciitcinuati,  Chicago  <&  St.  Louis  Railway. 


Sup.  25 
P  21 


Aug.  1,  '11  Class  and  commodity 
P.C.C.  &  St.  h.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Cliieago,  Indiana  in,  Southern  Railroad. 


131 

cancels 

102 

110 

Michigan  (  entral  R.  R. 

Sup.  18  '  Sup.  18 

1351  7766 


July  31,  '11    Commodities  from  C. 

I.  &  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


July  24,  '11  Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  M.  C.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


i  liieago,  Teoria  &  St.  Louis  Riiihva). 


13 

cancels 

S 

10 


7039  E 
cancels 
7039  B 
7086  C 


rcnnsylvania  R.  R. 

GO  344 
cancels 
GO  -285 


Sup.  2 

l:o  301 


Aug.  1,  '11  Class  and  commodity 
from  C.  P.  &  St.  L 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Aug.  1,  '11  Building,  roofing  and 
priu'ting  paper  C.L. 
Erie,  Pa.,  to  Cana- 
dian points. 

Aug.  1,  '11  Commodities  P.  R.  R, 
stations  to  points  on 
G.  T.  Ry. 


Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

119 


Aug.  1,  '11  Class  and  commodity 
from  P.  &  L.  E.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Huffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Ry. 

Sup.  8  Sup.  8         Aug.  12,  '11    Iron    and    steel  ar- 

381 ...   .  3142  tides  from  B.  R.  & 

P.  stations  to  noints 
in  Canada. 


Wheeiiiig  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 


Slip.  5 
63 


July  27,  '11  Iron  and  steel  Erie 
R.R.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


1.  Agricultural  Iniplenieuts. — A  South  African  firm  wishes 

to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

2.  Bicycles. — A  Wellington,  New  Zealand,   lirni   wislies  to 

secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  nianut'aclurer 
of  bicycles. 

3.  Hoots  and  Shoes. — A  St.  Lucia  firm  desires  to  correspond 

with  Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers. 

4.  iiuggies. — A  Barbadoes  correspondent  wishes  to  see  cata- 

logues and  price  lists  from  buggy  manufacturers. 

5.  Carbonic  Acid  (Jas. — A  Canadian  manufacturer  wishes 

to  get  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  put  up  in  drums  suitable  for  use  with  a  refrigerator 
machine. 

6.  Cement. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  builders'  cement. 

7.  Cream  Separators. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get 

into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
cream  separators,  churns  and  dairy  accessories. 

8.  Electro-ylate  and  Silver  Ware. — A  merchant  in  Barbados 

wishes  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
silver-ware,  electro-plate  and  fancy  goods. 

9.  Fencing  >Vire. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  into 

communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fencing 
wire,  barbed  and  plain,  and  galvanized  wire  netting. 

10.  Fibre   Chair  Seats. — -A  New  York   firm   of  commission 

agents  wish  to  buy  pressed  fibre  seats  for  chairs. 

11.  Flag  Sticks. — A  Canadian  firm  is  in  the  market  for  bass- 

wood  flag  sticks. 

12.  Flour. — A  Japanese  firm  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian 

flour.  Quotations  should  be  C.I.F.  Japanese  port; 
references. 

13.  Flour. — A  firm  in  the  South  of  England  wishes  to  secure 

the  representation  in  Great  Britain  of  a  Canadian  flour 
milling  firm. 

14.  Flour  Mill  Machinery. — A  New  York  firm  wishes  to  get 

in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour  milling 
and  grain  handling  machinery.  '  '  "   '  . 

15.  Furniture. — A  St.  Vincent  dealer  is  in  the  market  for 

Canadian  furniture,  chairs,  etc. 

IG.  Hardware. — A  Sou-th  African  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  builders'  hard\yare, 
tools,  paints  and  oils,  brushes,  etc. 

17.  'Hariiess. — A  St.  Vincent  dealer  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  .Canadian  manufacturers  of  harness. 
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18.  Incubators. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  into 

touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  incutoators  and 
poultry  sundries. 

19.  Laths  and  Lumber. — A  New  Zealand  firm,  with  branches 

in  Christchurch,  Dunedin  and  Aucliland,  wishes  to 
secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  building  laths  and  lumber. 

20.  Leather. — A  Japanese  firm  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian 

leather  and  cow  hides.  Quotations  should  be  C.I.F. 
Japanese  iport.  References. 

21.  Lumber. — ^A   South  African   firm   of   wholesale  lumber 

dealers  wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  lumber,  such  as  Douglas  fir,  spruce 
deals  and  deal  ends,  white  pine  for  shelving,  and  poplar. 

22.  Lumber. — A  St.  Lucia  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  spruce  lumber. 

23.  Metal  Ceilings. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  in 

touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  metal  ceilings. 

24.  Motor  Cars. — A  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  firm  wishes  to 

secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  line  of  cheap 
grade  motor  cars. 

25.  MoTver  Knives. — A  Copenhagen  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  mower  knives  and  all 
kinds  of  repairs  and  supplies  for  agricultural 
machinery. 

26.  Oil  and  Gas  Engines. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get 

into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
oil  and  ga,s  engines. 

27.  Paper. — ^A  Japanese  firm  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian 

paper.  Quotations  should  be  C.I.F.  Japanese  port. 
References. 

28.  I'umps. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pumps  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

29.  Salmon,  Canned. — An  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  firm,  with 

extensive  business  connections  throughout  New  Zea- 
land, is  in  the  market  for  canned  salmon  and  other 
fish.    Excellent  references. 

30.  Sausage  Cases. — An  English  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  s.auisage  casing. 

31.  Soap  and  Perfumery. — A  St.  Vincent  merchant  invites 

correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soap 
and  perfumery. 

32.  Soap. — A  St.  E/ucia  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 

dian manufacturers  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps. 

33.  Soap  and  Perfumes. — A  dealer  in  Barbadioes  wishes  to 

correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  toilet  soaps 
and  'perfumes. 

34.  Talc. — A  Chicago  firm  desires  to  get  into  communication 

with  Canadian  exporters  of  talc. 

35.  Timber. — A  Japanese  firm  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian 

timber.  Prices  should  be  quoted  C  I.  F.  Japanese  port. 
References. 


36.  Toilet  Sundries.— A  merchant  in  St.  Vincent  invites  corre- 

spondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soap  and 
perfumery. 

37.  Trunks. — A  St.  Vincent  merchant  wishes  quotations  from 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  trunks. 

38.  Twine. — An  old  established  firm  in  Christchurch,  New 

Zealand,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of 
cotton  twines. 

39.  Umbrellas. — A  St.  Lucia  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  umbrellas. 

40.  Wagon  Material. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  into 

communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hubs, 
spokes,  rims,  axles,  shafts,  bushes  and  springs. 

41.  Water  Softening  Machines. — A  Winnipeg  manufacturer ' 

wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  water  softening  machines. 

42.  Windmills. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  into  com- 

munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  windmills, 
horse  gears,  grinding  mills,  hay  presses  and  scrapers 

AGENCIES. 

1.  Agency. — A  successful  commercial  traveller  of  wide  ex- 

perience and  good  connection  in  Newfoundland,  wishes 
to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  a  brand  of  fiour  not  already  represented  in  that 
market. 

2.  Agency. — ^A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Paris,  covering 

the  whole  of  France,  desire  to  secure  the  representation 
of  some  Canadian  firms.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
food  products,  textiles  and  metals. 

3.  Agency. — A  retail  dealer  in  St.  Lucia  desires  the  agency 

for  a  special  brand  of  laundry  soap. 

4.  Agency. — A  traveller,  connected  with  Demerara  trade,  is 

extending  his  territory  to  South  America  and  desires  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing 
representation  in  Brazil. 

5.  Agency. — ^A  London  manufacturers'  agent,  with  wide  con- 

nections, desires  to  secure  the  agency  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  metal  goods.  Good  references  are 
given. 

6.  Agency. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Vancouver 

wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  two  or  three  lines 
not  now  represented  in  British  Columbia.    The  firm  is 
well  recommended. 
#. 

AGENCY  WANTED. 

Manufacturers'  Agent  who  has  lived  in  Mexico  for  over 
twenty  years  is  desirous  of  opening  up  market  there  for  Can- 
adian products.  He  will  be  in  Canada  until  August  tenth. 
Address  Box  50,  Industrial  Canada,  Toronto. 

Agency:  A  Melbourne,  Australia,  manufacturer's  agent,  with 
a  wide  connection,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  ad- 
ditional lines.  He  is  at  present  handling  British  White  Lead, 
Oils,  etc. 

Agency:  A  Sydney,  N.S.W.  firm  of  manufacturer's  agents 
desires  additional  agencies.  A  member  of  the  firm  will  be  in 
Canada  early  in  September.  An  appointment  may  be  madf 
through  this  office. 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


W.  D.  Beath  &  Son  will  build  a  new  factory  in  Toronto. 

The  Edmonton  Iron  Works  will  erect  a  $20,000  foundry. 

The  Spring  Bed  and  Mattress  Co.  will  erect  a  $7,000  factory 
in  London,  Ont. 

The  Swift  Canadian  Company  are  building  a  $75,000  build- 
ing in  Edmonton. 

The  Dominion  Flour  Mills  Co.  will  erect  a  mill  at  Montreal, 
costing  $75,000. 

The  Anglo-American  Warehouse  Co.,  Vancouver,  will  build 
a  $60,000  warehouse. 

The  Enterprise  Foundry  Co.,  Sackville,  N.B.,  will  build 
an  addition  to  their  plant. 

J.  A.  E.  Gauvin,  Montreal,  will  build  a  theatre  in  that 
city  at  a  cost  of  $155,000. 

Tees  and  Persse,  Winnipeg,  have  plans  prepared  for  a 
warehouse  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

The  Albert  Manufacturing  Company,  Hillsboro,  N.B.,  will 
erect  new  mills  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Diamond  Flint  Glass  Co.  will  build  a  new  factory  In 
Hamilton  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

The  National  Hardware  Co.  will  add  to  their  factory  in 
Orillia  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

The  National  Spring  and  Wire  Co.,  W'indsor,  Ont.,  will 
build  a  $15,000  factory  in  that  city. 

The  Consumers'  Bo.x  and  Lumber  Co.,  Toronto,  are  building 
a  $12,000  warehouse  in  that  city. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Company  will  build  a  $00,000 
addition  to  their  plant  in  Brantford. 

The  Western  Canada  Saw  Mills  are  building  a  two-storey 
warehouse  and  office  building  in  Saskatoon. 

The  National  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  are  erecting  a  plant  at 
Valleyfield  for  the  manufacture  of  coated  paper. 

J.  Barsalou  &  Co.,  Limited,  soap  manufacturers,  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  factory  on  Delorimer  Ave. 

The  Fraser  Valley  Tile  &  Cement  Co.,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  will  build  a  branch  plant  at  Ladner,  B.C. 

T.  W.  Lehoe,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  organizing  a  company 
in  Ottawa  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

The  Canada  Mattress  Mfg.  Co.  has  just  completed  a  large 
addition  to  their  factory  at  Victoriaville,  Que. 

The  John  Morrow  Screw  Co.,  Limited,  Ingersoll,  will  build 
a  $12,000  addition  to  their  plant  in  that  town. 


The  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.  are  building  a  new 
and  enlarged  plant  at  Lakeside,  near  Montreal. 

The  Western  Supply  and  Equipment  Co.,  Lethbridge,  Alta., 
will  build  a  warehouse  in  that  city  at  a  cost  of  $26,000. 

The  Bowman  Lumber  Co.,  Revelstoke,  B.C.,  lost  a  sawmill 
by  fire  recently,  entailing  a  loss  of  $40,000. 

Wm.  McBride  and  F.  M.  Brown,  Alliston,  Ont.,  are  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a  $10,000  factory  in  that  town. 

The  Riordon  Paper  Co.'s  plant  at  Calumet,  P.Q.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  flre  during  the  month,  with  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

The  Verity  Plow  Co.,  Brantford,  will  erect  new  buildings 
which  will  practically  double  the  capacity  of  their  plant. 

The  Preston  Woodworking  Machinery  Co.  will  build  an 
$8,000  factory  in  Preston.  Mr.  Mullen  is  the  manager  in 
charge. 

The  Dominion  Corset  Co.,  it  is  understood,  will  replace  the 
factory  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently  by  a  large  new 
building. 

W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  Toronto,  will  make  a  $40,000  addition 
to  their  warehouse  on  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Wellington 
Streets. 

The  Flexible  Conduit  Company,  of  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.,  will 
establish  a  Canadian  branch  in  Guelph,  Ont.  A  factory  build- 
ing has  already  been  secured. 

The  Plessisville  Leather  &  Shoe  Co.,  Limited,  a  new 
company  incorporated  with  $125,000  capital,  are  building  a 
large  factory  at  Plessisville,  Que.,  and  will  start  operations 
in  the  Autumn. 

The  Holland  Varnish  Co.,  Limited,  have  begun  operations 
In  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  at  the  corner 
of  Atlantic  and  Park  Avenues,  Montreal.  Their  specialty 
is  "  dyke  "  varnishes. 

The  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.  have  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at  Lakeside,  near  MontreaL 
This  plant  wil  have  a  capacity  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
old  factory  at  Maisonneuve. 

The  Colonial  Whitewear  Company,  which  was  reported  in 
last  months'  paper  as  being  about  to  build  a  two-storey  factory 
in  Guelph,  is  in  reality  building  a  four-storey  building  which, 
when  completed,  will  have  accommodation  for  400  hands. 

The  Canadian  Rattan  Chair  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $49,000 — among  the  promoters  being  Paul 
Tourigny,  L.  H.  Couillard  and  J.  E.  Alain,  all  of  Victoriaville. 
The  construction  of  a  large  plant  is  now  well  under  way 
and  it  will  be  in  operation  within  the  course  of  a  month. 

The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  of  'Toronto,  are 
building  a  three-storey  brick  and  steel  fire-proof  warehouse 
175  X  47  feet,  which  will  substantially  increase  their  facilities. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  addition  will  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion on  September  15th.  In  the  last  few  months  the  Dodge 
Company  has  installed  a  large  amount  of  new  machinery 
which  gives  their  plant  a  greatly  increased  output. 
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E  make  and  handle  everything  required  for 
Steam  and  Water  Installation,  and  will  have 
many  of  our  Specialties  at  our  Exhibit. 

Look  us  up  and  get  familiar  with  our  lines. 

We  specialize  in  every  detail  of  Brass  manufac- 
turing, for  Steam,  Water,  etc. 

Our  goods  are  known  throughout  the  Dominion  for 
the  durable  service  they  give,  and  we  can  give  you  what 
others  have  been  getting  for  years,  "  Lasting  Satisfaction." 


We  Want  You  to  Know  About 

Morrison's  J.M.T.  Injectors 
Morrison's  Steam  Gauges 
Morrison's  Steam  Cocks 
Morrison's   J.M.T.  Valves 

and  all  the 
MORRISON  STANDARD  LINES 


The  saving  of  much  time  nnd  consi.lerable  money  follows  the 
careful  selection  of  these  goods  for  the  mamifacturing  plant. 


Just  a  few  of  the  many 


J.M.T.  Cushion  Check  Valve 

Slow-Closing-  Non-Hammering  also  Copper  and 
Radium  Disc  Valves 


[fnprovEd  J.M  T.  Injectorsf] 

Operate  from  20  lbs  to  260  lbs.  The  widest  work. 
ing  range  of  any  Injector  made. 


J.M.T.  Valve 

Made  in  all  the  Standard  Patterns.  Medium. 
Heavy  and  Extra  Heavy  Weights,  with 
Renewable  Disc — For  All  Uses 


The  James  Morrison  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited 

93  -  97  ADELAIDE  STREET  WEST    -  TORONTO 
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A  POWER  PLANT  PROTECTED 


Your  profit  is  largely  dependent  on  your  motors 
running  ALL  DAY,  EVERY  DAY.  Break- 
downs   decrease    profit    and    can  be 
avoided 


Specify  "  D  &  W"  Fuses  and  Cutouts 

Your  fuse  protection  is  insurance  and  like  it  should 
be  the  best  obtainable 


"  D  &  W  " 

Safe      Reliable  Accurate 
Best  Workmanship 
Finest  Materials 


For  20  years  the  leaders  of  all  new  de- 
velopment in  the  fuse  business,  and  a 
guarantee  goes  with  every  "  D  &  W  " 
Fuse  and  Cutout. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1068  and  Prices 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CANADA 


Ttl 


AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.umitld 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary,  Vancouver 
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DOMINION  PAPER  BOX  Co  Limited^ 

469 --*83    KING  STREET  WEST 

T  o  R  o  M  -r  O  . 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAPER  BOXES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  , 


Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Montreal,  will  build  a  ten-storey 
retail  department  store  in  Montreal. 

The  National  Finance  Company  will  build  a  seven-storey 
office  building  in  Vancouver. 

The  McClary  Manufacturing  Company,  London,  have  let  the 
contract  for  a  $27,000  office  building  and  factory  in  Montreal. 

The  Positive  Clutch  and  Pulley  Works,  Toronto,  will  build 
a  $10,000  factory  building  in  Aurora,  Ont. 

The  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  will  build  an  extension  to  their 
factory  in  Brantford  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

The  Zimmerman  Knitting  Co.  are  making  an  addition  to 
their  plant  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

The  Montreal  Locomotive  Works  will  erect  a  new  building 
at  Longue  Points,  at  a  cost  of  $34,000. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Limited,  have  just 
completed  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Maisonneuve. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
are  having  plans  prepared  for  a  $400,000  factory  in  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

H.  P.  Ledoux,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  tobaccos,  are 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  cigarette  factory  in  Win- 
nipeg. 

Tenders  have  closed  for  the  big  store  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  Calgary.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be 
$1,500,000. 

The  Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co.  are  in  negotiation  with 
the  town  of  Brighton,  Ont.,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  factory  there. 

The  Canada  Rattan  Chair  Mfg.  Company  are  building  a 
factory  at  Victoriaville,  Que.  This  is  a  new  company  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $49,000. 

Allis-Chalmers-Bullock,  Limited,  have  completed  the  recon- 
structon  of  their  plant  which  was  practically  damaged  by 
fire  recently. 

The  Montreal  Steel  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  building  a  large 
new  plant  at  Longue  Pointe,  Que.,  near  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed M'ontreal  Dry  Dock. 
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COMMEIVT  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Freight  Rates  to  the  West. 

ONE  principle  of  railway  logic  the  shipping  public  in 
its  ignorance  has  always  been  slow  to  accept.  The 
payment  of  higher  rates  from  Montreal  to  Calgary  than 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  remains  a  grievance.  The 
theory  of  water  competition,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  cast  aside 
and  the  railway  man  builds  itp  a  strong  argument  for  his 
contention,  introducing  with  a  glibness  that  almost  per- 
suades, sundry  references  to  the  Horn,  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Hawaii.  But  a  theory  is  always  rather  roughly  jostled  by 
known  facts  and  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  sees  be- 
fore him  the  compelling  fact  that  it  costs  the  railways  less 
to  haul  a  shipment  two  thousand  miles  than  to  haul  it 


three  tlidusaiid  miles,  and  that  they  charge  more  for  the 
less  service  than  for  the  greater.  Hence  the  grievance. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  United 
States  have  been  wrestling  with  the  problem  in  that  coun- 
try for  several  years.  A  decision  just  handed  down  has  a 
very  real  interest  for  us  as  our  rates  to  the  far  West  are  ad- 
mittedly based  on  theirs.  By  this  decision,  while  the  long 
and  short  haul  system  has  not  been  completely  established, 
a  greater  approximation  to  it  has  been  made  than  ever  be- 
fore. From  the  St.  Paul  territory  it  is  decreed  that  charges 
to  intermountain  cities  shall  in  no  case  be  greater  than  to 
the  coast  terminals.  From  the  Chicago  zone  seven  per 
cent,  additional  may  be  charged,  from  the  Buffalo  zone, 
fifteen  per  cent,  additional  is  allowed  and  from  the  New 
York  zone  twenty-five  per  cent,  additional.  The  increases 
in  the  territories  more  eastward  is  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  water  competition.  A  cursory  consideration 
of  the  new  rates  shows  that  traflfic  charges  will  in  some 
cases  be  reduced  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent,  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Spokane  and  other  interior  western  points.  That  a 
similar  reduction  will  follow  in  Canadian  territory  seems 
certain.  Edmonton.  Calgary,  Nelson  and  the  other  cities 
of  the  interior  far  West  will  reap  the  benefit.  What  efi'ect 
the  prospective  reductions  will  have  on  distributing  centres 
remains  to  be  seen.  By  reducing  the  rates  from  Montreal 
and  Toronto  to  these  middle  points  will  Vancouver  sulfer? 
And  how  will  Winnipeg,  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
he  affected?  These  are  questions  which  a  readjustment  of 
rates  is  bound  to  raise.  They  are,  however,  in  the  final 
analysis  secondary  to  the  problem  of  bringing  supplies  to 
the  consumer  at  tlve  minimum  of  expense. 


Recij)rocit}  in  rneniplojineut. 

THE  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  is  operating 
at  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  capacity. 
That  indicates  a  lack  of  employment  for  a  quarter  of  the 
workmen  who  are  normally  engaged  in  that  industry.  The 
railways  are  laying  off^  men  by  the  thousand.  The  same 
condition  exists  now  or  will  develop  in  the  near  future 
in  all  other  branches  of  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion. Business  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  precarious 
state.  Yet  this  is  the  country  to  which  we  are  asked  to  tie 
up  in  a  business  way.    Eeciprocity  in  unemployment  and 
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in  stagnation  will  follow  reciprocity  in  business.  We  can- 
not have  one  without  the  other.  Do  the  workmen  of 
Canada  wish  to  exchange  employment  for  unemployment, 
prosperity  for  depression?  That  is  the  question  before 
them. 


Building  Conditions  in  Toronto. 

ANOTHER  effort  will  be  made  to  overcome  official  ob- 
stinacy in  the  matter  of  Toronto's  building  by-law. 
The  season  is  approaching  when  plans  for  factories  and 
warehouses  for  next  year's  construction  will  have'  to  be 
got  under  way.  Still  no  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  conditions  under  which  building  can  be  done.  The 
city  architect  has  stated  that  he  has  some  amendments 
under  consideration  but  his  attitude  throughout  has  been 
one  of  opposition  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  citizens'  committee.  The  committee  has  decided  to 
appeal  direct  to  the  Board  of  Control  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  more  reasonable  conditions.  It  should  not  require 
so  much  agitation  to  bring  about  a  simple  reform.  Nothing 
is  asked  for  which  will  in  any  way  put  the  safety  of 
buildings  in  jeopardy.  On  the  contrary,  in  several  par- 
ticulars suggestions  are  made  for  making  the  requirements 
more  stringent.  A  sane  building  by-law  will  safeguard 
public  life  without  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, it  will  encourage  the  erection  of  fire-proof 
structures  instead  of  inferior  buildings,  it  will  bring  struc- 
tural engineering  into  line  with  the  practice  obtaining  in 
other  cities.  Advances  and  changes  have  been  made  since 
the  present  by-law  was  drawn  up.  Concrete  work  is  prac- 
tically an  innovation.  Sufficient  consideration  has  not 
been  given  to  these  developments.  At  present  a  floor  has 
to  be  built  of  such  strength  that  no  possible  weight  can 
affect  it.  Now  it  is  quite  proper  and  necessary  that  a  floor 
should  be  capable  of  supporting  any  load  that  will  be 
placed  on  it,  with  a  fair  margin  above  that,  but  when  this 
margin  has  been  provided  for  why  increase  the  cost  by 
doubling  or  trebling  the  strength?  In  other  words,  why 
go  beyond  the  requirements  of  absolute  safety?  Wasteful- 
ness in  l)uilding  costs  must  be  minimised. 


Unrest  in  England. 

UNEEST  is  shaking  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Eiots 
marked  the  railway  and  wine  makers  troubles  in 
France,  but  the  outbreaks  were  ascribed  to  the  tempera- 
mental ebulliency  of  the  Celtic  people.  Strikes  and  revo- 
lutions in  the  South  are  credited  to  the  hot  Southern 
blood.  Eiots  in  the  United  States  are  marked  up  to  tradi- 
tional western  lawlessness.  But  England  is  the  land  of 
law  and  order.  Hers  is  the  freedom  which  has  slowly 
broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.  Lawless- 
ness should  have  no  place  within  her  walls.  Far  other  is 
the  case.    Strikers  in  London  and  Liverpool  in  tens  of 


thousands  have  initiated  a  period  of  wild  anarchy.  Not 
even  the  presence  of  soldiery  was  enough  to  quell  the 
recklessness  of  the  mobs.  A  state  of  warfare  existed  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities  and  a  temporary  subjection  was  effected 
only  by  the  deadly  use  of  rifles.  The  food  supply  of  Eng- 
land was  cut  off  as  effectively  as  it  could  have  been  by  a 
foreign  foe.  The  Declaration  of  London  becomes  only  of 
secondary  importance.  The  problem  would  appear  to  be 
not  one  of  getting  grain  into  British  ports  but  of  passing 
it  on  to  the  consuming  public,  through  the  revolutionists 
who  oppose  its  distribution.  The  whole  situation  must  be 
causing  deep  searchings  of  heart  among  the  British  people. 
What  is  the  cause  of  it  and  where  is  it  to  stop?  A  social 
revolution  has  been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  past  three  years.  Democracy  has  advanced  farther  in 
that  period  than  in  the  preceding  half  century.  Is  the 
present  social  unrest  the  result  of  a  breaking  away  from 
old  ties  and  old  traditions,  or  is  it  but  one  phase  of  the 
movement  which  has  found  expression  in  other  directions 
in  the  enactment  of  advanced  workmen's  compensation 
measures,  old  age  pensions,  new  systems  of  land  and  wealth 
taxation,  and  a  curtailment  of  hereditary  power?  Is  it 
socialism  or  anarchy?  It  is  said  that  the  most  danger- 
ous time  in  the  life  of  a  heathen  nation  is  yvhen  it  has 
given  up  the  gods  of  its  fathers  but  has  not  yet  come  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  England  is  giving  up  many 
of  the  traditions  and  precedents  which  have  been  a  religion 
to  her  in  the  stormy  days  of  centuries  that  are  past.  Has 
democracy  provided  the  leadership  to  maintain  under  new 
principles  of  life  and  government  the  stability,  the  pro- 
gressiveness,  and  the  efficiency  which  characterized  the 
national  life  up  to  the  present  ?  -  Not  only  Englishmen, 
but  no  less  that  larger  people  who  populate  the  overseas 
dominions  are  gravely  interested  in  the  social  re-adjust- 
i-nents  through  which  the  mother  country  is  passing.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  troubles  will  not  result  in 
industrial  disaster. 


Of  Interest  to  Workmen. 

RECIPEOCITY,  says  The  WeeJdy  Sun,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  wholly  as  a  farmers'  issue.  Quite  right. 
There  are  a  good  few  people  in  Canada  who  have  to  earn 
their  livings  otherwise  than  by  farming.  For  instance, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  employed  directly  in 
factories.  On  the  assumption  that  one  worker  represents 
a  family  of  four  on  the  average,  we  have  1,800,000  people 
dependent  npon  manufactures  for  their  livelihood.  Those, 
with  the  tradesmen  and  professional  men  who  serve  their 
needs,  make  up  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  total  popu- 
lation. A  fiscal  policy  which  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation this  portion  of  our  population,  is  one-sided  and  in- 
adequate. Wherein  does  the  reciprocity  proposal  affect 
them  except  to  injure  them?  The  tariff  is  reduced  on  a 
niuuber  of  items  and  employment  in  consequence  becomes 
less  secure.  The  farmers,  we  are  told,  will  get  more  for 
their  products.  From  whom?  Truly  reciprocity  cannot 
be  regarded  wholly  as  a  farmers'  issue. 
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How  Individual  Industries  are  Affected. 

WHEN  all  is  said  and  done,  the  effect  of  freedom  of 
trade  in  specific  cases  is  the  best  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  reciprocity  in  general.  For  instance,  we 
take  the  case  of  timber.  For  years  our  trees  were  cut  with 
reckless  prodigality  and  floated  across  to  United  States 
mills.  Did  the  ensuing  wealth  suggest  to  Canadians  that 
the  practice  should  be  extended?  Not  so.  First  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  passed  restrictive  legislation,  and  un- 
manufactured timber  was  no  longer  sent  across  the  lakes. 
That  was  under  a  Liberal  regime.  No  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  owners  of  timber  could  get  higher 
prices  for  their  supplies  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  the  timber 
in  its  raw  state  should  not  be  exported.  This  legislation 
met  with  universal  approval  in  the  -Province  of  Ontario. 
It  has  been  enforced  by  both  Liberal  and  Conservative  ad- 
ministrations. Then  followed  Quebec.  Quebec,  too,  dis- 
covered, after  years  of  experience,  that  access  to  the  United 
States  market  was  not  the  greatest  blessing  conceivable. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  steadily  impoverishing  the  Province. 
Legislation  similar  to  that  of  Ontario  was  passed,  again 
by  a  Liberal  Government  and  with  general  approval.  The 
larger  market  has  been  closed  on  the  initiative  of  Can- 
adians. And  the  movement  spreads.  On  October  first 
New  Brunswick  will  put  into  effect  the  regulations  adopted 
in  April  last  for  the  conservation  of  her  forest  resources. 
These  provide  that  "  all  sales  of  timber  licenses  "  giving 
the  right  to  cut  "  spruce  or  other  soft  wood  trees  or  timber, 
other  than  pine  and  poplar  "  and  "  all  licenses  or  permits 
to  cut  such  timber"  shall  be  "subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  Schedule  A"  of  the  Act,  which  may  be  cited  as 
"  The  Manufacturing  Condition."  Schedule  A,  referred 
lo,  provides  that  "every  timber  license  or  permit  confer- 
ring aiithority  to  cut  spruce  or  other  soft  wood  trees  or 
timber,  not  being  pine  or  poplar,  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing pulp  or  paper,  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown 
shall  contain  and  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  all  such 
timber  cut  under  the  authority  or  permission  of  such 
license  or  permit  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  that  is 
to  say,  into  merchantable  pulp  and  paper,  or  into  sawn 
lumber,  woodenware,  utensils  or  other  articles  of  commerce 
or  merchandise  as  distinguished  from  the  said  spruce  or 
other  timber  in  its  raw  or  unmanufactured  state."  Three 
provinces,  after  years  of  experience  with  "  the  larger  mar- 
ket," have  declared  it  a  fallacy.  Its  effect  has  been  to  im- 
poverish the  country  b}'  denuding  it  of  a  natural  resource 
of  commanding  value. 


Developing  Export  Trade. 

THE  place  of  catalogues  in  the  development  of  a 
foreign  trade  is  discussed  by  a  British  Consul  to 
Mexico  in  a  recent  consular  report.  "This  Consulate," 
he  writes,  "  receives  during  the  year  inquiries  relative  to 


an  infinite  number  of  subjects,  such  inquiries  generally 
being  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  printed  mat- 
ter, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  more  often  than  not  is 
printed  in  English  and  gives  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  some 
home  port.  This  printed  matter  when  in  such  shape  is 
really  of  very  little  use,  and  it  is  surprising  that  those  de- 
sirous of  increasing  their  trade  by  correspondence  do  not 
add  some  kind  of  information  whereby  possible  customers 
would  know  what  an  article  would  cost  them  delivered  at 
tliis  port,  exclusive  of  customs  duties  and  landing  charges. 
Exporters  can  readily  ascertain  approximately  what  these 
charges  will  be  by  applying  to  any  steamship  agency,  who 
would  inform  them  whether  the  particular  class  of 
merchandise  would  pay  freight  on  a  weight  or  a  measure- 
ment basis  and  the  rates  ruling  at  that  time.  At  the 
present  there  is  very  little  fluctuation  in  ocean  rates  to 
Mexico,  all  the  principal  lines  of  steamers  being  in  agree- 
ment on  tliis  subject.  While  tliis  would  give  the  purchaser 
an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  the  article  he  was  buying,  it  would 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  ocean  rates  and  charges 
quoted  would  be  actually  guaranteed."  The  writer,  liow- 
ever,  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  catalogues  and  print- 
ed matter  in  general  should  be  supplementary  to  personal 
work.  "After  many  years  residence  in  this  country,"  he 
says :  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  of  increiising 
trade  is  to  send  competent  representatives  as  canvassers 
who  can  undertake  probably  two  or  three  lines,  bearing  in 
mind  that  amongst  other  requisites  essential  to  success  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  will  conduce 
to  a  speedy  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  -this  country."  The  whole 
problem  of  export  trade  resolves  itself  into  making  the 
purchase  of  goods  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  prospective 
buyer.  Prices  must  be  quoted  in  his  own  coinage,  he  must 
"  know  what  the  goods  are  going  to  cost  on  his  own  shelves, 
the  description  must  be  in  his  native  language.  These  are 
the  elementary  requirements. 


Ai\  Industry  in  Danger. 

RATIFICATION  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  will 
wipe  out  Canada's  book  paper  manufacturers.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  call  for  the  elimination  of  the 
protection  on  papers  under  four  cents  a  pound  in  value. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Canadian  negotiators  thought  that 
they  were  merely  placing  news  paper  on  the  free  list.  In 
fact  this  has  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  representatives. 
However,  United  States  manufacturers  make  book  papers 
at  less  than  four  cents  a  pound.  They  can  do  so  because 
of  the  immense  market,  and  hence  the  immense  output. 
Against  the  competition  of  this  paper  coming  in  free  of 
duty,  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  helpless.  More  than 
in  most  products  the  cost  of  paper  depends  upon  the  out- 
put The  mills  which  are  operating  in  the  United  States 
to  supply  a  market  of  over  ninety  million  people  are  turn- 
ing out  their  product  more  cheaply  than  those  in  Canada 
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with  a  market  of  eight  millions.  Conditions  liere  are  im- 
proving. Costs  are  being  reduced  as  population  increases. 
But  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  admitting  free  competi- 
tion. It  will  mean  the  destruction  of  that  industry  which 
has  been  built  np  as  a  result  of  years  of  patient  toil.  What 
can  be  done  if  sufficient  time  is  given  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  news  paper,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  so  firmly 
established  that  it  can  now  compete  with  the  world.  No 
one  will  question  the  wisdom  of  having  fostered  this  in- 
dustry in  its  earlier  stages.  Canada  is  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  it,  in  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  work- 
men in  our  paper  mills,  adding  to  the  demand  for  farm 
and  other  products,  and  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  a 
valuable  natural  resource.  The  higher  manufacture  of 
pulp  into  book  and  other  papers  could  be  developed  just 
as  easily.  Is  it  not  worth  while?  The  failure  to  protect 
them  under  the  present  agreement  is  but  another  example 
of  the  glaring  lack  of  expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  contingent  when  the  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress. 


Trade  with  South  Africa. 

SOME  time  ago  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  offered  free 
transportation  to  South  Africa  to  commercial  men 
who  wished  to  look  over  that  field  as  an  outlet  for  their 
export  trade.  The  results  have  been  satisfactory.  Last 
year  two  manufacturers  joined  in  sending  ont  a  represen- 
tative. Business  resulted  almost  immediately,  at  first  only 
in  small  orders,  but  more  recently  by  a  single  vessel  over 
twelve  carloads  were  shipped  by  the  two  firms.  This 
incident  shows  the  possibilities  that  are  now  open  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  South  Africa.  The  steamship 
company  which  has  been  giving  a  service  to  that  colony 
for  some  years  has  recognized  this  and  has  offered  large 
inducements  to  get  Canadians  to  visit  the  country  and  see 
for  themselves  the  business  that  was  offering.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Poussette,  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  there,  on  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Canada  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  ex- 
porters the  fact  that  Canadian  goods  were  wanted  and 
could  be  sold  there.  The  ties  of  sentiment  are  not  weak, 
and  Canada  will  be  doing  a  good  service  to  the  Empire 
by  strengthening  them  in  this  case  by  more  frequent  inter- 
course and  the  development  of  a  mutual  trade. 


Limits  Power  of  Parliament. 

PEOTEST  has  been  made  ^against  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment because  it  takes  from  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  the  power  to  encourage  specific  industries  by  boun- 
ties. The  objection  is  well  taken.  Examples  are  not  want- 
ing to  prove  how  very  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large 
such  temporary  assistance  is,  nor  have  the  benefits  attached 
to  the  policy  of  giving  bounties  been  confined  to  any  one 
class  or  district.  In  British  Columbia  the  lead  industry 
was  at  a  standstill  until  assistance  was  given  to  smelters 


of  lead  ore.  At  once  the  mines  were  opened  and  a  refining 
plant  was  put  into  active  operation.  A  natural  resource 
became  of  real  value  and  many  men  were  engaged  in  the 
various  operations,  running  from  the  mining  of  the  ore  to 
the  transportation  of  the  finished  product.  In  Ontario  a 
bounty  is  given  on  the  product  of  petroleum  wells.  As  a 
result  a  great  and  valuable  natural  resource  has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  undoubted  advantage  of  Canada.  The  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  has  been  put  m  a 
flourishing  condition  by  similar  assistance.  Finally  the 
steel  and  iron  ti'ades  have  received  an  immense  impetus 
llirongii  the  policy  of  bounties.  Nor  has  this  advantage 
cost  the  country  anything,  for  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  stated  on 
the  floor  of  Parliament  that  the  amount  paid  in  bounties 
was  amply  made  up  by  the  additional  customs  revenues 
whicli  the  steel  and  iron  industries  produced.  The  growth 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton  shows  clearly  the  results  of  the 
establishment  of  a  steel  plant.  Around  it  grows  up  a 
series  of  industries  requiring  steel  and  iron  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial, and  adding  immensely  to  the  busine'ss  of  the 
country.  Canada  has  not  yet  her  industries  firmly  estab- 
lished. She  should  retain  complete  independence  of  action 
to  deal  with  problems  as  they  arise,  ever  setting  a  founda- 
tion for  a  complete  industrial  system. 


Commerce  of  the  Empire. 

FEW  articles  of  commerce  exist  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  some  corner  of  the  British  Empire.  From 
the  frozen  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  burning 
sands  of  Central  Africa,  from  the  far  East  to  the  far  West, 
the  British  brotherhood  is  wrestling  with  nature  for  the 
production  of  the  articles  which  are  native  to  the  region, 
or  which  an  unwilling  soil  may  be  forced  to  produce.  The 
empire  is  almost  self-sufficient,  even  to  the  food  stuffs  for 
which  England's  industrial  millions  cry  out  with  insatiable 
greed.  And  here  the  increasing  areas  under  cultivation 
in  Canada  and  Australia  are  steadily  cutting  down  the 
deficiency. 

A  recent  special  issue  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Journal  is  devoted  to  the  trade  products  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  It  points  out  the  manifest  fact  that  many 
people  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  British 
Empire  is  capable  of  supplying  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
daughter  States,  not  only  with  much  of  the  food  of  their 
people,  but  with  raw  materials  for  their  factories  and  work- 
shops. Hence  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  in  terse 
but  clear  form  a  statement  of  the  various  articles  imported 
by  G-reat  Britain  and  their  sources.  The  principal  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  produced  in  British  countries  are 
discussed  by  groups;  the  imports  of  each  group  or  article 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  compared  -with  the  imports 
from  foreign  countries ;  the  extent  of  the  production  in 
each  state  is  briefly  indicated  and  the  condition  of  develop- 
ment, either  progressive  or  retrograde,  is  mentioned.  The 
subject  of  manufactured  goods  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  re- 
port. 
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A  fairly  large  projjortion  of  Britain's  imported  sup- 
plies of  wool,  tea,  cocoa,  wheat,  rice,  meat,  cheese,  hides 
and  skins,  oilseeds,  and  oils,  etc.,  is  derived  from  British 
Possessions.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  very 
important  products,  such  as,  for  example,  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, for  which  she  is  practically  entirely  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  her  supplies,  although  there  are  coun- 
tries within  the  Empire  where  these  products  might  be  ex- 
tensively cultivated  and  where,  in  fact,  excellent  progress 
is  already  being  made  in  that  direction. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  some  products  which  are 
new  or  comparatively  new  to  British  trade,  and  which  are 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  importers  in  that  country. 
The  particulars  given  will  help  people  to  realize  the  pres- 
ent actual  value,  as  well  as  the  vast  potentialities,  of  the 
British  Dominions  as  sources  of  supply  of  almost  every  raw 
material  and  foodstuff  required  by  the  British  importer, 
merchant,  or  manufacturer.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the  at- 
tention of  commercial  men  may  be  attracted  to  new  sources 
within  the  Empire  of  products  which  are  now  imported 
mainly  or  entirely  from  foreign  countries,  but  which 
might  be  obtained,  more  advantageously,  perhaps,  from 
the  Colonies,  to  the  gain  both  of  the  producer  abroad  and 
the  importer  at  home. 

The  tables  which  accompany  the  review  are  illuminat- 
ing. As  a  record  of  the  Empire's  resources  they  are  most 
valuable  and  suggestive,  and  they  should  develop  an  in- 
ternal trade  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  all  concerned. 


Bates  to  Western  Canada. 

Anew  system  of  rate  making  on  transcontiueutal 
freight  traffic  has  been  established  by  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  United  States.  J^ot  only 
were  reductions  ordered  on  traffic  to  Spokane,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  other  cities  of  the  AVest,  but  the  principle  was 
established  that  rates  to  the  inland  western  towns  should 
be  made  on  a  graded  scale,  being  a  proportional  part  of  the 
rate  to  the  coast.  Formerly  these  rates  were  made  by  cak- 
ing the  through  rate  to  the  coast  and  adding  the  local  rate 
back,  the  ruling  principle  being  the  water  competition 
around  the  Horn.  Canadian  shippers  have  a  large  interest 
in  this  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Bates  to  "Western  Canadian  points  have -been  fixed  in  con- 
formity with  the  United  States  practice.  While  the  Can- 
adian Railway  Act  contains  a  clause  specifying  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  charge  for  a  longer  haul  be  less  than  for  a 
shorter  haul,  other  conditions  being  equal,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Commission  that  this  rule  does  not  prohibit  the 
railways  fjom  meeting  the  competition  of  United  States 
roads  on  the  coast,  which  in  turn  has  been  governed  by 
water  competition  up  till  now.  The  establishment  of  rates 
in  the  United  States,  based  on  distances  rather  than  com- 
petition, will  do  away  with  the  reason  for  discrimination 
in  Canada.  There  should  be  no  longer  a  higher  rate  from 
Montreal  or  Toronto  to  Calgary  than  from  the  same  cities 
to  Vancouver.   No  doubt  the  railways  will  follow  their  pre- 


vious custom  of  acting  in  uniformity  with  the  United 
States  lines  in  the  handling  of  western  traffic.  Indeed  to 
hold  their  business  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
the  rates  of  their  rivals  across  the  line.  The  western  in- 
land districts  of  Canada  should  soon  get  tlie  benefits  of 
lower  rates. 


Mistaken  Sympathy. 

A certain  degree  of  picturesqueness  is  lent  to  the  reci- 
procity controversy  by  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide, 
whose  hectic  appeals  to  the  farmers  of  the  West  are  aimed 
at  stirring  up  class  against  class  and  section  against  sec- 
tion. In  a  recent  issue  it  warns  its  readers  that  if  reci- 
procity is  defeated  "  the  shackles  of  protectionism  will  be 
more  closely  riveted  upon  the  necks  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple." It  is  astonishing  how  ready  the  people  of  other 
countries  are  to  be  enslaved.  Into  Western  Canada,  the 
part  which  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide  should  know  the  best, 
immigrants  have  flowed  on  an  ever-rising  tide.  Fifty 
thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  two  hundred  thousand, 
this  year  over  three  hundred  thousand  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  taken  up  citizenship  under  the 
economic  conditions  existing,  and  glad  they  have  been  to 
do  so.  Has  there  been  any  movement  on  their  part  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  birth?  On  the  contrary  the  l)est 
immigration  agents  we  have  are  the  prosperous  farmers 
who  are  sending  for  their  friends  to  come  and  enjoy  the 
prosperity  which  is  open  to  all.  The  prosperity  of  Western 
Canada  has  become  the  topic  of  conversation  at  home  and 
abroad.  Through  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  home- 
steads are  free,  through  the  bounty  of  Providence  those 
homesteads  produce  harvests  of  golden  wealth.  So  that 
in  no  country  in  the  world  can  a  man  start  in  agriculture 
and  attain  a  position  of  independence  in  so  short  a  time. 
To  talk  about  shackles  to  farmers  who  till  a  quarter,  a  half 
or  a  whole  section,  who  have  modern  farm  machinery  and 
who  drive  their  own  motor  cars,  must  be  as  amusing  to  the 
writer  in  the  Guide  as  it  is  to  the  man  who  reads  it.  No 
class  is  being  impoverished  by  another  in  this  country. 

WILL  THE  TROJAN  G'FT  HORSE  BE  ADMITTED  ? 


Tritt  do  Caiiatla)  :    Isn't  he  a.ipeach  of  a  horse,  and  it's  all  for  you.  with 
Uncle  Sam's  love.— From  the  Montreal  Star 
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PROVISION  AGAINST  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. 


A  scheme  to  provide  against  unemployment,  which  has  been 
in  operation  at  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bradford  (Eng- 
land) Dyers'  Association  during  the  past  five  years,  has 
worked  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  men's  union,  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Dyers,  gives  out-of-work  benefits  to 
its  members  of  $1.95  a  week.  To  this  sum  the  Dyers'  Asso- 
ciation adds  a  similar  amount. 

In  periods  of  poor  trade,  when  many  men  are  out  of  work, 
arrangements  are  made  for  a  man  to  accept  a  lump  sum  in 
commutation  of  his  right  to  the  weekly  allowance,  which  en- 
ables him  to  go  abroad,  thus  removing  a  competitor  from  a 
congested  market.  For  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  the  syndicate  contributed  $1,363  in  connection  with  the 
scheme. 

Any  man  discharged  for  drunkenness,  repeated  breaking  of 
time,  insubordination,  or  other  offence  is  precluded  from  any 
benefit  in  the  scheme,  which  affords  for  the  employers  a  mini- 
mum of  wantonly  broken  time  and  insures  that  the  men  are 
comparatively  well  off  when  out  of  work. 


HINTS   TO  MANUFACTURERS. 


"  The  importance  of  good  oommeroial  travellers  in  open- 
ing up  and  extending  trade  reilatioms  is  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  subject,"  says  a 
Britiislh  Consul  in  a  recent  report.  "The  representatives  of 
British  manufactorers  appear,  however,  to  be  very  muoh  in 
the  minority  m  loompared  with  the  Tepresentatives  of  Ameri- 
can and  German  firms.  W'hilst  some  few  British  manu- 
facturers are  in  the  ihablt  of  .having  their  travellers  make 
periodical  visits  to  Mexico,  these  vis.iits  are  so  far  apart  that 
the  (trade  is  Ihard  to  'hold.  Mexican  dealers,  if  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  goods  they  have  previously  purchased  and  with 
the  general  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the  manufacturer, 
will  often  reserve  their  orders.,  provided  they  know  tihat  the 
representative  of  the  firm  they  have  previously  dealt  with  is 
likely  to  call  upon  thiem  again  before  long.  If  the  dealer  does 
not  know  when  the  traveller  is  likely  to  return  he  will  most 
likely  place  his  orders  with  ithe  representative  of  some  other 
manufacturer  who  may  happen  to  call  and  be  able  to  produce 
an  up-to-date  line  of  samples. 

"In  making  up  an  order  the  dealer  is  often  greatly  assisted 
by  suggestions  from  the  representative  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  that  any  sug- 
gestions made  by  his  representative  should  'be  6ona  fide  and 
made  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  merchant  to  increase  and 
push  his  sales  in  certain  lines.  Cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  British  manufacturers  ihave  expended  ilarge 
sums  of  money  in  sending  out  thoroughly  efficient  represenita- 
tives  to  Mexico,  wlho  have  introdiuced  the  articles  manufa'c- 
tured  all  over  tihe  Republic,  and  a  good  business  has  resulted. 
Unfortuinately  this  trade  has  not  heen  followed  np,-  and  the 
business,  to  secure  w'hiali  the  manufaicturer  had  expendc'd  a 
large  sum  of  money,  is  being  allowed  to  slip  away.  Manu- 


facturers sending  travellers  out  to  Mexico  should  arrange  for 
them  to  call  on  their  customers  at  ileast  once,  if  not  twice, 
every  year.  In  the  interim  let  the  manufacturer  keep  in  touch 
with  his  customers  by  sending  out  monthly  quotations  printed 
in  Spanish,  leafiets  calling  attention  to  any  changes  or  im- 
provements in  the  goods  manufactured,  etc.  The  Mexican  cus- 
tom of  sending  out  New  Year's  .cards  is  not  to  be  despised.  I 
'have  known  of  several  cases  where  business  has  resulted 
thi'ough  the  extefision  of  this  small  courtesy,  especially  in  the 
interior  of  Mexico. 

"In  cases  where  manufaciturers  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  out  a  personal  representative  I  would  sug- 
gest the  establishment  of  commercial  agencies  in  the  most 
important  business  centres.  At  these  agencies  samples  might 
be  exhibited,  and  catalogues  and  general  price  lists  furnished. 
The  expense  of  running  such  an  agency  would  be  compara- 
tively light  if  divided  up  between  several  different  firms.  The 
full  working  details  of  these  agencies  would,  (however,  have  to 
be  carefully  studied  out  by  the  manufacturers,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  some  of  our  im- 
poritant  manufacturing  centres  might  he  able  to  devise  some 
practicable  scheme  for  the  establishment  abroad  of  commer- 
cial agencies  such  as  I  have  suggested." 


WHERE  WORKMEN  STAND. 


If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  the  mechanics  and  artisans 
generally  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  assert  themselves 
or  interest  themselves  specially  in  lielping  to  decide  for  a 
policy  it  is  the  present  time.  If  the  moulders,  the  machinists, 
the  pattern  makers,  the  boiler  makers,  torass  workers,  sheet 
metal  workers,  etc.,  etc.,  could  only  have  the  opportunity  of 
looking  around  among  the  big  pulp  and  paper  mills,  the 
saw  mills,  elevators  and  such  like,  at  many  of  the  prominent 
water  powers  througihout  the  Province  of  Quebec  they  would 
be  surprised  to  see  w.hat  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  of  all 
kinds  is  already  coming  into  Canada  from  the  United  States. 
This  might  just  as  well  as  not  be  manufactured  in  Canada 
by  Canadian  workmien.  After  many  years  of  experience 
ray  best  advice  to  the  workman  is  to  devote  some  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  his  own  interest  which  surely  lies  in  the 
direction  of  sending  men  to  parliament  w;ho  will  stand  for  a. 
reasonable  and  consistent  protection  to  Canadian  industries. 
This,  if  procured,  is  surely  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
more  work  and  better  wages  for  the  mechanics  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary  w.hat  would  reciprocity  do  for  them? 
Simply  pave  the  way  for  later  concessions,  such  as  free 
machinery,  and  other  manufactured  articles,  and  if  the  pro- 
gress of  .mechanics  in  this  country  is  already  retarded 
through  importatio.n  of  American  machinery,  as  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact,  w'hat  mnst  happen  later  when  the  big  plants 
of  Uncle  S'am  swoop  .down  on  our  market? 

In  fact,  for  years  past  the  writer  lias  told  every  ■  com- 
mittee of  workmen  that  ever  waited  on  him  on  the  question 
of  hours  and  wages,  that  they  some  day  would  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  their  interests  lie  in  the  direction  or  securing  ample 
protection  on  their  work — get  this  and  the  better  wages  must 
follow. 
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LEATHER  FACTORIES  SACRIFICED   TO  FOREIGN 

COMPETITION 

Six  Canadian  Factories  Have  Closed  Their  Doors  and  the  Employees  Have  Been 
Thrown  Out  of  Work  as  a  Result  of  Reduction  in  Tariff  on  Leather. 


CERTAIN  leaders  of  free  trade  sentiment  in  Canada  have 
endeavored  to  create  feeling  against  the  manufacturer 
by  accusing  him  of  using  the  present  tariff  as  a  means 
of  undue  enrichment,  and  have  sought  to  show  that  manufac- 
turing is  not  in  any  particular  need  of  protection  in  this 
country.  Not  only  are  such  allegations  wholly  devoid  of  fact, 
but  there  is  indisputable  evidence  to  prove  that  a  protective 
tariff  is  still  essential  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  Dominion 
and  that  the  withdrawal  of  protection  has  been  the  immediate 
and  inevitable  cause  of  business  disasters. 

A  conspicuous  example  is  afforded  in  the  downfall  of 
several  flourishing  branches  of  the  Canadian  leather  indus- 
try, following  the  passing  of  the  Albany  Treaty  of  March, 
1910.  This  treaty,  it  will  be  recalled,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
apparently  trifling  reductions  in  the  Canadian  tariff,  by  means 
of  which  we  were  able  to  buy  President  Taft  off  from  applying, 
to  importations  from  this  country,  the  maximum  schedule  of 
the  new  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  Among  other  concessions  agreed 
to  was  a  reduction  of  21/2  per  cent,  in  the  duty  on  upper  and 
fine  leathers,  bringing  it  down  from  nV2  per  cent,  to  15  per 
■cent.  Trifling  as  it  may  seem,  this  small  reduction  has  dealt 
a  staggering  blow  to  the  Canadian  leather  industry,  and  has 
forced  at  least  six  progressive  concerns,  employing  upwards 
of  500  skilled  mechanics  in  the  aggregate,  to  close  down  the 
upper  and  fine  leather  departments  of  their  tanneries,  and  to 
surrender  the  field  to  their  American  competitors. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  most  people  will  ask,  "that  so  small 
a  change  could  be  followed  by  such  serious  results?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  involves  a  story  that  makes  real 
interesting  reading,  and  that  throws  much  valuable  sidelight 
on  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion before  making  any  tariff  change,  however  inconsequen- 
tial it  may  appear  on  the  surface. 

Boosting  tbe  Price  of  Hides. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  multi-millionaire  packers  of  the 
United  States — more  generally  known  as  the  Beef  Trust — • 
decided  among  themselves  that  they  were  not  getting  enough 
for  their  hides,  so  they  began  advancing  their  prices  to  the 
tanners.  Naturally  the  tanners  demurred  and  said  that  if 
the  prices  were  not  retained  at  the  old  level  they  would 
purchase  their  hides  elsewhere.  The  reply  of  the  packers 
was  characteristic  of  their  doggedly  determined  way  of  doing 
business.  "  If  you  don't  buy  our  hides  at  our  prices,"  they 
said,  "we  will  go  into  the  tanning  business  ourselves  and 
force  you  to  the  wall."  The  independent  tanners  refusing  to 
capitulate,  the  packers  proceeded  to  put  t&eir  threat  into 
execution,  and  straightway  there  was  started  a  movement 
in  the  leather  trade,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt  in  the 
shape  of  higher  prices  in  every  corner  and  hamlet  of  the  Noith 
American  Continent. 

Beef  Trust  Methods. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  erection  of  huge 
tanneries  in  connection  with  all  the  large  abattoirs  of  the 
Beef  Trust.    The  packers  said:  "We  must  get  our  price  for 


hides,  and  if  the  independent  tanner  won't  pay  it,  then  sub- 
sidiary companies  under  our  own  control  will.  We  don't 
care  whether  these  subsidiary  companies  pay  a  dividend  or 
not;  so  long  as  they  pay  us  big  prices  for  our  hides  we  can 
let  the  profits  of  the  Beef  Trust  make  up  for  their  losses.'' 

But  this  was  only  a  halfway  measure,  for  the  independent 
tanners  were  able  to  buy  hides  from  smaller  packers  not  in 
the  Trust,  and  that  too  at  prices  which  enabled  them  to 
operate  at  a  profit.  So  the  Beef  Trust  went  a  step  further; 
it  established  buying  agencies  in  all  those  centres  from  which 
the  independent  tanners  drew  their  supply  and  proceeded 
to  bid  prices  up  to  what  the  subsidiary  companies  were  pay- 
ing them.  "  What  does  it  matter,"  said  the  Trust,  "if  we  do 
lose  money  for  a  time  by  buying  hides  at  more  than  they 
are  really  worth?  The  profits  of  the  meat  business  will  more 
than  make  up  for  these  losses,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  forced 
the  independents  to  close  up  we  can  buy  up  their  plants  at  a 
few  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  then  we  will  be  in  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  and  can  charge  what  we  like  for  leather." 

And  here  is  where  market  records,  which  may  be  looked 
up  by  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested,  furnish  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  Beef  Trust. 
From  1890  to  1894  hides  were  quoted  at  from  3  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  Purchases  were  made  from  Armour  &  Co.  of  No, 
1  packer  cow  hides  at  $3.50  per  cwt.  in  the  early  nineties. 
In  1894  the  average  price  was  $4.95.  But  now  the  cattle  kings 
enter  the  field,  and  their  appearance  is  signalized  by  an 
immediate  advance  in  prices.  And  so  steady  has  that  advance 
been,  and  so  far  has  it  been  carried,  that  the  hide  which  sold 
in  1894  for  $4.95  sold  last  year  for  $15.50. 

The  Inevitable  Happens. 

In  the  face  of  this  terrible  onslaught  from  the  packers,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  independent  tanners  could 
long  survive.  One  by  one  during  these  years  of  advancing 
prices  they  were  forced  into  a  corner,  where  some  kind-hearted 
liquidator  put  them  out  of  misery  by  turning  their  plants 
over  to  the  Trust  at  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  were  worth. 
Merger  followed  merger  in  rapid  succession,  until  to-day  their 
formidable  array  strikes  terror  to  the  Canadian  tanner,  who 
operates  behind  a  tariff  wall  that  affords  him  all  too  little 
protection. 

Here  are  some  of  the  gigantic  amalgamations  for  whose 
benefit  our  tariff  on  upper  and  fine  leathers  was  reduced  2Vj 
per  cent.  The  American  Hide  and  Leather  Company  of  New 
York  City  is  capitalized  at  $35,000,000.  It  has  absorbed  E.  C. 
Cottell  &  Co.,  Boston,  Walker-Oakley  Leather  Co.,  Chicago,  J.  B 
Wood  &  Co.,  Binghampton,  N.Y.,  B.  F.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
J.  P.  Crane  &  Co.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  the  hide  and  skin  busi- 
ness of  Jos.  Hecht  &  Son,  New  York.  This  company  is  also 
said  to  control  the  Minsing  Leather  Co.,  Minsing,  Mich,  and 
Boston  Rapids,  Mich  ,  ys  well  as  having  tanneries  at  Denvers, 
Mass.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sale^i,  Mass.,  Binghampton,  N.Y.,  Boston 
Spay,  N.Y.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Malone,  N.Y.,  Man- 
istee, Mich.,  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Merrel,  Wis., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Patterson,  N.J. 

The  Centra!  Leather  Company  of  New  York  is  another 
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monster  combine,  having  an  authorized  capital  of  $80,000,000. 
This  concern  has  absorbed  and  now  operates  150  tanneries, 
and  also  controls  the  Union  Tanning  Company,  which  is  con- 
nected with  many  tanneries  and  owns  extensive  bark  lands. 

Swift  &  Company,  the  big  Chicago  house,  is  capitalized 
at  $75,000,000.  They  have  become  active  tanners,  carrying  on 
the  immense  business  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  the 
A.  C.  Lawrence  Company,  which  makes  a  wide  variety  of 
fine  leathers,  patent  and  goodyear  welting.  Other  leather 
plants  are  operated  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Hazelwood,  N.C., 
Newport,  Tenn.,  and  Welland,  Tenn.  Swifts  also  own  a  ranch 
of  300,000  acres  in  Texas  on  which  they  have  25,000  head  of 
cattle. 

Armour  &  Co.  and  Nelson,  Morris  &  Co.,  packers,  also  have 
their  tanning  interests.  The  former  company  has  seven  or 
eight  large  plants,  and  the  latter  firm  has  two  finely  equipped 
tanneries  in  Richwood,  West  Virginia,  with  a  capacity  each  of 
1,200  sides  per  day.  The  Nelson,  Morris  Company,  in  addition 
to  their  two  tanneries  in  Virginia,  have  similar  industries  at 
Westover,  Pa.,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  Vantassel  concern  in 
Dubois,  Pa. 

It  needs  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize  that  these 
veterans  of  industrial  warfare,  marshalled  under  the  general- 
ship of  the  Beef  Trust,  would  regard  the  operation  of  wiping 
other  businesses  out  of  existence  as  rnere  child's  play. 

A  Friendly  Conference. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  President  Taft  swung  the 
maximum  tariff  club  and  summoned  the  Canadian  Ministers 
to  a  friendly  conference  at  Albany.  No  one  will  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  Mr.  Fielding  went  to  that  conference  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  save  the  country  from  impending  disaster.  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  propositions  that  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  him;  he  simply  approached  the  negotiations  with  an 
open  mind,  ready  to  accept  anything  within  reason  which 
would  protect  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters.  And 
when  President  Taft  suggested  among  other  things  that  he 
should  reduce  the  duty  on  upper  and  fine  leathers  by  2V2 
per  cent.,  it  looked  reasonable  enough  to  him,  as  it  might 
to  any  man  who  was  not  in  the  business  and  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  precarious  situation  confronting  the  leather  trade. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  who  will  not  give  Mr.  Fielding  credit 
for  the  belief  that  the  proposed  reduction  would  not  affect  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  commodity,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  might  result  in  some  small  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer. So  the  proposition  was  accepted  and  the  reduction 
made  effective. 

And  what  was  the  result?  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  the 
Canadian  imports  of  calf,  kid  or  goat,  lamb  and  sheep  skins, 
dressed,  waxed  or  glazed,  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  195,054  pounds  valued  at  $184,493;  in  1911,  with  the  duty 
reduced  from  17%  to  15  per  cent.,  the  imports  of  the  leather 
goods  enumerated  above  amounted  to  404,821  pounds,  valued  at 
$341,832,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  over  100  per  cent. 
A  proportionate  increase  occurred  in  dressed,  waxed  and 
glassed  upper  leathers,  whioh  in  1910  came  in  from  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  151,236  pounds  as  compared  with 
314,107  pounds  in  1911.  Following  this  loss  of  business,  as 
effect  follows  cause,  no  less  than  six  Canadian  leather  fac- 
tories have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  fight  and  their 
plants  are  now  idle  if  not  actually  dismantled. 

Disastrous  Effect  of  Reduction. 

Thus  an  apparently  harmless  concession  of  2%  per  cent, 
to  the  United  States  on  this  class  of  leather  goods  has  to  date 
netted  us  a  serious  loss  in  industrial  efficiency.  Nor  are  there 
any  compensating  advantages  in  the  way  of  reduced  prices 


to  the  consumer  to  make  up  for  this  loss.  On  the  contrary  the 
principal  users  of  this  class  of  leather,  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers,  have  gone  on  record  with  the  Government  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  reduction  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
wipe  out  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  from  whom  they  have 
hitherto  drawn  their  supply,  and  leave  them  dependent  on  the 
Trust,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  force  them  to  pay  higher 
prices.  The  country  therefore  has  suffered  a  double  loss, 
both  manufacturer  and  consumer  being  seriously  disadvan- 
taged by  what  looked  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  harmless  change. 

And  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  Canadian  leather  industry 
to-day?  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  trust  tactics  as  applied 
to  the  stifiing  of  competition  in  the  United  States  will  not 
doubt  for  one  moment  but  that  the  independent  tanners  of 
Canada  will  be  viewed  as  legitimate  prey,  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Beef  Trust  the  same  as  their 
American  fellows  have  been. 

This  view  is  practically  substantiated  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trust  who  admits  that  he  and  his  fellows  have 
already  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  this  country.  An  English 
buyer  in  Boston  not  long  ago  was  talking  to  one  of  these 
leather  magnates  and  the  latter  remarked  in  the  course  of 
his  observations  on  the  tariff  situation,  "  If  Canada  would 
only  reduce  her  duties  2  per  cent,  on  all  leather  we  would 
wipe  the  Canadian  tanners  out  of  business  in  a  year." 

Canada  Handicapped. 

Color  is  lent  to  this  prediction  when  we  consider  the 
enormous  production  of  leather  in  the  United  States.  Her 
total  exports  of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather  in  1910 
amounted  in  value  to  more  than  $50,000,000.  This  great 
volume  of  business  is  strengthened  and  buttressed  on  every 
side  by  enormous  by-products  which  enable  the  parent  indus- 
try to  operate  on  the  very  smallest  margin  of  profits.  Besides 
making  fine  leathers  and  tanning  hides,  the  packers  of  the 
United  States  manufacture,  as  side  lines,  glue,  gelatine,  oleo- 
stearine,  tallow,  butterine,  sausage  casings,  fertilizers,  soaps 
and  numerous  other  chemical  productions. 

It  may  unhesitatingly  be  stated  that  instead  of  being  a 
time  for  less  protection,-  the  present  is  decidedly  a  time  for 
more  protection  in  the  leather  trade.  Already  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  Beef  Trust  has  set  its  fingers  on  various  places 
in  this  country,  and  is  now  exerting  a  powerful  infiuence  over 
the  markets  of  Canada.  In  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Winnipeg, 
Toronto  and  Montreal  thriving  outposts  are  situated,  and  hides 
are  slowly  but  surely  being  bid  up  to  a  price  where  the  inde- 
pendent tanner  will  find  it  unprofitable  if  not  impossible  to  do 
business.  These  are  the  interests  which  would  oppose  Cana- 
dians with  the  broadside  of  their  invested  millions.  Leather 
to  the  United  States  Trust  is  merely  a  department,  a  tentacle, 
as  it  were,  feeling  out  after  substance  to  feed  the  main  body 
which  gives  life  to  a  hundred  other  departments.  To  Cana- 
dians the  leather  and  tanning  industries  stand  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  be  protected  against  over- 
whelming odds.  They  have  been  and  are  still  quite  able  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  home  market,  and  as  the  exigencies 
of  a  growing  country  demand  more  leather,  factory  extensions 
and  increased  output  will  follow  closely  in  the  wake  of  that 
national  development. 

To  sum  up,  what  looked  on  the  surface  like  a  harmless 
concession  has  already  closed  down  six  plants,  has  thrown 
out  of  employment  over  500  skilled  mechanics,  has  impaired 
if  not  destroyed  an  investment  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  has 
exposed  the  consumer  to  the  rapacious  demands  of  a  Trust 
that  will  never  be  satisfied.  Surely  such  an  example  should 
sober  the  reckless  agitation  for  free  trade,  and  should  open 
the  eyes  of  every  thinking  Canadian  to  the  necessity  for 
reasonable,  moderate  and  stable  protection  as  a  safeguard  to 
our  industrial  development. 
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CANADIAN    MANUFACTURING  YESTERDAY 

AND  TO-DAY 

A  Review  of  Manufacturing  in  Canada  During  the  Past  Twenty-Five  Years  by  F.  P. 
Megan  in  The  Canadian  Courier.    Some  Remarkable  Advances  and  Developments. 


^  SPECTATOR  at  the  recent' aviation  meet  was  complain- 
ing  of  a  forty-minute  delay  in  getting  the  flying 
machines  in  the  air.  His  friend  reminded  him  that 
he  had  been  waiting  some  thousands  of  years  for  this  sight, 
and  that  a  half-hour  more  or  less  now  should  count  for  little. 

Just  such  impatience  as  this  has  driven  invention  forward 
step  after  step  with  feverish  haste.  A  generation  ago  grain 
was  cut  with  the  cradle.  The  method  was  not  dissimilar  to 
that  practised  two  thousand  years  earlier  by  Cinciunatus 
between  elections.  Plowing  was  done  with  a  primitiveness 
that  rested  on  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

In  the  intervening  years  improvements  have  crowded  one 
upon  another.  The  single  plow  drawn  by  horses  and  followed 
laboriously  by  the  plowman,  picturesque  in  story  but  wearied 
and  worn  in  reality,  has  given  place  to  the  ten  and  twelve 
furrow  gang  plow  drawn  by  a  gasoline  tractor  engine.  The 
cradle  has  been  succeeded  by  the  mower,  to  be  scrapped  shortly 
for  the  self-binder.  The  world  has  moved  forward  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

.  Two  decades  ago  a  kindly  old  man  in  an  Ontario  town 
made  his  rounds  from  door  to  door,  with  a  well-worn  carpet 
bag  strapped  over  his  broad  shoulders.  His  coming  was  almost 
as  joyful  an  event  to  the  children  as  that  of  Santa  Glaus,  for 
his  bag  contained  a  variegated  assortment  of  yarns  and  stock- 
ings and  mitts  to  be  displayed  with  much  ceremony  and  un- 
bounded garrulity.  He  was  the  stocking  man,  and  with  him 
the  mother  who  had  not  the  time  to  knit  for  her  own  family 
placed  her  order,  and  from  him  in  the  course  of  weeks  or 
months  received  his  manufactured  product. 

To-day  that  town  has  two  knitting  mills,  whose  looms  whirr 
with  activity.  The  picturesque  old  character  has  passed  away, 
but  in  his  stead  has  come  a  phase  of  manufacturing  which 
gives  to  the  consumer  stockings  and  mitts  at  half  the  price 
of  the  old  method. 

That  represents  manufacturing  yesterday  and  to-day.  Con- 
centration is  replacing  diffusion,  economy  is  replacing  waste- 
fulness.   The  big  factory  with  its  facilities  for  specialization, 


for  minimizing  the  overhead  charges,  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution,  has  banished  forever  the  primitive  methods  of 
a  former  day. 

Development  of  Prliiiarj  Industries. 

Canada  has  progressed  greatly  in  manufacturing  during 
recent  years.  In  the  number  of  individual  manufacturing 
plants  the  Canada  of  1881  compared  not  unfavorably  with  the 
Canada  of  to-day.  But  that  requires  an  explanation.  The 
census  returns  of  the  earlier  date  credit  Canada  with  many 
factoi'ies.  Canada  at  that  time  was  young  and  had  youthful 
ambitions  to  appear  big  in  the  world's  eyes.  Hence  the  census 
commissioner  told  the  world  that  7,986  blacksmith  shops  were 
factories,  although  they  employed  only  12,451  men,  or  less 
than  two  on  an  average  for  each  shop.  Over  two  thousand 
dressmaking  shops  were  included  in  the  total,  although  tliey 
employed  on  the  average  but  three  hands.  Grist  mills  and 
cooperage  shops  added  to  the  proof  that  figures  may  tell  the 
truth  and  then  some. 

A  factory  to  rank  as  such  now  must  employ  at  least  live 
hands.  Hence  in  recent  returns  the  number  of  factories  are 
reduced  by  the  number  of  blacksmith  shops  and  dressmaking 
establishments.  But  in  a  period  when  population  was  increas- 
ing by  60  or  70  per  cent.,  Canadian  manufactures  made  tre- 
mendous advances.  In  1881  there  was  invested  in  manufac- 
turing industries  $165,302,623.  In  1906,  when  the  last  census 
was  published,  the  investment  had  grown  to  $846,585,023. 
To-day  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  it  at  $1,500,000,000, 
a  sum  which  establishes  Canada's  place  among  the  manufac- 
turing nations.  While  we  have  been  doubling  our  population 
we  havo  increased  our  manufactures  eightfold,  as  measured 
by  the  capital  invested. 

Nor  does  this  tell  the  whole  story.  The  output  of  fac- 
tories has  grown  from  $309,676,068  in  1881,  and  this  again 
includes  the  cost  of  shoeing  every  horse  in  the  country,  to 
$706,446,578  in  1905  and  over  a  billion  dollars  to-day.    A  bil- 
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lion  dollars  is  a  hard  sum  to  grasp.  What  does  it  signify? 
Consider  it  this  way.  The  value  of  the  total  wheat  crop  of  this 
Granary  of  the  Empire  was,  last  year,  not  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars.  Our  manufactures  aggregate  in  value 
six  or  seven  times  as  much  as  our  wheat. 

The  share  of  expenditure  which  has  gone  to  employees  has 
increased  proportionately.  Three  decades  ago  it  stood  at 
$59,429,002;  in  1905  it  had  increased  to  $162,155,578;  to-day 
it  does  not  fall  short  of  $234,000,000.  A  vast  sum  to  be 
earned  by  the  artisan  class  of  not  more  than  eight  million 
people. 

Canadian  Quality  is  Unexcelled. 

At  one  time  in  our  industrial  history  the  word  "  imported  " 
had  a  magic  ring.    The  retailer  used  it  indiscriminately,  the 


A  Steel  Plant  Down  by  the  Sea. 

wholesaler  with  somewhat  more  discrimination,  and  the  manu- 
facturer, well,  even  he  was  compelled  sometimes  to  refer  to 
his  New  York  brands  or  his  French  odors.  The  confidence 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  swept 
aside,  among  other  things,  the  sacred  "  imported  "  shibboleth. 
A  people,  we  have  come  to  think,  who  could  project  and  build 
the  C.P.R.  through  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness  and  moun- 
tains, can  build  an  automobile,  and  the  erection  of  Niagara 
power  plants  presupposes  an  ability  to  construct  a  motor. 

With  a  fine  courage  Canadians  set  about  making  for  them- 
selves what  they  had  formerly  purchased  from  abroad,  and 
no  feature  of  our  industrial  progress  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  is  more  noteworthy  than  the  increasing  breadth 
of  range  of  our  manufactures.  At  the  beginning  of  our  indus- 
trial era  we  had  made  some  progress  in  the  natural  primary 
industries.  There  were  grist  mills  to  grind  the  grain,  saw 
mills  to  cut  up  the  timber,  small  woollen  mills  to  supply  the 
local  needs.  The  iblacksmith  shop,  the  brickyard  and  the 
foundry  about  completed  the  cycle. 

An  occasional  touch  carries  us  back  into  the  dim  past  and 
suggests  the  narrow  band  that  separates  us  from  the  preced- 
ing centuries.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Canada  boasted  of 
sixteen  spinning  wheel  factories.  We  have  now  the  Hewson 
Woollen  Mills,  whose  product  is  known  from  coast  to  coast, 
the  Dominion  Textile  Company,  the  value  of  whose  output  is 
reckoned  in  the  millions,  and  a  carpet  manufacturing  com- 
pany, which  will  this  year  turn  out  over  seven  hundred  miles 
of  carpets.  The  spinning  wheel  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
candle  and  the  scythe.  It  will  soon  have  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  antiquities. 

A  Generation  in  Steel  Making'. 

Of  the  larger  industries  which  have  practically  come  into 
being  within  recent  years  none  is  more  outstanding  than  that 
of  steel  and  iron.  The  progress  of  a  nation,  someone  has  said, 
may  be  judged  by  its  consumption  of  steel.  A  generation  ago 
our  annual  production  amounted  to  about  one  million  dollars. 
Twenty-five  years  later  it  was  fifty-two  millions,  and  this  year 
it  win  run  close  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  The  basis  of 
protection  to  steel  and  iron  has  been  bounties  on  output.  Hon. 
Mr.  Fielding  has  stated  that  the  increase  in  customs  receipts 


at  the  steel  ports  as  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
these  Industries  more  than  covered  the  bounty  payments. 

At  the  same  earlier  period  portland  cement  was  practically 
unknown  as  a  Canadian  product.  By  1905  the  production  had 
grown  to  $2,271,002.  Last  year  it  jumped  to  $6,414,315,  or  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  about  200  per  cent.  And  concrete 
construction  is  in  its  infancy  in  Canada.  The  next  few  years 
should  see  a  yet  greater  growth  in  this  industry.  The  process 
of  ousting  foreign  cement  from  the  Canadian  market  is  worthy 
of  notice.   This  is  the  way  it  has  worked  out: 


Calendar  Canadian.                Imported.  Total 

Years.  Barrels.  Per  cent.  Barrels.  Per  cent.  Barrels. 

1905    1,346,548  59  918,701  41  2,285,249 

1906    2,119,764  76  665,845  24  2,785,609 

1907    2,436,093  78  672,630  22  3,108,723 

1908    2,665,289  85  469,049  15  3,134,338 

1909    4,067,709  97  142,194  3  4,209,903 

1910    4,753,975  93  349,310  7  5,103,285 


To  take  one  more  example  from  among  the  large  indus- 
tries, consider  pulp,  which  in  1880  was  manufactured  to  a 
value  of  $63,300.  Over  fifty  mills  are  now  grinding  up  the 
timber,  in  1909  using  over  six  hundred  thousand  cords  of  wood 
and  producing  pulp  to  a  value  of  $9,230,687.  And  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  the  future  is  ours,  if  we  refrain  from 
burning  all  our  forests.    The  "  if  "  is  a  mighty  big  one. 

Improvenients  in  Products. 

These  are  some  of  the  natural  developments  of  our  earlier 
efforts.  There  are  others  Avhich  have  followed  fast  upon  in- 
vention or  have  risen  to  meet  a  new  demand.  A  generation 
ago  men  of  ample  wealth  toured  the  country  ostentatiously 
on  high-wheeled  bone-shakers.  Their  prototypes  now  choose 
a  motor  car  from  any  of  a  dozen  manufacturers  in  Canada. 


Manufacturing  is  not  Confined  to  One  Section.    These  Coke 
Ovens  are  in  British  Columbia. 

Science  then  had  not  yet  turned  the  magic  current  to  commer- 
cial uses.  To-day  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  at 
Peterborough,  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company  at  Ham- 
ilton, and  a  score  or  more  other  plants  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  demand.  Twelve 
million  dollars  will  scarcely  cover  the  output  of  electrical 
apparatus  from  Canadian  factories  this  year.  While  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  sweeping  aside  competition  at 
home  and  monopolizing  trade  abroad,  a  group  of  capitalists 
in  Toronto  entered  the  field,  with  the  result  that  no  better 
equipped  oil  refinery  exists  on  the  continent  than  that  of  the 
BritiS'h-Amierican  Oil  Company.  To  enter  the  lists  against  the 
company  which  brooked  no  rivalry  required  courage.  To  win 
out  in  the  contest  proves  ability. 

Austrian  women  formerly  made  our  pearl  buttons;  now 
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they  are  made  by  Canadian  labor.  From  Germany  came  our 
knitted  goods;  they  are  now  produced  here.  The  United 
States  was  the  source  of  our  shoes;  to-day  90  per  cent,  of  them 
come  from  our  own  factories.  England  supplied  us  with  ail 
our  cottons;  now  we  have  mills  of  our  own. 

Self-sufficiency  has  been  our  aim.  Wherever  we  imported 
an  article  which  could  be  made  at  home  some  one  was  ready 
to  take  the  chance.  Canada  has  had  its  share  of  industrial 
fatalities.  But  the  optimism  of  youth  has  ever  impelled  an- 
other pioneer  to  push  on  where  the  first  had  failed.  In  the 
earlier  stages  lack  of  capital  and  a  small  market  dashed  many 
a  bright  hope  of  smoking  chimneys  and  flying  wheels.  Manu- 
facturing has  had  no  easy  road  to  travel  in  Canada.  With 
a  total  population  somewhat  less  than  the  State  of  New  York, 
scattered  over  a  territory  larger  than  all  Europe,  and  with 
consequently  heavy  charges  for  selling  and  distribution  and 
the  many  requirements  of  a  diverse  people,  discouragements 
in  the  early  days  were  many  and  great.  Mills,  the  windows  of 
which  are  boarded  up,  plants  whose  wheels  no  longer  turn, 
these  are  the  tomb-stones  of  misplaced  confidence.  They  mark 
the  casualties  of  over-buoyant  hopes  or  unfair  competition. 

Protection  Made  Industries  Possible. 

But  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  protective  tariff  a  sound 
industrial  system  has  gradually  grown  up.  That  the  tariff 
was  not  prohibitive  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  imported 
goods  which  compete  with  the  native  product  in  almost  every 
line.    Manufactured  goods  to  a  value  of  $71,781,656  were  im- 


ported last  year.  That  it  was  not  excessive  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  has  not  increased 
materially  to  the  consumer.^  The  recent  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  Ottawa  proved  that  while  the  cost  of 
farm  produce  had  increased  in  twenty  years  by  approximately 
50  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  had  increased  in 
the  same  time  by  a  mere  4  per  cent^  Those  who  will  compare 
the  stove  of  twenty  years  ago  with  the  stove  of  to-day,  or  the 
sewing  machines  of  the  two  periods,  will  wonder,  not  at  the 
increase  in  cost,  but  at  the  marvellous  advance  in  usefulness 
and  efficiency. 

We  are  no  longer  a  purely  agricultural  people.  Our  prob- 
lems are  those  of  the  city  as  much  as  of  the  country.  Four 
hundred  and  fiflji^thousand  people  earn  their  bread  directly  in 
our  factories.  J  At  a  reasonable  computation  two  millions  are 
dependent  upon  manufacturing  for  their  livelihood.  Villages 
which  were  little  more  than  a  corner  store  and  the  post-office 
have  become  active  centres  of  life,  making  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  adequate  educational  institutions  and  the  spread 
of  the  luxuries  and  advantages  which  urban  settlements  alone 
develop.  Foreign  capital  has  been  introduced  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  lOver  $226,000,000  has  b_een  invested  in 
Canadian  branches  of  united  States  factories.  The  latent 
wealth  of  the  country  has  been  brought  forth  to' feed  the  fac- 
tories with  raw  material.  Opportunities  have  been  thrown 
open  to  those  whose  talents  lie  in  skill  of  hands  and  sureness 
of  judgment.  A  generation  has  broadened  the  outlook  of 
Canada. 


The  Steel  and  Iron  Industry  has  Grown  in  Twenty-Five  Yeara  from  an  Output  of  a  Million  Dollars  to  that  of  Seventy  Millions. 
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HOW  TO  REDUCE  RISKS  AND  RATES  ON  MILLS* 

By  Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  for  Minimising  Losses  by  Fire  and  Decreasing  Insur- 
ance Costs.  An  Address  Delivered  at  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian 
Millers'  Association  in  Toronto. 


THIS  is  a  very  practical  subject  and  I  propose  to  treat  it  in 
a  very  simple  mianner;  that  I  conceive  to  be  your  wisili. 
The  whole  subject  of  fire  insurance  is  hedged  around 
with  mystery  and  technicality,  and  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  for  me  to  bore  you  with  an  address  tJhat  would 
not  only  leave  yo'u  little,  if  any,  wiser,  but  that  wouiM  ex- 
pose me  to  the  deserved  maledictions  usually  expressed,  but 
more  often  thougM,  of  those  set  down  as  "Bores." 

Before  entering  into  any  detailed  consideration  of  the 
subject  I  would  like  to  set  down  a  few  trite  generalities 
which  will  clear  the  atmosphere  and  enable  us  at  the  outset 
to  understand  eaah  other: 

1.  That  which  is  'destroyed  by  fire  represents  money  and 
Jabor  utterly  and  irrevocably  lost.  It  constitutes  a  tax  for 
wihich  no  value  is  received;  by  so  much  is  the  National 
wealth  depleted.  The  fire  waste  of  the  United  States  and 
'Canada  averages  for  the  last  five  years  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  over  five  hundred  dollars 
per  minute;  per  capita  it  is  eight  times  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age per  capita  loss  in  European  countries;  In  the  aggregate 
it  represents  a  destruction  of  property  much  in  excess  of  the 
combined  total  of  the  four  great  nations  of  Europe.  We  are  in 
this  respect  the  most  prodigally  wasteful  of  all  civilized  com- 
munities. 

2.  Fire  insurance  is  merely  commercialized  charity;  it  is  a 
contribution  from  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who 
suffer,  and  because  of  its  commercialization,  its  administra- 
tive cost  consumes  over  three  dollars  for  every  ten  con- 
tributed to  the  common  pot. 

3.  All  insurance  is  mutual  in  its  essence  in  that  the  Com- 
panies musit  of  necessity  recover  from  the  people  losses  paid 
-of  whatever  magnitude,  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  a  fair  profit  for  the  capital  invested.  Until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  was: 

"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  improving  risks  or  lessening 
fire®,  it  is  our  duty  to  pay  claims  and  make  a  fair  profit 
on  the  business  as  "we  find  it." 

The  tremendous,  may  I  say  utterly  deplorable,  fire  waste 
has  stirred  up  the  whole  nation,  including  the  insurance 
companies,  and  there  is  now  no  more  potent  force  exercised 
in  the  suppression  of  the  waste  'than  emanates  from  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  insurance. 

4.  The  first  evidences  of  growing  interest  'Or  change  of  sen- 
time'nt  on  .the  piart  of  the  insurance  'companies  was.  shown 
l3y  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  "Schedule  Rating"  the 
'most  practical  effort  so  far  put  forth  to  accomplish  two 
■objects: 

First,  the  co-relation  of  premiums  to  losses  by  classes 
of  risks;  an.d,  s-eoonid,  -some  degree  of  fairness  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rates  on  risks  of  the  'same  class. 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Millers'  Associatiion  'at  Toronto,  August  31st,  1911. 
by  E.  P.  Heaton,  Manager,  Insunance  Department,  CM. A. 


Let  me  say,  with  a  due  sense  of  appreciation  of  what  the 
statemient  involves,  that  lorganize.d  insurance  has  not  yet 
reached  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing j'ustice  and  fairness  to  Glasses  of  risks  or  to  risks 
of  the  same  class,  nor  will  it  do  so  until  all  companies  con- 
tribute carefully  and  umiformly  'Co.mpiled  statistics  which 
will  afford  reliable  data  as  to  values  and  results  of  a  given 
class  of  business  over  a  definite  term.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
the  insurance  companies,  say  for  example,  those  forming  ■h- 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  have  never  yet 
based  a  rate  upon  the  actual,  de.flnite,  ascertained  experience 
of  a  given  class  of  risks,  and  until  this  is  done  more  or  less 
guess  work,  with  its  attendant  inconsistencies,  m'ust  inevit- 
ably continue. 

Now,  you  are  ready  to  ask  what  is  the  bearing  of  these 
generalities  on  the  working  out  of  the  subject  of  this  ad- 
dress and  I  think  I  can  answer  that  in  two  sentences: 

1.  That  as  to  the  mills  and  risks  in  w'hicih  you  are  inter- 
ested, the  insurance  com'panies  expect  you  to  pay  all  the  losses 
incurred,  all  the  expenses,  and  their  profit,  in  other  words  all 
the  traiffic  will  bear. 

2.  That  the  establis'he.d  rates  not  being  base'd  upon  actual 
experience  are  more  or  less  guess  work  and  cannot  therefore 
be  altogether  consistent. 

Talking  to  men  representing  very  large  interests  in  a 
staple  which  has  made  Canada  famous  the  world  over,  I 
1  ealize  that  you  know  more  about  your  business  than  I  do, 
yet  I  humbly  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  open  out  one 
branch  of  yo'ur  business  to  which  perhaps  I  have  given  more 
attention  than  you  j^ourseilves  have. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rude  savage  whose  mill  consisted 
of  a  flat  stone  between  his  knees,  and  a  round  one  with 
whidh  to  P'O'und  thereon,  to  the  5,000,  or  more,  barrels  per 
day  -mill  of  the  present.  In  the  evolution  many  hazards  have 
been  introduced,  and  these  have  oontributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  insurance  companies.  It 
would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  compare  the  difference  be- 
tween the  comimon  type  of  country  flour  mill  of  a  capacity 
of  from  50-  to  ICQ  barrels  per  day  and  some  of  the  modern 
structures  which  have  been  built  in  recent  times  in  the 
P'TOvinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario;  m'uch  mig'ht  be  said  of 
t-he  differences  in  construction,  distribution  and  protection, 
but  timie  forbids  me  to  'do  other  than  say  that  the  wonderful 
development  constitutes  contrasts  of  so  marked  a  character 
as  to  offer  an  insuperable  'difficulty  to  a  comprehensive  review 
in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  The  'big  man  with  the  big 
modern  mill  is  too  big  to  listen  to  us;  the  small  man  with 
the  small  mill  is  too  hopelessly  insular  to  care  to  do  so.  My 
remarks  are,  therefore,  addressed  to  the  average  miller,  with 
the  average  mill,  yet  I  would  fain  hope  that  in  them  the 
big  man  and  the  small  .man  alike  may  not  fail  to  find  some- 
thing of  interest. 

I  have  still  two  matters  of  a  general  nature  to  speak  of 
ere  I  specifically  answer  the  question  how  risks  and  rates 
can  be  reduced,  and  both  have  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the 
subject.    They  are  competition  and  m'utual  insurance. 
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The  Place  of  Conii»etitiou. 

By  competition  I  mean,  of  course,  the  use  of  what  are 
commonly  known  as  non-tariff  companies.  While  most  of 
Ohe  strongest  and  best  companies  are  allied  in  an  association 
they  have  no  individuality  of  judgment,  and  are  bound  not  to 
accept  risks  at  less  rates  than  fixed  by  their  rating  officers; 
there  is  a  fair  market  in  companies  not  so  tied  up,  and  one 
can  almost  always  depend  upon  receiving  better  rates  when 
the  two  classes  of  companies  are  brought  into  competition. 
It  is  not  m>y  business  here  to  advocate  one  class  or  the  other, 
but  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  an  immediate  sav- 
ing in  rates  can  be  effected,  apart  from  any  other  considera- 
tion, in  this  way.  In  passing  I  cannot  resist  the  remark 
that  the  non-tariff  companies  as  a  whole  are  not  making  any 
serious  effort  to  tackle  the  problems  of  risks  and  rates  in  a 
practical  or  systematic  way,  and  tlliey  are  thereby  missing 
an  important  function  and  service  to  the  insurance  public. 

Flour  mills  in  the  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  are 
rightly  or  wrongly  believed  to  be  bad  risks;  many  of  the 
tariff  offices  do  not  write  them  at  all,  and  it  will  be  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  you  that  if  insurance  could  be 
obtained  in  companies  forming  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers Association  it  was  only  at  rates  that  were  practically 
prohibitive.  History  repeats  itself,  and  as  the  textile  men 
of  New  England  half  a  ceoitury  and  more  ago  were  driven 
to  the  formation  of  mutual  insurance  associations,  which 
have  developed  into  the  system  universally  known  and  ap- 
preciated as  the  "New  England  Mutuals,"  so  the  flour  mill 
men  were  driven  into  tlhe  formation  of  Millers'  Mutual  Com- 
panies, which,  in  their  sphere,  are  rendering  equally  effective 
and  economic  service  to  the  millers  of  the  country. 

I  have  already  told  you  .t!hat  all  insurance'  in  its  basic  prin- 
ciple is  mutual,  and  men  in  similar  lines  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, associating  together  for  the  common  purpose  of  secur- 
ing insurance  at  cost,  stand  every  chance,  and  as  history 
shows,  more  than  a  passing  chance,  of  effecting  a  material 
saving  in  their  outlay  for  this  necessary  protection. 

Beyond  briefly  indicating  this  means  of  lowering  the  in- 
surance cost  I  cannot  go,  yet  ere  I  leave  the  point  I  think 
in  duty  I  should,  without  any  apology,  interject  an  individual 
reference.  There  is  probably  no  better  illustration  of  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  mutual  insurance  company  on  a 
special  class  of  business  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Canadian 
Millers'  Company,  of  Hamilton.  This  may  be  due  in  some 
measiure  to  the  men  who  have  stood  at  its  back  since  1878, 
and  also  perhaps  to  the  personality  of  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Seneca  Jones.  To  whatever  its  success  may  be  attributed 
(and  I  think  even  the  stock  companies  admit  that  it  has 
been  successful),  the  millers  by  it  have  certainly  helped  to 
reduce  their  fire  tax,  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  served  a  good 
purpose  it  is  entitled  to  continued  support. 

It  is  singular  that  on  a  class  of  risks  that  the  stock  in- 
surance companies  claim  demands  high  rates  and  out  of 
which  they  are  even  then  unable  to  make  a  profit,  the  mutual 
companies  have  all  met  with  marked  success  and  are  re- 
turning dividends  to  their  policyholders  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty-five  per  cent  per  annum. 

ImproTC  Risks. 

I  have  in  a  very  superficial  manner  indicated  two  general 
incidental  ways  in  which  the  instirance  cost  may  be  reduced, 
and  while  neither  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  dealing 
with  the  subject  they  'have  probably  opened  the  way  for  a 
more  specific  consideration.  Unquestionably  the  most  direct 
and  effective  way  of  reducing  rates  is  in  improving  risks;  in 
other  words,  remove  the  causes  and  limit  the  area  and  values 
exposed  to  one  fire  and  rates  must  inevitably  have  a  down 


ward  tendency.  Before  we  can  apply  this  principle  let  us 
see  what  can  be  learned  from  available  statistics.  You  will 
please  remember,  however,  that  information  at  the  best  as  to 
the  causes  of  fire  in  flour  mills  is  limited  and  not  altogether 
reliable. 

From  statements  published  by  the  Millers'  National  In- 
surance Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  of  Boston,  I  am  able  to  obtain  reports  on 
546  (flour  and  cereal)  mill  fires  that  bave  occurred  in  a 
period  of  about  ten  years,  and  I  presume  these  may  be 
accepted  as  reasonably  accurate  and  fairly  typifying  the 
whole  class.  At  all  events,  an  analysis  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  you  as  it  will  also  enable  me  to  discuss  this 
branch  of  the  subject  in  something  like  logical  sequence. 
Power  used: — 

Water  and  steam  auxiliary    35    or  6.41% 

Water  power    89     "     16.30  '* 

Steam  power    410    "     75.12 " 

Electric    4     "        .72 " 

Gas,   etc   8     "       1.45 " 


546  100.00% 

Of  the  546  fires  310  are  traced  to  a  clear  and  definite 
cause;  236,  after  the  usual  investigation,  are  placed  in  the 
column  of  the  great  "unknown."  What  a  field  there  is  in  this 
startling  conclusion  for  a  vivid  imagination!  Nevertheless 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  classifying  ascertained  causes  in  310  cases. 

Risks  using  machinery  for  manufacturing  'have  elements 
of  danger  within  themselves  all  in  common;  as,  for  example, 
that  which  arises  from  the  use  of  power,  heating,  lighting, 
incendiaris.m,  lightning,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand, 
each  class  of  risks  has  one  or  more  hazard  peculiar  to  itself; 
as,  for  example,  a  picker  in  a  woollen  mill,  gasoline  in  an 
automobile  works  or  garage,  cleaners,  driers,  grinders,  etc., 
in  a  cereal  mill,  and  so  forth;  hence  in  an  analysis  of  causes 
of  fires  it  is  always  customary  to  divide  the  same  into  two 
general  subdivisions;  these  are  shown  in  respect  of  flour  and 
cereal  mills  as  follows: 
Common  Causes:  — 

Lightning    50 

Exposure    38 

Power    35 

Sparks    from    locomotives  and 
smoke  stacks    26 

Incendiarism    20 

Heating    13 

Friction  in  belting    9 

Sundry  common  causes   12 


or 


lG.l%of  the  whole 

12.2  " 

11.3  " 


8.4 
6.4 
4.2 
3.0 
3.9 


203 

S'pecial  Hazards: — • 
Friction  in  elevator  heads,  boots, 

separators  and  rolls    37 

Spontaneous  combustion    26 

Grain  cleaners    22 

Grinding  mills    10 

Driers    8 

Dust  explosions    4 

107 

310 


651/2% 


11.9%,  of  the  whole 
8.4  " 

7.1  " 

3.2  " 
2.6  " 

1.3  " 


341/2% 


100% 


It  is  obvious  from  this  statement  that  the  causes  of  fire 
which  ihave  contributed  to  what  is  generally  stated  to  be  a 
bad  class  of  risk,  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  (65%%)  those 
common  to  all  risks  amd  not  those  inherent  or  peculiar  to 
flour  and  cereal  mills,  a  conclusion  that  I  am  free  to  admit 
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places  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  the  situation.  It  is  certainly 
contrary  to  the  accepted  theory,  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
being  in  its  favor,  we  must  accept  is  as  a  true  showing. 

Basis  of  Eate  Making. 

Before  we  can  see  what  this  .statement  teaches,  it  is  im- 
portant you  should  have  clearly  in  your  minds  the  basis  upon 
whidh  the  underwriters  determine  their  rates  on  individual 
risks.  I  have  previously  referred  to  their  rating  schedules 
as  t'hie  nearest  approach  to  an  ihon-esit  effort  to  establish 
square  dealing  between  classes  and  risks,  but  what  are  these 
schedules  you  ask?  They  are  made  up  of  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  items  and  naturally  group  themselves  around 
four  pivotal  points:  — 

First — A  fixed  rate  for  the  occupancy  of  the  risk  upon 
which,  like  a  foundation  stone,  the  fabric  is  built. 

Second — The  items  governing  elements  ol  .constructiion  and 
whidh  correspond  to  the  "  Common  Causes"  column  in  the 
fire  tables. 

Third — The  items  governing  the  hazards  peculiar  to  the 
risk  and  corresponding  to  the  "Special  Hazards"  column  in 
the  fire  tables. 

Fourth — Items  of  credit  for  private  and  public  fire  pro- 
tection. 

These  four  general  divisions  apply  to  all  classes,  including 
flour  and  cereal  mills. 

Now  let  us  go  a  step  further.  We  will  take  each  of  these 
general  divisions  in  turn  and  consider  them  in  relation  to 
the  causes  of  fires;  as  we  go  along  yoiu  will  find  the  answer 
eaoh  of  you  may  be  looking  for  as  to  how  you  can  reduce 
your  rate. 

Occupancy  Charge — The  basis  charge  for  flour  mills  is  1% 
per  cent,  and  for  cereal  mills  2  per  cent.,  and  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  it  alters  not;  whetlher  it  is  reason- 
able and  just  or  not  is  one  of  those  things  no  one  can  posi- 
tively state.  To  a^ppreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  Canadian 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  and  as  a  matter  of  interest 
let  me  give  you  the  corresponding  charge  for  a  few  other 
well-known  classes  of  risk: 

Boot  and  sfooe  factories    %  % 

Canning  factories    %  " 

Biscuit  and  confectionery  factories  (both  priocesses 

combined)    1  " 

Machine  shops    %  " 

Pork-packing  houses    %  " 

Furniture  factories  .  .■   2  " 

Planing  mills   2%  " 

You  thus  get  a  line  on  the  view  of  the  Canadian  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  as  to  the  dharacter  of  flour  and 
cereal  mills  comipared  with  some  other  leading  classes  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  therefrom. 

Kates  Common  to  all  Eisks. 

YO'U  will  now  require  to  have  a  little  patience,  as  con- 
sideration must  necessarily  be  given  to  more  or  less  detail 
following  the  causes  of  fires  in  the  tables  already  presented. 
I  will  deal  with  them  in  order  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Lightning. — Every  sixth  fire  is  apparently  caused  fr6m 
this  natural  and  almost  unoontrollable  element,  and  as  there 
is  no  specific  charge  for  the  hazard  it  must  foe  assumed  it  is 
a  factor  in  determining  the  occupancy  charge.  It  is  evi- 
diently  a  cause  applicable  to  the  flour  mill  class  of  risik 
more  than  to  any  other,  and  the  better  the  element  can  be 
brought  under  control  the  sooner  will  the  occupancy  charge 
be  lowered.  He  would,  ihowever,  be  a  rash  man  wiho  would 
attempt  at  this  particular  time  to  say  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plisihed. 

Exposure — This,  of  course,  refers  to  fires  in  mills  that 
have  been  communicated  from  adjoining  buildings,  and  one 
fire  in  eight  is  attributed  to  this  cause.    We  ihave  here  at 
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once  a  suggestion  for  better  construction.  The  majority  of 
country  mills  are  of  frame,  and  flimsy  at  best,  and  often 
mansard  s'hingle  roofs,  an  open  stairway  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  nuimerous  vertical  openings,  and  single  inch  floors; 
these  are  all  penalized  defects  which  in  the  aggregate  add 
frotm  1%  per  cent,  to  ly^  per  cent,  to  the  rate.  Much  of  this 
extra  charge  might  be  saved  under  judicious  advice  and  not 
at  an  exorbitant  outlay.  I  commend  this  as  a  profitable  direc- 
tion in  which  to  look  to  accomplish  the  subject  of  this 
address. 

Power — At  one  time  in  the  history  of  milling,  water  power 
was  used  almost  altogether,  but  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine  prosaic  boilers  replaced  poetical  water  wheels 
until  at  the  presient  time  water  power  mills  are  not  common 
except  along  large  and  swiftl'y  flowing  streams.  The  majority 
of  present  day  mills  are  operated  by  steam  power,  but  since 
the  gas  and  gasoline  engines  ihave  become  perfected  these 
have,  in  numerous  instances,  taken  the  place  of  boilers  and 
engines,  especially  in  smaller  country  mills.  Although  not 
used  actively,  in  most  cases  the  boilers  still  remain  in  the  mill 
as  an  emergency  source  of  power. 

The  general  arrangement  of  steam  power  in  the  country 
mill  is  as  follows:  Horizontal  boilers  encased  in  brick,  but 
generally  unarched,  with  metal  stack  through  combustible 
roof,  set  in  a  one-storey  brick,  frame  or  frame  iron-clad  addi- 
tion, camimuni  eating  and  adjoining  and  seldom  if  ever  wholly 
cut  off. 

Defective  arrangement  of  the  power  plant,  and  in  this  I 
include  the  absence  of  drip  cups  under  bearings,  may  be 
responsible  for  an  increased  rate  of  from  per  cent,  to  1  per 
cent.,  and  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  at 
least  one-half  the  mills  in  Canada  are  penalized  from  this 
cause,  and  at  trifling  cost  might  make  distinct  and  important 
saving  in  their  insurance  cost.  Defective  power  arrangements 
are  responsible  for  one  fire  in  nine. 

Sparks  from  Locomotives  and  Smoke  Stacks—From  this 
cause  we  get  one  fire  in  twelve.  The  use  of  "wired  glass  "  in 
skylights,  or  arresters  on  simoke  stacks  wlhere  certain  kinds 
of  fuel  are  used,  and  wire  gauze  screens  over  windows  ex- 
posed to  the  sparks  from  passing  locomotives,  might  be  used 
with  advantage;  the  actual  direct  saving  that  can  be  offered 
for  this  improvement  is  not  large,  but  if  by  precautions  the 
fatality  list  can  be  reduced,  the  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  basis 
or  occupancy  charge. 

Heating — Only  one  fire  in  twenty-five  is  traced  to  this 
cause,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  the  236  unknown  fires 
could  be  traced  to  a  definite  origin  a  much  larger  percentage 
would  be  proved.  Steam  pipes  too  close  to  woodwork  are  a 
m'uch  more  prolific  cause  of  fires  than  most  steam  users 
believe;  it  is  hardly  credible  that  stoves  or  open  flame  of  any 
kind  are  at  this  date  tolerated  by  any  miller.  Defective  Iheat- 
ing  arrangements  are  penalized  from  2^  cents  to  .50  centS/ 
and  the  average  miller  might  well  enquire  if  this  is  one  of 
the  contributing  causes  to  his  higli  rate. 

Special  Fire  Hazards. 

So  much  for  the  common  hazards,  which  you  will  under- 
stand I  bave  only  treated  suggestively;  it  is  impossible  to 
give  thereto  more  of  time  or  detail.  Let  me  briefly  indicate 
the  Special  Hazards  in  the  same  relation: 

Friction  in  Elevator  Heads,  Boots,  Separators  and  Rolls — 
You  will  notice  that  three  separate  classes  of  fixtures  or 
machines  are  grouped  under  tihe  heading  of  "friction,"  and 
you  will  please  give  the  word  the  broad  interpretation  that 
includes  over'heated  bearings,  choke  of  stock,  and  so  forth. 
These  special  flour-mill  fixtures  and  machines  are,  of  course, 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  Underwriters'  Association 
penalize  them  to  the  extent  of  a  minimum  of  20c.  per  cent., 
charging  2%c  per  cent,  for  each  additional  machine  over  two. 
This  charge  you  cannot  escape,  but  if  yon  find  extras  are 
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being  cliarged  it  would  be  well  to  enquire  Whence  they  come, 
and  if  you  find  they  are  Uue  to  non-standard  types  of  ma- 
chines, to  unhoppered  elevator  heads,  to  the  absence  of  re- 
lease valves  on  closed  conveyors,  know  that  for  each  of  these 
your  rate  is  increased  10c.  per  cent.,  and  apply  the  remedy. 

While  there  is  no  record  of  fires  from  electric  bleachers 
the  Underwriters'  Association  imposes  a  charge  of  25c.  if  the 
process  is  carried  on  in  the  mill.  I  imagine  there  are  very 
few  mills  using  this  process  in  Canada,  but  I  mention  the 
point  lest  perchance  someone  may  miss  the  hint  to  whom  it 
should  otherwise  have  been  given. 

Spontaneous  Combustion — To  this  special  hazard  is  at- 
tributed one  fire  in  twelve;  possibly  a  number  of  fires  are 
attributed  to  this  cause  because  it  is  not  known  to  wihat  else 
to  attribute  them.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fires  caused  by 
special  hazards  in  flour  mills  and  elevators  are  attributed  to 
spontaneous  combustion.  Probably  a  number  of  fires  not 
caused  by  spontaneous  combusion  are  so  classified  because 
it  is  not  known  to  what  else  to  attribute  them.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  a  spontaneous  combustion  hazard  of  considerable 
maignitude  will  always  exist  in  grain  'handling  and  working 
plants,  and  too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  connection 
with  the  storage  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products  and 
the  prevention  of  dirt  and  dust  accumulations.  Green  or  im- 
properly dried  grain  subjected  to  pressure,  dam-pened  feed 
stock,  screenings,  gluten  feed  stock,  and  grain  and  flour 
dust,  mixed  with  oil  from  bearings,  have  all  been  known  to 
produce  sufficient  heat  within  themselves  to  cause  destructive 
fires. 

Grain  Cleaners — According  to  the  record  one  fire  in  thirteen 
arises  from  this  class  of  machinery.  We  migM  have  assim- 
ilated, and  perhaps  I  more  properly  should  have  done,  to  the 
paragraph  dealing  with  friction  in  the  cleaning  machinery. 
With  the  information  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  intelligently 
discuss  the  reason  for  separating  fires  caused  by  friction  and 
from  other  causes,  but  as  it  has  no  bearing  on  rates  I  will 
leeve  it  to  the  practical  men  before  me  to  make  the  best 
they  can  of  the  statement  of  fact. 

Grinding  Mills — The  same  conditions  apply  under  this 
head  as  under  the  last,  and  I  pass  on. 

Dust  Explosions — Flour  and  wheat  dust  when  in  a  settled 
state  are  comparatively  harmless,  except  that  they  aid  in  the 
clogging  of  shafting  and  heating  of  bearings,  but  when  mixed 
with  air  in  the  proper  proportions  they  become  highly  ex- 
plosive. Of  the  two,  wheat  dust  is  the  more  dangerous  when 
exposed  to  flames,  especially  if  of  a  considerable  age,  as  old 
dust  seems  to  undergo  a  chemical  change  whereby  it  acquires 
explosive  properties  not  possessed  by  a  new  dust.  It  is  cej-- 
tain  that  unless  the  dust  from  cleaning  and  milling  ma- 
chinery is  carefully  collected  and  disposed  of,  a  grave  dust 
explosion  hazard  is  engendered. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  roller  process  of  milling,  with 
its  numerous  machines  for  reductions,  there  came  a  igreat 
increase  in  flour  dust.  Purifying  and  aspirating  machinery, 
distinguished  by  the  employment  of  air  in  rapid  motion, 
keeps  vast  quantities  of  fine  dust  constantly  in  suspension  in 
the  air.  At  first  attempts  were  made  to  blow  this  dust  into 
rooms  provided  for  the  purpose,  but  this  .process  was  more  or 
less  ineffectual,  much  dust  escaping  removal  or  finding  its 
way  back  into  the  mill.  When,  after  a  time,  a  number  of 
disastrous  explosions  had  occurred  in  mills  employing  im- 
proved methods,  it  was  discovered  that  fine  flour  dust  was 
the  cause.  Efforts  were  at  once  made  to  replace  dust-rooms 
by  some  better  device,  these  efforts  resulting  in  the  machine 
known  as  the  dust  collector.  This  machine  has  been  so 
valuable  in  disposing  of  dust  that  dust  explosions  are  no 
longer  frequent,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  fire  in  sixty- 
six  is  traceable  to  this  cause. 


How  Cost  is  Increased. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you  are  caught  wtih  the  old- 
fashioned  dust  room  in  your  mills  and  if  so  you  are  adding 
to  your  rate  from  10c.  to  25c.  per  cent.  It  may  be  worth 
looking  into  this  point. 

Ere   I   leave  this  branch  I   would  mention  the  special 


charges  incidental  to  special  hazards  of  cereal  mills.  The 
underwriters'  charges  are  as  follows: 

Corn  sheller  in  mill    25c. 

Choppers — plate  machines    15c. 

Choppers — if  in  basement  or  attic    25c. 

Ivilns — if  in  mill  or  not  properly  cut  off   25c. 

Kilns — if  not  standard  and  in  mill   50c. 


The  mere  indication  of  these  may  possibly  suggest  to  some 
of  you  causes  that  contribute  to  your  hig'h  rate  and  may  lead 
you  to  make  further  enquiries. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  of  the  four  elements  of  rating, 
viz.:  items  of  credit  for  private  and  public  protection,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  more  time  to  give  to  it.  The  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  issued  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  the  fire  waste  and  how 
to  remedy  it,  and  from  this  I  wish  to  quote  a  phrase  that 
burned  itself  in  my  memory  and  that  I  would  blazon  in 
deepest  red  on  a  sign  to  hang  before  every  property  owner, 
"Every  fire  is  the  same  size  at  the  start."  You  catch  the  idea, 
don't  you? 

The  majority  of  flour  and  cereal  mills  are  poorly  provided 
with  both  inside  and  outside  protection.  The  larger  mills,  of 
course,  are  generally  equipped  with  as  much  inside  protective 
apparatus  as  is  practicable,  buit  the  greater  proportion  of 
mills  are  of  the  country  type,  and  these  as  a  rule  are  very 
poorly  protected. 

Special  Fire  Protection. 

Sprinkler  equipments  are  installed  in  many  of  the  larger 
mills,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  milling  risk,  sprinklers 
are  not  as  efficient  in  the  protection  of  flour  and  cereal  mills 
as  they  are  in  safeguarding  special  hazard  risks  in  general, 
Sprinkler  apparatus,  very  effective  in  the  general  class  of  risk, 
is  not  of  great  value  as  an  extinguishing  agent  in  flour  and 
cereal  mills  because  of  the  poor  conditions  whic'h  prevail  for 
its  installation.  The  many  vertical  openings  due  to  spouting, 
elevator  leigs,  belt  holes,  passenger  belt  elevators,  stairways, 
etc.,  the  high  combustibility  of  mills  because  of  inferior  con- 
struction and  dust-covered  walls  and  ceilings,  the  presence  of 
air  draughts  and  large  floor  areas,  .present  conditions  which 
render  flour  mills  impossible  of  full  and  complete  sprinkler 
protection.  Dust  explosions  constitute  a  grave  menace  to 
sprinkler  equipments,  as  it  is  a  common  experience  for  the 
flames  to  explode  dust  which  shatters  the  system  so  that  it 
is  inoperative  before  the  siprinklers  have  an  opportunity  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  When  sprinkler  systems  are  installed  it 
is  important  that  sprinklers  be  placed  in  all  elevator  heads 
and  as  close  together  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  one  another. 

Standpipe  and  hose  systems,  when  properly  installed  and 
maintained,  are  considered  to  be  very  good  protection  in 
milling  risks.  They  may  generally  be  found  in  all  mills 
located  in  towns  which  possess  waterworks,  but  installations 
are  generally  below  standard  and  hose  is  not  regularly  tested 
and  kept  in  good  condition.  You  may  siave  10c.  ,per  cent,  if 
you  are  in  a  position  to  install  this  means  of  private  pro- 
tection. 

Chemical  extinguishers  are  seldom  found  in  fiour  mills, 
casks  and  pails  being  used  instead.  In  fact,  the  cask  and  pail 
installation  is  the  miller's  greatest  protection  against  fire, 
and  nearly  all  mills  have  them.  You  should  also  save  10c. 
here. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  co'untry  mill  that  employs 
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a  watohman  who  is  under  the  siupervisioin  of  a  clock.  The 
majority  of  the  larger  mills,  of  course,  have  sitandard  watch- 
men's icloc'k  cervices,  but  the  smaller  mills  usually  have  no 
one  who  patrols  t)he  premises  at  night,  and  when  a  watchman 
is  employed  no  check  is  put  upon  him.  You  may  by  this 
means  siave  from  10c.  to  22%c.  per  cent.  Remember  over  70 
per  cent,  of  all  fires  occur  ajt  night. 

Whitewash  and  fireproof  paint  are  quite  commonly  used 
upon  tihe  walls  and  ceiliings  of  miHs,  and  serve  as  excellent 
fire  reta/rdamts',  and  the  use  of  either  vill  ihelp  to  reduce  your 
rate.    Cans  for  oily  waste  will  save  you  5c.  per  cent. 

For  your  patience  I  am  grateful,  and  when  I  itell  you  that 
in  the  rating  schedule  of  the  Underwriters'  Association  there 
are  over  two  ihundred  items  that  enter  into  the  making  of  a 
rate  on  a  flour  and  cereal  mill  you  will  understand  how  diffi- 
cult it  has  been  to  avoid  tedious  detail  on  the  one  'hand,  and 
too- much  superficiality  on  the  other.  I  hope  you  will  use 
the  thinking  machine  nature,  has  endowed  you  with  and  do 
your  own  sifting,  appreciating  the  fact  that  all  I  have  tried 
to  do  is  to  set  that  in  m'otion. 


THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Attention  of  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  is 
being  fixed  more  and  more  on  the  La  tin- American  countries. 
There  a  trade  ihas  grown  up  in  recent  years  that  would  be 
incredible  were  it  not  placed  before  us  in  trade  reports.  In 
a  recent  speech  in  Congress  Chas.  B.  Landis  said  in  part: 

"By  the  Reipubldcs  of  Latin  America  I  mean  Mexico 
and  the  Republics  o'f  Central  Am'ericia,  the  Republics 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South  Amenioa — twenty 
of  them'  in  all' — the  most  inviting  field  for  business  conquest 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  my  judgment  the  time  ihas  come 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  mojke  a  specialty  of 
Latin  America.  Many  ^people  do  not  know  that  those  coun- 
tries are  oarryinig  on  one-third  of  the  trade  of  the  Western 
Hemispihiere.  They  bad  a  foreign  trade  last  year  of  over 
$2,000,000,000,  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favor  being 
$228,000,000. 

These  twenty  Republics  from  now  on  will  challenge  the 
prosperity  of  the  woTld.  How  many  members  on  this  floor 
know  that  Brazil  is  larger  than  the  United  States,  or  that  we 
could  place  this  conntry  within  her  area  and  have  enough 
lelt  to  contain  the  G-erman  Empire?  Do  we  realize  that  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  a  city  of  over  a  million  ,peopile,  has  spent  more 
money  in  public  works  in  the  last  year  than  any  city  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Niew  York?  How  many  people  here 
know  that  the  city  of  Montevideo  is  spending  $10,000,000  on 
her  harbor?  How  ignorant  our  people  are  on  the  real  status 
oif  Argentina  among  the  nations  of  the  wioxld. 

"We  are  looking  to  China  and  Japan  for  foreign  trade, 
and  we  do  well,  but  Argentina  has  a  greater  foreign  trade 
than  either  Japan  or  China,  with  a  total  population  of  but 
six  million.  Buenos  Ayres,  her  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  world  south  of  the  Equator,  and  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  any  city  in  the  United  States  with  two  exceptions. 
Amiong  municipalities,  Buenos  Ayres  is  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  has  Sipent  $40,000,000  in  improving 
her  docks  and  wharves. 

"Who  knows  anything  specific  about  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Last  year  that  trade  amonnted  to  $300,000,- 
000.  They  expect  to  spend  $60,000,000  on  their  harbors  in 
the  next  ten  years,  and.  in  Valparaiso  alone  they  have  con- 
tracted for  harbor  improvements  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000. 
China,  Japan  and  European  nations  are  cultivating  South 
America.  They  know  that  that  is  the  most  promising  field 
of  the  future.  There  is  not  a  citizen  in  the  United  States 
with  a  bank  in  all  South  America.     Other   countries  have 


dotted  that  continent  with  banks.  Foreign  nations,  having 
control  of  the  seas,  seem  to  have  established  swift  communi- 
cation everywhere  except  between  the  United  States  and 
South  America." 

Great  Britain  has  the  lion's  share  of  the  business  of  South 
America  at  the  present,  as  much  because  of  the  past  aggres- 
siveness oif  Britishers  in  seeking  out  markets  for  their  pro- 
ducts as  because  of  the  enormous  advantage  they  enjoy  in 
shipping  facilities.  The  United  States  .ports  are  now  pro- 
vided with  ample  steamship  connections,  although  the  boats 
seldom  fly  the  United  States  flag. 

Canada  is  only  now  becoming  alive  to  the  trade  possibilities 
of  these  republics,  and  our  sister  states  of  the  West  Indies. 
So  far  we  have  not  been  dealing  'direct  with  those  countries. 
For  instance,  Canada  imported  for  the  last  fiscal  year  from  the 
United  States  over  1,445,000  bunches  of  bananas  and  not  one 
of  those  was  grown  in  that  country.  American  or  other  for- 
eign ships  carry  those  bananas  from  the  Latin  American 
republics  and  British  West  Indies  to  American  ports  to  be 
carried  by  American  railways  to  the  Canadian  markets.  Many 
of  those  bananas  are  bought  in  the  open  market  in  the  tropics 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  bunch;  they  are  admitted  to  Canada 
free  of  duty,  and  the  consumer  here  knows  well  what  they 
cost  him.  An  average  cargo  for  a  steamer  is  30,000  bunches, 
which  means-  that  enough  bananas  were  imported  to  load 
tcrty-eight  steamers  that  should  have  entered  Canadian  ports 
during  the  year.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  bananas  will 
not  stand  water  transiportation  for  that  distance  or  that  they 
oculd  not  be  handled  in  winter  by  that  route,  for  they  are 
being  constantly  carried  in  cargo  lots  to  the  English  market 
under  like  conditions.  Greater  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Latin  American  Republics  of  the  south  is  essential. 
Canadians  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  these  markets. 


A  CHANGE  IN  NAME. 

We  understanid  that  The  Linde  British  Refrigerator  Co. 
Limited  (of  Canada),  which  has  carried  on  business  In 
Montreal  for  the  past  16  years  under  the  above  style,  is  about 
to  change  its  name  to  The  Limde  Canadian  Refrigerator  Co. 
Limited. 

In  making  this  change  in  their  name  and  style  the  firm 
desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  a  Canadian  firm, 
manufacturing  in  Canada,  and  have  no  connection  with  any 
concern  outside  of  Canada  operating  under  a  similar  sityle. 
There  Is  no  change  in  the  personnel  jr  ouLput  of  the  firm. 


A  CRITICISM  OF  SOCIALISM. 

At  a  time  when  socialism  in  its  more  objectionable  forms 
is  foricing  the  hands  of  governments  and  individuals  it  ,is 
refreshing  to  find  a  vigorous  protest  against  its  excesses  and 
vagaries  from  one  of  ripe  years  and  wide  experience.  Tliis 
is  found  in  no  uncertain  wonds  in  a  book  just  published  by 
Robert  Larmour,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Impossible  Vagaries 
of  Socialism'."  Mr.  Lanmour  exposes  the  inward  tendencies 
of  a  movement  which  if  allowed  to  continue  will  undermine 
law  and  order  and  bring  abont  chaos.  He  shows  that  social- 
ism is  incompatible  with  religion;  that  industrialism  could 
not  endure  under  its  regime,  and  that  it  would,  to  use  the 
words  of  President  Butler,  "wreck  the  world's  efficiency  for 
the  purpose  'Of  redistributing  the  world's  discontent."  Mr. 
Larmour's  book  is  not  one  that  can  be  synopsized.  It  is 
condensed  now  into  a  short  and'  pointed  criti'Oism  of  iti&e 
system.  Stu'dents  of  soci-al  science  and  economics  will  do  well 
to  study  the  conclusions  of  O'ue  who  has  made  a  long  study 
or  the  subject.  Published  by  Robert  Larmour,  Stratford.,  Ont. 
Price,  50  cents. 
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Structural  Steel  of  Roof  in  New  Oliver  Factory  in  Hamilton. 


IMPORTANT  STRUCTURAL  WORK   IN  PROGRESS 


Buildings  are  Being  Erected  in  Canada  Which  a  few  Years  Ago  Would  Have  Filled 
the  Older  Nations  with  Wonder,  Development  of  Steel  in  the  Construction  of 
Big  Buildings.     Some  Structural  Work  Now  in  Progress. 


WE  have  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  in  a  big  way  in 
Canada.    Our  illustration  shows  the  work  in  progress 
on  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  station  and  office  build- 
ing in  Montreal. 

The  future  home  of  the  C.P.R.  will  have  a  frontage  of  493 
feet  on  Windsor  street,  550  feet  on  Osborne  street,  and  175 
feet  on  St.  Antoine  street.  The  rest  of  St.  Antoine  street  and 
Mountain  street,  between  St.  Antoine  and  Osborne  streets, 
will  be  occupied  with  trackage  and  other  plant.  The  ground 
uoor  area  of  the  station 
will  be  77,000  square  feet 
amd  the  whole  area  of  the 
building  will  be  450,000 
square  feet. 

Montreal  has  several 
ten-storey  buildings,  but 
this  will  be  the  first  real 
tendency  towards  sky- 
scraping.  It  will  have 
three  heights  at  different 
corners.  At  the  corner  of 
Osborne  and  Windsor 
streets  it  is  69  feet;  at  the 
comer  of  St.  Antoine  and 
Windsor,  120  feet;  while 
the  tower,  which  is  sit- 
uated a  short  distance 
north  of  that  corner,  will 


Steel  in  Position  for  Oliver  Factory  in  Hamilton. 


rise  to  a  height  of  sixteen  storeys,  or  214  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment. While  not  all  working  under  this  roof,  there  are  12,000 
people  residing  in  Montreal  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
C.P.R.  The  first  C.P.R.  station  with  offices  in  Montreal  was 
erected  in  1889.  The  present  undertaking  is  the  fifth  exten- 
sion to  the  company's  terminal  accommodation  in  Montreal, 
and  will  make  this  the  largest  and  most  complete  railway 
headquarters  in  Canada.  The  last  rivet  was  driven  oin  the 
steel  work  at  the  top  of  the  new  tower  a  few  days  ago.  The 

steel  frame  was  manufac- 
tured and  erected  by  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Com- 
pany. Over  5,300,000 
pounds  of  steel  have  been 
put  into  the  structure. 
The  stome  facings  have 
been  built  up  to  the  fifth 
floor,  while  the  concrete 
flooring  is  being  put  in 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  main  entrance  to 
the  present  station  is 
on  Osborne  street,  west 
of  Windsor  street.  Al- 
terations will  be  made  so 
as  to  have  the  entrance  at 
the  corner  of  those  two 
streets.  There  will  also  be  a 
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miain  entrance  at  the  corner  of  St.  Antome  and  Wind- 
sor streets.  Entering  from  the  St.  Antoine  corner 
the  main  floor  may  be  reached  either  by  two  liarge 
elevators  or  by  marble  stairways  on  either  side  of  the 
doorway.  These  will  give  direct  entrance  to  the  "conoo'urse" 
on  the  upper  floor,  which  will  toe  350  feet  long  and  60  feet 
wide.  The  new  general  waiting  room  will  be  130  feet  by 
60  feet,  and  26  feet  high.  The  ladies'  waiting  room  and 
retiring  rooms  will  be  large  and  elaborate,  with  nursery,  and 
both  free  and  pay  toilet  parlors.  The  dining  room  accom- 
modation and  'Culinary  facilities  will  be  of  most  modern  and 
approved    plan    and    equipment.      There   will    be   a  total 

of  eleven  elevators  in   

the  building. 

*  *  * 
Construction  work 

has  gone  on  at  a  rapid 
rate  om  the  new 
Transportation  Build- 
ing in  Montreal. 
Work  was  commenced 
on  the  site  o^n  May 
3rd.  The  photograph 
reproduced  herewith 
shows  the  state  of  the 
building  on  the  first 
of  August.  It  is  now 
expected  that  the 
building  will  be  com- 
pleted :oy  next  Feh- 
ruary,  or  three 
months  in  advance  oi 
the  time  originally 
set.  P.  Lyall  &  Sons 
are  the  contractors. 

The  Transportation 
Building  is  of  steel 
and  concrete  oo.nstruc- 
tion,  and  will  cost  a 
million  dollars.  In 
appearance,  size  and 
equipment  it  will  set 
a  new  standard  in 
office  buildings  for 
Montreal. 

*  *  .* 
Manifold     are  the 

uses  of  steel.  In  no 
sphere  has  its  use 
been  developed  so  ex- 
tensively ajs  in  con- 
struction work.  In 
this  issue  we  show  a 
number  of  typical 
buildings  in  which 
steel  is  usied  for  the  skeleton.  Of  one  type  no  better  example 
could  be  chosen  than  the  factory  building,  sbowiu  in  different 
stages  of  erection,  which  is  illustrated  herewith.  The  plant 
is  that  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Pilow  Wiorks,  the  steel 
work  of  which  was  fabricated  and  erected  by  the 
Hamilton  Bridge  Works  Company.  The  building  is  370  feet 
long,  by  120  feet  at  its  widest  point.  It  is  three  storeys 
high  and  the  roof  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  of  steel 
construction.  The  floors  are  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the 
walls  are  brick.  When  the  building  is  completed  there  will  be 
nine  hundred  tons  of  structural  steel  in  it,  exclusive  of  the 
reinforcing  material  used  for  reinforcing  concrete  floors  and 
roof. 
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Structural  Work  on  Montreal's  New  Transportation  Building. 


IRON  BESOURCES  OF  CANADA. 

Canada's  iron  ore  resources  are  discussed  in  a  recent 
issue  5f  the  Canadian  Mining  Journal.  Amongst  the  world's 
producers  of  pig  iron  Canada  ranks  eighth,  exceeding  Sweden 
by  a  relatively  large  amount.  Whilst,  however,  the  paper 
says,  the  production  of  pig  iron  is  about  700,000  tons,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  domestic  output  of  iron  ore  hardly 
exceeds  250,000  tons,  or  roughly,  about  one-sixth  of  the  quan- 
tity required  to  account  for  the  pig  iron  produced.  This 
measure  of  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  is 
humiliating.    Assuredly,  we  are  lacking  in  enterprise  or  in 

acumen,  or  in  both, 
when  our  attempts  to 
exploit  our  mineral 
possibilities  are  so 
feeble. 

As  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Willmott,  in 
a  paper  read  before 
the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute,  no  official 
estimate  of  available 
iron  ore  in  Canada 
has  ever  been  made 
No  doubt  the  makiug 
of  such  an  estimate 
would  be  extremely 
difficult.  Yet  it  sihould 
be  done  without  de- 
lay. One  estimate, 
made  by  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Con- 
servation Commis- 
sion, places  the  figure 
at  less  than  fifty  mil- 
lion tons.  This  is 
supposed  to  cover 
known  ore.  It  can  be 
but  a  small  fraction 
of  ore  that  can  be 
almost  as  readily  won. 
At  best  it  is  the 
roughest  kind  of 
guesis,  and  is  signifi- 
cant only  in  so  far  as 
it  shows  the  small 
amount  of  prospect- 
ing and  development 
done. 

What  Sweden  has 
accomplished,  with 
opportunities  not  to 
be  compared  witb 
Canada's,  is  alluded 
to  in  Mr.  WilTmott's  paper.  No  country  deserves  more  credit 
than  Sweden  for  making  bricks  without  straw.  In  face  oi 
most  discouraging  conditious,  that  small  country  has  built  up 
an  industry  that  is  almost  as  large,  and,  presumably,  is  much 
healthier  than  is  the  industry  that  we  have  artificially 
no'urisliefl^ 


FORESTS  AlVD  MUNICIPALITIES. 

A  grave  problem  is  being  presented  to  several  of  the 
larger  towns  of  this  country  as  to  how  they  are  to  get  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  water.    The  subject  is  part  of  a  discussion 
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on  municipal  forests  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Century. 
Two  new  influences,  the  writer  points  out,  are  now  operating. 

Two  new  influences  are  now  operating  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  municipal  ownership  and  management  of  forest  tracts 
Is  advisable.  One  is  the  growing  knowledge  of  forestry,  the 
basic  principle  of  which  is  that  all  land  should  be  devoted 
to  its  most  profitable  use;  the  other,  and  perhaps  the  most 
potent  in  America  as  yet,  is  that  many  towns  and  cities  must 
own  the  watersheds  from  which  they  derive  their  domestic 
water  supply  if  they  wish  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  water. 
The  logical  combination  of  these  two  factors  has  proved,  as 
may  be  conclusively  shown  from  extensive  European  and 
slight  American  experience,  that  the  crop  of  timber  upon  the 
land  pays  a  sure  profit  and  at  the  same  time  exerts  a  whole- 
some influence  by  increasing  the  supply  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  water. 


3Iiinf(ipal  Forestry 
in  (icrinaiiy. 

Municipal  forestry 
can  best  be  illus 
trated  by  German  ex- 
amples. In  German.N 
the  practice  origin- 
ated, and  in  Germany 
it  has  become  uwst 
general.  Villages, 
towns,  cities,  states, 
corporations  and 
churches  all  own  and 
manage  forests  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

Forests  have  there 
proved  so  profitable 
under  municipal  con- 
trol that  all  land  that 
is  mot  valuable  for 
agriculture  or  other 
uses  has  been  pur- 
chased by  private  and 
public  bodies  and 
planted  to  trees.  Laud 
which  because  of  its 
character  or  situation 
exercises  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  sui 
rounding  country  is 
bought  and  foresied 
by  tU'i  state.  Such 
are  the  shifting  sand 
dunes,  head-waters  of 
aiavigable  streams, 
valleys  and  water- 
sheds of  mountain  torrents  and  steep  slopes 


New  Windsor  Station  in  Montreal. 


of  mountains 

where  avalanches  and  floods  are  frequent  and  dangerous. 

Communities  in  Germany  must  count  themselves  as  incom- 
plete and  unmindful  of  their  opportunities  if  they  do  not  own 
forests,  for  of  the  1,564  communities  in  the  State  of  Baden, 
1,530  have  their  own  forests.  There  forests  are  managed  as 
are  farms  in  the  countries  where  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  reduced,  or  elevated,  farming  to  a  science.  They  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  or  imperial  forest  service, 
an  organization  of  highly  trained  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  most  profitable  species  of 
trees,  that  the  mode  of  management  is  adapted  to  the  various 
species,  that  the  timber  is  cut  only  when  it  has  passed  its 
most  profitable  period  of  growth,  and  that  every  cutting  is 
immediately  followed  by  natural  or  artificial  regeneration  of 


young  trees  of  valuable  species.  Under  the  state  officers  are 
locally-employed  guards  who  follow  the  plans  drawn  up  by 
the  superiof  oflicers,  transact  the  business,  do  the  manual 
labor  and  protect  the  forest  from  fire  or  other  destructive 
agencies. 

In  the  intensively  managed  German  forests  the  expenses 
of  administration  are  very  high;  much  labor  is  employed, 
excellent  roads  are  maintained  and  an  attention  given  to  detail 
which  could  not  be  possible  in  America.  Yet,  because  of  the 
high  prices  of  timber,  and  because  the  well-cared-for  forests 
produce  a  much  larger  proportion  of  valuable  timber  per  acre 
than  our  natural  forests,  the  municipal  forests  are  without 
exception  highly  profitable. 

The  city  of  Baden,  with  a  population  of  about  16,000,  owns 
a  forest  of  10,576  acres.  The  total  income  from  this  forest 
averages  $100,000  per  year.    All  these  communal  forests  are 

so  managed  as  to  yield 
a  permaneint  income, 
fluctuating  very  little 
from  year  to  year. 
The  total  yearly  out- 
lay on  the  Baden 
forest  is  about  .$33,000, 
nearly  all  of  which  is 
for  labor.  There  re- 
mains each  year  a 
profit  of  about  $66,000 
for  the  city  treasury, 
an  average  annual  re- 
turn of  over  six  dol- 
lars from  each  acre  of 
forest. 

The  forest  of  Baden 
has  been  so  long 
under  scientific  man- 
agement that  it  has 
been  raised  to  a  high 
state  of  productivity, 
and  is  very  profltable. 
A  newer  forest  is  that 
belonging  to  Heidel- 
berg, a  city  of  44,000 
inhabitants,  which 
owns  a  forest  of 
1 1,860  acres.  The 
Heidelberg  forest  is 
yet  in  the  process  of 
formation,  the  city  is 
still  buying  land  and 
spending  comparative- 
ly large  S'ums  in 
planting,  which  makes 
the  expenses  compar- 
atively large,  while  on 
the  other  hand  very  little  of  the  land  bears  produc- 
tive forests,  and  the  income  is  in  consequence  com- 
paratively low.  Moreover,  the  Heidelberg  forest  is 
managed  as  much  from  the  aesthetic  as  from  the  business 
standpoint.  Utility  and  productivity  are  in  many  instances 
sacrificed  to  beauty;  the  forest  is  made  to  serve  as  a  park. 
Yet,  though  it  is  a  young,  unproductive  forest,  though  it  is 
kept  in  a  condition  which  would  put  to  shame  many  of  our 
parks,  the  Heidelberg  forest  returns  to  the  city  which  owns 
it  a  regularly  increasing  annual  profit  which  is  now  about 
$13,000  per  year,  or  about  $1.90  per  acre  per  annum  above  all 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  administration. 

The  example  set  by  the  German  municipalities  is  worthy 
of  the  closest  study  and  imitation  by  the  cities  and  Govern- 
ments of  this  continent. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  CANADIAN  PREFERENCE 

By  S.  Morley  WicKett. 

The  Value  of  the  Preference  in  Maintaining  the  Volume  of  Trade  Betwe.en  Canada 
and  the  Mother  Country.  Its  Relationship  to  the  Reciprocity  Proposals  with  the 
United  States.    Present  Trade  Relationships  Should  Not  be  Changed. 


PROBABLY  most  Canadians  still  view  their  foreign  trade 
wittL  the  great  Republic  to  the  south  and  with  Great 
Britain  from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  political 
consequences,  which  means  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
tariff  stays  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  party  politics  and 
must  be  judged  by  some  other  criterion  than  theoretical 
economics.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  tariff  is  regarded  not 
merely  as  a  trade,  but  in  part  as  a  political  question,  it  re- 
mains an  object  of  outstanding  interest  to  all  classes  at  home 
and  to  students  of  Canadian  political  development  abroad. 
And  particularly  at  the  present  moment  any  important  change 
in  the  tariff  may  mean  a  great  deal  for  future  trade  affilia- 
tions. 

The  History  of  Preference. 

The  preference  granted  by  Canada  to  Great  Britain  started 
out  on  April  23rd,  1897,  in  one  sense  as  a  flank  attack  on 
protection.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  then  and  still  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Coimmerce,  so  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  initial  preference  rate,  which  was  one-eighth, 
was  enjoyed  by  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Spain  by 
reason  of  trade  treaties  wtih  Great  Britain.  But  on  the 
denunciation  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  and  their 
expiration  in  July,  1898,  the  preference  was  increased  to  one- 
fourth  from  August  1st,  and  confined  to  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  British  Colonies  giving  Canada  as  favor- 
able terms  as  they  received  from  her.  A  further  increase 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  was  made  on  July  1st,  1900. 
From  the  remarks  of  Sir  Richard  and  other  evidence  it  is 
clear  that  the  preference  must  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
tariff  reform  at  the  hands  of  a  political  party  traditionally 
pledged  to  a  lower  tariff.  Incidentally  it  constituted  a  clever 
reply  to  the  Tory  cry  of  disloyalty — a  cry  that  had  been 
thrown  at  the  Liberal  party  for  a  numiber  of  years  because 
of  its  platform  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  It  soon 
looked  as  if  the  idea  of  a  preference  had  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  political  parties  to  become,  as  far  as  such  things  can 
be,  a  fixed  principle  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  And  so  it  seemed 
until  the  negotiation  of  the  French  treaty  in  1907,  'followed 
last  year  by  the  removal  of  the  German  surtax,  the  treaty 
with  Belgium,  and  the  announcement  that  the  Government 
would  s'hortly  enter  once  more  into  trade  negotiations  with 
the  United  States. 

The  important  role  played  by  those  of  French  descent  in 
Canadian  life  makes  it  readily  understood,  quite  aside  from 
the  possible  value  to  Canada  of  the  French  market,  why  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France  was  negotiated.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  comparatively  few  lines  (more  particularly  em- 
broideries, gloves,  silks,  soaps  and  cheese),  the  items  given 
most  favorable  rates  will  probably  be  'found  not  to  compete 
seriously  with  British  goods.  Belgium  being  a  country  con- 
venient for  transhipment  from  the  continent,  the  treaty  with 
her  raises  other  considerations,  especially  as  Canada's  ex- 
amination of  European  customs  declarations  is  superficial  and 
inadequate.  Under  the  circumstances  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  granting  to  her  of  the  intermediate  tariff  on  numer- 
ous items  not  produced  largely  or  at  all  in  Belgium  may  in 


practice  extend  the  same  low  rates  much  more  widely  than 
intended. 

Attitude  of  the  Present  Canadian  Government. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  would  have  been  highly  impolitic 
on  the  part  of  Canada  to  refuse  to  discuss  tariff  matters  with 
the  United  States  when  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  she 
was  invited  to  do  so.  To  this  there  is  no  adequate  answer, 
particularly  as  the  two  countries  have  many  important  inter- 
national matters  to  settle  from  time  to  time.  Though  as  re- 
gards the  tariff  Canadians  cannot  forget  that  the  whole  history 
of  the  Dominion  has  been  fought  out  in  the  face  of  a 
singularly  hostile  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  a  tariff  admittedly  sharpened  to  force  Canada 
into  commercial  union  with  her.  It  is  too  soon  to  forget  it. 
Canada's  rapid  growth,  which  dates  only  from  the  nineties, 
has  been  the  outcome  of  the  opening  up  of  the  country  and 
of  the  policy  of  devefoping  trade  routes  east  and  west  instead 
of  north  and  south.  This  development,  brilliantly  successful 
as  it  has  been,  is  not  yet  completed;  and  to  reconsider  at 
present  Canada's  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  must 
risk  opening  up  the  question  whether  past  commercial  policy 
should  be  reversed  or  weakened.  Most  probably  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  venture  on  any  important  tariff  changes.  But 
the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  has  the  extraordinary  power  by 
mere  order-in-council  to  reduce  the  tariff  from  the  general  to 
the  intermediate  rate  without  reference  to  Parliament,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  'Government  has  no  Tariff  Board  for 
expert  reference,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  unite  to  make  Canadian  business  men  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  mere  possibilities  of  the  situation.  This  feel- 
ing of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Canadian  industry  is 
given  a  further  show  of  reason  by  the  provisional  character 
of  present  trade  agreements  and  by  the  traditional  leaning  on 
the  part  of  the  'Government  towards  a  lower  tariff,  which  its 
recent  trade  negotiations  confirm. 

Canadian  Protection. 

As  a  distinct  policy  Canada's  protective  tariff  dates  from 
1879;  but  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  did  not  bind  the 
provinces  together  from  coast  to  coast  for  another  seven  years. 
In  the  meantime,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  further  eight  years,  the 
tariff  did  little  more  than  allow  Canada  to  maintain  a 
separate  existence  from  the  United  States.  Only  with  the 
gradual  opening  up  and  development  of  the  country  and  the 
improvement  of  the  trade  routes  east  and  west  was  an  assured 
future  realized.  Plainly  stated,  the  British  market  became 
Canada's  salvation;  and  it  as  very  largely  still.  Coming  as 
it  did  at  this  stage  the  preferential  tariff  fitted  in  with  the 
natural  course  of  evolution,  and  it  gained  additional  support 
from  the  outburst  of  Imperial  sentiment  at  the  time  of  the 
South  African  war  and  suibsequently. 

Tlie  Meaning  of  Preference. 

As  regards  the  preference,  both  British  and  Canadian  busi- 
ness men  have  come  to  understand  better  what  it  really  means. 
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Possibly  the  average  citizen  not  familiar  with  trade  conditions 
has  still  to  learn  that  it  is  something  more  than  a  toy.  For  a 
time  the  sentimental  aspect  bulked  more  prominently  than 
any  other.  But  those  to  whom  its  influence  has  been  brought 
home  now  view  it  both  as  a  business  and  as  a  political  policy. 
It  may  be  agreed  that  it  is  not  a  mandate  for  mutual  sacrifices, 
nor  a  medium  to  work  out  single-handed  a  revolution  in  trade 
relations.  It  is  simply  an  important  object-lesson  in  political 
and  constitutional  relations,  a  partial  offset  to  British  geo- 
graphical remoteness  and  a  measure  of  tariff  modification. 

Canadian  Opinion  on  Tariff  Revision. 

Canada  is  undoubtedly  protectionist.  But  as  regards  pres- 
ent public  opinion  on  tariff  revision  as  against  the  United 
States  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  Much  depends 
upon  the  popular  presentation  of  the  situation,  and  as  yet 
the  lines  of  cleavage  on  this  matter  between  the  political 
parties  'have  not  been  clearly  drawn.  Certainly  business  con- 
ditions and  prospects  are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  when  the  commercial  union 
movement  disturbed  the  country,  and  they  are  different  from 
what  they  were  in  the  year  when  the  successive  stings  of  the 
McKinley,  Wilson  and  Dingley  tariffs  were  fresh  in  the  popular 
mind.  In  certain  quarters  there  is  doubtless  a  curiosity  to 
hear  what  the  Uni:ed  States  will  now  propose.  Certain  groups 
in  the  North-West  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  evidently 
stand  ready  to  endorse  a  number  of  tariff  adjustments,  al- 
though in  both  of  these  sections  the  development  of  local  in- 
dustry is  already  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  For  a  number 
of  years,  too,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  given  here,  but 
which  constituted  an  understanding  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  Government,  and  which  seems  to  be  working 
out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manufacturers,  Canadian  in- 
dustrial interests  have  not  engaged  in  any  campaign  of  popu- 
lar education  with  regard  to  protection;  and  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  British  preference  tariff  matters  have  not  been 
prominent  in  political  debate.  But  any  serious  modification 
of  the  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  few 
years,  or  until  the  United  States  has  lowered  her  tariff  against 
Canada  to  approximately  the  Canadian  level,  would  probably 
whip  at  least  Ontario  and  Quebec  into  one  of  their  old- 
fashioned  political  passions.  And  as  regards  the  farmer,  he 
is  generally  speaking  in  a  most  comfortable  position;  where 
he  is  not,  it  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  his  opportunities.  Added 
to  the  foreign  demand  for  his  farm  produce,  the  'home  market 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  local  prices  are  often  as  high  as, 
if  not  higher  than,  in  Great  Britain.  The  home  market 
already  consumes  a  high  percentage  of  many  lines  of  Canadian 
produce,  and  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Of  the  wheat, 
barley  and  oat  crop  of  1909,  81  per  cent.,  and  of  the  total 
product  of  the  farm,  89  1-5  per  cent  was  consumed  locally.  For 
the  time  being  Canada  is  an  egg-importing  country;  her  butter 
exports  are  disappearing;  the  export  of  cheese  has  fallen 
markedly,  and  the  export  of  bacon  has  been  cut  In  two. 
Looking  to  the  future,  it  might  indeed  be  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  farmer  to  continue  to  make  sure  of  his  own 
and  of  the  British  market  rather  than  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
closer  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  And  in  any 
event  it  probably  will  not  be  long  before  the  United  States 
will  be  knocking  at  the  door  for  Canadian  raw  materials 
without  laying  down  conditions  of  reciprocity. 

Tlie  Application  of  Preference. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  as  yet  the  prefer- 
ential principle  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested.  To  lop  off 
12%  or  25  or  331/3  per  cent,  on  the  whole  tariff  list  is  not 
necessarily  to   adapt  preference   to  the   conditions   of  the 


British  market.  It  may  and  it  may  not.  It  is  at  best  a  hit  or 
miss  method.  To  test  its  possibilities  the  amount  and  extent 
of  preference  should  be  decided  from  a  British  as  well  as  from 
a  Canadian  point  of  view.  It  should  be  the  result  of  a  careful 
investigation  of  conditions  and  possibilities.  In  other  words, 
it  should  be  confined  to  classes  of  goods  that  are  actually 
produced  within  the  Empire,  in  which  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
larger  trade.  Otherwise  it  is  an  invitation  to  false  customs 
declarations  and  to  fiscal  and  industrial  confusion.  In  the 
revision  of  t'he  tariff  in  1906  the  principle  of  a  uniform 
preferential  cut  was  abandoned,  it  is  true;  but  the  observation 
still  holds  in  that  the  revision  was  made  from  a  purely  Cana- 
dian standpoint. 

Canadian  Trade. 

As  a  young  and  growing  country  Canada  has  large  exports 
and  still  larger  imports.  Most  of  her  exports  go  to  Great 
Britain;  most  of  her  imports  come  from  the  United  States. 
With  a  population  of  less  than  8,000,000  she  ranks  next  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  list  of  United  States  cus- 
tomers. For  the  year  ending  with  March,  1910,  the  figures 
are: 


Exports  to                                              Million  $  % 

Great  Britain                                               149.6  48 

United  States                                               113.1  52 

262.7 

Million  $ 

Imports  from                       Free.     Dutiable.    Total.  % 

Great  Britain                           23.5          72.2          95.7  30 

United  States                          133.          104.7         223.5  70 


319.2 

PossiljiHties  of  Directing  It. 

The  question  at  once  arises  how  far  the  current  of  this 
trade  can  be  deflected  by  preferential  and  related  legislation. 
In  forming  our  judgment  we  must  not  overlook  certain  per- 
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manent  conditions  of  Canadian  trade.  No  amount  of  rational 
legislation  could  make  Canada  buy  from  England  agricultural 
produce,  timber,  raw  cotton,  tobaaco,  petroleum,  and  a  liost 
of  other  things  not  classed  as  manufactures.  Great  Britain's 
sales  to  Canada  are  chiefly  manufactured  goods.  Sometimes 
the  public  speakers,  wishing  to  discover  the  "natural"  trade 
relation  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  make  use  of  the  totals 
of  duty-free  imports;  but  such  figures  cannot  toe  employed,  in 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  are  largely  called  raw  materials  is 
dutiable,  and  the  free  list  is  a  reflection  of  something  very 
different  from  the  "Divine  Order." 

That  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  geographically 
inter-dependent  to  an  important  degree  is  obvious.  The 
United  States  looks  to  Canada  for  nickel,  copper,  asbestos, 
spruce,  pulp,  timber,  fish,'  and  in  certain  contingencies  agri- 
cultural produce.  Canada  looks  to  the  United  States  for  raw 
cotton,  tobacco,  hard  coal,  hardwoods,  Indian  corn,  and  a  long 
list  of  manufactured  wares,  especially  those  subject  to  quick, 
and  taken  singly,  rather  small  orders.  For  the  year  ending 
with  March,  1910,  apart  from  settlers'  effects  and  bullion,  what 
may  be  classed  as  raw  material  made  up  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  imports,  as  against  seven  per  cent,  from  Great 
Britain.  In  both  cases  this  raw  material  is  made  up  of  re- 
markably few  items.  Five-sixths  of  that  coming  from  the 
United  States  is  represented  by  the  following  (in  million 
dollars):  Coal,  27.3;  Indian  corn,  5.1;  lumber,  4.2;  green 
fruits,  3.7;  undressed  furs,  hides  and  skins,  4.8;  raw  tobacco, 
2.9;  gutta  percha,  3.3;  metal  ores,  2.7;  bar  iron,  iron  sheets 
and  scrap  iron,  2.6.  Apart  from  the  last  .item  these  purchases, 
one  may  admit,  are  more  or  less  fixed,  of  the  British  seven 
per  cent,  none  of  the  items  can  be  regarded  as  fixed:  Bar  iron, 
iron  sheets  and  scrap  iron,  2.45;  undressed  hides,  skins  and 
furs,  2.1;  washed  wool,  .97;  bread  stuffs,  including  seed,  .55; 
diamonds,  .5i4;  breeding  animals,  .53;  salt,  .25;  coal,  .22; 
fruits,  .17;  raw  tobacco,  .06. 

To  look  at  the  course  of  trade  from  another  point  of  view, 
imports  from  Great  Britain  covering  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
forest,  mine  and  fisheries,  raw  and  slightly  manufactured, 
were  only  $6,500,000,  as  against  over  $83,000,000  from  the 
United  S'tates.  Tariff  legislation  could  not  be  expected  to  dis- 
turb this  division  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact, 
direct  ocean  steamship  service  between  foreign  ports  and 
Canada  would  cut  off  some  of  the  British  trade  in  southern 
products  and  reduce  by  that  much  the  imports  now  returned 
as  British.  Omitting  bullion,  settlers'  effects  and  tea,  and 
allowing  $5,000,000  of  British  goods  credited  wrongly  to  the 
United  States,  this  leaves  $9 0,0.0-0,0 00  of  manufactured  goods 
from  Great  Britain,  as  against  $120,000,000  from  the  United 
States.  This  $120,000,000  is  the  possible  target  for  prefer- 
ential legislation,  and  I  think  will  approximate  the  actual 
business  situation.  All  things  considered,  these  figures  do 
not  place  British  trade  in  a  very  unfavorable  light,  though 
improvement  is  undoubtedly  possible.  I  may  say  that  the 
totals  are  compiled  from  the  unclassified  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion Returns.  To  what  extent,  now,  is  this  trade  in  manu- 
factures and  in  other  lines  natural  and  fixed?  One  can  only 
answer  by  describing  conditions. 

As  regards  the  possibilities  of  tariff  legislation  there  may 
be  perhaps  an  inclination  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  strik- 
ing results  of  the  German  surtax.  But  this  is  dangerous,  for 
Germany's  economic  relations  with  Canada  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  United  States,  her  Canadian  sales  being 
much  more  amenable  to  legislative  influence. 

The  American  Tariff. 

The  United  States  tariff  being,  as  a  rule,  prohitoitive  of 
Canadian  manufactured  goods,  Canada's  sales  to  the  United 
States  are  upwards  of  nine-tenths  raw  or  nearly  raw  ma- 


terial. Apart  froim  the  products  of  the  farm,  forest  and 
mine,  practically  in  their  rough  state,  drugs  and  medicines, 
whiskey,  pig  iron,  fertilizers,  coke,  cement  and  tea,  there  are 
only  a  few  scattered  items  of  importance.  The  extended  and 
subtle  sub-divisions  of  the  United  States  tariff,  with  a  view 
to  securing  protective  efficiency  on  particular  items,  are  only 
appreciated  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  attempting  to 
develop  a  market  in  the  United  S'tates.  That  tariff  has  been 
aptly  described  as  a  "tricky  one."  What  can  a  Canadian 
manufacturing  jeweller  with  35  per  cent,  protection  do 
against  a  United  States  duty  on  jewellery  of  60  per  cent,  and 
on  enamelled  jewellery  of  85  per  cent.?  Sole  leather  is  now 
5  per  cent.,  upper  leather,  10  per  cent.,  but  leather  belting 
and  footballs  40  per  cent.,  leather  cases  and  pouches  60  per 
cent.,  threshing  machines  15  per  cent.,  but  steam  engines, 
which  must  accompany  them,  30  per  cent,  (if  the  engine  is  a 
gasoline  engine  the  duty  is  45  per  cent.),  and  all  repair  parts 
45  per  cent. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  average  rate  of  customs 
duty  levied  by  the  United  States  on  Canadian  imports  most 
writers  take  the  total  dues  collected  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of 
trade  done.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  basis,  in  that  the  ques- 
tion here  hangs  really  not  on  the  amount  of  duty  collected, 
but  on  the  protective  or  prohibitive  efficiency  of  the  tariff. 
For  example,  the  importation  of  ships  to  be  registered  in  the 
United  States  is  prohibited  outright;  the  duty  on  carpets  is 
roughly  75  per  cent.,  which  is  prohibitive  as  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned;  pianos,  45  per  cent.;  watch  chains,  60  per  cent.; 
machinery,  45  per  cent.;  tweeds  and  serges,  100  to  150i  per 
cent.,  etc.  I  have  made  up  a  list  of  somewhat  over  forty 
staple  commodities  produced  or  manufactured  in  both  coun- 
tries, which  one  might  expect  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs 
could  be  mutually  traded  in.  On  these  items  the  average 
United  States  duty  is  44  per  cent.,  as  against  24  per  cent, 
charged  by  Canada,  which  is  probably  sufficiently  typical  of 
the  relative  tariffs  of  the  two  countries  in  actual  practice. 
On  the  theory  of  infant  industries  one  might  have  expected 
the  percentages  to  be  reversed. 

In  fact,  the  whole  United  S'tates  system  seems  conceived 
in  protection.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  trade  Canada  has 
customs  ports  of  entry  in  all  towns  of  any  importance 
throughout  the  county;  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
besides  specifying  that  consular  certificates  shall  accompany 
all  shipments  of  over  $100  value,  requires  that  entries  be 
passed  at  the  frontier  in  a  very  small  number  of  places — 
which  means  also  the  employment  of  customs  brokers — a 
system  causing  delays  and  frequently  considerable  annoyance 
and  extra  expense  to  the  importer. 

Tlie  Kecent  JVegotiatioiis. 

That  after  establishing  such  a  high  tariff,  and  in  return  for 
not  levying  a  still  higher  one,  the  United  States  should  ask, 
as  she  has  recently  done,  for  a  still  lower  one  on  Canada's 
part  can  only  be  described  as  a  resort  to  the  policy  of  the 
big  stick.  That  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  yielded 
on  a  few  counts  must  be  explained  by  the  view  that  the 
smaller  people  should  humor  the  bigger  one  to  some  extent — 
after  all,  probably  a  statesmanlike  policy,  if  not  carried  too 
far  or  repeated.  The  call  for  a  lower  tariff  at  present  making 
Itself  heard  in  the  United  States  will  probably  not  bear  much 
fruit  for  several  years  yet.  It  will  then  be  time  after  Cana- 
dian development  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of  industrial 
maturity  for  Canada  to  consider  whether  freer  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  advisable.  At  present  every  Canadian 
knows  that  a  generally  lower  tariff  against  the  United  States 
would  mean  the  end  of  much  of  our  British  trade  and  the 
yoking  of  Canadian  industry  to  the  characteristic  speculative 
ups  and  downs  of  the  United  States  market — a  feature  of 
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which  the  English  buyer,  too,  has  reason  to  know  something. 
The  Anti-Dumping  Act  passed  by  Canada  in  1904  was  itself 
a  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  checking  this  very  result. 
According  to  this  Act,  duties  have  to  be  paid  under  heavy 
penalties,  on  the  basis  of  current  prices  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try; and  in  case  of  a  lower  quotation  the  Government  itself 
appropriate  the  difference  up  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  value,  pro- 
viding the  difference  is  at  least  7^  per  cent.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Manager  of  the  Tariff  Department  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  this  legislation  has  served  to 
check  dumping  when  trade  in  the  United  States  is  good,  but 
has  not  been  and  could  not  toe  effective  when  business  was 
bad.  Secret  rebates,  too,  are  probably  not  an  uncommon 
means  of  dodging  the  Act.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  have 
proved  to  be  a  wise  bit  of  protective  legislation,  especially 
under  a  moderate  tariff. 

Protection  and  Export. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  tariffs  to  export  trade  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  event  of  imported  goods  being 
made  into  finished  wares  and  exported,  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  allow  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent,  of  all  duties 
paid.  This  partly  explains  how  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
quote  lower  prices  for  export  than  for  home  consumption.  It 
also  explains  why  United  States  goods  are  sometimes  shipped 
to  Canada  via  England;  for  the  Canadian  duty  is  levied  on 
the  price  current  n  the  country  of  sale,  not  in  the  country  of 
origin. 

Acouraey  of  Trade  Statistics. 

Comijig_mor£_directly  t&^-thc  quoatioB— of  -trade  in  manu- 
factures between  Grea^Britain^and  Canada.  itJs^to  be  noted 
InTFe  firsT  place  that  Canadian  tjM-e_statistic_s,  need  _a  great 
deaXoLamEliflcation  and  editing^  For  example,  large  importa- 
tions of  free  goods ^j:e_jnade  thxough_United  States  brokers 
acting  as  British  agents.  Jt  is  the  old  established  practice  of 
majiy^^glish_Jia!is£s_lo  &ive__ the  agyicy_for_Canada  along 
witlLJJiat  of  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  the  tendency  is 
now  slowly  working  towards  the  creation  of  separate  agencies 
for  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  large  export  sales  are  made 
by  Canada  through  United  States  export  houses,  and  such 
exports  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Some- 
times there  is  a  special  reason,  as,  for  example,  when  in  the 
case  of  cut  lumber  a  United  States  firm  will  take  the  output 
of  special  cuts  of  a  great  many  Canadian  and  domestic  mills, 
sorting  these  specialized  cuts  to  the  market.  Thus,  while 
American  builders  demand  8-inch,  10-inch,  and  12-inch  boards, 
English'  architects  call  for  7-inch,  9-inch,  and  11-inch  cuts,  and 
only  in  this  way  could  such  orders  be  filled  conveniently. 

United  States  Advertising. 

That  prevailing  tastes  in  Europe  and  America  are  different 
needs  no  argument.  Outlook  on  life  and  ways  of  living  are 
not  the  same.  United  States  industries  have,  therefore,  an 
initial  advantage  in  catering  to  their  own  continent,  espe- 
cially when  aided  by  the  greatest  mania  for  advertising  of 
specialties  and  novelties  characteristic  of  any  country  or  any 
time.  England  sends  into  Canada  more  Bibles  and  prayer- 
books  than  the  United  States,  but  far  fewer  periodicals.  On 
catalogues  Canada  levies  a  customs  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  but 
many  United  States  houses  get  catalogue-substitutes  in  free 
in  the  form  of  magazine  advertisements;  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  that  the  unusual 
and  altogether  unique  situation  of  literature  and  advertise- 
ments being  bound  up  together  should  be  met  by  a  specific 
duty  per  pound  on  foreign  periodicals.  The  experiment  is 
worth  the  trial,  not  alone  because  of  this  one  point,  but  also 


(one  may  say  it  without  disrespect)  because  the  United  States 
magazines  fiood  the  public  mind  with  a  glorification  of  their 
own  country,  and,  more  or  less  often,  with  a  disparagement  of 
people  and  things  not  American. 

Cliaracter  of  Xew  World  Demand. 

Of  the  new-world  citizen  it  can  be  said  he  is  often  con- 
tented with  less  substantial  goods  than  the  Englishman; 
thinks  much  of  neat  appearance  and  loves  change.  Witness 
the,  at  times,  amusing  extremes  of  the  American  shoe,  the 
lightness  of  carpenter's  tools  (probably  because  the  American 
carpenter  works  more  on  soft  woods),  hicycles,  automobiles, 
brass  goods,  jewellery,  etc.  The  styles  in  travelling  bags 
have  run  the  gamut  of  half  a  dozen  colors  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  shapes  and  sizes,  while  the  Englishman  has  stood 
by  his  essentially  satisfactory  tan  or  brown  bag.  The  stress 
of  competition,  the  desire  to  catch  the  consumer's  eye  and  to 
extend  sales  drive  the  American  manufacturer  on.  A  faddy 
market  may  be  expensive;  as  Americans  say,  it  may  "come 
high"  and  be  economically  wrong,  but  it  means  a  monopoly 
for  the  local  manufacturer.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  question 
of  quality,  but  of  something  else.  New  devices,  new  processes 
perhaps  break  up  old  connections,  and  the  high  cost  of  labor 
places  the  manufacturers  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  same  boat  as  regards  their  interest  in  mechanical 
appliances.  The  frequent  discarding  of  the  old  5y  United 
SCates  industry  may  at  times  fall  into  prodigality;  and  in 
any  event  it  increases  overhead  expenses  as  compared  with 
Canada,  and  still  more  so  with  England. 

Conditions  of  Market  Supply. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  goods  reach  the 
consumer  through  the  great  expanses  of  America  have  an  im- 
portant influence.  For  example,  the  most  remote  rural 
jeweller  may  handle  a  Waltham  or  an  Elgin  or  a  Swiss 
watch,  and  through  the  one  make  he  selects  can  allow  his 
patron  to  choose  from  120  or  more  classes  or  grades.  No 
British  watch-house  can  offer  more  than  a  fraction  of  this 
range.    It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  explanations  from  the 
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Instructive  history  of  tlie  British  watch-trade.  Here  the 
preference  of  the  country  jeweller  is  decided  not  necessarily 
by  a  question  of  quality  but  of  ease  in  doing  business.  He  can 
satisfy  almost  any  demand  by  the  one  catalogue  and  a  letter 
or  a  wire  to  the  one  address.  It  is  a  condition  created  by 
external  circumstances  and  fostered  by  advertisements  and 
by  repeated  and  effective  "  drumming."  The  wide  range  in 
styles  of  shoes,  half-sizes  in  underclothing,  etc.,  etc.,  help  in 
the  same  direction  as  does  the  fact  that  United  States'  quota- 
tions are  always  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  more  frequent 
use  of  mercantile  and  other  agencies  for  reports  on  the  finan- 
cial reliability  of  houses,  and  greater  elasticity  of  credit  are 
also  characteristic  of  United  States  business  dealings.  This 
is  of  particular  importance,  looking  to  the  inception  of  busi- 
ness relations.  Thus  American  industry  adapts  itself  to,  and 
grows  with,  the  country,  and  eventually  is  hard  to  dislodge. 
Imperial  penny  postage,  which  Canada  arranged  for  in  1898 
through  the  splendid  work  of  Sir  William  Mulock,  has  proved 
a  distinct  aid  to  communications  with  Great  Britain,  as  has 
also  the  later  lowering  of  the  postage  on  British  magazines. 
If  low  cable  rates  could  be  secured  it  would  be  a  still  more 
important  aid  in  holding  British  trade  connections.  So  in- 
finitely important  to  business  is  a  low  cable  tariff  that  the 
whole  cable  situation  should  be  given  special  study  by  Great 
Britain. 

Importance  of  Warehouse  Facilities. 

But  no  degree  of  improved  communications  can  alone  coun- 
terbalance geographical  remoteness.  Quick  deliveries,  quick 
repairs  from  stock  of  adjustable  parts  mean  well-equipped 
local  supply  houses  at  strategic  points.  Thus  far  British 
manufacturers  have  had  their  eyes  on  too  many  markets  to 
specialize  on  the  scattered  and  divided  Canadian  demand. 
But  the  situation  takes  on  a  different  aspect  when  it  is  noted 
that  if  business  methods  mean  anything,  an  effort  for  Canada's 
business  is  at  the  same  time  an  effort  for  greater  trade  over 
all  North  America. 

The  Needs  of  the  Moment. 

The  large  amounts  of  British  capital  sent  yearly  to  Can- 
ada are  frequently  pointed  to  as  a  means  of  securing  business 
for  Great  Britain.  But  the  great  bulk  of  these  investments 
go  into  public  securities  and  railway  and  industrial  bonds, 
comparatively  little  into  industrial  stocks,  which  carry  the 
technical  management.  The  number  of  cases  where  Canadian 
factories  are  in  charge  of  British  managers  and  British  fore- 
men is  remarkably  small.  From  an  investigation  recently 
made  by  The  Monetary  Times  of  Toronto  British  investments 
in  Canada  during  the  past  five  years  total  up  to  $605,000,000,  * 
of  which  only  $22,500,000  were  of  a  specifically  industrial 
nature.  On  the  other  hand  the  United  States,  the  same 
journal  estimates,  has  invested  at  present  some  $279,000,000, 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  which  has  been  placed 
in  public  securities.   The  figures,  as  given,  are  as  follows: 

British  Investments  in  Canada  during  past  five  years: 


Canadian  bank  shares  purchased   $1,135,000 

Investments  with  loan  and  mortgage  com- 
panies   5,719,774 

British  insurance  companies'  investments  9,731,742 

Municipal  bonds  sold  privately    10,000,000 

Industrial  investments    22,500,000 

Land  and  timber  investments    19,000,000 

Mining  investments    56,315,500 

Canadian  public  flotations  in  London....  481,061,836 
y   


$605,458,852 


Present  United  States  Investments  in  Canada: 

175  Companies,  average  capital-$600,000  .$105,000,000 


United  States  investments  in  B.  C.  mills 

and  timber    58,000,000 

United  States  investments  in  B.  C.  mines  50,000,000 

Land  deals.  Alberta,  etc   20,000,000 

United  States  investments,  lumber  and 

mines  in  Alberta    5,000,000 

Packing  plants    5,000,000 

Implement  distributing  houses   6,575,000 

Land  deals,  British  Columbia    4,500,000 

Municipal  bonds,  sold  privately   25,000,000 


$279,075,000 

These  figures  only  illustrate  what  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  Canada — 'that  in  contrast  with  British  capital 
the  great  bulk  of  United  States  capital  enters  the  country  as 
branch  factories  and  other  outright  industrial  investments. 
With  superintendents  and  foremen  from  the  United  States  it 
is  not  surprising  that  English  travellers  and  goods  have  often 
a  poor  chance  of  a  market.  Whatever  fault  may  be  found 
with  citizens  of  the  American  Republic  they  can  never 
be  accused  of  unbelief  in  the  peculiar  virtues  of  American 
ideas,  methods,  men  and  industrial  products.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  of  the  recent  Presidents  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  three  were  heads  of  branches  of  United 
States  houses;  but  in  these  cases  it  need  hardly  be  said  they 
were  none  the  less  Canadian. 

Trade  Agents. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  nationalities  of  the  new  settlers  in 
the  West  and  elsewhere  it  is  too  soon  to  speak.  With  actual 
trade  conditions  and  prospects  the  United  States  keeps  in 
remarkably  close  touch  by  newspaper  correspondents  and  by 
means  of  Consuls  located  in  the  chief  towns  throughout  the 
country  and  making  frequent  reports  to  Washington.  At 
present  there  are  no  less  than  76  United  States  Consuls  and 
Consular  Agents  as  against  one  British  Trade  Commissioner 
located  at  Montreal,  with  a  few  trade  correspondents,  who, 
I  think,  Mr.  Richard  Grigg,  the  able  British  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, would  agree  are  hardly  to  be  com,pared  with  the 
Consuls.  It  would  also  seem  as  if  Canada  should  take  a  leaf 
from  the  United  States  and  definitely  develop  a  trade  consular 
system  the  beginnings  of  M'hich  are  seen  to-day  in  the  Cana- 
dian trade  agents,  and  as  Washington  does,  collect  the  inci- 
dental expenses  as  fees  from  the  foreign  exporters.  In 
addition  to  being  a  trade  agency,  the  consular  system,  by  its 
advices  and  by  the  fees  it  requires  of  exporters,  gives  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  additional  direct  protection,  while  it  serves 
also  as  a  medium  for  checking  customs'  undervaluations. 

Transportation  Eoutes. 

Behind  these  and  other  influences  stands  the  problem  of 
transportation.  New  York  to  Toronto  or  to  Montreal,  St.  Paul 
to  Winnipeg,  Seattle  to  Vancouver  are  but  over-night  runs. 
The  Liverpool  merchant  ships  to  Canada  by  four  routes:  — 

1.  To  Halifax  (2,342  miles),  or  Montreal  (2,800  miles), 

thence  rail,  or  from  Montreal  river  steamer  to  head 
of  Great  Lakes.  To  Vancouver  by  this  route  is  5,800 
miles;  time  required  for  freight  8  to  12  days  to 
Montreal,  thence  14  to  30  days  to  Vancouver. 

2.  Via  Mexico  to  Vancouver  by  the  Tehuantepec  route 

(190  miles),  across  the  peninsula  (8,000  miles),  42 
to  45  days. 

3.  Via  the  Suez  (15,522  miles),  70  to  80  days. 

4.  By  tramp  steamer  via  the  Horn  (14,317  miles),  70 

to  90  days. 

From  Vancouver  inland  the  distribution  is  by  rail. 
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H(»>v  Kates  are  t^ixed. 

Through  rates  from  both  Eastern  Canada  and  Europe  are 
governed  by  those  via  the  Suez.  This  water  competition,  to 
which  latterly  the  Mexican  route  has  been  added,  has  been 
disturbing  to  existing  trade.  If  the  Panama  project  is  suc- 
cessful the  results  may  be  still  more  marked.  One  may  be 
pardoned  for  suggesting  a  doubt  as  to  the  permanent  com- 
mercial feasibility  of  a  canal  across  a  dangerous  earthquake 
belt,  the  approach  to  which  moreover,  on  the  Atlantic  side  at 
least,  is  said  to  be  closed  to  sailing  vessels.  Panama  is  also 
1,000  miles  further  south  than  the  Tehuantepec  line.  Already 
shipments  from  Eastern  Canada  to  British  Columbia  are  sent 
via  Mexico  simply  because  this  route  is  at  times  able  to 
underbid  the  all-rail  route.  But  if  this  relief  to  Eastern  Can- 
ada is  to  be  permanent  it  must  be  conditional  on  the  vessels 
securing  return  cargoes  to  English  ports,  thence  fresh  ones 
back  to  Canada.  A  policy  of  diverting  Canadian  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  would  thus  seriously 
militate  against  the  success  of  this  new  and  important  com- 
mercial development.  Certainly  in  improving  Canadian  ship- 
ping facilities  British  trade  has  been  and  is  worth  much  to 
Canada. 

Shipments  via  (Miicapo. 

It  may  be  said  that  for  freight  traffic  for  Western  Canada 
there  is  close  competition  between  Canadian  lines  and  lines 
viii  and  from  Chicago.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  new 
country  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  somewhat  higher  on  manu- 
factures and  merchandise  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  estimates  that  probably  15 
per  cent,  of  Eastern  Canada's  shipments  to  the  Canadian  West 
go  in  bond  via  Chicago — a  percentage  that  will  doubtless 
lower  when  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  railways  are  completed.  Here  it  should  be  mentioned 
promptness  of  delivery  or  "  efBciency  of  service,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  often  as  important  as  a  favorable  freight  rate;  for 
example,  in  the  delivery  of  Ontario  fresh  fruit  in  Manitoba, 
etc.  To  competitive  points  in  Western  Canada  the  rate  from 
Chicago  is  usually  somewhat  lower  than  from  Eastern  Canada, 
to  non-competing  points  proportionately  higher.  For  through 
carload  shipments  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  the  greater 
industrial  specialization  of  United  States  manufacture  and 
the  larger  size  of  United  States  warehouses  on  the  coast 
admit  often  of  closer  rates  than  those  quoted  from  competing 
points  in  Canada.  Just  how  these  differentials  affect  trade  is 
only  known  fully  to  those  directly  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
free  goods  they  obviously  count  heavily;  and  mean  more  with 
goods  of  low  specific  value  than  with  goods  of  higher  value. 
Particularly  in  the  former  case  a  difference  in  freight  charge 
may  convert  a  profit  into  a  loss. 

Rates  to  Eastern  Canada. 

From  Great  Britain  and  Continental  ports  to  Ontario  and 
Eastern  Canada  through  rates  are  arrived  at  by  adding  the 
ocean  rates  as  fixed  by  the  North  Atlantic  Freight  Conference 
to  what  are  known  as  "  import "  rates,  these  rates  being  some- 
what lower  than  the  domestic  rates  from  the  seaboard.  And 
as  regards  the  "  import "  rail  rates  they  are  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  lines  operating  from  Canadian  and  Eastern 
United  States  Atlantic  ports. 

Rates  to  Western  Canada. 

To  points  West  of  Port  Arthur,  that  is  West  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Rockies,  special  through  freight  rates  are  pub- 
lished from  Europe.  These  rates  are  also  fixed  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Freight  Conference,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual 


increase  in  some  of  them  in  the  last  year  or  two.  To  some 
extent  they  are  governed  by  competition  via  United  States 
routes.*  It  may  be  said  that  any  increase  in  through  rates  to 
the  Canadian  interior  operates  to  that  extent  adversely  to 
British  and  favorably  to  United  States  freight. 

The  Pacific  Coast  as  a  new  Distributing  Centre. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  now  under  construction,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  Pacific  slope  will  become  a  more  and  more 
important  distributing  centre  for  Canada.  Even  now  Euro- 
pean freight  rates  via  the  Suez  to  Vancouver  are  lower  than 
those  direct  from  Montreal.  It  means  new  and  important 
problems  for  the  broad  Dominion.  It  means  that  already 
Canada  is  divided  like  all  Gaul  into  three  parts — east,  w 
and  centre;  the  centre  being,  so  to  speak,  a  neutral  zone  where 
freight  charges  bulk  more  largely  and  are  the  objects  of  keen 
comparison.  The  matter  is  not  closed  there.  Protected  by 
these  higher  freight  costs  local  industries  may  be  expected  to 
spring  up,  and  actually  they  are  already  springing  up,  at 
different  points,  particularly  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes 
where  there  is  admirable  water-power. 

Canada's  Great  Frohleni. 

Thus  to  keep  the  Dominion  contentedly  united  is  one  of 
the  great  reasons  why  plans  are  being  carefully  studied  for 
improving  the  canals  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  for 
building  a  railway  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Winnipeg  (to  make 
effective  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  to  England),  for  local  water- 
ways in  the  great  prairie  country,  and  for  supporting  fresh 
railway  connections  between  the  Pacific  and  the  interior. 
That  there  is  no  time  for  delay  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
while  in  1890  there  were  three  United  States  railway  lines 
crossing  the  boundary  west  of   Lake  Superior,  to-day  lines 


♦The  Spokane  rate  case  recently  settled  by  the  Inter.state 
Commerce  Commission  is  not  important  in  thi.s  connection. 
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cross  at  over  a  dozen  points.  Many  United  States  stub  lines, 
moreover,  run  up  to  the  border,  and  with  little  additional  cost 
could  be  extended  to  tap  any  given  locality.  As  railway  men 
know,  local  lines  of  this  class  are  subject  to  much  lower  costs 
of  transportation  than  the  main  lines  of  a  great  system.  And 
if,  in  order  to  secure  return  cargoes,  United  States  railway 
and  other  interests  should  find  it  necessary  to  secure  control 
of  a  certain  number  of  newspapers  and  inaugurate  in  this  way 
or  otherwise  a  camjpaign  for  tariff  modifications,  the  situation 
might  become  more  than  interesting.  So  often  the  real  mov- 
ing force  behind  political  cam^paigns  is  hidden.  It  is  such 
conditions  and  possibilities  that  make  the  tariff  problem  of 
Canada  so  overwhelmingly  important. 

The  Importance  of  Shipping  Facilities. 

Through  her  splendid  shipping  facilities,  and  aided  by  the 
preferential  tariff,  Great  Britain  has  now  the  big  end  of  the 
through  western  coast  trade.  Without  the  preference  the 
Canadian  Paciiic  Railway  would  be  able  to  handle  consider- 
ably more  of  this  trade  originating  in  Eastern  Canada  than 
it  does  at  present.  In  other  words,  if  the  preference  was  less 
through  Canadian  freight  rates  could  be  higher.  Tariff  and 
freight  rates  are  thus  indissolubly  connected.  Another  illus- 
tration of  the  practical  identity  of  freights  and  customs  tariffs 
is  the  working  of  the  French  treaty.  The  tariff  reductions 
under  this  treaty  apply  only  to  shipments  made  from  Prance 
or  via  Great  Britain  direct  to  a  Canadian  port.  With  but  one 
line  of  steamers  running  between  France  and  Canada  this 
shipping  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly;  and  when 
advances  in  freight  rates  were  made  last  spring  it  was 
claimed  that  the  increases  were  made  possible  by  the  French 
prefei'ence  which  they  to  that  extent  reduced.  I  am  advised 
that  the  old  rates  have  now  been  restored.  Not  having  steam- 
ship connection  with  the  Pacific  coast  the  French  are  almost 
excluded  from  that  trade.  Should  at  any  time  the  British 
preference  be  confined  to  shipments  direct  to  Canadian  ports, 
as  the  Canadian  Maritime  Boards  of  Trade  desire,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  ocean  steamship  companies  would  endeavor 
to  secure  a  share  of  the  preference  by  advancing  their  rates 
unless  such  rates  were  fixed  beforehand  and  rigorously  con- 
trolled by  international  agreement. 

From  this  brief  survey  certain  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  preference  can  be  drawn: 

1.  A  simple  tariff  modification  may  not  be  effective  unless 
it  applies  to  cases  and  conditions  admitting  of  success.  As 
yet  the  powers  of  the  preferential  tariff  have  not  been  tested 
out.  The  preference  is  not  merely  Canadian;  it  is  Imperial. 
As  it  is  it  has  certainly  diverted  considerable  trade  in  some 
lines  to  Great  Britain,  buttressed  British  trade  in  other  lines 
and  been  a  big  influence  in  arousing  British  manufacturers  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Canadian  market.  It  may  mean  much 
more  if  it  is  realized  that  an  effort  for  Canada's  market  is  an 
effort  for  North  America. 

2.  The  problem  of  transportation  (railway,  steamship,  post 
and  cable)  and  the  related  ones  of  free  harbors,  and  greater 
British  warehouse  facilities  in  Canada  demand  much  more 
attention. 

3.  Freight  rates  are  in  practice  an  Important  and  integral 
part  of  customs  tariffs. 

4.  Present  trade  statistics  are  not  sufficient  to  disclose  con- 
ditions. 

5.  The  preferential  tariff  has  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
the  expansion  in  Canadian  shipping. 


An  Imperial  Business  Commission  Necessary. 

An  investigation  of  these  conditions  is  desirable.  The 
results  should  be  an  invaluable  guide  for  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  free-trade,  preference 
and  protection.  Only  a  systematic,  vigorous  pursuit  of  such 
an  investigation  will  be  able  to  give  intelligent  direction  to 
those  at  the  helm.  If  the  preferential  system  is  good  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  to  pre- 
serve it;  if  it  is  a  mere  sentimental  effusion — "the  wonder  of 
an  hour" — this  should  be  discovered.  In  short,  what  part  it 
can  play  in  inter-Imperial  relations  should  be  told  by  a  body 
whose  judgment  we  can  respect.  Otherwise  what  might  have 
been  a  great  Imperial  cohesive  force  may  gradually  spend 
itself  and  be  lost.  Even  a  British  political  party  wedded  to 
free-trade  can  be  expected  to  investigate  the  question  with  the 
object  of  throwing  light  on  conditions  not  adequately  under- 
stood, conditions  that  keep  sentiment  unenlightened  and  per- 
turbed. I  believe  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  Great  Britain 
directly  or  through  the  Colonial  Conference,  to  appoint  an 
Imperial  Business  Commission  to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Not  that  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  though  in 
the  light  of  recent  tariff  changes  it  seems  almost  like  it.  Let 
that  be  as  it  may,  for  the  cause  of  Imperial  consolidation, 
whatever  conclusions  such  a  body  might  come  to,  the  elucida- 
tion of  Imperial  trade  conditions,  relations  and  possibilities 
alone  would  be  invaluable.* 

In  the  meantime  it  surely  behooves  Canada  to  hold  to  the 
path  she  has  been  following,  to  continue  to  develop  trade 
east  and  west,  and  keep  her  industry  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  influence  of  the  fluctuating  trade  conditions  and  uncertain 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  The  economic  success  of  the 
present  tariff,  and  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  agricul- 
tural Canada,  no  one  seriously  questions.  While  being  cour- 
teous in  every  respect  to  her  great  neighbor,  Canada  can 
afford  to  go  slow  in  acceding  to  any  proposals  for  tariff  trad- 
ing. The  time  has  gone  by,  and,  we  may  also  say,  has  not 
yet  arrived,  for  any  other  attitude. 
Toronto,  September,  1911. 


*On  motion  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  recent  Colonial  Con- 
ference agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Imperial  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  British  House  of  Commons  has  since  made  pro- 
vision for  it. 


A  WARNING 


A  man  entered  a  Fine  Wood  one  day,  and  looked  about  him  in  search  of 
something.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted,  he  replied  :  "A  Canadian  Re- 
ciprocity Handle  to  my  American  Reciprocity  Axe. "  As  soon  as  this  was 
agreed  to,  he  fitted  the  Handle  to  his  Axe,  and  laid  about  him  until  the 
Giants  of  the  Forest  falling  under  his  strokes,  exclaimed  :  "We  must  take 

this  for  our  pains.  How  foolish  we  were  to  trust  him."  After  Aesop 

— From  the  Montreal  Star, 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES   DURING  AUGUST 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  August,  1911. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.       Effective.  Description, 

raiiudiau  Pacific  Itailway. 


Sup.  I J 
E  1692 


Sup.  4 
E  2006 


Sup.  7 
E  2124 

Sup.  1 
E  2141 

Sup.  1 
E  2144 


Sup.  8 
E  2124 


Sup.  10 
E.  1900 


Sup.  11 
E.  2124 

Sup.  2 

E.  1297 


Sup.  10 
E.  2124 


Sup.  10 
E.  1841 


Sup.  li 
E  1279 


Sup.  4 
E  1602 


Sup.  7 
E  1720 

Sup.  1 
E  1737 

Sup.  1 
E  1740 


Sup.  8 
E  1720 


Sup.  10 
E.  1490 


Sup.  11 
E.  1720 

Sup.  2 
E.  879 


Sup.  10 
E.  1720 


Sup.  10 
E.  1431 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  11 

E  2352 


Sup.  1 
E  2379 


E  2390 


E  2394 


Sup.  7 
E.  2087 


Sup.  11 
C.  Y.  20 


Sup.  1 
E  40 


V  23 


Sup.  7 
C.E.  13 


Aug   10,  '11 


Aug.    7,  '11 


Aug.  5, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.  19, 


'11 


'11 


•11 


Aug.  10,  '11 


Aug.  30,  '11 


Aug.  21, 
Aug.  2G, 


'11 


'11 


Aug.  21,  '11 


Aug.  IS,  '11 


Aug.    7,  '11 


Sept.  20,  '11 


C.  P.  86       Sept.  4,  '11 


Sept.  15,  '11 


Sept.  18,  '11 


Commodities  t  r  o  m 
stations  in  Ontario 
to  St.  John,  West  St. 
John  and  Campbell- 
ton,  N.B. 

Classes  from  stations 
in  Quebec  to  C.  P. 
stations  and  to  Tem- 
iscouata  Ry. 

Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations. 

Re-shipping  and  stop- 
over arrangements. 

Commodities  for  ex- 
port. C.  P.  stations 
to  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. 

Conuuodities  between 
stations  in  Eastern 
Canada. 

Commodities  between 
points  in  Eastern 
Canada. 

Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations. 

Sugar,  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses from  Montreal 
to  Arnprior,  Renfrew 
and  Pembroke. 

Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations  in 
Eastern  Canada. 

Pig  iron,  c.I.,  between 
C.  P.  R.  stations. 


Iron  ore  C.  L.  Madoc 
to  Deseronto,  95  cts. 
per  gross  ton. 

Talc  C.  L.  Madoc  to 
New  York,  N.Y.,  16.3 
cts.  per  100  lbs.  pro- 
portion of  export 
rate. 

Woodpulp  C.  L.  Point 
Levis,  Que.,  to  points 
in  tlie  U.  S. 

Classes,  Ottawa  Div. 
to  points  on  the  D.  L. 
&  W.  R.  R. 

Exceptions  to  official 
c  1  a  s  s  i  fl  c  ation  be- 
tween G.  T.  stations 
in  Canada,  also  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  the  U.S. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trnnk  Railway. 


Sup.  16 
E.  2352 


E.  2395 
Cancels 
E.  252 


Sup.  14 
E.  2352 


Sup.  38 
E.  1240 


Sup.  46 
E.  225 


E.  2405 


E.  2403 


Sup.  8 
E.  1325 


Sup.  16 
C.Y.  20 


A.  13 
Cancels 
G.B.  17 


Sup.  14 
C.Y.  20 


Sup.  38 
E.  12 


Sup.  46 
G.A.A.  3 


V.  25 


V.  24 


Sup.  8 
C.S.  12 


Michigan  Central  E.  R. 


Sup.  24 
125 


Sup.  14 
1511 


Sup.  24 
4584 


Sup.  14 
8148 


Effective. 


Oct.      1,  '11 


Sept.   5,  '11 


Aug.  17,  '11 


Description. 


Sugar  beets,  c.I.,  from 
Alvinston,  Mamdau- 
min,  Petrolia  and 
Wyoming,  Ont.,  to 
Wallacehurg,  Ont. 

Arbitraries  on  itrafflc 
originating  at  or  des- 
tined to  stations  in 
Canada  west  of 
Montreal,  Valleyfield 
and  Hawkesbury  to 
or  from  stations  in 
Canada,  south  and 
east  thereof. 

Ensjlage  cutters,  l.c.l., 
St.  George,  Ont.,  to 
stations  on  C.  P.  R. 


Aug.  19,  '11  Class  and  commodity 
from  G.  T.  stations 
and  stations  on  con- 
necting lines  to 
Montreal  for  export. 

Aug.  16,  '11  Pig  iron,  c.I.,  Mont- 
real to  Roijertsoin, 
Que.;  $2.20  per  gross 
'ton. 


Sept.  28,  '11 


Sept.  27,  '11 


Class  rates  from  G.  T. 
staitions  Kingston, 
AyLen  Lake  and  east 
thereof  to  points  on 
the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey. 

Class  rates  from  sta 
tions  east  of  York 
and  north  of  Hawke- 
stone,  Ont.,  to  points 
on  the  Erie  R.R.  via 
CobO'urg. 


Aug.  26,  '11  Sugar,  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses, C.L,  from 
Montreal  to  stations 
Knburn  to  Golden 
Lake  and  Pembroke 
Inclusive. 


Sept.  1,  '11 


Sept.  12,  '11 


Class  rates  from  Buf- 
falo, Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge, 
N.Y.,  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Commodities.  Sta- 
tions in  Canada  on 
M.  C,  C.  W.  &  L.  E., 
and  N.  St.  C.  &  T. 
Railways  to  points 
•  in  the  U.  S. 
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C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Michigan  Central  E.  K, 


Sup.  5 

1751 


Sup.  i 
1774 


Sup.  5 
1767 


Sup.  5 
8764 


Sup.  4 
8837 


Sup.  5 

8803 


Effective. 


Sept.  25,  '11 


Sept.  16,  '11 


Aug.  26,  '11 


Description. 


Commodities,  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and  Susp 
Bridge  to  points  in 
Canada. 
Soda  ash  and  caustic 
soda,  from  Wyan- 
dotte, Micti.,  to  To- 
ronto, 10  cts.  per  100 
lbs. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 


?iew  Vork  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Sept.  4,  '11 


1943 
cancels 
1368 
1674 


A  19877 
cancels 
A  13265 
A  16652 


Pere  Marqnette  Railroad. 


Sup.  26 

833 


1380  ■ 

Cancels 

1368 


Sup.  26 
2149 


3508 

Cancels 

3443 


Sodas.  Solvay  and 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Sept.  23,  '11  C  0  m  m  o  d  i  ties  from 
P.  M.  staitions  in  Can- 
ada to  points  in  the. 
U.S. 

Aug.  28,  '11    Classes   from    P.  M. 

stations  in  Canada 
to  stations  on  the 
Ottawa  &  New  York 
Ry. 


Erie  Kailroad. 

Sup.  4 
74 


Sup. 

A  38 


237 

Cancels 

91 

96 

236 

Cancels 
200 

Sup.  3 

213 


B.  1526 
Cancels 
8383 
8464 

B.  1523 
Cancels 
B.  989 

Sup.  3 
B.  1176. 


Sept.   8,  '11 


Sept.  25,  '11 


Sept.  21,  '11 


Sept.  16,  '11 


New  iron  and  steel 
rails  c.l.  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio, 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Calcium  carbide,  c.l., 
Niagara  Palle,  N.Y., 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Norfh 
Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Salt,  c.l.,  from  Brie 
R.  R.  staitions  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Lake  Shore  <&  Michigan  Sonthern  Railroad. 


Sup.  26 
192 


Sup.  27 
192 


Sept.  1,  '11 


Oct.     1,  '11 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 


492 

cancels 
436 


Sept.  11,  '11 


Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 


Sup.  6 
65 


Sept.  10,  '11 


Chemicals,  minerals, 
etc.  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Chemicals,  minerals, 
etc.,  from  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Classes.  C.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.  stations  to 
points  on  the  G.T.R. 

in  Canada. 


Iron  &  steel  articles, 
W.  &  L.  E.  stations 
to  points  In  Canada. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Pliiladelphla  &  Reading  Railway. 

340  Aug.  17,  '11 

cancels 

287 

327 

333 

334 


Description. 


Commodities.  P.  &  R. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  C.  N.  Q.  Ry. 


Wabash  Railroad. 


573 

cancels 
42,  38 
561 


D  5868 
cancels 
35400 
D  8912 
A  5868 


Sept.   3,  '11 


Classes  and  commodi- 
ties from  Wabash 
stations  in  the  U.  S. 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Sept.  10,  '11 


P  43 

cancels 
P  21 

P— 42 
Cancels 
P— 31 


Sept.  17,  '11 


Commodities,  P.  C.  C. 
&  St.  L.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 
Class  and  commodity 
from  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 
stations  to  points  in 
Ontario. 


Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway. 

Sup.  8  Sup.  8        Aug.  26,  '11    Commodities  between 

749  216  various   stations  in 

Canada. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Eailway. 

469  3529  Sept.  17,  '11    Iron   pipe  couplings. 

Cancels  Cancels  Bradford,     Pa.,  to 

457  3496  Moncton,    St.  John 

and  Halifax. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railwaj'. 


436 

Cancels 
302 


13820  Sept.  13,  '11    Canned     goods,  c.l.. 

Cancels  from     stations  in 

8330  Wisconsin  to  points 

in  Canada. 


INFOKMATION  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS. 

For  Columbia,  thoug'h  correspondence  and  catalogues  are 
received  in  Englisih,  whenever  possible  Spanish  should  be 
used  by  Canadian  exporters  wishing  to  develop  business.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  advertising  matter, 
circulars,  posters,  etc.,  should  be  in  .tlhis  language.  Cana- 
dian exporters  wiho  are  unable  to  have  this  done  might  ar- 
range for  translation  with  Columbian  importers.  Since  Cana- 
dian goods  are  not  well  known,  special  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  advertising. 

Import  duties  are  computed  here  on  the  gross  weight. 
Special  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  obtain  all  neces- 
sary information  from  importers  as  to  the  manner  in  w^hich 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive  their  goods,  and  then  en- 
deavor made  to  meet  these  requirements. 

When  catalogues  are  sent,  or  communications  addressed  to 
importers  here,  prices  should  toe  quoted.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  prices  quoted  f.o.b.  New  York,  or  c.i.f.  Cartagena.  United 
States  currency  is  recognized  everywhere. 

The  agents  of  the  R.M.S.P.  Co.  and  the  H.A.S.P.  Co.  nave 
arranged  to  take  shipments  from  Cartagena  or  Barranquilla 
to  any  point  in  Canada  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  Ar- 
rangements have  not  yet  been  completed  by  the  steamship 
companies  interested  for  shipments  from  Canada  on  through 
bill  of  lading,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will 
soon  be  accomplisihed.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Red  Cross  line  which  states  that  shipments  on 
through  bill  of  lading  are  received  from  Halifax  to  South 
America. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


43.  Asbestos. — A    Lancashire    company    of  manufacturing 

engineers  wish  to-  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  producers  of  asbestos. 

44.  Cement. — A  Cuban  firm  wishes  to  secure  representation 

for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  cement. 

45.  Cbairs,  Furniture. — An  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  firm  of 

importers  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists 
from  Canadian  manufacturers.    Good  references. 

46.  Compressed  wood  slihes. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to 

get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  com- 
pressed wood  shives. 

47.  Copper  Scale. — A  Tokio,  Japan,  company  wishes  to  get  in 

touch  with  Canadian  firms  handling  copper  scale. 

48.  Copper  Sheets. — A  Havana  firm  is  in  the  market  for  a 

large  supply  of  copper  sheets. 

49.  Galiuuized  Wire. — A  Cuban  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized  wire. 

53.  Greyboards  and  Wood  Pulp  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm, 
doing  a  large  business  in  these  lines,  wishes  to  get 
into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
the  same.  They  will  purchase  in  5  and  10  ton  lots. 
Quotations  should  be  in  English  money,  c.i.f.  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool. 

51.  Grind  Stones. — A  Cuban  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  grind 

stones. 

52.  Handles,  Hay  Fork. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  get 

in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ash  hay  fork 
handles. 

53.  Hardware. — A  Havana  firm  wishes  to  secure  the  repre- 

sentation of  Canadian  lines  of  hardware. 

54.  Iron  Ore. — A  London,  England,  firm  are  in  the  market  for 

Canadian  iron  ore. 

55.  Leather  Belting. — A  Cuban  firm  is  in  the  market  for 

leather  belting. 

56.  Leather  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  get  in 

touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  boards. 
Quotations  should  be  for  5  and  10  ton  lots,  c.i.f.  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool,  and  in  English  money. 

57.  Locks. — A  Havana  commission  firm  is  open  to  purchase 

locks. 

58.  Pails,  papier  mache. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  be  put 

in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
papier  mache  or  wood  pulp  pails. 

59.  Pipes,  clay  and  cast  iron. — A  Havana  firm  is  in  the  mar- 

ket for  a  large  supply  of  clay  and  cast  iron  pipe. 


60.  Rooting  Paper. — A  Cuban  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper. 

61.  Stationery. — A  Cuban  firm  at  present  purchasing  their 

stationery  in  Europe  wishes  to  get  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

62.  Timber. — A  London,  England  firm  of  timber  dealers  are 

desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  timber. 

63.  Wheel  Spokes,  Oak. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  be  put 

in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  oak  wheel 
spokes. 

64.  Wood-working  Machinery. — An  enquiry  has  been  received 

from  India  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  wood-working  machinery.  Catalogues  and  quota- 
tions are  required. 

65.  Wood  Pulp. — A  Cuban  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp. 

66.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  Cuban  firm  is  in  the  market  for 

wrapping  paper. 


AGENCIES  WANTED. 

1  Agency  Wanted. — A  Cuban  commission  agent  wishes  to 
secure  the  agency  for  some  Canadian  special  lines. 

2.  Agency  Wanted. — A  Havana  commission  merchant  wishes 

to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  stationery. 

3.  .\gency  Wanted. — A  Nottingham.  England,  enquirer  wishes 

to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desiring  to 
establish  an  agency  in  Great  Britain. 

1.  Agency  Wanted. — A  Lisbon,  Portugal  representative  of  an 
English  firm  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  from 
Canadian  firms  wishing  to  do  business  in  that  country. 

5.  Agency  Wanted. — A  Melbourne,  Australia,  mercantile 
broker  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  some 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Applicant  has  had  many 
years'  successful  experience  throughout  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  has  wide  connections.  Excellent 
references  are  given. 

Special  Enquiry. — A  Canadian  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
secure  representation  in  South  America  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  other  Canadian  manufacturer  who  has 
already  an  agency  in  South  American  countries,  who 
would  have  time  to  handle  additional  lines. 


CATALOGUE. 

Coal  crushing,  with  special  reference  to  the  Jeffrey  Single 
Roll  Coal  Crusher,  is  discussed  in  a  booklet  just  received  from 
the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Montreal.  The  machine 
which  the  Jeffrey  Company  describe  is  neat,  economical  and 
efficient.  It  reduces  run  of  mine  coal  to  stoker  size  in  a 
single  operation.  Those  who  are  Interested  in  the  business 
will  find  the  booklet  informing  and  useful. 
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NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

134,504,  F.  A.  Winterson,  Montreal,  Que. — Lanterns.  C.  L. 
Hewey. 

134,506,  C.  S.  Lloyd,  Toronto,  Ont.— Vehicle  Wheels.  Assigned 
^  to  E.  G.  Lloyd  and  to  P.  Smith. 

134,510,  W.  S.  Atwood,  Montreal,  Que.— End  Stiffeners  for  Rail- 
way Cars.    Assigned  to  The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

134,514,  John  Park,  Montreal,  Que. — Levers  for  Attachment  of 
Horse  Shoes.  Assigned  to  Park  Patent  Nail-less  Horse- 
shoe Co. 

134,821,  L.  M.  Lymburner,  Montreal,  Que. — Harness  Suspension 
for  Fire  Stations.    Assigned  to  The  Lymburners,  Limited. 

134,529,  L.  G.  Blatter  and  C.  H.  Kloster,  Montreal,  Que.— Orna- 
mental Mirrors. 

134,540,  B.  B.  B.  Blizzard,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Nails. 

134,549,  A.  B.  Dunmett,  Regina,^  Sask.—PIows. 

134,557,  J.  W.  Guimont,  Montreal,  Que. — Water  Heaters. 

134,564,  B.  Legault,  Montreal,  Que.— Rail  Joints. 

134.584,  A.  W.  Taylor,  Gananoque,  Ont. — Fastening  Devices. 

134.585,  W.  Thomas,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Telescopic  Safes. 
134,748,  R.  Roy,  Ottawa,  Ont— Arch  Files. 

134,754,  R.  Sewell,  Trout  Lake,  Ont. — Apparatus  for  Preserv- 
ing Fruits,  Meats  and  other  Perishable  Commodities. 
J.  C.  Smith. 

134,765,   Alexander   Gait   Mowat,   Toronto,    Ont. — Sales-Slip. 

F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Ltd. 
134,774,  Jno.  H.  Roedding,  Berlin,  Ont— Rubber  Shoes.  The 

Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 
134,795,  Jno.  L.  McCauley,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Wm.  J.  McLean, 

Bellingham,  Wash. — Crude  Oil  Vaporizers  and  Burners. 
134,807,  Ed.  L.  Ayres,  North  Vancouver,  B.C. — Ware  Motors. 

Ed.  L.  Ayers. 

134,809,  D.  H.  Baird,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Corset  Fasteners.  D.  H. 
Baird. 

134,815,  F.  W.  Oshawa,  Ont. — Trachers  for  Player  Pianos. 
F.  W.  Hall. 

134,836,  Geo.  G.  Glen,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Tires  for  Wheels. 

134,844,  N.  J.  Holden,  Montreal,  Que. — Car  Fenders. 

134,847,  T.  Jones,  Toronto,  Ont. — Brake  Shoes. 

134,860,  Ed.  A.  Lovell,  Bowmanville,  Ont. — Photographic  En- 
larging Attachments  for  Cameras. 

134,866,  D.  Martin,  Chatham,  Ont. — Removable  Carriage  Top 
Frames,  and  the  method  of  attaching  and  detaching  same. 

134,875,  D.  H.  MacLean,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Self  Aiming  and  Range 
Finding  Portable  Guns. 

134.883,  R.  Pade,  Bush  Lake,  Sask. — Engine  Disc  Harrows. 

134.884,  Ed.  Rawsen,  Montreal,  Que. — ^Loom  Pickers. 
134,895,  F.  Thomson,  Montreal,  Que. — Metallic  Switch  Boxes. 
134,898,  A.  W.  Waite,  Frayton,  Ont.— Automatic  Coal  Oil  Stove 

Burners. 

134,900,  F.  Jno.  Whitelau,  Toronto,  Ont.— Valve  Removing 
Devices. 

134.903,  S.  iShephard  Ottawa,  Gnt. — Electric  Ozonizers.  Stan- 
ley Shephard  and  Wm.  P.  Shannon. 

134.904,  J.  B.  A.  Guind'on,  Montreal,  Que. — Rifles.  J.  B.  A. 
Guinidion  &  I.  Belair. 

134,911,  M.  Duchaine,  St  Bruno,  Que. — Hay  Presses.  W. 
Duchaine. 

134,914,  Jno.  Wm.  Ander&on,  HiamlHon,  Ont. — Adjustable  Door " 
Tracks  and  Brackets  Therefor.    Jno.  Wm.  Anderson  & 
Allith  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 


134,948,  Thos.  Barnard,  ToTonto,  Onrt. — Controlling  Devices 
for  Electric  Motors.    The  Eiastman  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

134,958,  V.  F.  Maulson,  C.  W.  Weaver,  Montreal,  Que.— Door 
Checks. 

134,975,  F.  W.  Cottrell,  Toronto,  Ont.— Calks  for  Horseshoes. 
F.  W.  Cottrell. 

134,985,  H.  L.  Dougherty,  Toronto,  Ont. — Art  of  and  Apparatus 

for  Casting  Fluid  Metals.    H.  L.  Dougherty. 
134,987,  Wm.  D'uke,  Wiarton,  Ont. — Processes  for  Producing 

Pure  Sugar  Beet  Syrup.    Wm.  Duke. 
134,994,  Jas.   J.   Henderson,   Lucknow,   Ont. — Cattle  Guards. 

Jas.  J.  Henderson. 
134,998,  H.    W.    Hunter,    Hazlemere,    B.C.— Travellers'  Suit 

Hangers.    H  W.  Hunter. 
135,003,  F.  A.   Jordan,   Sellwood,  Ont— Pulverizers.      F.  A. 

Jordan. 

135.009,  Jas.  Langton,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Tailors'  Pressing 
Machines. 

135.010,  L.  Lariviere,  St.  Gregoire,  Que. — Des  perfectionne- 
ments  nouveaux  et  utiles  aux  plaques  en  acier  appelees 
noulanges  servant  a  moudre  grain.    L.  Lariviere. 

135.011,  J/no.  Leclair,  North  Bay,  Ont. — Releasable  Retainers 
for  Cables  and  the  like.    Jno.  Leclair. 

135,013,  Jno.  Thos.  Lockhart,  Westmount,  Que.  Fittings  for 
Piping  and  Radiator  Connections.    Jno.  Thos.  Lockhart. 

135,018,  Geo.  W.  Mallory,  Blenheim,  Ont.— Door  Catches  and 
Checks. 

135,026,  Jas.  H.  K.  McColLum,  Toronto,  Ont— Automatic  Train 

Stops  and  Recorders. 
135,034,  A.  Pletsch,  Waterousi,  Sask. — Game  Registers. 

135.039,  E.  Seubold,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Metal  File  Boards. 

135.040,  G.  Smith,  Toronto,  Ont.— Stoves. 

135,044,  Thos.  E.  Tomlinson,  Tweed,  Ont.— Potato  Planters 


THE  MOTOR  TBUCK  IIV  THE  COUJVTET. 

The  Engineering  News  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
one  use  for  the  motor  truck  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
place  a  limit  is  in  direct  haulage  over  considerable  distances 
to  save  an  Intermediate  railway  journey.  Direct  deliveries 
may  be  made  by  automobiles  from  a  city  wholesaler  to  his 
customers  in  towns  twenty  or  thirty,  or  even  forty,  miles  away 
at  less  cost,  perhaps,  than  would  be  involved  in  the  hauling 
to  the  railway  station  and  hauling  from  the  station  to  receiver 
at  the  other  end  of  the  route,  when  the  various  rehandlings 
that  are  made  necessary  by  the  railway  shipments  are  taken 
into  account.  The  saving  in  cost  of  packing  alone,  where  this 
method  of  delivery  is  used,  may  often  make  its  adoption  worth 
while. 

"  There  are  large  possibilities  also  in  the  use  of  motor- 
propelled  vehicles  in  industrial  plants,  shops  and  warehouses 
in  place  of  the  industrial  railway  or  the  overhead  carrier,  both 
of  which  systems  are  in  extensive  use,"  continues  the  Engin- 
eering Neios.  "  With  present-day  shop  floors  of  concrete  or 
wood-block  paving,  motor  trucks  can  be  run  over  them  with 
little  more  friction  than  over  the  rails  of  shop  tracks.  A 
great  advantage  over  the  rail  system  is  that  the  trucks  can  be 
run  anywhere.  There  is  no  stoppage  for  turntables  or  switches, 
or  because  of  cars  blocking  the  line  ahead,  as  happens  so  often 
with  industrial  railways.  In  such  a  system,  where  current 
for  charging  is  available  at  low  cost  and  where  the  loads  to  be 
hauled  are  light,  storage  battery  trucks  appear  to  have  great 
promise.  The  extent  of  this  one  field  alone  is  so  great  that 
it  will  tax  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  many  engineers  and 
many  manufacturers  to  adequately  cover  it." 
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D.  Moore,  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  will  build  a  flour  mill  at  that 
place. 

The  Tallman  Brass  and  Metal  Co.,  Hamilton,  are  enlarg- 
ing their  plant 

Frank  Lindsay,  Winnipeg,  is  building  a  $130,000  oflBce  build- 
ing in  that  city. 

The  Preston  Car  and  Coach  Co.  will  build  an  addition  to 
their  plant  in  Preston. 

The  Crown  Furniture  Company  have  awarded  the  contract 
for  a  building  in  Preston. 

The  Buffalo  Shed  Company  are  erecting  a  factory  building 
in  Preston,  Ont. 

Brick  Limited,  Oshawa,  will  establish  a  $40,000  brick  plant 
near  that  town. 

Geo.  Pattinson  &  Co.  are  building  a  $60,000  addition  to  their 
factory  in  Preston,  Ont. 

The  Algoma  Central  Railway  will  build  a  new  depot  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Auto  and  Motor  Co.  are  building  an  auto- 
mobile and  carriage  factory  in  Kentville,  N.S. 

The  McGlashan  Clark  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  have  just 
completed  an  addition  to  their  factory. 

The  Beaver  Board  Co.,  Buffalo,  have  purchased  a  site  in 
Ottawa  for  a  Canadian  branch. 

It  is  reported  that  the  T.  S.  Simms  Company,  of  St.  John, 
N.B.,  may  transfer  their  business  to  Fredericton,  N.B. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Clay  Products  Company  will  estab- 
lish a  tile  and  brick  plant  near  Nanaimo,  B.C. 

The  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company,  Brandon,  Man.,  are  build- 
ing a  forty  thousand  bushel  elevator  in  that  city. 

The  Canadian  Flax  Mills  will  build  a  factory  in  Drayton, 
Ont.    The  town  is  granting  a  loan,  free  site,  etc. 

Moirs,  Limited,  Halifax,  N.S.,  will  build  a  $12,000  addition 
to  their  factory  in  that  city. 

The  Canadian  Western  Lumber  Co.,  Fraser  Mills,  B.C.,  will 
erect  mills  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

The  Sweet  Machinery  and  Foundry  Co.,  of  North  Bay,  will 
establish  a  small  machine  shop  at  Cobalt. 


The  Reinhardt  Salvador  Brewery,  Toronto,  will  erect  a 
new  plant  on  the  Don  Esplanade. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  gas-making  machines  will 
be  built  in  Vancouver  by  L.  B.  de  Laitte. 

The  National  Biscuit  and  Confection  Co.,  Vancouver,  will 
build  a  three-storey  addition  to  their  plant. 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Windsor,  will  build  an  addition 
to  their  factory  this  year. 

The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  will  build  a  can- 
ning factory  at  Aylesford,  N.S. 

The  Canada  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  will  enlarge  their  car 
building  plant  at  Amherst,  N.S. 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  will  build  a  $75,000  branch  bank 
building  in  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  McLellan  Lumber  Company,  Vancouver,  will  build  a 
sawmill  at  Ladner,  B.C. 

A  brick-making  plant  is  proposed  for  Oshawa.  J.  D.  Storie, 
of  that  town,  is  interested. 

The  Traders  Bank  will  erect  a  branch  at  Fort  William  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  C.P.R.  will  erect  a  $60,000  brass  foundry  in  connection 
with  their  Angus  shops. 


OXYGEN 

Of  guaranteed  purity  by  the 
Claude's  Process.  The  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  plant  now 
in  operation  'on  this  continent. 

OXYACETYLENE 

AND  ALL  SYSTEMS'  OF 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING 
PLANTS 

For  welding  steel,  cast  iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  aluminum.  For  cutting  steel  and 
wrought  iron. 

SAMPLE  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
UNDERTAKEN 

R.J.  LEVY 

MANUFACTURER  OF  OXYGEN 
MA.1SONNEUVE      -  MONTREAL 

Telephone  East  6713 


Work  is  in  progress  in  Berlin,  Ont.,  on  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  polishes  and  chemicals. 

The  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co.  are  considering  an  addition 
to  their  machine  shop  in  Hamilton. 
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The  McLaughlin  Carriage  Co.  will  erect  a  warehouse  in 
Saskatoon. 


The  Rhodes  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  New  York,  will  estah 
lish  a  branch  in  Toronto. 


The  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  Woodstock,  will  build  a  $25,000  addi- 
tion to  their  factory. 

The  Oxford  Knitting  Co.,  Woodstock,  will  add  a  $30,000 
building  to  their  present  mill. 

The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto,  are  adding  a 
$35,000  warehouse  to  their  plant. 

The  Canadian  Rand  Co.,  Montreal,  are  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  a  warehouse  at  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Dominion  Turpentine  Co.  will  erect 
a  plant  at  Sudbury  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 


The  Schuscht  Auto  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  will  establish  a 
branch  plant  in  Hamilton. 

The  Sawyer  Massey  Co.,  Hamilton,  have  in  contemplation 
additions  to  their  plant  in  that  city. 

Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  manufacturers  of  coated  papers.  New 
Toronto,  will  build  an  addition  to  their  plant. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Heating  Company  will  manufacture  in 
Vancouver,  factory  premises  having  already  been  secured. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.  are  building  a  factory 
in  Hamilton  for  which  H.  G.  Christmas  has  the  contract. 


(aInadas  (entral  Qty 


WINNIPEGl^ 


VANCOUVCR 


THE     LAND     OF  OPPORTUIMITY 


THE  SUPPLY  CITY  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 


Offers  greater  combined  advantages  to  manufacturers  and  capitalists  than  any  city  in  Oanadd.  The  remarkable  de\  elopmeiit 
of  this  great  central  market  is  creating  an  unprecedented  demand  for  home  industries.  WINNIPEG  WANTS  TH&SE 
MANUFACTURERS,  and  offers  cheap  power,  cheap  sites,  low  taxation,  varied  raw  materials,  the  best  of  labor  conditions, 
and  unexcelled  railway  facilities.  Your  investment  is  safe  in  Winnipeg.  Free  Illustrated  Books  and  special  reports  on  the 
manufacturing  po.saibilities  of  any  line  of  industry  by  addressing  CHAS.  F.  ROLAND,  Commissioner  of  Indus- 
tries, Winnipeg-,  Canada. 


Business  Doubled  In  One  Year 


THEREBY  proving  efficiency  and  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  our  product.  Over 
6o  per  cent,  of  this  business  received  from 
firms  who  have  been  usino;  our  bearino^s  from 
one  to  seven  years. 

Full  details  of  bearings,  and  power  saving 
qualities  will  be  gladly  given  by  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Machinery  Hall  and  Transpor- 
tation Bldo^..  Toronto  Exhibition. 


PHONE 
Park  2790 


Chapman  Double  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Limited 

339-351  Sorauren  Avenue    .'.    Toronto,  Canada 
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activities.  Canailiaiis  have  much  to  do  in  the  opening  up 
of  the  country  to  ea.'it  and  to  west.  Much  has  already 
heen  accomplished,  hut  much  more  remains  yet  to  do. 
We  have  i-aihvays  to  build  and  waterways  to  improve, 
agricultural  land  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  older  Pro- 
vinces, just  now  being  made  accessible  by  railway  lines,  to 
be  brought  under  cultivation:  the  West  to  be  settled  by 
select  immigrants;  and  big  problems  affecting  labor  and 
capital  to  solve.  In  giving  an  unqualified  approval  of 
tlie  principle  of  protection,  the  people  of  Canada  have 
cleared  the  'way  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
many  questions  which  have  necessarily  been  held  in  abey- 
ance during  the  recent  campaign.  Canadians  can  now 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  tlie  internal  development 
of  the  countrv. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Future. 


WITH  the  defeat  of  reciprocitv,  the  industrial  field 
has  been  cleared  of  the  smoke  of  political  battle. 
The  conditions  under  which  development  'will  take  place 
for  some  time  to  come  have  been  definitely  fixed.  The 
tariff  has  been  removed,  for  the  present  at  least,  from 
the  subjects  of  party  controversy.  The  Canadian  people 
have  stated  clearly  their  belief  that  a  protection  of  all 
our  industries  is  the  true  national  policy.  The  work  of 
Canada  now  is  to  take  advantage  to  the  full  of  the 
resources  that  are  hers — natural  resources  of  abounding 
wealth,  a  constantly-expanding  home  market  for  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  and  plenty  of  scope  for  our  workmen's 


The  CoDTeiitioii. 

POLICIES  of  importance  are  being  accepted  and 
rejected  these  days  with  some  rapidity.  It  is  a 
time  when  sane  judgment  and  wise  deliberation  are 
greatly  needed.  At  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association,  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
from  October  tenth  to  twelfth,  more  than  usual  import- 
ance will  attach  to  the  discussions  in  view  of  the  many 
problems  which  must  be  considered.  The  past  year  has 
seen  many  questions  arise  whicli  intimately  affect  manu- 
facturing interests.  The  tariff  has  been  most  contentious 
but  other  problems  are  up  which  are  little  less  important 
than  it.  Eecent  developments  in  the  United  States  make 
probable  a  rearrangement  of  freight  rates  throughout 
Western  Canada.  A  reduction  in  rates  on  manufactured 
goods  from  Eastern  Canada  to  the  West  would  be  of 
inestimable  value,  making  possible  a  competition  against 
the  cities  south  of  the  line  which  at  present  is  very  diffi- 
cult. Again  the  question  of  compensation  to  workmen 
who  are  injured  while  working  at  their  trade  is  a  live  one 
in  practically  every  Province  in  the  country.  On  what 
system  shall  such  compensation  be  paid?  How  can  the 
burden  be  decreased  by  the  avoidance  of  accidents?  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  which,  having  had  the  care- 
ful attention  of  committees  of  the  Association  all  year, 
will  be  reported  on  at  the  Convention.  The  correct  solution 
of  them  depends  on  the  attendance  of  a  larf  i  number  of 
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members,  who  will  be  able  to  bring  to  the  discussions  the 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  many  districts 
and  in  many  industries.  Members  should  make  ever} 
effort  to  be  present  at  this  annual  meeting. 


Ask  for  Compulsory  Arbitration. 

TO  speak  of  compulsory  conciliation  is  like  speaking 
of  'bitter  sweet.  The  words  are  incongruous.  .  Yet 
the  Trades  and  Labor  'Congress,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Calgary  a  few  weeks  ago,  urged  that  the  decisions  of 
Conciliation  Boards  under  the  Lemieux  Act  be  made  bind- 
ing on  both  parties.  Such  a  suggestion  manifestly  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  cure  which  the  Lemieux  Act  aimed  at 
effecting.  What  has  been  accomplished  during  the  two 
years  and  more  of  its  operation  has  been  accomplished 
distinctly  through  conciliation.  The  Congress  would  turn 
the  Conciliation  Boards  into  Arbitration  Boards,  a  change 
which  would  undo  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  bringing  ahout  a  satisfactory  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  employers  and  employees.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  has  not  been  shown  to  be  a  practicable 
method  of  solution  for  labor  troubles.  The  evil  is  inherent 
in  it;  it  is  impossible  to  compel  a  body  of  men  to  work  if 
they  do  not  wish  to,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  compel  a 
manufacturer  to  operate  his  plant  if  he  wishes  to  close 
it.  Conciliation  is  another  matter.  It  does  not  say  that 
after  employer  and  employee  have  presented  their  cases 
and  argued  out  their  rights  and  wrongs  neither  shall  be 
allowed  to  follow  his  best  judgment.  It  merely  states 
that  given  a  Board  which  is  competent  to  draw  out  from 
both  sides  a  complete  statement  of  their  cases,  with  a  fair 
chance  for  each  to  show  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  con- 
ditions under  which  employment  is  offered  and  held,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
tentions of  each  will  be  recognized  by  the  other  and  the 
conference  will  result  in  an  amicable  settlement.  The 
strength  of  this  method  of  settlement  for  disputes  is  that 
the  actual  arrangement  is  made  between  the  two  interested 
parties.  In  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  a  third 
party  makes  the  settlement — surely  a  radically  different 
matter.  The  Trades  and  Labor  'Congress  in  asking  for 
compulsory  arbitration  is  opening  up  a  discussion  on  an 
entirely  speculative  scheme  for  the  elimination  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs. 


The  Rise  of  Towns. 

LAST  month  we  called  attention  to  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  whereby 
llie  discrimination  against  the  Western  inland  towns  of 
the  United  States  was  to  some  extent  at  least  removed. 
Its  bearing  on  Canadian  transportation  conditions  is  of 
first  importance.  Unless  Canadian  roads  make  the  same 
reductions  in  favor  of  Eegina,  Calgar.y,  Edmonton,  and 


the  other  middle  western  centres,  these  places  will  be 
supplied  with  United  'States  goods  from  the  distributing 
points  across  the  border.  Already  this  is  being  done  to 
a  very  large  extent — more  so  than  most  people  think.  If 
the  West,  however,  is  subjected  to  the  rates  now  in  force, 
Ijased  on  the  tariff  to  the  coast  plus  the  rate  back,  the 
gates  will  be  thrown  open  to  a  foreign  invasion.  Luckily, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  new  system  of  rate 
making  will  be  adopted  and  that  no  longer  will  the 
Middle  West  be  tributary  to  the  coast.  What  this  will 
mean  to  the  wholesale  centres  of  that  district  can  scarcely 
be  comprehended.  It  is  said  that  every  Monday  morning 
in  the  summer  months  seven  hundred  travellers  leave 
Calgary  alone.  The  trade  of  the  vast  region  comprising 
Western  Canada  is  of  colossal  proportions,  and  is  growing 
with  great  rapidity.  The  source  of  supply  for  all  this 
market  depends  pretty  much  upon  the  railways.  They 
have  the  decision  within  their  own  power,  subject  only  to 
such  regulation  as  the  Board  of  Eailway  Commissioners 
cares  to  apply,  as  to  what  cities  shall  be  set  up  as  dis- 
tributing centres  and  what  cities  shall  be  just  ordinary 
market  towns.  For  many  years  Winnipeg  supplied  the 
West.  More  recently  the  business  has  been  distributed 
among  a  number  of  the  growing  cities.  The  Far  West, 
liowever,  was  reserved  for  the  coast  cities,  and  still  is 
to  a  very  large  extent.  If  the  railways  decide,  as  a  result 
of  the  changed  conditions  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
inland  cities  should  get  the  benefit  of  lower  rates,  there 
will  be  a  complete  re-arrangement  of  the  business  situa- 
tion. Not  that  the  coast  cities  will  feel  a  loss  of  trade,, 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coast  towns  and  the  regions 
naturally  tributary  to  them  is  such  as  to  more  than 
compensate  the  distributing  centres  for  any  falling  off 
farther  inland.  The  result,  however,  should  be  a  greater 
diffusion  of  prosperity  among  the  cities  of  the  Middle 
West. 


Rights  of  Extra-ProTincial  Companies. 

THE  vexed  question  of  the  rights  of  incorporated  com- 
panies under  various  Extra-Provincial  Licensing 
Acts  is  discussed  by  F.  W.  Wegenast  in  a  seventy-six-page 
book,  just  issued  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. We  shall  not  attempt  to  synopsize  a  book  which  is 
already  as  condensed  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  Mr.  Wegenast  sketches  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  in  the  various  Provinces  and  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Provinces'  powers  as  the  scope  of  business  has 
increased.  So  many  manufacturers  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  workings  of  this  class  of  legislation, 
particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  extreme  Act  in  force  in 
British  Columbia,  that  there  was  urgent  need  for  an 
authoritative  statement  on  the  whole  question.  This  has 
now  been  provided.  Members  of  the  Association  will  be 
provided  with  copies  free  of  charge  on  application  to  this 
office. 
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Jitiiiioiilic'  I'se  of  Resources. 

COXSlvEVATlUX  of  natural  resource?,  conservation 
of  created  resources;  and  conservation  of  human 
life  and  healtli,  tliese  comprehend  the  great  work 
of  the  nations  of  this  continent  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion; conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the  per- 
petuation of  our  forests  and  our  fisheries,  the  preservation 
of  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  maintenance  of  streams 
and  waterways,  the  economic  production  of  our  minerals; 
conservation  of  our  created  resources,  the  elimination  of 
the  disastrous  annual  waste  from  lire,  the  reduction  of  loss 
through  uneconomic  building  methods;  conservation  of 
human  life  and  health,  the  improvement  of  sanitation,  the 
checking  of  disease,  the  betterment  of  the  living  conditions 
of  tlie  people,  the  abolition  of  congested  districts  and 
dark  rooms.  The  work  ha^  begun ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
appreciable  nund)er  of  people  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  and  have  entered  upon  its 
solution  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  AVe  have  l)Ut 
to  refer  to  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Canadian 
Commission  of  Conservation,  so  far  chietly  educational, 
but  also  in  many  ways  aggressively  constructive.  The 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  is  an  important  supyile- 
mentary  organization,  whose  work  is  being  done  witli  judg- 
ment and  a'bility.  In  the  work  of  developing  a  jniblic 
conscience  regarding  criminal  waste  through  the  occur- 
rence of  preventable  fire,  individual  advice  and  suggestion 
have  been  so  far  practically  the  only  force.  Yet  we  have 
a  loss  greater  than  the  entire  sum  spent  on  education 
annually.  The  subject,  however,  is  alive  and  the  cam- 
paign of  education  which  is  being  carried  on  by  insurance 
companies  and  business  organizations  will,  it  is  believed, 
become  effective  before  long.  Business  men  can  be  shown 
the  economy  of  erecting  buildings  that  are  fireproof  and 
in.stalling  applianees  that  will  protect  the  contents  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  saving  in  insurance  premiums  will 
follow.  This  is  "being  done.  Finally,  a  real  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  living  conditions  is  in  progress.  Slum= 
are  being  cleaned  up,  a  concerted  attack  is  being  made 
on  the  curse  of  tu1)erculosis,  more  rational  methods  of 
maintaining  large  masses  of  city  population?  are  being 
put  into  force. 


Parcels  Post. 

HOW  to  minimize  the  cost  of  distribution  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  before  the  people  of  this 
country  to-day.  The  problem  has  been  solved  to  some 
extent  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  brought  together  with  few  intervening  barriers. 
In  England  the  Post  Office  makes  it  possible  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  goods  i;p  to  a  weight  of  eleven  pounds  to  send 
them  to  the  consumer  in  any  corner  of  the  islands  at  a  few 
cents  for  carriage  and  no  intermediate  charge.  Germany 
has  gone  far  beyond  this.  Everything,  from  the  smallest 
article  to  the  one  hundred  and  ten  pound  shipment,  is 
carried  by  the  Post  Office  at  a  few  cents  a  pound,  and  is 
delivered  to  the  door  of  the  consignee.    In  Canada,  a 


parcel  that  weighs  aver  five  pounds  is  refused  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  what  is  accepted  under  that 
weight  is  assessed  at  a  rate  that  makes  Parcels  Post  prac- 
tically impossible. 

For  parcels  to  be  delivered  within  the  boundaries  of 
Canada  the  regulations  and  rates  are  as  follows:  Mer- 
chandise of  any  kind  not  included  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  class  rate  classes,  can  be  sent  at  a  rate  of  sixteen 
cents  a  pound,  in  parcels  not  weighing  more  than  five 
pounds.  The  limit  of  size  is  thirty  inches  in  length  by 
twelve  inches  in  width  or  depth,  but  the  combined  length 
and  girth  of  any  packet  must  not  in  any  case  exceed 
seventj'-two  inches.  For  parcels  to  be  sent  outside  of 
Canada,  the  following  regulations  obtain:  Eleven-pound 
packages  may  be  sent  from  any  jioint  in  Canada  to  the 
following  countries  at  a  flat  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound — 
Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Mexico, 
St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  payment  of  an  extra  charge  of  ten 
cents,  the  parcel  will  be  delivered  by  special  messenger. 
This  con.stitutes  an  express  service.  For  parcels  to  Ber- 
muda, Ilong  Kong  and  British  post-offices  in  China,  the 
same  regulations  hold,  with  the  exception  that  for  the  first 
pound  the  charge  is  sixteen  cents,  and  for  each  succeeding 
pound  twelve  cents.  Finally,  to  Newfoundland  the  rale 
is  twelve  cents  a  pound,  and  parcels  are  limited  in  Avi'ight 
to  seven  pounds. 

*      *  * 

The  question  of  Parcels  Post  has  an  intimate  relation- 
ship to  the  cost  of  living.  A  writer  in  Pearson's  Magazine 
says :  "  If  the  L''nited  States  Post  Office  were  allowed  to 
carry  parcels,  as  do  the  postal  departments  of  England  and 
(lermany,  the  charges  for  the  distribution  of  household 
supplies  would  be  so  lessened  that  the  cost  of  liAdng  would 
be  immediately  and  greatly  reduced,  and  the  postal  deficit 
wiped  out."  The  same  restrictions  which  obtain  in  the 
United  States  are  no  less  effective  in  'Canada.  The  domes- 
tic rate  of  sixteen  cents  a  pound  means  $330  a  ton.  This 
is  prohibitory.  In  addition,  the  regulation  limiting  the 
weight  of  parcels  to  five  pounds  makes  conclusive  the 
governmental  policy  not  to  interfere  with  the  express 
companies  in  their  business  of  rapid  carriers.  A  glance 
at  Germany  shows  what  can  be  done  by  the  postal  depart- 
ment. There,  parcels  are  carried  for  one-third  of  a  cent 
a  pound  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other,  and  the 
limit  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  butter 
and  cheese  producer  ships  directly  to  the  consumer;  fruit 
can  be  sent  with  cheapness  and  despatch  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  horde  of  middlemen;  every  class  of  merchan- 
dise is  handled  by  the  department  and  is  delivered  to  the 
door  of  the  consignee.  The  reason  for  the  ability  of  Great 
Britain  or  Germany  to  give  a  cheap  parcel  delivery  ser- 
vice lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  already  has  an 
elaborate  and  highly-developed  organization  covering  the 
entire  country,  carr}dng  on  a  very  similar  service  to  that  of 
parcels  post.  It  required  little  additional  capital  outlay 
and  no  new  organization  to  adapt  the  existing  machinery 
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to  the  broader  work.  Hence  at  rates  far  below  those  in 
force  in  Canada — in  Grreat  Britain  an  eleven-pound  parcel 
can  be  sent  to  any  point  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
twenty-two  cents,  and  in  Germany  the  charge  is  from 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound  up — a  iservice  is  given 
which  actually  relieves  the  postal  department  of  the 
deficits  from  other  and  more  costly  branches  of  the 
service. 


Again  attention  is  called  to  certain  anomalies  existing 
at  present.  For  instance,  an  eleven-pound  parcel  can  Ijg 
sent  from  Oreat  Britain  to  any  point  in  Canada  by  mail, 
whereas  nothing  over  five  pounds  can  be  sent  between  two 
post  offices  in  Canada.  Moreover,  a  parcel  can  be  sent 
from  Liverpool  to  Toronto  more  cheaply  than  the  same 
parcel  could  be  sent  from  Ottawa  to  Toronto.  Finally, 
a  parcel  can  be  sent  from  Montreal  to  Hong  Kong  at  a 
considerably  lower  rate  than  that  obtaining  between  Mont- 
real and  Ottawa.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  seem 
that  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  parcels  post  is  one 
of  great  moment  to  the  people  of  Canada  at  the  present 
time. 


The  Car  Supply. 

AT  this  time  of  year  the  question  of  the  car  supply 
hecomes  of  general  interest.  As  soon  as  the  grain 
begins  to  move  there  sets  in  a  contraction  of  the  supply 
of  available  freight  cars  with  a  consequent  inconvenience 
to  the  shippers  of  Eastern  Canada.  This  year  there  has 
been  no  indication  so  far  of  a  real  shortage.  In  the  United 
States  one  of  the  most  serious  indications  in  the  business 
outlook  has  been  the  quietness  of  traffic  on  the  railways. 
The  surplus  of  cars  has  been  great.  Happily  the  last 
week  shows  an  improvement  to  such  an  extent  that  not 
for  a  year  have  there  been  so  many  cars  in  active  opera- 
tion. On  Canadian  roads  the  same  slackness  has  not  been 
seen,  although  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  trouble 
through  a  lack  of  cars.  What  effect  the  big  harvest  will 
have  in  drawing  the  empties  to  the  West  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  trust  that  in  the  laudable  effort  to  haul  the 
wheat  to  the  market  the  railways  will  not  unduly  starve 
Eastern  shippers.  The  prompt  distribution  of  manufac- 
tured goods  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the  wheels  of 
industry  are  to  be  kept  running  smoothly. 


Select  Immigration. 

IM'MliGEAN'TS  who  will  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
national  life  are  the  most  urgent  need  of  Canada  to- 
day, according  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Sheffield,  of  Eegina,  who  has 
just  issued  a  booklet  on  this  important  subject.  Mr. 
Sheffield  makes  an  appeal  for  a  larger  immigration  from 
the  mifldle  classes  of  Great  Britain,  a  condition  sincerely 
to  be  desired.    The  opportunities  for  farmers  and  others 


who  have  amassed  a  little  capital  are  numerous.  In  the 
first  place  great  areas  of  excellent  farm  land  in  close 
proximity  to  one  of  the  three  transcontinental  lines  of 
railway  can  be  purchased  with  small  capital.  This,  the 
writer  thinks,  should  appeal  to  the  agricultural  tenants 
and  small  farmers  who  in  England  for  various  reasons 
are  unable  to  acquire  enough  land  to  operate  on  a  profitable 
basis.  For  those  whose  natural  aptitudes  or  previous 
training  makes  business  more  attractive,  there  are  the 
openings  offered  by  the  new  towns  which  are  constantly 
springing  up,  necessitating  the  giving  of  a  merchandizing 
service  to  the  surrounding  country. 

*      *  * 

That  soundness  in  our  immigrants  is  more  important 
than  numbers  cannot  be  doubted.  The  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  centuries  that  have  passed  have  accumulated 
many  impossibles,  the  off-shoots  of  society  who  are  incap- 
able of  earning  a  living,  the  diseased  in  body  and  mind, 
the  hereditary  paupers.  For  these  Canada  has  no  place. 
This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  nor  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  off  opportunities  from  those  who 
earnestly  desire  a  chance.  But  'Canada  in  the  years  to 
come  will  have  problems  to  face  which  will  require  for 
their  solution  a  race  of  strong  men,  men  who  understand 
the  meaning  and  value  of  liberty.  Men  of  this  stamp 
must  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  race,  and  from  no 
class  can  they  be  derived  so  favorably  as  from  the  peasantry 
of  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  appeal  for  more  select 
immigration.  Mr.  Sheffield  in  his  pamphlet  discusses  how 
the  right  classes  may  be  attracted  to  Canada.  He  has 
opened  up  a  subject  of  compelling  interest. 


Invoices  from  Brazil. 


APEOTEST  has  been  entered  by  the  members  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  especially  interested 
in  Brazilian  trade  against  a  practice  which  has  grown  up 
of  late  of  undervaluing  and  misdescribing  goods  shipped 
to  Brazilian  ports.  This,  it  is  maintained,  is  being  done 
systematically  by  means  of  fictitious  invoices  of  merchandise 
and  machinery  shipped  to  Brazil.  The  practice  which  is 
being  worked  between  dishonest  exporters  and  importers 
has  caused  the  Government  to  lose  much  revenue,  and  has 
operated  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  legitimate  dealers. 
A  petition  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  other  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great 
Britain,  has  been  presented  to  the  Brazilian  Minister  in 
London,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  objectionable  practices 
will  be  ended.  Since  'Canada  has  established  two  com- 
mercial agencies  in  iSouth  America,  the  methods  in  which 
business  is  conducted  in  the  southern  republics  become  of 
greater  interest  to  us.  Already  some  trade  has  been 
developed  with  Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  this  trade  should  expand  rapidly.  Canadian 
shippers  will  join  with  the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  hoping  that  loose  methods  of  passing  invoices  be 
eliminated  by  the  Customs  Department  of  Brazil. 
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Our  Future  Policy. 

IT  seems  uulikely  that  any  government  in  Canada  will 
play  witli  the  lire  of  free  trade  for  many  years  to 
oome.  The  gratuitous  introduction  of  tiie  reciprocity  pro- 
posals when  business  was  good  and  all  classes  were  pros- 
pering, gave  a  striking  opportunity  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada to  pronounce  on  the  whole  question.  The  election 
was  not  clouded  with  a  number  of  issues.  Its  result  was 
a  clear-cut  rejection  of  the  idea  of  lowering  the  barrier 
to  foreign  producers.  Any  other  answer  would  have  been 
fatuous.  Here  we  had  at  our  borders  a  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  ability  of  a  nation  on  this  continent  to 
become  almost  self-suflBcient.  In  a  few  short  years  the 
United  States  have  shown  an  internal  development  un- 
heard of  in  industrial  history  befoi-e.  With  this  object 
lesson  before  us  and  with  a  knowledge  that  we  have  prac- 
lically  the  same  natural  advantages  as  they  had,  how  could 
we  do  other  than  seek  a  like  development,  profiting  alike 
by  their  successes  and  their  failures?  It  was  not  by  trad- 
ing raw  materials  for  finished  products  that  the  United 
States  gained  their  present  preeminence.  And  so  witli  Can- 
ada. The  ])eople  have  spoken.  Canada  will  now  go  ahead 
developing  her  own  resources,  utilizing  her  own  popula- 
tion in  the  fashioning  of  her  manufactured  goods,  and 
providing  within  herself  the  cliief  market  for  the  produce 
of  her  farms.  Development  of  her  resources  will  take 
place  rather  than  exploitation.  A  fair  protection  to  all 
industries  has  been  fixed  as  the  national  policy. 


Coniparisuii  oi  liutes. 

A>1TATBMEXT  in  the  financial  columns  ot  a  To- 
ronto newspaper  concerning  the  relative  co*t  of 
freight  transportation  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States  is  open  to  question.  "The  average  freight  rates," 
according  to  this  report,  ''charged  by  the  Union  and 
Northern  Pacific  per  ton  per  mile,  for  ten  years,  figure 
out  97  cents  and  89  cents  respecti^'ely,  compared  with 
7G  cents  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.''  A  comparison  of  rates 
per  ton  per  mile  is  altogether  fallacious  unless  the  freight 
carried  be  of  the  same  class.  In  the  case  of  Canadian 
roads  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  raw  material,  earning 
the  minimum  rate,  but  also  netting  the  maximum  of  pro- 
fits. The  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  merchandise  and  manu- 
factured goods,  which  move  at  varying  higher  rates.  They, 
however,  are  carried  in  smaller  lots,  more  shorter  dis- 
tances, are  difficult  to  load  and  unload,  and  do  not  load 
up  to  a  car's  capacity.  On  the  other  hand  raw  material, 
including  grain,  while  cheaper  in  rate,  is  moved  by  the 
train  load  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Every  car  is  loaded 
to  its  capacity,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  is  done  at 
the  shippers  or  consignee's  expense.  A  train  load  of  iron 
or  wheat  or  coal  is  more  profitable  to  a  railway  per  ton 
per  mile  than  a  train  load  of  merchandise,  even  though 
Ihe  gross  revenue  from  the  latter  is  much  greater  than 
from  the  former.   Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  the  rates 


are  liigiier  on  United  States  roads  than  on  Canadian  roads, 
the  whole  facts  are  not  given.  Are  they  higher  on  stoves 
or  farm  implements  or  furniture?  That  is  the  interesting 
(]uestion.  It  is  stated  that  the  rates  on  grain  are  actually 
more  favorable  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  In 
a  recent  case  which  came  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  it  was  shown  that  the 
rates  on  grain  from  North  Dakota  were  lower  than  from 
South  Dakota,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  the  railways 
in  North  Dakota  had  to  compete  with  the  lower  rates  of 
flic  Canadian  roads.  We  have  not  heard  it  said,  however, 
that  the  competition  of  Canadian  roads  from  the  East  to 
Western  Canadian  cities  is  such  as  to  force  any  general 
reduction  in  the  United  States. 


Prograiiinie  for  (,'ouventiou. 

BUSIN'E'SS  sessions  will  be  held  morning  and  after- 
noon on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  October  10th,  11th  and  l'2tli.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday  a  double  programme  will  be  put  on  in 
the  American  dining-room  of  the  King  Edward.  At  8.15 
p.m.  Mr.  Schwodtman  will  give  his  most  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  to  Workmen.  The 
address  will  be  illustrated  by  a  scries  of  lantern  slides. 
Following  this  address  a  smoker  will  be  held,  for  which 
every  possible  arrangement  is  being  made.  Light  re- 
freshments will  be  served,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  pro- 
gramme of  great  interest  and  amusement  will  be  provided. 
This  will  he  the  best  opportunity  during  the  Convention 
for  the  members  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  at  this 
function.  Wednesday  night  is  left  free  for  the  visitors  to 
visit  friends  or  to  attend  the  theatres.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon an  automobile  drive  will  be  provided  for  the  ladies, 
with  lunch  at  the  Lakeview  Golf  and  Country  Club.  The 
drive  will  commence  at  two-thirty  and  the  party  will  be 
back  in  time  for  dinner.  On  the  same  afternoon  the  men 
are  invited  to  visit  the  plant  of  the  Canada  Foundry  Co. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  'Convention  banquet  will  be  held 
at  the  King  Edward.  An  interesting  list  of  speakers  and 
a  programme  of  music  will  follow  the  dinner.  On  the 
same  evening  a  theatre  party  has  been  arranged  for  the 
ladies  at  Shea's.  An  after-theatre  lunch  will  be  served  at 
the  King  Edward.    A  large  attendance  is  expected. 


The  Convention  Number. 

THE  November  issue  of  Industrial  Canada  will  con- 
tain a  complete  report  of  the  convention  proceed- 
ings, including  the  reports  of  standing  committees  and 
the  discussions  which  take  place  on  them.  As  the  reports 
contain  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year  they  should  be  read  carefully  by  every  mem- 
ber. Only  in  this  way  will  it  bo  known  how  wide-spread 
are  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
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MAIL  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW 

ZEALAI^D 

It  has  been  drawn  to  our  attention  that  considerable  delays 
have  been  caused  in  the  delivery  of  mail  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  through  the  improper  routing  on  the  part  of 
the  sender.  In  one  case  a  letter  dated  April  27th,  from  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  was  only  received  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  on 
August  1st.  To  help  in  the  elimination  of  delays  as  much  as 
possible,  we  publish  herewith  the  dates  of  delivery  of  mail  via 
Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  during  the  next  few  months: 


BY  THE  CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE,  VIA  VANCOUVER  : 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auj;. 

26 

24 

22 

19 

16 

l.T 

12 

10 

5 

2 

Montreal   

26 

24 

22 

19 

16 

15 

12 

10 

7 

ft 

2 

Nov. 

1 

29 

27 

24 

21 

20 

17 

15 

12 

10 

7 

1 

29 

27 

24 

21 

20 

17 

15 

12 

10 

7 

Dec. 

Jan . 

Honolulu  

8 

6 

3 

31 

28 

27 

24 

22 

19 

17 

14 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Mav 

Suva  

17 

15 

12 

9 

8 

5 

3 

31 

28 

26 

23 

June 

July 

Auckland,  N.Z  

21 

19 

16 

13 

12 

9 

4 

2 

30 

27 

Aug. 

Sydney,  Australia.. 

2.5 

23 

20 

17 

16 

13 

11 

8 

6 

3 

31 

BY  THE  UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  VIA  SAN  FRANCISCO: 


Leaving — 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

JelJi  . 

Feb.  Feb.'  Mar. 

April 

Mav 
23 

June 

J.il 

Aug. 

Toronto  

12 

9 

7 

1     28  1  28 

25 

20 

18 

15 

Montreal  

12 

9 

7 

1     28  j  28 

25 

23 

20 

18 

15 

Mar.  April 

May 

San  Francisco. . 

18 

15 

13 

10 

7      6  13 

1 

29 

26 

24' 

21 

Arrive— 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Fib. 

June 

Jub 

Aug. 

Se))t. 

Wellington, N.Z. 

9 

7 

4 

.1 

.29     28  i  25 

23 

20 

18 

15 

12 

Sydney,  Austra- 

M  r. April 

14 

12 

9 

5       2  30 

28 

25 

23 

20 

17 

FREIGHT  CLAIMS 


S o  long  as  transportation  is  carried  on  there  will  be  some 
shortages  in  shipments  and  damages  to  goo^Ia  in 
transit.  A  railway  company  will  minimise  the  troubles 
arising  under  these  heads.  No  company  can  altogether 
eliminate  them.  The  transportation  department  of  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturing  company  has  issued  the  following  circular 
letter  to  its  customers  on  the  subject: 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  please  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  a  shipment  made  by  use  is  received  in 
good  order  by  the  Transportation  Company  our  responsibility 
ceases  and  the  goods  belong  to  you. 

If  you  do  not  receive  all  the  goods  covered  by  our  Bill  of 
Lading  and  Memo,  of  Shipment,  then  the  Trans.portation 
Company  is  responsible  to  you  for  your  loss,  and  when  paying 
the  freight  charges  and  signing  for  the  goods  you  should 
have  the  number  of  cases  short,  or  the  damage,  cause  and 
extent  of  same,  noted  on  yiour  "iFreight  Paid  Receipt"  and 
signed  by  the  Transportation  Company's  representative. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  discover  "  concealed  damage  "  after 
the  goods  have  been  signed  for  and  delivered  and  charges 
paid'.  'In  such  cases  cease  unpacking  immediately  the  damage 
is  discovered  andi  call  upon  the  Transportation  Company  to 
send  a  representative  to  inspect  the  goods.  Also  have  him  note 
the  extent  of  the  damage  and  condition  of  the  package  on  your 
freight  paid  receipt  and  sign  the  same. 

When  you  desire  to  enter  claim  return  to  us  the  "  Memo- 
randum IBill  of  ;Ladiing,"  if  possible,  and  we  will  mail  you 
the  "lOriginal"  for  claim  purposes. 

When  sending  your  claim®  to  the  Railway  Agent  .of  the 
Transportation  Company  who  delivered  the  goods,  support 
it  by  the  following  documents:  Certified  copy  of  shippers' 
invoice,  original  bill  of  lading,  and  freight  paid  receipt,  bear- 
ing the  notation  already  referred  to,  and  accompany  all  papers 
by  a  letter  giving  such  explanation  as  may  seem  necessary  in 
connection  with  your  loss. 


Retain  copies  of  all  papers  sent  the  Railway  Company,  as 
sometimes  they  are  lost  and  duplicates  are  required.  Enter 
the  account  in  your  "Ledger"  and  record  the  Railway  Com- 
pany's claim  number  opposite  the  account.  When  corres- 
ponding about  your  claim  you  are  always  sure  of  a  prompt 
reply  by  quoting  the  Railway  claim  file  number. 


HARDWOODS  GROWING  SCARCE 


Canada  is  dependent  for  its  lumber  supply  on  the  soft 
woods  of  the  forest  much  more  than  is  the  United  States, 
as  seen  from  the  1910  Forest  Products  report  compiled  by 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  and  shortly  to  be  published. 
Of  the  1910'  Canadian  lumber  cut  amounting  to  nearly  five 
billion  feet,  only  one-twentieth  oonsiisited  of  hardwoods  or 
broad-leafed  trees,  worth  barely  five  million  dollars;  on  the 
other  hand  almost  one-quarter  of  the  lumber  cut  in  the 
United  States  consists  of  hardwoods,  which  country  had  far 
greater  hard'wood  forests  than  ever  did  Canada.  Canada 
is  already  feeling  a  shortage  of  the  hardwood  supply  and 
makes  up  the  national  deficiency  by  importing  annually  from 
the  United  States,  hardwood  lumber  to  the  value  of  seven 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  Thus  the  value  of  the  hardwoods 
imported  into  Canada  during  1910'  exceeded  by  50'  per  cent, 
the  value  of  the  hardwoods  manufactured  into  lumber.  Nearly 
all  of  these  imports  are  from  the  United  States  and  con- 
sist of  the  most  valuable  species,  such  as  oak,  hickory,  tulip 
or  yellow  poplar,  chestnut,  gum,  walnut,  cherry,  and  a  large 
amount  of  hard  pine  which  is  so  frequently  used  as  a  hard- 
wood. From  these  above  figures  it  is  seen  that  we  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  'dependent  upon  the  United  States  whose 
available  supply  for  export  is  surely  and  rapidly  decreasing. 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  improve  the  resources  of  Canada 
by  the  elimination  of  wood  waste,  and  particularly  by  the 
development  of  the  small  wood  lots  of  Ontario,  Southern 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Prvinces,  should  be  done  with  all 
possible  speed. 


NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOM  DECISIONS 


The  following  regulations  regarding  the  importation  of 
motor  cars  into  New  Zealand  is  contained  in  a  recent  number 
or  the  New  Zealand  Gazette: 

(a)  That,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct  basis  of  value 
for  duty  of  the  bodies  and  accessories  of  motor  cars,  the  in- 
voices for  such  cars  shipped  to  New  Zealand,  after  the  30th 
September,  1911,  shall  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  complet  car,  a  statement  showing  the 
price  ordinarily  charged  for  home  consumption  in  the  country 
whence  exported  of  the  chassis,  tires,  body,  foot-boards,  mud- 
guards, lamips,  'and  any  other  accessories  when  sold  separately, 
also  the  usual  and  ordinary  trade  discount  on  such  articles 
when  S'Old  for  home  consumption  in  the  quantities  appearing 
in  the  invoice. 

(&)  That  a  declaration  in  the  following  terms  shall  be 
made  on  the  face  of  each  invoice  by  the  manufacturer  or  sup- 
plier, or  by  some  person  authorized  on  his  behalf: 

I,  ,  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the  goods 

described  in  this  invoice,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  price? 
shown  'therein  Cor  the  complete  car  and  for  the  several  parts 
as  separately  stated,  are,  at  the  present  time,  not  less  than  the 
prices  charged  to  purchasers  of  similar  cars  and  parts  when 
sold  for  home  consumption  in  similar  quantities  in  this 
country. 

Witne'ss:  Signature: 
Date:  Date: 
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THE  CONVENTION  CITY 


After  a  few  Years  Absence  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  Meets  Again 
in  Toronto.    Many  Changes  and  Developments. 


THE  privilege  of  entertaining  the  Association  at  its  Annual 
Convention  this  year  has  fallen  upon  Toronto.  Much 
is  said  of  the  growth  and  evolution  of  western  cities, 
but  no  place  in  Canada  would  show  such  development  in  the 
same  time  as  Toronto  has  since  last  the  Convention  was  held 
there  five  years  ago.  The  casual  visitor  only  sees  it  in  the 
rise  of  an  occa- 
sional high  build- 
ing or  handsome 
bank,  or  in  the 
added  crowds  that 
make  traffic  on 
the  down  -  town 
streets  a  matter 
of  difficulty.  The 
one  who  gets 
away  from  the 
bu.siness  section 
sees  it  in  the  tre- 
mendous expan- 
sion of  the  area 
of  the  city,  tlu> 
rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  re- 
sidences, and  the 
multiplication  of 
public  and  edu- 
cational institu- 
tions. A  new  city 
has  arisen  in  hall" 
a  decade. 

■Has  Toronto  be- 
come more  metro- 
politan as  it  has 
grown  in  popula- 
tion and  area?  .\ 
municipality,  it 
has  been  said, 
may  be  a  city  in 
size,  but  a  village 
in  ideas.  A  few- 
years  ago  the 
press  of  tlie  Pro- 
vince were  wont 
to  shoot  shafts  of 
satire  at  the  Pro- 
vince's big  city. 
Wha  t  e  V  e  r  may 
may  have  been 
the  justification 
in  those  days, 
there  is  little 
now.  Toronto  has 
assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a 
city.  All  that  is  required  to  prove  this  is  a  glance  at  the 
projects  that  are  under  way  at  the  present  time. 

An  earnest  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  pure  supply  of  water  for  the  citizens.  Few  of  the  citizens 
themselves  realize  the  extent  of  the  work  wihich  has  been  in 
progress  at  the  Island  for  the  past  two  years,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  filtration  plant,  through  which  every  gallon  of 


YONGE  STREET 
"  Toronto  has  an  Ambition  to  become  the 


the  city's  supply  will  pass.  The  work  is  one  of  great 
magnitude  requiring  the  expenditure  of  much  money.  The 
citizens  have  undertaken  it  willingly.  It  represents  one  of 
the  penalties  of  being  big. 

Again  in  establishing  an  electric  service  for  light  and 
power  the  city  has  recogmized  its  responsibilities  to  the  indi- 

\idual.  The  visi- 
tor to  the  city 
who  has  not  been 
here  before  with- 
in the  past  year, 
will  be  struck 
with  the  fine  sys- 
tem of  street  light- 
ing which  has 
been  installed. 
This  is  the  civic 
hydro-electric  sys- 
tem, which  at 
great  ca,pital  cost 
has  been  insti- 
tuted with  the 
idea  of  bringing 
cheap  light  and 
power  to  the  city. 
Toronto  has  set 
out  with  the  idea 
of  being  the  best 
lighted  city  on  the 
continent.  She  is 
fast  making  good 
lier  boast.  Again 
in  tills  wc  have 
au  example  of 
large  civic  fore- 
;iglit,  the  laudable 
idea  of  giving  the 
citizens  the  best 
possible  service  at 
the  least  possible 
ros't. 

:\Iore  daring  is 
the  proposal  to 
give  the  citizens  a 
better  street  car 
serviice,  a  proposal 
which  has  materi- 
alized to  the  ex- 
tent of  conwnenc- 
ing  operations  on 
civic  lines  in  the 
new  outlying  dis- 
tricts. A  street 
railway  compa.ny 
with  a  franchise 
seems  to  be  the  most  immovable  object  known  to  science. 
In  the  face  of  a  popular  uprising  they  would  issue  watered 
stock.  In  Toronto  the  warfare  between  the  city  and  the  com- 
pany goes  back  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  The  company 
refuse  to  give  a  service  beyond  the  area  included  in  the  city 
limits  when  the  charter  was  issued,  unless  under  impossible 
conditions.    Civic  car  lines  are  the  result. 


BY  NIGHT. 
Best  Lighted  City  on  the  Continent." 
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PREVENTION  OF  FOUNDRY  ACCIDENTS 


Care  on  the  Part  of  Workmen  would  Prevent  Many  Accidents  in  Factories.  Some 
Precautions  which  should  be  Insisted  on  by  Foremen.  The  Right  and  Wrong  Way. 


PRiBVIEiISOTIO'N  of  foundry  accidents  has  been  taken  up 
as  one  of  its  chief  woi'ks  toy  the  National  Pounders 
AsS'Ociatioa  of  'Detroit,  whose  official  publication,  TJi.e 
Revieio,  is    publishing    from  month    to  month,  illustrated 
articles  indicating  methods  of  overcoming  the  more  common 
sources  of  trouble. 

It  is  a  true  saying,  as  a  writer  in  Tlic  Rcvieiv  points  out, 
that  "  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness," and  this  saying  applies 
directly  to  the  examination 
and  care  of  chains,  hooks,  etc., 
enrployed  in  the  foundry. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  accidents  result  from 
the  crystallization  of  these 
chains  and  slings  from  their 
use  iwlien  cracked,  •  and  the 
failure  to  properly  anneal 
them  at  stated  times. 

.Foundry 'proprietors  or  fore- 
men should  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  someone  to  carefully 
examine  hooks,  chains,  slings, 
etc.,  in  the  foundry,  at  least 
once  a  month.  This  person 
should  -have  authority  to  take 
them  out  of  use,  send  them 
for  repairs,  and  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  condition. 
At  least  twice  a  year,  all 
chains,  hooks,  slings,  etc., 
should  be  properly  annealed, 
which  is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion and  could  toe  done  in  the 
foundry  any  Saturday  niglit 
without  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. By  building  a  fire  of 
wood  or  coke  in  one  corner  of 
the  foundry,  putting  all 
chains,  hooks,  slings,  etc.  on 
it,  and  heating  them  to  a 
cherry  red,  then  covering 
them  up  well  with  sand  and. 
allowing  them  to  remain  until 
Mtonday  morning,  they  will  be 
very  well  annealed,  annd  the 
danger  of  tore'akage  by  crys- 
tallization will  be  overcome 

In  these  days  of  overhead 
cranes,  where  large  loads  are 
carried  over  the  heads  of  men, 
;he  men  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  operation  that  they  fail  to  move  from  under  the  load, 
and  unless  the  chains,  'hooks,  and  hitches  are  in  first-class 
shape,  the  danger  of  accident  is  materially  increased. 

Position  in  Pouring. 

Many  a  man  has  spent  weeks  nursing  badly  burned  feet 
because  of  the  very  careless  position  in  which  he  stood  when 
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pouring  a  mold.  Some  molders  invariably  get  their  feet 
directly  alongside  the  mold  when  pouring.  In  case  of  a 
run-out  the  molder  is  almost  sure  to  burn  his  foot  severe'ly. 

Any  molder  who  thinks  about  these  matters  a  little  hit, 
will  easily  understand  that  he  can  take  a  position  which 
will  almost  entirely  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  burn  from 
a  I'un-out.    The  feet  should  be  kept  well  away  from  the  mold, 

resting  the  ladle  on  the  knee, 
and  by  stooping  slightly,  a 
very  easy  position  can  ))e  a.s- 
sumed.  This  will  bring  the 
feet  entirely  out  of  the  danger 
line.  A  good  many  molders 
are  habitually  careless  about 
this,  and  no  one  is  really  to 
blame,  except  the  man  him- 
self, if  he  gets  burned  in  this 
way. 

The  foreman  of  a  foundry 
sihould  see  to  it  that  every 
man  who  carries  a  hand  ladle 
is  taught  the  proiper  way  'to 
carry  it,  so  that  the  danger 
from  tourns,  both  to  himself 
and  others  shall  (be  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  A  hand  ladle 
should  be  carried  close  to  the 
floor  and  behind  the  man 
when  he  is  walking.  Should 
any  iron  spill  out  of  the  ladle, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  it 
striking  on  his  foot,  and  very 
little  danger  of  its  flying  to 
any  extent.  This  is  by  far 
the  easiest  way  to  carry  a 
ladle,  so  far  as  muscular  exer- 
tion is  concerned,  and  the 
only  safe  way  ibesides. 

Molders  should  always  ex- 
amine their  ladles  before  a 
heat,  and  satisfy  themselves 
thoro\ighly  that  the  skull  is 
in  good  shape,  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly dry  and  ready  for  use, 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  cor- 
rect any  thing  that  may  be 
wrong. 

Every  hand  ladle  should  have 
a  shield  on  the  sihank  to  pro- 
tect the  hand  as  much  as  'pos- 
sible from  the  'heat  of  the  iron, 
and  the  wearing  of  gloves, 
mittens,  and  iwrapping  the 
hands  in  rags,  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  protect  the  hand's  in  any  way  with  gloves  or 
rags  if  each  hand  ladle  is  fitted  with  a  shield.  This  shield 
should  be  kept  in  shape,  and  not  allowed  to  get  broken  and 
left  off. 

Many  a  burn  has  taken  place  at  the  spout  while  some 
molder  was  cutting  the  stream  with  his  ladle,  which  is 
absolute'ly  without  excuse.    If  the  stream  is  always  cut  to- 
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ward  the  furnace;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  ladle  is  moved 
toward  the  furnace  in  cutting  the  stream,  the  sparks  and  shot 
will  go  against  the  furnace.  If  the  stream  is  cut  outward, 
the  shot  fly  directly  toward  the  men  standing  around,  and  a 
burn  to  someone  is  almost  unavoidable.  Ladles  should  never 
be  filled  brimming  full,  however  anxious  the  man  may  be  to 
get  poured  off.  The  ladle  tapper  at  the  cupola  should  be 
instructed  by  the  foreman  not  to  fill  the  ladles  dangerously 
full.  If  the  molder  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  has  sufficient 
iron  or  not  for  his  piece,  it  is  much  safer  to  have  a  hand 
ladle  brought  to  the  molder,  than  to  carry  a  ladle  which  is 
running  over  and  slopping 
iron,  to  the  danger  of  every- 
one who  may  be  near. 

Whenever  a  hand  ladle  or 
bull  ladle  burns  through  or 
"cuts  through"  it  should  be 
immediately  set  on  the  floor, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  spat- 
tering 01  me  iron,  and  the 
iron  will  simply  run  out  of 
the  ladle  into  the  sand.  It 
is  very  dangerous  to  proceed 
a  single  step  after  the  iron 
has  begun  to  drop  from  a 
ladle  which  has  "  cut 
through,"  because  the  hole 
enlarges  so  fast  that  it  not 
only  ruins  the  ladle  but 
makes  the  possibility  of  an 
accident  almost  a  certainty. 

The  cuts  on  the  two  suc- 
ceeding pages  will  indicate 
the  right  and  wrong  way  tt 
"  cut  the  stream." 


Oil  as  a 
L((foiiH»tiM'  I'liel. 

The  advent  of  fuel  oil  ha?; 
become  an  important  factor 
in  railway  locomotion.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  that 
from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum  ari 
replaced  by  oil,  and  a  large 
part  of  this  is  used  by  loco- 
motives. 

In  this  connection  there  is 
interest  in  a  statement  which 
will  appear  in  the  forthcom- 
ing petroleum  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  showing 
the  extent  to  which  oil  is 
used  as  a  locomotive  fuel. 
The  author  of  this  report,  David  T.  Day,  computes  the  total 
length  of  railway  lines  operated  during  1910  with  petroleum 
as  a  fuel  to  be  21,075  miles,  a  trackage  practically  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  five  transcontinental  lines  stretching  across 
the  United  States  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  number  of 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  used  by  the  railroads  (42  gallons  per 
barrel)  was  24,526,883.  This  includes  768,762  barrels  used  by 
the  railroads  as  fuel  other  than  in  locomotives.  The  total 
numher  of  miles  run  by  oil  burning  engines  during  the  year 
was  88,318,947.  This  would  have  carried  one  engine  or  train 
around  the  world  approximately  3,530  times. 

The  advantages  of  oil  as  locomotive  fuel  over  coal  have 
been  stated  by  Eugene  McAuliffe  as  many.    They  include 
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decreased  cost  of  handling  oil  from  cars  to  engines,  with 
practically  no  loss  by  depreciation  due  to  such  handling; 
evaporation  losses  suffered  by  coal  as  not  applying  to  oil; 
saving  of  time  at  terminals  for  engine  cleaning  and  provid- 
ing increased  mileage  per  engine,  the  oil  capacity  of  the 
tender  being  about  150  per  cent,  of  that  of  coal;  freedom 
from  physical  failure  of  firemen  in  extreme  hot  weather; 
delivery  of  oil  being  unaffected  by  lu'^or  conditions,  the  coal 
situation  necessitating  in  some  instances  heavy  storage  at  great 
expense;  greater  cleanliness  in  handling  all  passenger  trains, 
lack  of  smoke  and  immunity  from  right-of-way  forest  fires. 

The  expense  of  equipping 
the  average  locomotive  to 
burn  oil  is  about  $800,  and 
the  cost  of  large  steel  storage 
tanks  is  about  25  cents  per 
barrel;  but  the  necessary 
terminal  facilities  for  hand- 
ling oil  cost  50'  per  cent,  less 
than  the  amount  required  to 
handle  coal. 


IM'SINESS  (  0\PITIO>S. 

Dun's  Report  of  business 
conditions,  issued  on  Septem- 
ber 30th,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing resume:  There  is 
nothing  in  the  industrial  and 
mercantile  situation,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  commotion 
recently  prevailing  in  the 
financial  markets  in  this  and 
other  countries.  While  the 
promotion  of  large  enter- 
prises is  checked,  and  con- 
servatism is  the  rule  in  all 
branches  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, supplies  in  nearly  every 
line  are  so  narrow,  and  im- 
mediate requirements  of  a 
constantly  increasing  number 
of  consumers  are  so  large, 
that  the  volume  of  tousiness  is 
very  extensive.  Moreover, 
with  good  weather,  and  with 
crops  well  harvested,  there 
appears  in  most  sections  a 
noticeable,  even  if  moderate, 
increase  in  activity,  while 
mercantile  and  credit  condi- 
tions are  sound.  There  are 
present  signs  of  returning 
composure  in  the  securities 
markets.  Further  price  re- 
ductions in  iron  and  steel 
benefit  trade,  and  greater  confidence  is  shown  aS'  to  the 
future.  Unfilled  orders  are  large,  and  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic inquiry  for  rails  is  one  of  the  recent  encouraging  fea- 
tures. This  trade,  on  the  whole,  displays  less  sensitiveness 
to  financial  conditions  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past. 
The  recent  improvement  in  dry  goods  is  maintained,  with  a 
noticeable  export  movement  and  quickened  domestic  demand 
for  immediate  needs.  Woollens  and  yarns  are  in  improved 
request.  Purchases  of  leather  are  considerably  heavier. 
Bank  clearings  this  week  are  1.3  per  cent,  larger  than  last 
year  outside  New  York  and  17.7  per  cent,  heavier  in  New 
York;  comparisons  with  1909  show  decreases  of  0.8  and  4.6 
per  cent.,  respectively. 
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TRACING  FREIGHT  SHIPMENTS 


Some  Reasons  Advanced  by  Shipping  Manager  for 
Delays.  The  Responsibility  does  not  always 
Rest  with  Transportation  Company. 


WHERE  does  the  responsibility  chiefly  lie  for  slow  and 
delayed  ireight  shipments?  The  question  has  caused 
more  irritation  in  transportation  departments  than  any 
other  single  trou.ble.  That  recourse  is  made  too  readily  to 
demands  for  tracing  is  held  by  the  traffic  manager  of  a  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  United  States.  His  argument  is 
worthy  of  consideration: 

"In  business,"  he  writes,  "if  we  lessen  the  correspon- 
dence we  are  to  take  care  of,  we  feel  that  we  are  economizing; 
and  further,  if  we  lessen  the  correspondence  of  those  we  deal 
with,  outside  of  their  orders  for  what  we  have  to  sell,  we 
feel  as  if  tooth  sides  of  the  correspondence  field  have  been 
brought  nearer  to  practical  economy. 

"In  the  transportation  of  freight  there  has  grown  a  great 
evil,  so  nearly  absolutely  useless  that  one  wonders  why  the 
tracing  of  freight  shipments  is  so  generally  practiced. 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  a  shipment  does  not  reach 
the  purchaser  as  quickly  as  the  purchaser  would  desire.  The 
first  reason,  very  often,  is  that  the  purchase  is  made  after  the 
article  is  urgently  needed;  another  reason  might  be  a  delay 
in  the  mails,  causing  the  order  to  be  slow  in  arriving  at  its 
point  of  supply.  It  is  possible  that  a  question  of  the  credit 
of  the  'buyer  may  he  involved,  causing  delay  in  the  filling  of 
the  order.  There  may  be  congestion  in  the  office  where  the 
purchase  is  made,  and  the  order  may  be  delayed  there;  there 
may  be  congestion  in  the  factory  or  ware-rooms;  there  may 
toe  a  shortage  of  supply  of  some  portions  of  the  order;  the 
order  itself  may  be  misplaced. 

"But  assuming  that  all  of  the  ahove  has  not  occurred,  the 
order  has  not  been  delayed  in  any  way  and  is  not  wanted  in  a 
hurry.  There  is  yet  reason  to  consider  the  intricacies  the 
shipment  goes  through  to  get  to  its  destination.  It  is  one 
thing  to  put  some  money  and  a  bit  of  paper  into  a  small 
receptacle  strung  on  a  wire  with  a  spring  behind  it,  as  is 
seen  in  many  stores,  where  they  transmit  the  cash  from  sales 
counter  to  cashier,  pull  a  trigger  and  see  it  go  direct  to  its 
destination;  and  it  is  another  thing  to  deliver  a  small  ship- 
ment to  the  railroad  station  of  a  large  city,  to  toe  mixed  up 
with  a'  great  variety  of  other  sihipmemts,  then  sorted  out, 
placed  in  the  proper  cars,  they  in  their  turn  to  be  taken  to 
the  classification  yards,  and  the  cars  themselves  assorted  out, 
before  they  are  ready  to  start  on  their  journey.  Much  is  to 
be  done  after  the  railroad  has  receipted  for  the  shipment  be 
fore  the  shipment  is  actually  on  its  way  to  its  destination. 

Unnecessary  Requests  for  Tracing. 

"A  customer  either  wires  or  writes,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  order  placed  a  few  days  before  has  not  arrived 
and  please  trace  or  wire  trace.  'Sometimes  these  requests  are 
made  at  the  same  time  the  order  is  given. 

"As  soon  as  the  firm  receiving  the  order  receives  the  re- 
quest to  trace  or  wire  trace,  it  has  some  one  in  its  employ 
miake  an  extra  copy  of  the  toil]  of  lading  or  shipping  ticket. 
This  is  sent  to  the  local  or  commercial  office  of  the  trans- 
portation line  the  shipment  moves  over.  Sometimes  this  is 
followed  by  one  or  more  repeats  of  the  same  request  to  trace 
the  same  shipment. 

"In  the  meantime,  what  is  the  shipment  doing?    It  is 


travelling  on  its  journey  quite  all  unconscious  of  the  great 
hullabaloo  behind  it  to  hurry  it  to  its  destination.  It  is  deaf 
and  it  trundles  on  its  way  no  faster  and  no  slower,  hecause  of 
being  traced.  "Why? 

"Because  transportation  lines  are  well  organized,  have  an 
immense  amount  of  freight  to  handle,  and  apply  the  best 
systems  thought  out  to  giving  despatch  service  on  every  ship- 
ment they  handle.  No  one  shipment  can  he  taken  out  of  its 
orderly  place  and  given  special  transportation  to  speed  it  on  its 
way  because  some  one  is  aching  to  get  it. 

"When  a  shipment  is  missing  and  will  not  check  up  with 
the  waj'-bill,  the  transportation  lines  do  some  looking  for  it, 
because  if  they  have  receipted  for  the  shipment  and  cannot 
deliver  it  they  must  pay  for  it. 

"It  is  reasonatole  when  a  shipment  has  not  arrived  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  has  been  unreported  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  be  evident  that  it  is  astray  or  lost,  that  it 
should  be  traced  industriously,  and  that  the  transportation 
line  involved  should  be  urged  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  deliver 
the  shipment  hefore  a  claim  is  filed  for  the  loss. 

"What  happens  when  you  send  a  railroad  office  a  request 
to  trace  a  shipment?  It  is  one  of  many,  maybe  hundreds,  that 
are  arriving  at  the  same  office  daily,  and  as  they  come  in 
they  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  stack  of  others;  the  tracing 
clerk  takes  the  top  one,  looks  up  the  way-bill  reference  and 
makes  inquiry  at  point  of  origin  and  destination  as  to  time 
of  starting  and  delivery,  all  of  this  takes  much  time  and  causes 
a,  lot  of  research  work  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the 
transportation  line  involved.  In  the  course  of  time  the  per- 
son requesting  tracing  receives  a  letter  stating  the  shipment 
arrived  at  its  destination  on  a  certain  date.  This  information 
is  from  two  weeks  to  two  moniths  getting  around,  and  only 
tells  one  the  date  the  shipment  arrived,  if  it  did  arrive,  but 
the  shipment  moved  no  faster,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  move  faster,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  worry,  work  and 
anxiety  brought  out  by  the  request  to  trace.  In  this  connec- 
tion there  is  very  little  thought  given  to  the  immense  amount 
of  expense  placed  on  the  transportation  lines  by  the  useless 
tracing,  which  someone  must  pay  for." 


THE  COLD  SHOULDER  FROM  "OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SNOWS.  ' 


—FYom  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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ADVICE  ON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE 

While  Doing  a  Considerable  Trade  With  South 
Africa,  Canada  is  Missing  Opportunities 
to  Extend  its  Sales. 


WEEKLY  letters  bearing  on  the  trade  situation  in  South 
Africa  are  being  issued  by  Elder-Demipster  &  Co.,  who 
operate  a  Canada-South  Africa  line  of  steamers.  The 
letters  are  being  circulated  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
export  trade  of  Canada  with  the  South  African  confederacy, 
and  provide  much  valuable  information  to  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  export  business  or  who  are  considering 
entering  the  field.  A  recent  letter  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
Agricultural  Implements  and  was  as  follows: 

The  increase  in  shipments  from  Canada  is  most  gratify- 
iiiig,  our  records  showing  that  we  have  shipped— 

in  1908    1,048  tons 

1909    2,167  " 

1910    2,581  " 

This  year  ine  shipments  show  up  much  better  than  last, 
for  in  the  fii-st  eight  months  we  have  snipped  2,341  tons,  or 
almost  as  much  as  was  shipped  in  the  twelve  months  last 
year,  while  only  1,397  tons  were  shipped  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1910. 

In  these  figures  are  included  plows,  harrows,  cultivators, 
binders,  harvesters,  etc.;  in  tons  weight,  and  measurement. 

Most  of  the  plows  ai'e  made  specially  suitable  to  local 
conditions,  and  manufacturers  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  manual  labor  is  performed  by  Kaffirs. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  that  the  articles  be  made  as  simply 
and  strongly  as  possible.  If  there  are  any  parts  easily  broken 
about  an  implement  the  average  Kaffir  will  discover  them 
quickly.  Ploughing  is  generally  done  with  a  span  of  from 
eight  to  fourteen  oxen,  but  in  Natal  mules  are  coming  into 
more  general  use. 

The  popularity  of  an  implement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
ability  of  the  selling  agent,  and  the  total  sales  in  the  country 
by  the  system  upon  which  they  are  pushed.  Canadians  have 
an  advantage  over  the  German  and  United  States  makcTs, 
due  to  the  cheaper  rates  on  our  steamers,  and  the  3  per  cnt. 
preference. 

As  the  splendid  feeding  properties  of  lucerne  are  becoming 
more  widely  known,  this  fodder  crop;  where  there  is  sufficient 
water  to  admit  of  it  is  becoming  more  extensively  grown,  and 
is  leading  to  a  demand  for  lucerne  cultivators,  and  one  now- 
giving  satisfaction  is  manufactured  in  Cape  Colony. 

We  must  impress  upon  our  sMppers  the  importance  of  pro- 
perly stencilling  their  goods,  and  each  package  should  be 
carefully  examined  to  ensure  that  it  is  properly  marked.  "We 
find  that  several  firms  use  stencils  which  are  altogether  too 
small,  and  a  good  large  stencil  should  be  used,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  frt-ight  is 
received  ex  cars;  during  the  night.  If  good  laige  stencil? 
were  used  we  feel  confident  it  will  be  more  satisfactory,  not 
only  for  us  but  for  the  railways,  both  on  this  side  and  in 
Africa. 

Our  rates  remain  the  same  and  there  will  be  no  change  until 
the  opening  of  the  winter  service  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  when 
rates  will  be  probably  the  same  as  were  in  force  last  winter. 

Our  shipments  of  implements  are  still  considerably  hehind 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  they  are  also 
behind  those  of  Germany  which  ranks  third,  with  Canada 
fourth,  and  Sweden  a  close  fifth.    We  believe,  however,  that 


shipments  this  year  from  Canada  will  compare  more  favorably 
with  those  from  these  other  countries,  and  we  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  shipments  from  Canada  exceed  those 
from  Germany. 

Furniture. 

On  the  subject  of  furniture,  the  following  information  is 
given : 

Our  share  of  the  trade  in  school  and  church  furniture  is 
most  disappointing.  In  a  country  where  schools  are  both 
numerio'us  and  up-to-date,  and  wood  plentiful,  it  would  seem 
that  Canada  could  at  leas.t  have  competed  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  school  furniture. 

South  Africans  are  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
education  that  school  appointments  are  likely  to  be  an  in- 
creasing business.  Niot  many  new  churches  are  going  up, 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  renewals  in  furniture  con- 
stantly taking  place. 

Our  shipments  of  office  and  house  furniture  are  more 
satisfactory,  but  even  these  are  disappointing,  and  since 
1900  our  records  show  a  falling  off  in  all  lines  of  furniture. 

We  are  told  that  our  house  furniture,  in  such  lines  as 
chests  of  drawer?,  wash  stands,  wardrobes,  tables  and  chairs 
can  compete  in  quality  with  the  United  States  article,  but 
our  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  compete  in  price 
or  in  enterprise.  We  are  getting  our  share  of  chairs,  and  this 
is  a  line  that  will  probably  be  extended.  We  learn  that  while 
our  chairs  are  inferior  in  finish  to  some  of  the  others 
shipped  from  other  countries,  our  Canadian  chairs  are  stronger 
than  these  others,  and  a  little  cheaper. 

Undoubtedly  the  falling  off  in  our  furniture  shipments  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  South  Africa  now  manu- 
factures a  considerable  quantity  of  the  better  class  of  furni- 
ture, iln  almost  every  store  or  warehouse  in  which  good 
furniture  is  stocked  are  articles  of  domestic  manufacture, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  goods  are  well  made  and  of 
good  material.  Therefore,  in  time,  no  doubt,  they  must  exert 
a  very  material  effect  on  the  imported  article.  We  under- 
stand that  it  will  not  pay  the  South  Africans,  for  some  years 
yet,  to  make  the  cheaper  kinds  of  furniture,  and  as  this  is 
what  is  largely  shipped  by  our  steamers,  we  are  hopeful  that 
our  shipments  will  increase  next  year.  Owing  to  improved 
methods  being  introduced  into  office  systems  there  sihould  be 
a  steady  demand  for  office  furniture,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  our  shippers  take  up  this  question  with  their  houses  in 
South  Africa  and  with  suppliers  on  this  side.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  a  list  of  the  firms  capable  of  filling  orders  for 
all  kinds  of  furniture,  and  we  will  be  pleased  indeed  to  hear 
from  any  shippers  who  are  interested,  and  who  intend  in- 
creasing their  shipments  of  furniture.  There  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  furniture  in  the  white,  but  we  have  not  carried 
any  of  this  from  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  we  should 
in  so  far  as  all  lines  of  furniture  are  concerned,  and  we  hope 
this  letter  will  stir  up  our  shippers  a  bit,  and  result  in  some 
improvement  in  future. 

Decrease  in  Condensed  Milk. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  shipments  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  are  considerably  less  than  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

Imports  into  South  Africa,  from  all  countries,  have  been 
falling  off  for  some  years,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
dairying  is  more  advanced  and  fresh  milk  more  plentiful. 
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Our  shipments  from  Canada  were  as  follows:  — 

1908   24,291  cases. 

1909   31,905  " 

1910   ;  28,968  " 

There  was  an  improvement  in  190'9  over  1908,  notwith- 
standing that  the  total  imports  from  all  countries  were  $20,000 
less.  Xhe  falling  off  this  year  is  somewhat  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  other  countries  have  been  shipping  almost 
as  much  as  last  year.  lOur  records  show  that  only  7,635  cases 
have  been  shipped  in  the  first  six  months  of  1911,  as  against 
14,0(20  cases  for  the  same  period  last  year.  We  believe  that 
shipments  for  the  remaining  months  will  increase,  and  that 
the  year  will  show  up  fairly  well  in  comparison  with  1910. 

Vebicles  and  Forest  Products. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  receive 
a  greater  number  of  vehicles,  and  parts  thereof,  but  while 
the  shipments  are  increasing,  our  share  of  this  trade  is  much 
less  than  it  should  he.  The  United  States  manufacturers  are 
getting  after  this  business,  but  although  some  Canadian  firms 
'have  been  pretty  active,  others  are  not,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  more  of  the  commission  houses  have  not  tried  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  line.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
this  particular  line,  and  have  done  our  best  to  increase  the 
shipments,  but  our  efforts  have  not  been  very  successful. 

We  believe  there  is  a  good  demand  for  delivery  waggons 
in  South  Africa,  especially  for  those  weighing  about  1,000  lbs. 
each,  and  we  have  seen  several  of  these  in  the  factories  here, 
as  they  were  put  up,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  United  States  manOifacturens  push  this  business  in  an 
energetic  and  systematic  manner,  and  we  believe  this  is  the 
reason  why  our  vehicles  have  not  become  so  well  known. 
They  advertise  in  the  journals  and  press,  and  we  do  not  think 
many  of  our  Canadian  friends  are  doing  this — in  fact,  we  do 
not  know  that  any  are. 

Canadian  manufacturers  can  turn  out  as  well  made  a 
vehicle  as  the  best,  and  very  much  better  than  some  that  get 
into  the  African  market  from  other  countries. 

Shipments  of  Wihite  pine  lumber  have  been  very  light  since 
the  opening  of  navigation,  in  May,  but  this  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  lumber  is  difficult  to  ohtain  in 
specifications  rectuired. 

White  pine  has  increased  in  price,  and  will  continue  to 
increase;  anid  other  woodS',  chiefly  re^d  pine  and  spruce,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sent  forward  from  Canada  in  large  quantities. 
We  find  that  while  white  pine  held  its  own  in  1908,  190i9  and 
1910,  and  during  the  early  part  of  1911,  the  shipments  show  a 
falling  off  for  April,  May,  June  and  July — although  in  these 
months  the  falling  off  has  been  offset  by  increased  shipments 
of  red  pine  and  spruce.  In  the  five  months,  December-April, 
inclusive,  there  was  sihipped  from  St.  John,  N.'B.,,  a  total  of 
6,992  tons  of  red  pine,  spruce,  etc.,  as  against  3,800  tons  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1910',  while  in  the  same  period  this 
year  there  was  shipped  a  total  of  2,915  tons  of  the  white  pine, 
as  agaihst  2,0174  tons  in  1910 — showing  a  slight  increase. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  falling  off  in  wihite  pine  has  been 
noticeaible  since  naviigation  opened,  for  in  May  and  June  wo 
shipped  only  1,128  tons  of  this  lumtjer,  as  against  2,801  tons 
for  the  same  months  last  year.  This  year,  however,  1,422 
tons  of  red  pine  and  spruce  cleared  for  the  different  ports, 
while  in  May-June,  1910',  nothing  was  shipped. 


SICKNESS  INSUltANCE  IX  HUNOAKY. 

Insurance  against  sickness  is  compulsory  in  Hungary  for 
all  persons  employed  in  industrial  undertakings  and  whose 
earnings  do  not  exceed  $500  a  year,  or  $1.66  a  day. 

According  to  the  'Report  of  the  Hungarian  Workmen's  In- 
surance Department,  which  has  recently  been  issued,  the  aver- 
age number  of  memlbers  insured  against  sickness  in  Hungary 
proper  (exclusive  of  Croatia,  Slaivonia  and  Fiume)  was  825,- 
150  in  1908,  which  is  the  Hast  date  for  which  returns  are  ready, 
about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  .being  females. 

The  usual  rate  of  contribution  to  the  insurance  funds  has 
been  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  wages  since 
E'ebruary  1st,  1908  (previous  to  which  date  it  was  usually  2 
per  cent.),  one-half  of  the  contribution  being  payable  toy  the 
workpeople  and  one-half  by  the  employers.  The  total  amount 
of  contributions  in  1908  was  $3,960, 0'OO,  or  $4.7i9  per  memtoer. 

The  numiber  of  cases  of  sickness  acconapanied  by  incapacity 
for  work  was  362,698  in  1908,  or  44  per  100  members.  The 
average  numiber  of  days  for  which  sick  benefit  (in  money) 
was  granted  was  equivalent  to  5.41  per  member,  while  the 
numtoer  of  days  of  infirmary,  hospital,  etc.,  treatment  aver- 
aged 0.71  per  member. 

The  average  duration  of  a  case  of  sickness  was  fourteen 
days,  and  the  average  benefit  (including,  as  well  as  sick 
pay,  the  cost  of  medicines  and  of  maintenance  in  infirmaries, 
hospitals,  etc.,  and  doctors'  fees)  $4.81. 

'Expenditure  on  benefit  amounted  in  1908  to  $3,380,000.  This 
expenditure,  as  distritouted  among  various  classes  of  benefit, 
is  equivalent  to  the  undermentioned  amounts  per  member:  — 


Sick  pay    $i  87 

Cost  of  medicines    0  81 

Doctors'  fees   0  79 

Maintenance  in  infirmaries,  hospitals,  etc   0  27 

Other  forms  of  benefit    0  35 


Total   $4  09 


Expenses  of  management  are  stated  at  $565,000,  but  this 
amount  does  not  represent  the  total  cost  of  administration,  in- 
asmuch 'as  it  does  not  include  the  expenses  of  insurance  funds 
attached  to  particular  estatolishments,  which  toear  their  own 
expenses  of  management. 


>'Well,  I'll  Be  Jiggered!" 

—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Locating     and     Building  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Line,  Toronto 
to  Ottawa. 

EAftiLY  in  the  present  monih  the 
Canadian  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  Company  will  open 
for  traffic  its  n&w  line  to  the  east 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Trenton, 
thereby  giving  to  the  people  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  between  that 
miunicipality  and  the  city  of  To- 
ronto additiional  railway  facilities 
for  which  tlhey  have  been  long 
clamoring.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
residents  of  the  more  settled  com- 
munities vvho  will  benefit  'by  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  train  ser- 
vice. The  farmer,  even  now,  before 
a  wlieel  has  turned,  is  blessing  the 
hour  wien  the  attention  of  the  rail- 
way builders  was  first  turned  his 
way.  He  is  thinking  of  the  saving 
in  time  made  possible  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  road  haul  from  the 
farm  to  the  railway  shippng  point. 

In  the  buiilding  of  a  neiw  line  of 
railway  the  getting  in  of  supplies 
for  ready  use  by  the  workmen  is 
always  a  big  factor.  As  far  as  this 
line  is  concerned,  other  lines  of 
railway  were  within  easy  striking 
distance,  and  the  placing  of  sup- 
plies was  not  a  difficult  problem. 
Still  it  was  not  an  easy  line  to 
build.  Some  of  the  cuttings  were 
large,  and  the  fills  .were  big  enough  to  swallow  ton 
after  ton  of  good  earth  and  stone  material,  tout  now, 
as  far  as  the  Toronto-Trenton  section  is  concerned,  the 
contractors  have  all  departed  for  other  jobs  to  conquer,  and 
the  section  gangs  are  busily  engaged  putting  in  the  finishing 
ballast  and  filling  the  line  until  the  eye  can  discover  no  dis- 
crepancies or  variations  in  the  twin  lines  of  steel. 

This  link  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  to  Trenton  is 
a  big  step  toward  the  spanning  of  the  distance  that  has  for- 
merly existed  between  the  C.  N.  0.  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Quebec,  and  other  lines.  From  Trenton  the  line  runs  on  along 
the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Lay  of  Quinte  into  the  city  of  Belle- 
ville, in  which  place  a  commodious  station  is  planned  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district.  From  Belleville  the  road  will 
continue  on  to  Deseronto,  anc"  will  go  from  that  pretty  town 


BUILDING  RAILWAY 
IN  SETTLED 
COUNTRY 

Interesting  Features  in  Work  of 
Construction. 

in  a  noithtasterly  direction  to  Sydenham,  and 
from  there  to  Ottawa,  a  distance  of  approximately 
60  miles.  It  is  probable  that  in  another  year  the 
passenger  can  step  off  a  Canadian  Northern  liner 
at  Quebec  or  .Montreal,  and  be  transported  over 
purely  Canadian  Northern  Railway  lines  into  the 
cities  of  Ottawa  and  Toronto  and  interevening 
points,  and  also  be  taken  as  far  north  as  Sudbury 
and  the  Gowganda  silver 
lields,  but  that  is  for  the 
future. 

Sometimes,  in  the  building 
of  a  new  railway,  even  in  a 
well  settled  district,  the 
labor  iiroblem  causes  a  good 
(leal  of  trouble  to  the  hard- 
\^■orking  contractor.  Many 
nations  are  represented  in 
the  construction  camps,  and 
the  harmonizing  of  all  these 
into  an  army  of  willing 
workers  is  not  always  an 
easy  task.  But  in  this  case 
there  was  not  a  single  inci- 
dent that  the  bosses  could 
look  back  to  as  having 
afforded  them  either  great 
inconvenience  or  discourage- 
ment. At  least,  that  is  the 
way  they  look  at  it.  Still,  if 
Home  one  of  these  construc- 
tion men  could  be  caught 
while  in  a  talkative  mood,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  he 
might  have  some  interesting 
reminiscences  to  give. 

How  a  Road  is  Built. 

Take  the  order  of  building 
a  railroad.  The  head  of  the 
company  desiring  to  build 
will  call  for  tenders  for  the 
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construction  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  miles  of  line.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  some  con- 
tractor doing  things'  in  a 
large  way  succeeds  in  secur- 
ing the  contraict.  There  is 
in  the  document  usually  a 
fixed  time  for  the  last  spike 
to  he  driven.  This  con- 
tractor, hereinafter  to  be 
called  the  chief,  allots  short 
sections  of  the  work  to  other 
men,  known  as  sub-con- 
tractors. All  of  these,  with 
their  outfits  and  gangs  of 
men,  start  in  to  work  on  the 
right  of  way  at  different 
points,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  air  resounds  with 
the  grinding  of  steam  shovels, 
the  blasting  of  rock,  and  all 
the  uproar  attending  upon 
such  a  colossal  task. 

The  contractors  usually  ex- 
pect to  have  to  overcome  a 
few  difficulties  and  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  before  they 
are  ahle  to  get  their  machin- 
ery in  position.  Especially 
is  this  true  with  the  steam- 
shovel.  This  heavy  delver, 
wihich  doesi  by  power  the 
work  of  a  great  many  human 
hands,  has  to  he  transported 
over  the  lines  of  some  other, 
and  usually  a  competing, 
railway     company,     to  the 


point  where  the  contractor  de- 
sires to  cxjmmence  operation.  It 
is  then  generally  necessary  for 
the  rails  of  that  company  to  be 
broken,  so  that  the  big  machine 
fan  be  taken  off  that  line  and 
run  over  the  contractor's  own 
steel  to  the  right  of  way.  When 
a  really  big  man,  as  railway  con- 
struction goes,  is  in  charge  of 
the  building  operations  there  is 
seldom  any  difficulty  about  his 
securing  the  consent  of  the 
other  line's  snperintendent  to 
make  the  hreak;  Ibut  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Sometimes  the 
boss,  after  waiting  with  his 
gang  day  after  day  for  the 
necessary  permission  on  the 
part  of  the  other  company,  has 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
threatening  to  take  the  case  to 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. Even  this  sometimes 
fails  to  secure!  the  desired 
authority  to  proceed. 

When  this  has  finally  been 
obtained,  then  the  actual  war  of 
the  right-of-way  begins.  The 
heavy  shovels  are  run  down  to 
their  several  positions,  in  order 
to  attack  the  solid  cuttings,  and 
the  gangs  are  spread  along  the 
grade  so  that  the  best  work  can 
be  done  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner.  That  is  where  the  lalbor 
element  enters  into  the  work. 
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Take  a  boarding  camp  where  anywhere  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  men  are  stationed  as  an  example.  There  will 
be  all  shades  and  colors  of  mankind  in  evidence.  Swedes, 
Swiss,  Irish,  Italians,  Galicians,  Roumanians,  and  several  other 
nationalities  will  be  gathered  there.  The  cook,  often  a  native 
of  the  country  but  occasionally  a  Swede,  and  his  two  or  three 
assistants  rise  in  the  morning  at  about  4.00  a.m.,  so  that 
breakfast  will  be  ready  for  the  .hungry  laborers  at  si.x 
o'clock  sharp.  This  is  done  so  that  the  men  will  have  half  an 
hour  or  so  to  eat  and  still  have  time  to  get  to  their  work,  if 
it  is  some  distance  away,  before  seven  o'clock.  From  that 
hour,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  noon  hour  rest,  the  gangs 
are  busy  handling  the  dump  cars  and  the  wheel  scrapers,  and 
the  slush  or  drag  scrapers;  getting  out  the  earth,  clearing 
out  cuts  and  filling  valleys.  At  six  o'clock  all  work  ceases,  and 
the  tired  crowd  hurry  back  to  the  cook  and  his  busy  helpers. 

A  t'osiii«i»olitau  Crew. 

The  experienced  railway  laborer  from  sunny  Italy  and  the 
other  southern  European  countries  is  generally  satisfied  with 
this  life  and  rests  content  after  the  unremitting  toil  of  the 
day,  but  not  so  the  new  man.  Despite  what  may  be  said  of 
his  "herding"  qualities,  he  does  not  like  mixing  in  such 
intimate  fashion  with  so  many  other  men  of  so  many  nation- 
alities. If  there  are  many  beginners  usually  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  to  ask  the  boss  for  a  separate  shack  where  they 
can  sleep  and  where  they  can  have  prepared  their  own  food 
in  their  own  way.  Being  anxious  to  keep  his  motley  army  in 
good  humor,  the  contractor  generally  accedes  to  this  request, 
and  rents  the  petitioners  one  or  more,  as  is  necessary,  of  the 
company  buildings.  In  this  way,  cooking  their  own  meals 
and  purchasing  their  own  food,  the  Italians — for  it  is  usually 
the  native  of  Italy  who  desires  the  privilege  to  consort  with 
chosen  company,  can  live  for  about  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
It  would  cost  him  just  about  double  that  amount  to  enjoy  the 
company's  food  and  the  skill  of  the  company's  cook  in  prepar- 
ing the  same,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  fastidious  laborer 
is  back  in  the  big  camp  the  next  summer. 

That  is  one  side  of  camp  life  as  concerning  the  swarthy  lab- 
orer in  the  ranks,  and  it  applies  almost  entirely  to  the  men  on 
the  gi'ade.  There  are  also  the  vagaries  of  the  men  in  the  ballast 
pits  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  big  contractor  will 
have  a  small  army  there  loading  gravel  on  the  work  trains 
for  the  finishing  off  of  the  right  of  way  after  the  standard 
steel  has  been  laid  down.  Out  of  this  large  assemblage  there 
will  be  one  or  two  men,  openly  lazy  who  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  shirk  labor  because  they  speak  English  and  because 
they  wield  some  more  or  less  powerful  influence  over  their 
fellow  workers.  The  boss  does  not  want  to  discharge  these 
few,  for  the  reason  that  they  might  take  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
others  along  with  them  as  they  went,  so  he  allows  them  to  act 
as  interpreters,  or  as  middle  men  between  the  Idoss  and  the 
crowd,  doing  very  little  laibor  and  enjoying  their  power  keenJy. 

But,  as  already  stated,  the  men  who  built  this  new  line 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  have  few  if  any  of  these 
problems  to  look  back  to,  and  this  piece  of  railway  construc- 
tion, the  contract  for  which  was  signed  on  September  25,  190'9, 
is  now  in  a  position  to  handle  trafiic  which  people  along  the 
line  have  maintained  has  long  been  waiting.  The  cuttings 
have  all  been  made,  and  the  valleys  filled  or  spanned  by  many 
a  steel  viaduct,  and  the  lines  of  steel  stretch  out  before  the 
eye  straight  as  a  taut  string.  The  preliminary  work  has  been 
accomplished,  and  now,  when  the  inspecting  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  have  stamped  it 
all  with  their  approval,  the  telegraph  instruments  in  the  many 
stations  will  be  ticking  out  their  urgent  messages  and  another 
chapter  in  the  book  of  railway  construction  in  Canada  will 
be  closed. 


What  Kailwaj  Means  to  Industries. 

Industrial  development  should  follow  closely  the  declara- 
:ion  that  the  road  has  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  already, 
it  is  understood,  there  are  one  or  two  manufacturei's  who  are 
very  seriously  considering  the  locating  of  as  many  factories 
in  the  town  of  Trenton.  The  excellent  water  facilities,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  town  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Trent  Valley  canal  system  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  addition 
to  the  rail,  makes  fts  situation  extremely  desirable.  Then,  too, 
conditions  almost  as  favorable  might  be  said  to  apply  on  the 
line  from  Trenton  on  to  Belleville,  as  the  rails  skirt  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  for  practically  the  entire  distance.  The 
advantages  of  water  carriage  could  thus  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  summer  season,  while  the  Canadian  Northern  line 
would  be  available  at  all  times.  There  is,  as  anybody  at  all 
familiar  with  this  section  of  Canada  knows,  an  abundance  of 
comparatively  cheap  power  in  the  whole  Trenton  district,  and 
that  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  added  inducement  for  manu- 
facturers to  locate  there.  ^ 

Between  Toronto  and  Oshawa  the  road  opens  up  a  country 
that  has  hitherto  not  been  served  by  any  line  of  railway,  and 
the  advent  of  transportatioil'  facilities  is  expected — nay,  is 
almost  sure — to  prove  a  godsend  to  the  whole  locality.  Indus- 
tries will  spring  up,  and  within  a  short  time  this  district 
should  be  humming  with  activity.  It  is  good  farming  country 
that  the  line  runs  through,  and  the  farmers,  accordingly,  will 
commence  at  once,  on  as  Jarge  a  scale  as  possible,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairying  side  of  agriculture.  Firom  Oshawa  on 
a  fine  fruit-growing  country  is  traversed,  and  from  that  par- 
ticular farmer's  point  of  view  the  entrance  of  the  C.'N.O.R. 
will  surely  prove  to  be  a  great  boon. 

From  all  standpoints  the  line  should  be  a  benefit  to  Ontario, 
and  the  builders  of  the  Canadian  Northern  System  have 
afforded  in  its  construction  added  evidence  of  the  prominent 
position  they  occupy  among  the  developers  of  Canada. 


DE.4TH  OF  MR.  L.  0.  GROTHE. 

The  death  occurred  on  Septemtoer  16  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Grothe, 
hfad  of  the  well-known  firm  of  cigar  manufacturers,  L.  O. 
Grothe  &  Co.,  of  Montreal.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
almost  a  year  and  had  only  recently  returned  from  a  lengthy 
t:  ip  abroad,  in  hopes  of  recovery. 

Mr.  Grothe  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Montreal.  Several  years  ago,  he  had  toeen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Montreal  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
and  was  one  of  the  Association  representatives  on  the 
^Montreal  Exhibition  Committee.  In  1906  he  was  chosen  as 
Liberal  candidate  in  the  County  of  Maisonneuve  for  the  Do- 
minion House,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  by  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Raymond  Prefontaine. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  GREEjVING. 

The  death  of  Mr.  S.  O.  Greening,  head  of  the  B.  Greening 
Wire  Company,  Hamilton,  occurred  last  month,  after  an  ill- 
ness extending  over  several  months.  Mr.  Greening,  who  was 
born  in  England,  came  to  Canada  when  his  father  established 
the  business  which  has  ever  since  carried  his  name.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1877,  Mr.  S.  0.  Greening  assumed  the 
management  of  the  business,  and  was  actively  in  charge  prac- 
tically ever  since.  Outside  of  the  company  to  which  he  was 
particularly  attached,  Mr.  Greening  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  a  numiber  of  other  industrial  enterprises  and 
took  a  general  interest  in  the  city's  activities. 
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ASSISTING    BRITISH  IMMIGRANTS 

The  Successful  Development  of  a  Scheme  for  Enabling  British  Immigrants  to  Borrow 
Money  for  the  Purpose  of  bringing  out  Their  Families. 


^  OM'E  months  have  passed  since  the  idea  of  assisting 
British  workmen  in  Canada,  who  wished  to  hring  their 
•families  out  to  this  country,  was  first  mooted.  The  sug- 
gestion at  first  casually  dro-pped,  was  taken  up  toy  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bulman,  of  Winnipeg,  and  its  development  during  the  inter- 
vening period  is  one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  Canadian 
immigration. 

The  problem  was  dearly  defined.  Canada  has  attracted 
many  Old  Country  workmen,  who  have  scraped  together 
enough  money  to  come  to  Canada,  the  land  of  opportunities, 
here  to  work  and  save  until  enough  was  laid  hy  to  bring  out 
the  wife  and  children.  The  pro'Cess  was  necessarily  a  slo'w 
one,  for  the  imimigrant  had  to  keep  himself  in  a  boarding 
house  and  send  back  enough  to  support  his  family,  a  double 
drain  while  he  was  trying  to  save  enough  to  Te-unite  his 
family. 

The  group  of  men,  at  whose  head  was  Mr.  IBulman,  felt 
that  if  workmen  in  such  a  position  were  advanced  enough 
money  to  enaJble  them  to  bring  out  their  families  a  great 
humanitarian  work  would  be  accomplished.  Instead  of  being 
forced  to  endure  the  discomfoirts  of  the  stranger  in  a  strange 
city  for  many  mionths,  they  would  enjoy  home  life  and  the 
new  country  would  prove  all  the  more  attractive  to  them. 
They  would  save  more  money  and  would  become  rooted  the 
more  quickly  to  their  adopted  locality. 

Aoooirdimgly  it  was  decided  to  secure  eighty  guarantors  of 
?2&0  each,  making  in  all  a  guarantee  fund  of  $20,0.00.  "Each 
of  the  undersigned  sulbscribers,"  ran  the  agreement,  "without 
regard  to  the  numher,  or  to  any  representations  that  may 
have  been  made  or  may  hereafter  be  made  as  to  the  number 
of  names  of  parties  to  become  subsioribers  to  this  a,greement  of 
document  or  otherwiise  howsoever  heretoy  agrees  with  any 
chartered  bank  to  pay  the  said  'bank  upon  demand,  the  sum 
of  $250  each,  on  account  of  any  or  all  loans  that  may  from 
time  to  time  he  made  by  the  said  bank  to  pay  any  losses  of 
Trustee  in  advancing  transportation  to  families  of  British 
workmen." 

With  this  guarantee  the  bank  has  been  ready  to  advance 
money  on  the  order  of  the  trustee  of  the  fund.  The  applicant 
for  assistance  is  required  to  put  up  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  cost,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 

How  the  Plau  is  Worked. 

The  Association's  method  of  assistance  is  very  simple. 
The  applicant  fills  out  a  printed  form  with  his  name,  his  ad- 
dress, the  name  of  his  employer,  the  nature  of  his  work  and 
weekly  wage,  the  names  in  full  and  agesi  of  his  wife  and 
children.  He  must  certify  that  the  persons  whom  he  wishes 
to  bring  to  Canada  are  not  affected  with  apoplexy  or  epileptic 
fits,  that  they  liave  not  (been  confined  in  an  insane  asylum 
during  the  previous  five  years,  that  they  are  not  deaf,  dumb 
nor  blind  and  have  no  contagious  diseases  of  eyes  or  skin, 
and  they  are  not  deformed  and  are  in  good  health.  He  also 
fills  out  the  old  country  address  of  his  family  and  gives  refer- 
ences to  persons  whlo  knew  him  there.  He  specifies  the  sail- 
ing port  from  which  he  desires  his  family  to  start,  the  amount 
he  wishes  advanced-,  what  sum  he  can  pay  down  and  the 


monthly  repayments  he  will  be  prepared  to  make.  This  he 
signs  and  the  first  step  is  completed. 

As  soon  as  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  applications 
on  file,  Secretary  Roland  calls  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  These  meetings  are  held  at  night  so  that  the  appli- 
cants who  attend  may  not  lose  time  from  their  work.  Each 
man  whose  application  is  to  come  before  the  meeting  receives 
a  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  and 
is  requested  to  be  present.  Those  who  attend  assemble 
in  the  Board  room  of  the  Bureau  which  is  given  over  to 
them  while  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Board  convened  in 
the  secretary's  room.  There  are  long  tahles  and  plenty  of 
chairs  and  a  good  many  old  country  papers  to  help  while 
away  the  time.  The  applications  are  taken  up  in  order,  each 
applicant  being  called  into  the  inner  room  when  his  case 
is  taken  up. 

This  personal  meeting  has  'been  found  to  be  of  great  assis- 
tance in  deciding  cases  attended  by  doiirt)tful  features — ^doubtful 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  fill  out  an  application  form  so  as  to 
give  exact  information  on  all  points  required.  A  question  or 
two  by  members  of  the  Board,  an  answer  or  two  from  the 
applicant  and  such  doulbts  are  settled  usually  in  favor  of  the 
applicant  hecause  it  has  been  found  that  men  who  wish  to 
bring  their  families  to  join  them  in  Canada  are  of  a  grade  too 
high  to  stoop  to  deception  to  gain  their  ends.  In  all  the  appli- 
cations that  have  been  filed  only  one  has  toeen  found  at  vari- 
ance with  facts;  a  man  stated  his  weekly  wage  at  $15,  whereas 
his  employer's  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  this  point  placed  the 
amount  at  $12.    This  application  was  rejected. 

Board  as  Advisor. 

Sometimes  an  applicant  in  his  eagerness  to  send  for  his 
family,  is  disposed  to  take  a  larger  contract  than  he  can 
handle.  The  Board  is  made  up  of  keen  business  men  whose 
minds  are  free  from  the  natural  bent  of  an  impetuous  parent 
separated  toy  an  ocean  and  half  a  continent  from  those  he 
loves.  When,  therefore,  a  man  who  earns  $60  a  month  wistoes 
to  bring  out  a  family  of  ten — wife  and  nine  children — and 
this  has  happened,  the  Board  acts  as  his  counsellor  and 
guide.  It  points  out  that  he  will  be  taking  on  a  heavy 
responsibility  and  perhaps  an  emtoarrassing  expense,  by  at- 
tempting to  get  his  whole  family  out  at  once.  It  suggests  that 
three  grown-up  children  be  brought  out  first  so  that  they  may 
help  to  earn  the  money  to  bring  out  the  toalance  of  thfi  family. 
These  children — usually  over  eighteen  years  of  age — will 
quadruple  the  father's  earnings  and  make  it  possible  to  have 
a  gooid  home  ready  for  the  mother  and  younger  children 
a  little  later  on. 

Tn  every  possitole  way  the  Advistory  Board  tries  to  help 
applicants  whose  cases  they  have  to  deal  with.  In  each  case, 
thus  far  at  least,  the  applicant  has  shown  appreciation  for  this 
solicitude  for  his  welfare. 

Initial  payments  have  averaged  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
amounts  applied  for  and  subsequent  payments  have  heen  made 
regularly  and  promptly.  In  five  months  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  applications  were  granted  and  the  transportation 
of  over  four  hundred  persons  was  provided  for.  From  pre- 
sent indications  it  looks  as  if  one  thousand  citizens  would  be 
added  to  Winnipeg  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Home  Reunion  Association. 
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HOW  FIRE  LOSSES  MAY  BE  PREVENTED 

A  Dollar  Spent  in  Protection  Against  Fire  is  Worth  a  Hundred  Dollars  Spent  in 
Repairing  Fire  Losses.  Some  Rules  the  Observance  of  which  will  Decrease  the 
Fire  Waste. 


WHAT  does  all  this  talk  about  fire  losses  mean?  Merely 
this,  that  in  buildings  and  their  contents  alone 
Canada  is  suffering  a  loss  which  last  year  amounted 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  and  which  is  growing  with 
tremendous  rapidity.  An  absolute  loss,  unrelieved  by  any 
compensating  feature.  A  preventable  loss?  Well,  it  is  pre- 
vented to  a  very  large  extent  in  Europe,  and  if  in  Europe, 
why  not  here? 

In  a  recent  paper  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection, 
with  special  reference  to  manufacturing  plants,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Griswold  offers  some  advice  and  suggestions,  the  careful 
consideration  of  wliich  would  mean  smaller  fire  losses  and 
decreased  insurance  premiums.  Only  a  portion  of  the  paper 
is  given  herewith,  although  did  space  permit,  we  would 
gladly  reproduce  the  entire  article: 

Passing  now  to  the  matters  of  fire  prevention  and  fire 


protection,  I  am  confronted  with  such  a  mass  of  essential 
detail  in  the  proper  consideration  of  each  subject  as  to  almost 
despair  of  being  able  to  convey  to  you  a  proper  conception 
of  their  importance  within  the  time  allotted  for  my  remarks, 
but  in  general  may  say  that  fire  prevention  covers  such  a  wide 
scope  as  to  compel  special  consideration  as  to  methods  for 
each  plant  as  it  comes  under  observation,  no  two  being  so 
alike  in  their  needs  as  to  permit  generalization  relating  to 
details,  but  as  the  very  foundation  of  fire  protection  is  based 
upon  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  fire  prevention,  this 
latter  phase  of  the  question  will  first  be  given  attention,  and 
in  this  relation  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  important  and 
basic  element  in  fire  prevention  is  included  in  the  term  "  shop 
management,"  or  in  more  homely  terms,  "  good  house-keeping," 
which  is  an  essential  in  fire  prevention  in  every  plant,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  its  occupancy,  the  character  of  its  build- 
jing  construction  or  the  completeness  of  its  fire 
protection. 


Essentials  for  Fire  Prevention. 

Acceptable  practice  in  "  good  housekeeping " 
demands  strict  compliance  with  the  following 
prime  essentials  in  fire  prevention: 

First,  the  enforcement  of  rules  which  will 


One  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
vient  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers''  Association, 
in  reporting  on  the  appliances  of  a  village  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Toronto,  accompanies  his 
report  with  two  most  interesting  photographs  of 
the  "  relics  "  the  villagers  possess  in  the  way  of 
fire  fighting  apparatus  and  upon  ichich  they  have 
to  rely  for  protection.    The  photos  are  reproduced 
herewith;  a  description  of  the  apparatus  would  not  only  be 
difficult,  but  the  incredulous  might  scoff  at  ■  the  thought  of 
the  existence  of  such  "  pumps.'''  to  say  nothing  of  the  reli- 
ance placed  in  them. 

The  upper  photograph  is  shown  to  emphasize  the  care 
exercised  (or  want  of  it)  in  "housing"  the  old  hand  pump; 
the  lower  photo  beggars  description,  but  imagination  will 
come  to  one's  aid  in  deciding  ivhat  it  is  (a  one-wheeled  fire 
engine!)  and  whence  it  derives  its  water  to  use  in  the  hose 
it  carries. 

If  the  manufacturers  located  in  this  village,  and  there  is 
more  than  one,  recognize  the  outfit,  they  might  club  together 
and  build  a  "  garage "  that  would  put  them  in  line  with 
something  modern. 


insure  cleanliness  throughout  the  plant  as  a  matter  of  daily 
practice,  not  only  as  a  means  by  which  the  possibility  of 
fire  may  be  avoided,  but  as  of  profit. 

(a)  Floor  sweepings;  greasy  lunch  papers,  oily  wiping 
waste,  paint,  rags  and  like  material  subject  to  spontaneous 
ignition,  should-  be  deposited  in  "  Standard"  safety  cans  suit- 
able for  their  reception,  the  contents  of  which  should  be  safely 
disposed  of  each  night,  preferably  to  be  burned  under  the  boiler. 

Ashes  should  be  kept  only  in  metal  receptacles;  should  be 
removed  from  building  each  night  and  not  be  deposited  in 
contact  with  combustible  structures  or  material. 
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(b)  Working  lueu's  clothes  and  overalls,  when  not  in  use 
should  be  kept  in  ventilated  metal  closets  or  lockers  not  in 
contact  with  readily  combustible  material. 

(c)  Oily  metal  turnings  or  filings  should  not  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  on  wooden  floors  or  be  held  in  combustible 
receptacles,  nor  should  they  be  mixed  with  combustible 
mate'rials. 

(.d)  All  combustible  process  waste  and  other  refuse  should 
be  carefully  disposed  of  by  removal  from  the  buildings  at  the 
close  of  each  days  work,  and  be  safely  deposited  in  locations 
not  endangering  the  plant  in  case  of  ignition  of  such  refuse. 

(e)  Time  should  be  allotted  to  operatives  'for  cleaning 
machinery  and  disposing  of  oily  wiping  waste,  and  for  the 
removal  of  combustible  waste  material  prior  to  hour  of  clos- 
ing shop  for  the  day. 

(/)  All  volatile  and  inflammable  fluids  should  be  kept  in 
and  used  from  "Standard"  safety  cans;  not  in  excess  of  one 
day's  supply  of  such  should  be  kept  inside  of  building  at 
any  time,  and  all  unused  portions  should  be  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety  outside  of  the  plant  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
work. 

(fir)  Heating  and  lighting  systems  should  be  maintained 
in  a  safe  manner  and  be  kept  in  good  condition;  steam  pipes 
should  not  be  in  contact  with  wood-work  or  other  com- 
bustibles; hot  air  pipes  or  other  heat  conveying  or  produc- 
ing devices  should  be  carefully  arranged  to  prevent  over 
heating  or  ignition  of  combustibles. 

(h)  Open  lights  or  flame  of  any  character  should  be 
maintaineid  in  such  position  as  to  avoid  ignition  of  com- 
bustibles; gas  brackets  should  always  be  of  the  rigid  pattern, 
])reventing  swinging. 

(i)  Open  lights  or  flame  of  any  character  should  never 
be  permitted  for  use  in  the  presence  of  inflammable  or  vola- 
tile materials,  or  where  inflammable  dust  is  liable  to  be 
present;  incandescent  electric  lights  in  such  localities  should 
be  of  the  keyless  socket  pattern  and  enclosed  in  wire  guards, 
with  operating  switch  located  in  an  apartment  separated  from 
the  inflammables. 

(j)  The  use  of  so-called  "  Parlor  Matches "  or  their 
equivalent  should  be  strictly  prohibited  in  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  If  matches  must  be  used,  only  those  lighting  on  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  containing  box  or  receptable  should 
be  permitted. 

(7c)  iThe  use  of  the  incandescent  electric  current  for 
lighting  is  the  safest  means  of  illumination,  when  the  equip- 
ment is  installed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  "  National 
Electric  Cod:e "  and  its  integrity  insured  by  proper  super- 
vision of  the  equipment. 

(/)  All  specially  hazardous  and  dangerous  processes  or 
devices  which  may  serve  to  cause  or  promote  fire,  should, 
where  possible,  be  carefully  segregated  and  properly  sepa- 
rated from  communication  with  the  plant  in  general,  and  also 
receive  special  consideration  in  relation  to  fire  extinguishing 
appliances. 

(m)  Watchman's  service  should  be  maintained  at  all 
times  when  the  plant  is  not  in  operation,  and  tTie  record  of 
service  be  shown  on  such  mechanical  device  as  will  not  pei'- 
mit  evasion  of  duty;  records  should  be  examined  and  checked 
over,  filed  and  dated  each  day. 

(n)  iDiscipline  should  be  enforced  and  system  be  main- 
tained by  holding  shop  foreman  or  floor  boss  strictly  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  established  conditions,  a  written 
report  covering  these  matters  to  be  filed  with  manager  each 
day. 

Some  Building  Regulations. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  the  best  results  from  the  careful 
observance  of  these  "  Good  House^keeping  "  rules,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  consideration  to  the  matter  of  building  construc- 
linn,  as  the  measure  of  efficiency  in  both  fire  prevention 


and  fire  protection  is  largely  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
structure,  it  being  evident  that  a  fire  resistive  building,  hav- 
ing open  and  smooth  interior  surfaces,  without  concealed 
spaces  and  with  the  minimum  of  combustible  material  in 
construction  and  interior  fittings,  would  call  for  a  less 
elaborate  system  of  fire  protection  and  present  smaller  oppor- 
tunity for  dangerous  accumulations  than  would  be  the  case 
where,  as  in  ordinary  joist  or  light  construction,  the  whole 
interior  is  readily  combustible,  hence  assuming  to  roughly  out- 
line the  essentials  which  should  have  consideration  in  design- 
ing a  factory  plant,  the  following  suggestions  are  presented: 

(a)  Wherever  possible,  fire  resistive  material  should  be 
used  in  construction,  avoiding  combustible  fioors,  roofs  and 
roof  houses,  interior  trim  and  fittings. 

(&)  Avoid  "pockets"  or  concealed  spaces  in  floors  and 
walls,  which  serve  to  collect  and  harbor  shop  refuse,  waste, 
etc. 

(c)  Separation  of  areas  into  the  smallest  units  prac- 
ticable for  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned;  divisions 
between  sections  to  be  formed  by  standard  fire-walls  hav- 
ing only  such  openings  as  may  not  he  avoided,  each  of  which 
should  be  protected  by  "  Standard "  automatic  fire  doors  on 
each  side  of  the  separating  fire-wall. 

(d)  All  openings'  in  side  walls  at  the  angles  of  adjoin- 
ing sections  and  toward  all  exposing  structures  or  accumu- 
lations of  combustilbles  should  be  protected  with  "  Standard  " 
fire  sliutters,  or,  where  the  exposure  is  not  serious,  by  wired 
glass  in  "Standard"  metal  frames;  the  absence  of  proper 
protection  at  such  openings  facilitates  the  lateral  spread  of 
flame  and  thus  promotes  conflagration. 

(e)  Vertical  openings  through  floors  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  form  channels  for  spread  of  flame  from  floor  to  floor 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  present  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  features  to  be  found  in  modern  construction  from 
a  fire  prevention  viewpoint. 

(/)  Elevators,  stairways,  belt  and  rope  drive  raceways, 
should  be  separated  and  enclosed  in  brick  or  fire  resistive 
shafts,  having  "  Standard  "  fire-proof  automatic  doors  at  all 
openings  to  plant. 

{g)  Fire  escapes  should  be  constructed  with  fire-proof 
stairways,  enclosed  in  brick  or  fire  resistive  shafts  rising 
above  roof,  with  outside  balconies  having  doors  swinging 
outward  from  building  and  inward  from  balcony  to  stairway 
escape;  no  openings  from  shaft  to  the  building  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

'While  under  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art  of 
building  construction  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  demanding  conformity  to  the  suagestions  above  laid 
down  in  relation  to  new  plants;  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
come  under  your  supervision  changes  in  the  design  of  plants 
already  established  and  located  in  buildings  of  less  desirable 
construction,  and  in  such  cases  it  will  become  necessary  to 
so  change  the  conditions  affecting  the  fire  hazard  and  "  good 
house-keeping "  as  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
this  higher  standard,  and  this  may  frequently  be  accomplished 
at  moderate  expense.  Reference  to  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  pamphlet  covering  "'Uniform  Require- 
ments "  relating  to  building  construction,  will  doubtless  prove 
of  value  in  such  instances. 

Standard  Building  Types. 

Again  treating  of  building  construction  in  its  broad  sense, 
it  may  be  well  to  attempt  a  short  classification  of  various 
types  of  buildings  in  relation  to  their  adaptability  to  best 
promote  success  in  the  efforts  toward  fire  prevention  and  fire 
protection  herein  suggested: 

First,  may  be  considered  standard  fire  resistive  or  the 
so-called  fireproof  construction  which  presents  no  easily 
ignitable  surfaces,  and  should   when  properly  constructed 
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show  no  avoidable  features  which  might  serve  to  obstruct 
tlie  fire  protective  devices. 

The  higher  fire  cost  of  this  class  of  construction  is 
thoroughly  justified  through  the  fact  that  its  term  of  life  is 
practically  unlimited,  and  the  probable  depreciation  some- 
where about  one-ninth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  two  classes  of  lire  resistive 
construction  is  the  better  lies  between  the  steel  frame  skeleton 
enclosed  with  fireproof  tile  and  that  which  is  enclosed  with 
reinforced  concrete.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  one  over  the  other  except  from  the  fact  that 
in  reinforced  concrete  construction,  it  is  an  evidenced  neces- 
sity to  have  expert  control  from  the  selection  of  the  cement 
through  all  the  processes  until  the  concrete  is  set  in  its 
moulds,  and  this  result  is  not  easily  ohtainable  with  the 
ordinary  class  of  employees  available  in  construction. 

Second,  "Mill"  or  slow  burning  construction  carries  with 
it  many  features  which  are  desirable  in  relation  to  the  ready 
extinguishment  of  fire  from  the  fact  that  while  all  of  its 
interior  construction  may  be  comhustible,  the  heavy  plank 
floors  and  their  supporting  timbers  offer  no  hidden  spaces, 
nor  are  they  readily  attacked  by  flame.  The  cost  of  this 
class  of  construction  over  that  of  ordinary  construction  is 
justifiable  by  the  fact  that  its  lease  of  life  is  superior,  and 
the  cost  of  its  up-keep  is  very  small. 

Third,  ordinary  or  so-called  light  joist  construction  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable  from  the  fact  that  it  presents  the 
largest  exposed  area  subject  to  ready  ignition,  and  offers  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  relation  to  fire  prevention  and 
fire  protection.  Its  low  cost  is  very  materially  offset  by 
the  expensive  up-keep  and  the  high  rate  of  depreciation  to 
which  it  is  subject  ranging  from  4  to  iVz  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  under  the  present 
condition  of  advanced  ideas  in  building  construction,  the 
designer  of  new  manufacturing  plants  should  strenuously 
avoid  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary  or  light  joisted  type  of 
construction. 

A  discussion  of  the  value  of  automatic  sprinklers  and 
other  fire  preventive  appliances  closes  a  paper  of  exceptional 
interest  and  value. 


CANADA'S  FIRE  WASTE. 

THE  fire  losses  in  Canada  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  current  year  total  $15,381,825,  an  average  of  $1,922,- 
728  per  month.  This  is  eqjal  to  a  daily  loss  of 
$63,299.  In  other  words,  $2,637  worth  of  property  has  been 
burned  every  hour  since  the  new  year  dawned,  or  $44  every 
minute.  This  is  an  appalling  fire  loss,  and  little  is  being 
done  to  check  such  extravagant  waste  of  capital.  The  losses 
during  1909  and  1910  are  as  follows:  — 


Month.  1909.  1910. 

January    $1,500,000  $1,275,24'6 

February    1,263,005  756,625 

March    851,690  1,076,235 

April    720,650  1,717,237 

May    3,358,276  2,735,535 

June    1,360,275  1,500,000 

July    1.075,600  6,386,674 

August    2, .582,915  1,667,270 

September    1.615,405  894,125 

October    2,208,718  2,195,781 

November    935,191  1,943,708 

December    1,433,813  1,444,860' 


Total    $18,905,538  $23,593,315 


Adding  to  these  figures  the  total  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1910,  we  have  a  fire  loss  in  thirty-two  months  of  $57,880,- 


678,  an  average  monthly  loss  of  $1,808,771.  In  addition,  there 
has  to  be  recorded  a  disastrous  list  of  fire  fatalities.  Last 
month  in  Canada  twenty-two  people  met  their  death  in  fires. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  250i  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  ihe  same  manner.  In  the  thirty-two  months  since 
January,  1909,  no  less  than  728  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
fires,  a  monthly  average  of  almost  23  persons. 

Carelessness  has  been  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  loss  of  life  and  property.  For  instance,  of  the  22  deaths 
last  month,  7  were  caused  by  stove,  spirit  lamp  and  coal  oil 
explosions  and  3  by  clothes  catching  fire.  Tlie  presumed 
causes  responsible  for  fires  during  August  and  the  number 
of  fires  for  which  they  accounted  ware  as  follows:  Ten, 
lightning;  eight,  incendiarism;  five,  defective  wiring;  four, 
bush  fires;  three,  spontaneous  combustion;  three,  careless  with 
cigars  and  cigarette^;  two,  forest  fires;  two,  careless  with 
matches;  three,  oil  stoves  upset,  and  one  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: Defective  gas  plate,  smoking  in  bed,  defective  drying 
room,  spark  from  threshing  machine,  defective  auto 
lamp,  rats  and  matches,  asphalt  boiling  over,  sparks  from 
engine,  film  coming  in  contact  with  electric  wires,  gasoline 
explosion,  hot  ashes,  sparks  from  mill,  overload  of  current, 
grass  fires,  kerosene  explosion,  grease  boiling  over,  hot  box. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  United 
States,  continuing  its  plan  of  education  on  the  need  of  better 
protection,  issued  an  exhaustive  classification  of  fire  losses  in 
1909,  showing  why  the  insurance  companies  are  forced  to  ask 
higher  rates  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and  why  rates  in 
America  itself  necessarily  vary.  Taking  thirty  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  the  per  capita  loss  in  1909-  was 
shown  to  vary  from  $1.36  in  St.  Louis  to  $4.55  in  Kansas  City. 
Higher  per  capita  loss  was  shown  in  some  of  the  smaller 
centres,  like  the  city  of  Racine,  where  it  ran  to  $24.29.  The 
total  annual  fire  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000,  and  fire 
specialists  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  $150,000,000  of  this  is 
waste  from  negligence  or  lack  of  precautions.  The  table  of 
comparisons  drawn  up  by  the  underwriters  from  consular 
returns  in  1905,  the  only  recent  year  in  which  statistics  of  the 
kind  were  gathered  in  Europe,  shovved  an  average  loss  of  61 
cents  per  capita  for  thirty  European  cities  as  against  $3.10  for 
252  American  cities.  Taking  the  number  of  fires  to  each  1,000 
of  population  here  and  in  Europe,  it  was  found  to  be  4.05  in 
tlie  United  States  against  .86  in  Europe. 

The  annual  average  losses  for  six  nations  in  Europe  w-ere 
compiled  from  records  of  varying  years  and  years  grouped, 
witli  this  result: 


Loss  per 

Annual  capita. 

Country.  fire  loss.  Cents. 

Austria    $7,601,389  29 

Denmark    660,924  26 

France    11,699,275  30 

Germany    27,655,600  49 

Italy    4,112,725  12 

Switzerland    999,364  30 


Or  an  average  loss  per  capita  of  33  cents. 

Estimating  Canada's  population  last  year  at  7,500,000, 
the  fire  loss  per  capita  in  the  Dominion  was  $3.14,  compared 
with  $2.70  in  1909,  with  an  estimated  population  of  7,000,000. 

In  Berlin,  where  the  losses  amount  annually  to  less  than 
those  of  one  moderately  large  fire  in  the  United  States,  the 
excellent  conditions  are  due  to  the  attention  paid  to  the 
methods  of  construction.  Building  police  have  authority  to 
compel  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  girders,  fireproof  stairways 
and  roofing,  heavy  fireproof  ceilings  and  all  details  that  may 
diminish  the  risk  of  conflagration. 

Canada  cannot  claim  to  be  making  untrammelled  progress 
until  its  fire  record  has  been  improved  considerably. — 
The  Monetary  Tiynes. 
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BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  EXPORT 
FIELD 


By  Franklin  Johnston,  in  "Printers'  Ink." 


Something  About  the  "Must-do-it  Different,"  Theory 
of  Export  Trade.    Where  it  Fails. 


THE  manufacturer  of  a  certain  machine  possessing  great 
labor-saving  possibilities— let  us  say  in  the  textile  line 
— recently  began  an  export  campaign. 
Among  the  first  results  was  a  substantial  order  from 
Buenos  Aires,  accompanied  with  a  request  for  the  exclusive 
agency  for  the  Argentine  Repuiblic.  The  request  was  granted 
and.  a  long-time  contract  entered  into.  No  more  Argentine 
orders  were  received,  and  with  good  reason. 

The  Buenos  Aires  firm  which  ihad  secured  the  agency  was 
one  'of  the  leading  textile  manufacturers  of  that  city.  Its 
only  interest  in  securing  the  agency  of  this  machine  was  to 
stifle  sales  of  the  machine  among  its  competitors.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  deliberately  spoiled  his  own  'business 
tlirough  sheer  thoughtlessness.  He  had  no  one  but  himself 
to  blame  for  his  temporary  failure  in  the  market.  He  could 
not  plead  ignorance  of  foreign  ways  of  doing  busiiress,  for 
the  folly  of  blindly  giving  a  valuable  agency  away  under  such 
conditions  would  be  as  patent  in  Fall  River  as  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

Is  it  true  that  American  manufacturers  fail  to  get  their 
full  share  of  export  business  because  they  adopt  the  same 
business  principles  and  methods  aibroad  that  they  do  at  home. 

I  believe  precisely  the  opposite  is  true — that  those  manu- 
facturers fail  to  get  their  full  share  'who  do  not  adopt  the 
same  business  principles  and  methods  aibroad  that  they  do  at 
home. 

This  is  a  somewhat  revolutionary  statement  to  make,  for 
one  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  glittering  generalities  which 
the  ed'itorial-writing  and  after-dinner-speaking  schools  of  ex- 
porting have  given  us  is  "  Export  ibusiness  is  different.  You 
cannot  do  business  abroad  in  the  same  way  you  do  it  here." 

As  applied  to  the  basic  principles  of  selling  goods  that 
formula  is  untrue. 

As  applied  to  the  petty  details  of  selling  in  a  given  country 
it  is  doubtless  true.  True  also  to  the  extent  that  you  cannot 
do  business  in  Constantinople  the  same  way  you  do  it  in 
Mexico  City,  and  so  on  ad  lib. 

My  own  impression,  after  several  thousand  miles  foreign 
travelling  and  study  of  conditions  affecting  sales  of  American 
manufactured  goods,  is  not  how  different  business  is  abroad 
but  how  similar. 

Common-sense  business  methods,  energy,  making  good'  and 
printers'  ink  count  the  world  over.  All  the  differences  in 
minor  details  in  various'  localities  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
common  sense.  The  language  of  husiness  is  like  the  language 
of  love,  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over.  The  race  which 
has  produced  the  greatest  merchants  is  the  race  without  a 
nationality. 

The  failures  in  exiport  campaigns  are  due  not  to  sticking 
to  the  old  'ways  and  principles,  but  to  abandoning  the  very 
methods  which  are  necessary  to  genuine  success  in  this 
country. 

The  ca;s€  of  the  textile  manufacturer  is  by  no  means 
unique.  Indeed,  it  is  typical  of  the  Wunders  which  are  made 
by  American  manufacturers  new  to  export  business,  blunders 
which  are  very  often  'due  to  the  intoxication  of  receiving  a 


ioreign  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  order  from  any 
given  foreign  territory  usually  means  little  in  itself  to  the 
manufacturer  who  realizes  the  true  possibilities.  It  is  simply 
the  entering  wedge,  and  the  manufacturer  who  loses  his 
perspective  transforms  it  into  a  temporary  block  to  future 
progress. 

Order-intoxication  cannot  be  blamed  in  the  case  of  a  well- 
known  pumip  manufacturer  who  at  one  time  was  quoting 
better  terms  to  retail  dealers  in  Europe  than  to  his  foreign 
selling  agents  whose  trade  he  was  actually  spoiling.  That, 
again,  was  not  adapting  methods  to  foreign  conditions  but 
v/as  simply  sales  suicide. 

In  another  instance,  the  manufacturer  of  a  wood-working 
machine  quoted  a  price  to  a  Peruvian  general  importer  who 
had  a  customer,  a  woodworking  establishment,  for  it.  The 
general  importer  placed  the  order  through  his  New  York 
export  commission  merchants,  allowing  them  2%  per  cent, 
buying  commission.  Meanwhile  he  had  secured,  of  course,  the 
woodworking  establishment's  order,  charging  a  fair  profit 
over  and  above  what  he  had  to  pay  for  the  machine. 

A  few  months  after  the  m'achine  'had  'been  delivered  to 
the  ultimate  buyer,  the  manufacturer  decided  to  do  a  little 
foreign  circularizing  and  sent  circulars,  price  lists  and  dis- 
count sheets  to  a  long  list  of  names  in  Peru,  all  possible  cus- 
tomers of  the  general  importer. 

These  lists  actually  offered  'better  prices  by  30  per  cent, 
than  the  manufacturer  had  quoted  the  Peruvian  general  im- 
porter. The  result  was  that  the  woodworking  establishment 
received  the  price  list,  demanded  a  rebate  of  30  per  cent, 
from  the  general  importer,  the  general  importer  demanded 
th  same  fro'm  the  export  commission  house,  and  it,  in  turn, 
from  the  manufacturer. 

Naturally  that  manufacturer's  business  in  Peru  was  set 
back  by  the  bad  feeling  aroused. 

Occurrences  such  as  these  are  all  too  frequent,  and  1 
reiterate  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  trying  to  do  things  the 
same  way,  but  in  doing  them  differently— in  not  giving  to 
the  export  branch  of  the  business  the  same  careful  attention 
that  an  imiportant  domestic  market  would  receive. 

Admittedly  there  are  in  many  countries  trade  customs 
which  must  be  reckoned  with.  Conditions  which  arise  from 
them,  however,  are  no  more  difficult  to  face  than  any  of  the 
daily  problems  which  the  manufacturer  or  sales  manager 
must  face  in  his  domestic  trade. 

It  is,  however,  probalbly  true  that  in  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  the  United  States  many  manufacturers  have  been 
alble  to  "  get  by "  in  the  domestic  market  despite  slipshod 
methods  of  doing  business.  They  cannot  hope  to  do  the  same 
in  the  export  business. 

©O'me  manufacturers  are  to-day  reluctant  to  go  after  export 
business  tjecause  they  feel  an  air  of  mystery  surrounding  it. 
There  is  no  mystery  at  all,  no  new  and  untried  business 
methods  to  learn.  The  methods  au'd  principles  are  the  same. 
So  is  the  chief  'protolem — meeting  competition. 

iMany  of  these  doubting  brothers  are  frightened  by  the 
bogey  of  German  and  English  competition,  when  as  often  as 
not  their  real  competition  aibroad  will  be  their  neighbor 
around  the  corner,  the  very  competitor  who  keeps  them  ener 
getic  here  at  home. 

Fair  weather  or  foul,  the  trade  position  and  the  standing 
of  the  iprospect  were  not  given  a  moment's  consideration. 

In  this  cry  of  "You  must  do  business  differently  abroad" 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth.  This  is  that  you  must  do  it  more 
carefully.  More  care  is  required,  simply  because  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  are  far  distant,  one  from  the  other,  and  mis- 
takes or  misunderstandings  cannot  be  corrected  over  the  tele- 
'Phone  or  on  the  next  trip  of  the  salesman. 
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Trestle  Work  for  Dam  on  Irrigation  System.    The  Key  of  the  Canals. 

IMPROVING    NATURE    BY  IRRIGATION 

Artificial  Waterways  carry  a  Steady  Flow  of  Water  to  the  Dry  Lands  of  Alberta. 
Sixteen  Hundred  Miles  of  Canals  make  the  Land  Fertile.  Much  Work  Remains 
to  be  Done,    What  the  C.P.R,  has  Accomplished, 


TAIjK  to  any  one  from  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred 
miles  of  Calgary,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
within  half  an  hour  you  will  hear  the  whole  story  of 
irrigation  farming  in  Western  Canada.  In  all  three  of  the 
prairie  provinces  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  conversation 
is  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  big  irrigation  project  in 
AlDerta,  and  settlers,  lucky  enough  to  possess  land  in  the 
irrigated  sections,  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  its  pro- 
ductiveness. 

The  C.  P.  R.'s  irrigation  operations  in  Western  Canada 
are  spread  out  over  an  area  of  over  3,000,000  acres.  The 
land  came  to  the  company  as  a  part  of  the  original  land 
grant  by  the  Dominion  Government,  at  the  time  the  road 
was  built,  and  it  stretches  in  the  vicinity  of  Calgary  for  a 
distance  of  150  miles  east  and  west  and  for  an  average  distance 
of  forty  miles  north  and  south.  This  land  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  good  only  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  but  since 
the  C.  P.  R.  started  its  irrigation  operations  the  land  has 
proved  to  be  wonderfully  productive. 

For  operating  reasons,  the  land  is  divided  into  three 
divisions.  Western,  Central  and  Eastern.  In  the  Western 
section,  which  is  composed  of  1,039,6'20  acres,  370, 000'  acres 
have  already  been  brought  under  irrigation  and  of  its  total 
area,  both  irrigable  and  non-irrigable,  less  than  five  per 
cent,  remains  unsold.  In  this  section  a  total  of  1,600  miles 
of  canals  and  ditches  have  ibeen  built,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  are  several  hundred  miles  of  smaller  ditches  con- 
structed by  farmers  to  distribute  the  water  over  their  farms. 
The  structures  consisting  of  headgates,  spillways,  drops, 
flumes,  bridges,  weirs,  etc.,  are  numbered  in  thousands,  and 
in  their  construction  ten  million  feet  B.M.  of  timber  and 
four  thousand  cubic  yards  of  reinforced  concrete  were  used. 
The  water  for  the  irrigation  of  this  system  is  diverted  from 


the  Bow  River  at  a  point  about  two  miles  below  the  city  of 
Calgary.  From  there  it  is  carried  south  and  east  through  a 
main  canal  17  miles  in  length,  which  is  60  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  120'  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  and  designed  to 
carry  water  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  This  main  canal  delivers 
the  water  to  a  reservoir,  for  which  a  natural  depression  in 
the  ground  has  been  utilized,  and  here,  by  the  aid  of  a  large 
earth  dam,  a  body  of  water  three  males  long,  half  a  mile 
wide  and  40  feet  deep,  has  been  created.  From  the  reservoir 
the  water  is  distributed  to  the  land  by  a  system  of  250  miles 
of  secondary  canals  and  1,300  miles  of  ditches.  Altogether 
in  the  western  section  ten  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  have 
been  excavated. 

The  system  to  serve  the  Eastern  section  of  the  irrigation 
block  is  a  very  extensive  one  and  renders  necessary  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  structures,  the  details  of  which 
are  being  worked  out  with  all  possible  care.  The  section 
is  composed  of  1,155,224  acres,  of  which  440,000  are  to  be  ren- 
dered irrigable.  Most  of  this  land  is  of  a  gently  rolling  char- 
acter and  susceptible  to  good  drainage.  It  is  the  intention 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  make  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  or  other  permanent  construction  in  all  important 
structures.  The  estimated  mileage  of  canals  and  ditches 
to  serve  this  portion  of  the  block  is  as  follows: 

Main  canal    5  miles 

Secondary  canals    475  " 

'Distributing  ditches    2,020 

2,500  ' 

The  earth  work  necessary  to  be  removed  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned   canals  and 
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ditches  will  amount  to  over  20  million  cubic  yards,  the  whole 
of  which  is  now  under  contract.  The  structures  numbering 
thousands,  will  include  drops,  head  gates,  siphons,  bridges, 
etc.,  and  to  a  large  extent  will  be  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  largest  of  these  structures  will  be  the  big  dam 
at  iBassano. 

The  central  section  of  the  irrigation  block  contains 
901,737  acres,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  about  70,000 
acres.  The  preliminary  surveys  are  now  completed,  and  the 
non-irrigable  parts  rapidly  disposed  of. 

The  irrigable  lands  in  this  section  will  be  served  through 
an  enlargement  of  the  system  already  constructed  to  serve 
the  western  section  of  the  block. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  superiority  of  the  irrigated 
farm  over  the  "dry"  farm.  Having' water  available  in  the 
ditches  or  reservoir,  the  irrigation  farmer  is  able  to  dis- 
tribute it  on  has  crops  at  such  season  of  the  year  and  in 
such  quantities  as  his  experience  shall  dictate.  He  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  "  Weather  Man."  The  contention  of  the 
experienced  irrigationist,  is  that  those  farmers  cultivating 
without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  in  parts  of  the  world  where 
water  can  be  economically  secured  by  gravitation,  are  playing 
a  big  game  of  hazard,  in  trusting  solely  to  nature  and 
neglecting  to  take  precautions  such  as  have  been  placed  at 
their  command.  The  irrigation  farmer  can  control  the  water 
for  his  crops  absolutely,  and  can  ensure  his  crops  against 
drought. 

That  is  why  tlie  irrigation  farms  of  the  C.  P.  R.  are  being 
so  rapidly  purchased.  Intending  settlers  realize  that,  while 
irrigated  land  may  cost  them  more  in  the  first  place  than  land 
which  is  not  irrigated,  they  will  save  money  in  the  end 
owing  to  their  assuredi  crops.  They  are  not  dependent,  as 
much  as  in  dry  farming  on  the  weather,  and  that  is  one  big 
point  in  favor  of  irrigation  farming. 


TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA. 

S OMETIMES  we,  in  this  couritryj  are  astonished  at  the 
apparent  ignorance  of  foreigners  in  reference  to  Canada, 
lit  is  difficult   to   understand  how  anyone   could  be 
without  knowledge  of  a  people  who  grow  well  on  to  two 


hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  who  have  reached 
the  eight  hundred  million  dollar  mark  in  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and.  who  occupy  the  whole  northern  half  of  a  continent. 

Yet  how  mucfh  do  Canadians  know  about  Argentina,  a 
nation  which  has  a  population  but  slightly  less  than  our  own, 
which  produces  almost  as  much  wheat  as  we  do  and  exports 
about  twice  as  much  as  we,  and  whose  foreign  commerce  falls 
little  below  that  of  Canada?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Southern  republic  is  a  hazy  entity  to  most  of  us. 

We  cannot  afford  to  remain  in  this  ignorance  any  longer. 
It  is  bad  business.  Here  is  a  people  who,  during  the  year 
1910,  imported  good®  to  a  value  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  United  Kingdom  sells  to  them  goods 
to  an  approximate  value  of  $10i9, 000,000;  Germany,  $61,000,000; 
the  United  States,  $"48,00i0,000i;  France,  $33,0'00',000;  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  There  is  in  the  republic  a  tremendous  market 
for  the  things  that  we  have  to  sell.  Yet  last  year  our  total 
exports  to  Argentina  were  but  two  and  a  half  millions,  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  oi  the  whole. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  1910  was  approxi- 
mately $724,396,711,  of  which  imports  represented  $351,770,656, 
and  exports  $372,626,055.  The  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor 
of  Argentina  to  the  extent  of  $20,855,399  as  against  $94,594,- 
433  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  imports  under  nineteen  major  classifications  for  the 
past  year  were: 


Live  animals    $964,442 

Food  products    27,141,259 

Tobacco    6,081,719 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages   14,951,151 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof    68,365,167 

Oils,  greases,  etc   13,892,4,39 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  . .  12,289,907 

Paints,  dyes,  etc   2,305,042 

Timber,  woods,  straw  and  manufactures 

thereof   8,670,726 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof   8,307,701 

Hides,  skins  and  manufactures   3,075,615 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures    43,119,48'8 

Other  metals  and  manufactures   12,870,455 


One  of  the  Smaller  Canals  in  C.P.R.  Irrigation  System. 
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Headgates  and^Main  Canal  on  C.P.R.  Irrigation  System. 


Agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  18,921,823 
Railway    cars,    equipment,    rails,  etc.; 
carriages,      wagons,  automobiles, 

bicycles  etc   35,095,183 

Earths,  stones,  coal,  etc   30,925,510 

Building  materials    29,237,334 

Electrical  apparatus    5,741,530 

Miscellaneous    9,814.165 

Total    .1351,770,656 


Such  is  the  market  to-day.  when  the  total  population  is 
only  6,989,023,  according  to  last  year's  census,  plus  the  immi- 
gration for  the  year.  And  here  again  a  surprise  is  in  store 
for  us,  for  our  own  records  are  equalled  and  excelled  in  the 
matter  of  new  arrivals.  Last  year  289,640  immigrants  entered 
the  country  and  during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
net  gain  in  immigrants  over  emigrants  of  1,848,954.  Who  will 
set  limits  to  the  population  a  generation  from  now? 

The  Government  of  Argentina  is  stable,  not  twenty  per 
cent,  of  its  agricultural  land  is  yet  under  cultivation,  its 
people  are  enterprising  and  have  in  progress  public  works  of 
great  magnitude.  The  interior  is  being  opened  up  by  new 
lines  of  railway.  Every  indication  points  to  continued  pros- 
perity and  expansion. 

It  will  be  worth  the  while  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to 
examine  the  list  of  imports  given  above.  A  market  lies  open 
to  them,  a  market  which  has  proved  most  attractive  and 
lucrative  to  the  older  manufacturing  nations.  Within  the 
past  couple  of  months  two  Canadian  Commercial  Agents  have 
been  appointed  for  South  America.  These  men  are  at  the 
service  of  exporters.  They  are  ready  to  investigate  general 
conditions  and  give  advice  on  the  prospects  of  particular 
branches  of  commerce.  Argentina  will  prove  of  interest  to 
exporters  of  manufactured  goods. 


local  Chambers  of  Commerce.  An  instance  of  this  attitude 
occurred  only  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  were  prepared  to  issue  "  kilometre  books  "  to  com- 
mercial travellers,  but,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  privilege 
was  not  extended  to  representatives  of  foreign  firms  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  local  chambers.  I  am  now  informed,  how- 
ever, by  the  Greneral  European  Agent  for  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  that  this  disability  has  been  removed,  and 
the  books  can  now  be  obtained  by  any  properly  accredited 
representative.  The  concession  should  be  appreciated  now  that 
it  has  been  given,  as  apart  from  some  saving  in  cost  over  the 
ordinary  fares,  and  privileges  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of 
samples,  a  considerable  amount  of  inconvenience  and  delay  is 
avoided. — British  Export  Gazette. 


TERKA  COTTA  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  article  in  the  September  issue  describing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Transportation  Building,  Montreal,  it  was 
stated  that  the  building  was  entirely  of  steel  and  concrete 
construction.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  flooring, 
etc.,  is  of  terra  cotta  fireproofing,  the  product  of  the  Montreal 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co. 


CATALOGUES. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Hamilton,  have 
issued  booklets  describing  the  Westinghouse  Engine  Driven 
Alternating  Current  Generators,  Type  E.,  and  the  Westing- 
house Rotary  Converters.  The  booklets  are  well  illustrated 
and  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  with  which 
they  have  to  deal. 


FACILITIES  TO  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  MEXICO. 

Everyone  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Mexico  will  be  glad  to 
note  the  enlightened  ideas  which  are  beginning  to  prevail 
there  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  agents  and  travellers  repre- 
senting foreign  firms.  The  authorities,  indeed,  would  probably 
treat  these  ambassadors  of  commerce  much  more  liberally  if 
it  were  not  for  the  short-sighted  opposition  of  some  of  the 


The  Matthews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.,  Toronto,  who  have  just 
established  their  Canadian  branch  plant,  have  issued  well 
illustrated  catalogues  descriptive  of  the  goods  which  they 
manufacture.  The  Matthews  Company  make  carriers  for  prac- 
tically every  purpose,  for  conveying  bricks  from  kiln  to  car, 
for  carrying  lumber,  and  for  practically  every  industrial  pur- 
pose. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  SEPTEMBER 

List  of  Freieht  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  September,  1911. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.   C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Sup.  11 
E  1841 

E  2188 


E  2187 


Sup.  2 
E  2141 

Sup.  10 

E  1855 

Sup.  25 
E  1216 


E  2174 

■Cancels 
E  1743 
Sup.  2 
E  2134 


Sup.  2 
E  2144 


Sup.  11 
E  1431 

E  1784 


E  1783 


iSup.  2 
E  1737 

Sup.  10 
E  1445 

Sup.  25 
E  797 


E  1770 
Cancels 
E  2380 
Sup.  2 
E  1730 


Sup.  2 
E  1740 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  47 
E  225 


Sup.  17 
E2352 

Sup.  24 
E  608 

E  2414 
Cancels 
€.  A.  7 
29 
99 

Sup.  12 
E  2270 

Sup.  1 
E  2395 


Sup.  19 
E  2352 


Sept.  25,  11 


Oct.     1,  '11 


Sept.  23,  '11 


Oct.   10,  '11 


Oct.   16,  '11 


Oct.     2,  '11 


Sup.  47 
GAA  3 


Sup.  17 
C.  Y.  20 
Sup.  24 

B.  1 

C.  F.  214 
Cancels 

U  S  262 
373 
516 

Sup.  12 
C.  U.  59 

Sup.  1 
A.  13 


Sup.  19 
C.  Y.  20 


Pig  Iron,  C.I.,  Hamil- 
ton to  Halifax,  $4-00 
per  gross  ton. 

■Class  rates  between 
C.  P.  stations,  also 
connecting  line's  sta- 
tions and  points  on 
the  T.  &  N.  O.  Ry. 

Asbestos  Roofing 
Slate,  C.L,  Montreal 
and  Lachine  to  Van- 
couver and  other 
Pacific  Coast  points, 
88  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Reshipping  and  stop 
off  arrangements  at 
C.P.R.  stations. 

Commodities  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  the  U.S. 

Commodities  from 
European  points  to 
Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Westminster  and 
Nanaimo,  B.C. 

Commodities  from 
Eastern  Canada  to 
Pacific  Coast  points. 

Machinery  and  ma- 
chines, Princeton, 
B.C.,  to  Owen  Sound 
and  Sherbrooke. 

Commodities  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec 
points  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  for  ex- 
port. 


Sept.  5,  '11  Pig  Iron,  c.l..  Mid- 
land, Montreal  and 
Jacques  Cartier  Jet. 
to  Ooaticook. 

Sept.  4,  '11  Commodities  between 
G.  T.  stations. 

Oct.  1,  '11  Classes  from  points 
in  Ontario  to  sta- 
tions in  the  U.  S. 

Oct.  lOi,  '11  Lumber  and  forest 
products  from  G.  T. 
stations  (Ottawa 
Div.)  to  points  in 
the  U.  S. 


Sept.  1, 
Aug.  29, 


'11 


'11 


Aug.  31,  '11 


Oct.   16,  '11 


Sept.  27,  '11 


Sept.  23,  '11 


Commodities  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  the  U.  S. 

Arbitraries  between 
stations  east  and 
south  of  Montreal 
and  stations  west 
thereof. 

Tin  cans,  loose,  c.l., 
Hamilton  to  Petrolia, 
14  cts.  per  100  lbs. 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  48 
E  225 


E  2421 


E  2420 
Cancels 
E  2405 

E  2422 


Sup.  48 
G.A.A.  3 


V  27 


V  26 
Cancels 

V  25 

V  28 


Sept.  25,  '11 


Oct.  23,  '11 


Sept.  28,  '11 


Oct.  25,  '11 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R. 


1955 

Cancels 

417 

1963 

Cancels 

1151 

1964 

Cancels 

1150 


A  19961 
Cancels 
A  3546 
A  19995 
Cancels 
A  10649 

A  19996 
Cancels 
A  10648 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


Sup.  5 
A  123 

Sup.  4 
A— 123 


Sup.  5 
1769— D 

Sup.  4 
1769—4 


Sept.  29,  '11 

Oct.     1,  '11 

Oct.     1,  '11 

Oct.  20,  '11 

Sept.  15,  '11 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry. 

258  5586  Oct.     1,  '11 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 

495    Oct.   11,  '11 

Cancels 
440 


Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R. 
Sup.  7  Sup.  7  Oct. 


48 


2640 


9,  '11 


Wabash  Railroad. 


576 

Cancels 
78 


12289 

Cancels 

36120 


Oct.   17,  '11 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


Sup.  19 
1351 

Sup.  6 
1767 
Sup.  2 
1756 


Sup.  19 
7766 

Sup.  6 
8803 
Sup.  2 
8777 


Oct.   23,  '11 

Sept.  2,  '11 
Sept.  23,  '11 


Pig  iron,  c.l,  from 
Hamilton,  Midland, 
Toronto,  etc.,  to  sta- 
tions on  G.  T.  and 
connecting  lines. 

Class  rates  from  G.  T. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  Erie  R.  R. 

Class  rates  from  G.  T. 
stations  to  points  on 
tue  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
Ry.,  etc. 

Class  rates  G.  T.  sta- 
tions to  points  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing R.  R.,  etc. 

R. 

Commodities  New 
York  and  New  York 
points  to  Montreal, 

Baking  powder,  c.l.. 
New  York  to  Mont- 
real, via  G.  T.  Ry., 
20  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Baking  powder,  c.l.. 
New  York  to  Mont- 
real, and  Montreal 
points.  Local  18  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Commodities  from  Illi- 
nois Central  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  I.  C.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Sugar,  C.L,  from  Find- 
lay,  Ohio,  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Cottonseed  oil,  c.l.. 
Port  Ivory  (S.L),  to 
MontreaL  20  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

Class  rates  from  B. 
&  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  from 
'Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
a  n  d  Suspension 
Bridge  to  points  on 
Wabash  stations  in 
Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Commodities  between 

points  in  Canada. 
Commodities,  points 

In  Ontario  to  U.  S. 

Atlantic  seaboard, 

for  export. 
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Philadelphia  &  Keadiug  By. 

343   ■  Sept.  30,  '11    Classes  P.  &.  R.  sta- 

Cancels  tious   to   points  on 

302  G.  T.  Ry.  in  Canada. 

Bay  of  Quiute  Bailway. 

407  133  Aug.  31,  '11    Arbitraries  to  be  used 

in  making  through 
rates  to  points  on 
the  G.T.R. 

lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Bailway. 


Sup.  7 
214 


Sup.  21 


Oct.     1,  'il 


Dec. 


1,  '11 


Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

New  iron  and  steel 
rails  L.  S.  and  M.  S. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad. 

Sup.  7   


618 


Sup.  2 
8S1 

891 

Cancels 
798 

Sup.  11 
693 

Sup.  4 
851 

Sup.  1 

878 


Oct.  15,  '11  Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  B.  &  O.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Oct.  2,  '11  Classes  B.  &  0.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Oct.  3,  '11  Scrap  iron  and  steel, 
B.  &  O.  stations  to 
points  in  Ontario. 

Oct.  1,  '11  Billets,  pig  iron,  etc., 
B.  &  O.  stations  to 
points  in  Ontario 

Oct.  1,  '11  Billets,  pig  iron,  etc., 
B.  &  0.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Oct.  16,  '11  Glass  and  moulding 
sand  from  B.  &  0. 
stations  to  points  in 
Ontario. 


Pennsylvania  Bailroad 

Sup.  9   

JJ  30 


Oct.  1,  '11  Iron  and  steel  articles, 
P.  R.  R.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Sup.  4    Dec.     1,  '11    New   iron   and  steel 

J  32  rails,  c.l.,  P.  R.  R. 

stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

St.  Louis  East-Bonnd  Freight  Committee. 
Sup.  4  Sup.  4         Oct.  16,  '11    Class  and  commodity 

1  300  rates  from  St.  Louis 

and  other  Mississippi 
Crossings  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Oct.  13,  '11  Billets  and  other  iron 
and  steel  articles, 
c.l.,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  to 
Montreal,  Que.,  $3.50 
per  gross  ton. 


Erie  Railroad. 

238 

Cancels 
232 


Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Bailroad. 


100   

Cancels 

58 

90 

Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad. 

956   

Cancels 

«71 

957   


958 


959 

Cancels 
952 


Oct.  1,  '11  Iron  and  steel  articles 
B.  &  L.  E.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Oct.     1,  '11    Classes    from    L.  V. 

stations  to  points  on 
the  G.  T.  R.  in  Can- 
ada. 

Oct.  1,  '11  Iron  pumps,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y.,  to  Mont- 
real, C.L,  16  cts.  per 
100  lbs.;  l.c.l.,  27  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Oct.  1,  '11  Core,  glass  and  mould- 
ing sand,  c.l.,  from 
Sylvan  Beach  and 
Sylvan  Junction  to 
Gueiph,  Ont. 

Dec.  1,  '11  New  iron  and  steel 
rails.  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  to  points 
in  Canada. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  to  Canadians, 
by  the  Canadian  Patent  Office,  and  furnished  by  Fethersfon- 
haugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

135,108,  J.  H.  Baker,  Winnipeg,  Man.    Chimney  Pots.    Jas.  H. 
Baker. 

135.113,  F.  W.  Bull,  Oshawa,  Ont.  Harmonic  Tone-Prolonging 
Bridges  for  Pianos.    F.  W.  Bull. 

135.114,  M.  Burrett,  Toronto,  Ont.  Detachable  Dress  Shield 
Holding  Means.    M.  Burrett. 

135,121,  J.  A.  DeCew,  Montreal,  Que.    Processes  of  Recovering 

Escaping  Acid  Gases  from  Sulphite  Towers. 
135,124,  L.  Dragon,  Duvernay,  AWa.    Wagon  Tongue  Steadiers. 
135,130,  S.  M.  Gilbert,  Rainy  River,  Ont.    Grain  Car  Doors. 

135.141.  Geo.  R.  Kendall,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Vacuum  Cleaners. 
Geo.  P.  Kendall. 

135.142,  Jos.  A.  Lachaine,  St.  Martin,  Que.  Combined  Heating 
and  Cooking  Stoves.    Jos.  A.  Lachaine. 

135,145,  A.  A.  MacDonald,  New  Glasgow,  N.S.    Vehicle  Wheels. 

A.  A.  MacDonald. 

135,158,  A.  D.  Nicholson,  Toronto,  Ont.    Vacuum  Cleaners. 
135,202,  Wm.   H.  Strange,  Toronto,  Ont.     Floor  Scrubbing 
Devices. 

135,206,  Chas.  S.  Hook,  Toronto,  Ont.  Compression  Shaft 
Co'uplings.    The  Positive  Clutch  and  Pulley  Works,  Ltd. 

135,210,  R.  M.  Zummerman,  Montreal,  Que.  Dump  Cars.  The 
Hai-t'Otis  Car  Co.,  Ltd. 

135,214,  Chas.  Desmarais,  Hull.  Que.,  and  L.  Blackmore,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.    Shot  Feed  Attachments  for  Core  Drills. 

135.216,  Jno.  H.  Alexander  and  Wm.  J.  Brinkman,  Victoria, 

B.  C.    Machines  for  forming  Railroad  Spikes. 

135.217,  W.  Darling  and  Jos.  Thovvgood,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Tubes. 

135.219,  S.  Vessot,  Ed.  Nadeau  and  A.  Paquin,  Joliette,  Que. 

Candy  Forming  and  Cutting  Machines. 
135,221,  B.  J.  Nolan,  Ottawa,  J.  Pharand,  Hull,  Que.  Street 

Sweeping  Machines  or  the  like. 

135.233,  Jno.  Batheson,  Port  Hood,  N.S.  Machines  for  Inter- 
locking Rail  Joints. 

135.234,  H.  H.  Bell.  Edmonton,  Alta.    Horse  Releasers. 

135.240,  P.  F.  Butterfield,  Toronto,  Ont.    iRailroad  Spikes. 

135.241,  Jno.  Wm.  Caldwell,  Woodstock,  Ont.    Auger  Bits. 
135,254,  Wm.  D.  Fleming,  Parry  Sound,  Ont.,  Wood  Polishes. 
135,257,  Wm.  Geddes,  Annan,  Ont.    IBoring  or  Drilling  Bits. 
135,271,  A.  F.  Hail,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Rail  Joints. 

125,265,  Wm.  A.  Johnston,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Fluid-iCooling  De- 
vices. 

135,267,  A.  W.  Kerr,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Candy  Droppers. 
135,2701,  F.  0.  Kunkel,  Rockingham,  Ont.    Latch  Cocks. 
135,283,  H.  W^  Monk,  Elmwood,  Ont.  Latches. 
135,301,  H.  J.  Sissons,  Montreal,  Que.    Processes  for  Cleaning 
Metals. 

135,306,  Wm.  H.  Berwick,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Horseshoes. 
135,314,  I.  Ed.  York,  Waterford,  Ont.    Stocking-Stretching  De- 
vices. 

134,229,  R.  L.  Mclntyre,  Toronto,  Ont.  Fireproof  Stair  Struc- 
tures.   McGregor  &  Mclntyre,  Ltd. 

135,349,  IP.  iB.  Motley,  iWestmonnt,  Que.  Hollow  Sections  for 
Culverts.  'PMllips  iB.  Motley,  Chas.  N.  Monsanat  and  Jno. 
•G.  Sullivan. 

135,364,  Wm.  C.  MadKenzie  and  /Jno.  Keith,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dust-iLaying  Composite  for  Roads. 

135,382,  iWm.  iG.  iBell,  Toronto,  Ont.  Bars  for  Reinforced  Con- 
crete. 

135,385,  Jos,  R.  iBrien,  Montreal,  Que.  Refrigerating  Apparatus. 
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13'5,391,  Jas.  M.  Coleman,  Westmount,  Que.  Dump  Car  Con- 
struction. 

135,392,  Jas.  M.  Coleman,  Westmount,  Que.  iDumip  Car  Con- 
stnuction. 

135i,393,  H.  A.  Coulter,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Apparatus  for  Rail- 
way Signals  for  Protecting  Railway  Crossings. 

13-5,394,  Jno.  J.  Day,  Montreal,  Que.    Flying  Machines. 

135,397,  Thos.  Duberville,  Eganville,  Ont.  Collapsible  covers 
for  Hay,  Grain,  Harvesters,  Machinery,  and  the  like — 
Collapsible  Portable  Supports  therefor. 

135,,404,  Geo.  G.  Gale,  Ottawa,  Ont.    Fare  -Boxes. 

135,40i7,  Ed.  D.  Goiuld,  Moncton,  N.B.  Latches. 

135.414,  A.  Hougestol,  Miller,  Alta.  Siever. 

135.415,  Chas  H.  Houson,  Wallaceburg,  Ont.  Arched  Files  for 
Letters  or  Other  Papers. 

135.416,  M.  J.  Hynes,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Plaster-Securing  Means. 
135,422,  Z,  Langlais,  Montreal,  Que.    Fountain  Brushes. 
135,425,  O.  McFarlane,  Toronto,  Ont.    Grain  Doors. 

135,432,  Jno.  MoGill,  Owen  Soiund,  Ont.  Grain  Doors  for  Rail- 
way Cars. 

135, 43-6,  Jas.  Jos.  Noon,  Toronto,  Ont.    Hose  Couplers. 

135,444,  L.  G.  'Read,  Montreal,  Que.    Desk  Diaries. 

135,4i7ie,  H.  Jas.  Page,  Hamilton,  Ont.    Seal  Locks.    H.  Jas. 

Page,  Jos.  F.  Harts  and  A.  Hyman. 
135,5'2'5,  Wm.  H.  iBillings,   Toronto,   Ont.     Attachments  for 

Clothes  Line  Props. 
135,538,  R.  M.  Brown,  Corbyville,  Ont.    Hinges  for  Gates. 
135,550,  R.  C.  Gible,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Pipe  Clamps. 
135,579,  R.  Ed.  iReardon,  Ottawa,  Ont.    (Rifle  Sights. 
135,589,  Jos  R.  Tourangeau,  Windsor,  Ont.    Fuel  Oil  Filters. 
135,&90,  C.  Turgeon,  St.  Charles,  Que.    Combination  Locks. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  gives  some  changes  in  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  consular  forms  and  certificates  of  origin  to  be  made  out 
in  shipping  goods  to  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing covers  Cuba  and  Italy: 

Cuba. 

The  fees  for  certification  of  invoices  and  hills  of  lading 
have  been  changed  in  the  consular  tariff  law  of  Cuba,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Invoices  of  less  than  $5  are  not  required  to  be  certified. 
For  invoices  of  more  than  $5  but  less  than  $50-  the  charge 
is  50  cents;  more  than  $50  and  less  than  $200,  $2;  invoices 
over  $200,  $2  plus  10  cents  for  each  additional  $100  or  fraction 
thereof.    The  certification  of  every  set  bill  of  lading  is,$l. 

Italy. 

No  special  forms  are  required  to  be  filled  in  by  exporters 
of  goods  to  Italy.  Certificates  of  origin,  however,  must  con- 
tain the  following  information: 

(a)  Declaration  of  origin  of  goods  made  by  the  competent 
authority  who  issues  the  certificates,  not  by  the  shipper. 

(6)  Name  and  residence  of  shipper. 

(c)  Name  and  residence  of  the  receiver. 

(d)  Quantity,  marks  and  number  of  packages. 

(e)  Quality  of  goods  according  to  commercial  denomina- 
tion. 

(/)  Gross  weight  of  packages. 

(fir)  Means  of  transportation  used  in  shipping. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


67.  Box  Sliooks. — A  Cuban  firm  of  commission  merchants  are 

in  the  market  for  box  shocks.  Correspondence  is  in- 
vited. 

68.  Canned  Goods. — A  Glasgow  house  wishes  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  goods. 

69.  Cement. — A  Cuban  firm  wishes  to  secure  the  representa- 

tion for  a  line  of  Canadian  cement. 

70.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Bermuda  firm  are  in  the  market  for 

condensed  milk  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  communica- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

71.  Elm  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Havre,  France,  wishes  to  get  into 

communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  elm.  They 
buy  annually  from  20  to  25,000  square  feet  in  beams 
27  ft.  long  and  upwards,  and  12  in.  in  diameter.  They 
are  interested  only  in  high-class  stock.  References  are 
supplied. 

72.  Envelopes.— A  Havana  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quota- 

tions on  envelopes. 

73.  Furniture. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 

wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
school  and  church  furniture  and  chairs  for  halls. 

74.  Furniture.— A  Havana  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  quo- 

tations on  household  furniture  of  Canadian  manufac- 
ture. 

75.  Hog  Casings. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  mer- 

chants desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  hog  casings.  They  ask  for  full  par- 
ticulars in  reference  to  the  goods,  with  quotations  c.i.f. 
Durban. 

76.  Kraft  Brown  Paper. — A  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  firm  of  im- 

porters wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  kraft  brown  paper. 

77.  Kraft  Paper. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  wish  to 

get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  Canadian 
kraft  wrapping  paper.  They  state  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  class  of  paper  is  coming  from  Sweden, 
and  that  under  proper  conditions  a  large  demand  could 
be  developed  for  the  Canadian  product. 

78.  Lumber. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  in  corre- 

spondence with  Canadian  exporters  of  oak,  walnut  and 
other  woods  used  for  cabinet  making. 

79.  Machinery. — A  Cuban  firm  is  ready  to  handle  various  lines 

of  Canadian  machinery. 

80.  Newspaper. — A  Cuban  firm  wishes  to  get  into  correspond- 

ence with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  news  paper. 
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SI.  Paper  Strawboards  (liued  and  uuliued),  Wood  Puli».— A 

Dunedin,  X.Z.,  firm  wishes  to  secure  the  agency  for 
Canadian  lines  of  the  above  articles.  The  firm  is  well 
established  and  could  give  good  references. 

82.  Taper  Boxes. — A  Havana  firm  handling  large  quantities  of 
paper  boxes  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  the  same. 

S3.  I'rhit  and  Wrapping  Papers.— An  Amsterdam  firm  is  in 
the  market  for  Canadian  print  and  wrapping  papers. 

84.  Printing  Paper. — A  Bermuda  publisher  wishes  to  get  in 

correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  print- 
ing papers. 

85.  Sanitary  Supplies. — A  Havana  firm  ask  for  catalogues  and 

quotations  on  sanitary  supplies. 

86.  Soaps. — A  Bermuda  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 

dian manufacturers  of  toil'et  soaps. 

ST.  Stationery. — A  Cuban  firm  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian 
lines  of  stationery. 

88.  Table  Oilelotli. — A  Newfoundland  firm  wishes  to  get  in 

touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  oilcloth  for  table 
covering. 

89.  Trunks  and  Valises. — A  Xewfouudland  commission  agent 

wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  line  of  Cana- 
dian trunks  and  valises. 


5.  Agency. — A  Melbourne,  Australia,  correspondent  wishes  to 
secure  representation  for  various  lines  of  Canadian 
goods.  He  has  had  wide  experience  in  travelling 
throughout  Australia  for  a  British  manufacturer  of 
hardware  specialties.  He  states  that  he  has  a  good 
connection  throughout  Australia  and  is  desirous  of 
securing  enough  lines  to  enable  him  to  cover  the  entire 
country. 

Special  Enquiry. — A  New  York  firm  wishes  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  exporters.  The  firm  has  been  doing  an 
export  trade  from  New  York  for  several  years,  hand- 
ling chiefly  mine  products  and  various  raw  products 
for  American  and  foreign  industries.  They  are  willing, 
if  proper  arrangements  can  be  made,  to  contract  for  a 
certain  part  of  the  output  of  Canadian  manufacturers, 
or  they  will  act  as  their  exporting  agents.  First-class 
references  can  be  supplied. 


PK0DrCT10>  OF  PKIXTIXG  PAPEK. 

In  an  article  on  the  utilization  of  spruce  wood  for  the 
manufacture  of  printing  paper,  an  exchange  states  that 
approximately  8,000  copies  of  the  ordinary  sized  city  daily 
newspaper  can  be  made  from  one  ton  of  paper.  It  takes  one 
and  one-half  cords  of  spruce  to  make  a  ton  of  paper.  About 
five  tons  of  paper  come  from  the  average  acre  of  spruce  land, 
— thait  is,  where  no  trees  not  eight  inches  in  diameter  "are  cut. 
The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  print,  it  is  estimated, 
over  1,000  acres  a  day. 


90.  Underwear. — A  Bermuda  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  underwear. 

91.  Walnut  and  Oak  Lumber. — A  Capetown,  South  Africa,  firm 

wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
walnut  and  oak  lumber. 

92.  Wood  Pulp. — A  Havana  firm  handling  large  quantities  of 

wood  pulp  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  the  same. 

AGENCIES. 

1.  Agent. — A  correspondent  in  Masterton,  N.Z.,  wishes  to 

secure  the  representation  of  lines  of  Canadian  goods. 
The  writer  has  had  experience  in  dry  goods  and  jew- 
elry trades  and  has  wide  connection  throughout  the 
colonies. 

2.  Agency. — A  Dunedin,  N.Z.,  firm  wishes  to  act  as  agents  for 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  safety  matches,  candles, 
paraffin  wax,  fruit  jars  and  fibre  plaster. 

3.  Agency. — A  correspondent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes 

to  secure  the  agency  for  Canadian  products.  Special 
enquiry  is  made  for  asbestos,  cereals,  evaporated  fruits, 
furs  and  lumber.  The  enquirer  has  a  wide  connection 
throughout  Germany. 

4.  Agency. — A  Hamilton,  Ontario,    firm    of  manufacturers' 

agents  wishes  to  secure  additional  lines  of  goods.  The 
firm  is  particularly  interested  in  household  specialties, 
novelties,  etc.  It  is  well  recommended  and  can  supply 
excellent  references. 


LITTLE  WORK,  A  LOT  OF  PAY. 

President  Gonipers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  appeared  against  the  introduction  of  "scientific  manage- 
ment "  among  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  change  would  tend,,  he  explains,  towards  getting 
as  much  work  as  possible  on  the  lowest  possible  pay.  What 
Mr.  Gompers  doubtless  favors  is  a  little  work  and  a  lot  of  pay. 
— Boston  Record. 


The  heat  developed  by  machinery  in  motion  is  sometimes 
considerable,  as  indicated  in  some  figures  collected  by  a  com- 
mittee in  England  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  of  State 
to  investigate  conditions  in  cotton  mills.  The  average  amount 
of  heat  given  up  by  the  looms  in  three  weaving  sheds  on  a 
cloudy  day  was  about  62  per  cent  of  the  total  generated  in 
each  shed.  The  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  the  operatives 
averaged  about  21  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  heat  radiated 
from  steam  pipes  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent.  To  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  sunshine  on  the  temperature,  observations 
were  taken  in  a  number  of  sheds  of  the  rise  in  temperature 
between  6  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  on  both  cloudy  and  sunny  days, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  average  increse  due  to  the  sun 
was  48  per  cent. 


Gunns  Limited  have  e&tahlished  a  Cotton  Seed  Oil  plant  in 
connection  with  their  meat-packing  industry  in  West  Toronto. 
This  is  the  first  plant  of  the  kind  in  Canada,  although  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  product  ihas  been  used  in  this  coun- 
try. The  new  factory  has  been  equipped  for  a  large  output, 
the  company  apparently  having  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
market  lor  these  goods. 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


Canada  Bread  Co.  will  enlarge  tlieir  plant  in  Montreal. 

Port  Stanley  will  spend  $21,50'0'  on  a  hydro-electric  plant. 

The  IBoeckh  Bros.  Co.,  Toronto,  will  enlarge  their  plant. 

The  Regina  Cartage  Co.  are  building  a  $55,00'0  warehouse 
in  Regina. 

The  Norton  Co.,  Chippewa,  Ont.,  are  making  extensions 
to  their  factory. 

The  Stuart  Co.,  bakers,  Montreal,  will  build  a  $40,000 
bakery  in  that  city. 

The  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Co.,  London,  are  adding  to  their 
factory  buildings. 

J.  Darch  &  Son,  London,  Ont.,  will  touild  an  addition  to 
their  harness  factory. 

■F.  M.  Brown,  Alliston,  is  buildang  a  two  storey  brick 
factory  in  that  place. 

W.  V.  'Dawson  &  Co.,  Montreal,  are  building  a  four  storey 
factory  building  in  that  city. 

C.  0.  Clark  &  Bro.,  brass  founders,  Montreal,  are  ibuilding 
a  new  factory  in  that  city. 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  are  building 
an  addition  to  their  plant. 

The  Devonshire  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  will  build  a  small 
factory  on  Davenport  Road. 

J.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Montreal,  will  erect  a  large  warehouse 
and  office  touilding  in  that  city. 

iGrasseli  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  will  establish  a  million 
dollar  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Lartz  Marble  Co.,  ©uffalo,  :N.Y.,  will  install  a  stone 
cutting  plant  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

William  Neilson,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  are  erecting  a  new  build- 
ing in  connection  with  their  plant. 

A  lithographing  company  are  negotiating  for  the  loan  of 
$30,000i  from  the  town  of  Simcoe. 

The  Hamilton  Bridge  Works  are  having  plans  prepared 
for  a  $150,000  plant  in  Hamilton. 

The  Gaso  Electric  Motor  Co.  are  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  Sawyer-Massey  Co.,  Hamilton,  are  erecting  a  $15,000 
storehouse  in  connection  with  their  plant. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Independent  Harvester  Co.,  Piano, 
111.,  will  manufacture  in  Brandon,  Man. 

The  London  &  Petrolia  /Barrel  Company  will  build  an 
addition  to  their  London  factory  next  year. 

The  Virginia  and  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co.  are  considering 
the  erection  of  large  mills  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  Sumner  Iron  Works,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  will 
erect  a  foundry  and  iron  works  at  Burnaby,  B.C. 

The  John  Palmer  Co.,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  are  considering 
the  erection  of  a  new  $25,000'  factory  in  that  city. 

The  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Decatur,  111.,  are  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  Edmonton. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canada  Cement  Company  will  make 
extensive  additions  to  their  plants  in  Western  Canada  next 
year. 

It  is  reported  that  John  Todhunter,  Fernie,  B.C.,  will 
establish  a  fire  brick  ana  tile  manufacturing  plant  near 
Fernie. 

The  Works  Department  of  the  city  of  Montreal  will 
establish  a  machine  shop,  which  with  equipment  will  cost 
$40,0'0'0. 

Geo.  White  &  Sons  Co.,  threshing  machinery  manu- 
facturers, London,  Ont,  will  build  a  $10,000  warehouse  at 
Brandon. 

J.  C.  Dalzell,  manufacturer  of  spring  mattresses  and 
lounges,  formerly  of  Moncton,  has  removed  his  plant  to  St. 
John,  N.B. 

Commercial  Cars,  Limited,  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  Eng.,  are 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory  in 
Montreal. 

The  Dominion  Die  Co.,  of  Montreal,  took  possession  of 
tlieir  new  factory  on  Aird  Ave.,  Maisonneuve,  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Listowel,  Ont.,  will  vote  on  a  proposal  to  loan  $25,000  to 
the  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  on  condition  that  they  establish  a 
factory  there. 

The  Tacoma  Match  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  build  a 
Canadian  branch  factory  in  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000. 

The  Smith  Foundry  Company,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  whose 
foundry  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago,  will  erect  a 
new  building  at  once. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Limited,  is  just  completing  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  at 
Laprairie,  near  Montreal. 

The  J.  C.  McLaren  Belting  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  have 
moved  into  their  new  factory  on  Beaumont  Ave.  The  new 
building  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect  in  construction  and 
equipment. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
Workmen  and  Compensation. 

AN  INTELLIGENT  basis  for  the  discussion  of 
methods  for  compensating  workmen  who  are  injured 
while  employed  at  their  regular  vocation  was  provided 
in  the  able  and  illuminating  address  given  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Schwedtman,  on  the  subject,  during  tlie  Cionvention.  The 
interest  which  is  taken  in  the  question  was  shown  by  the 
large  attendance,  including  many  workmen  and  superin- 
tendents, factory  inspectors,  and  manufacturers.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  text  of  Mr.  Sehwedtman's  ad- 
dress in  an  early  edition  of  Industrial  Canada.  The 
practical  results  were  the  appointment  of  a  special  eommit- 
tee  of  the  Association  to  inquire  into  the  systems  in  force 


in  the  leading  industrial  countries  of  the  world,  and  to 
recommend  a  solution  in  Canada.  Mr.  Schwedtiman,  in 
his  address,  laid  emphasis  on  the  side  of  prevention.  Pre- 
vention is  the  desirable  end,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  very  many  of  the  accidents  which  now  occur  may  be 
classed  as  unnec-essary.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  or  a  lack  of  proper  safety  devices,  for  which  the 
employer  is  to  blame,  are  jointly  responsible  for  a  great 
industrial  casualty  list.  The  first  work  to  be  done  is  to 
bring  home  to  employer  and  employee  alike  the  folly  of 
continuing  in  the  present  costly  manner.  The  eliminiation 
of  accidents  should  be  the  first  objective  point.  There  are, 
however,  always  accidents  which  cannot  be  guarded  against. 
It  is  the  part  of  workmen's  compensaition  legislation  to  siee 
that  equitable  provision  is  m^ade  in  these  cases.  In  the  past, 
owing  to  faulty  and  unfair  legislation,  much  of  the  money 
w'hich  has  been  paid  out  in  satistfajction  of  claims,  has  been 
dissipated  in  law  costs.  Such  a  condiition  cannot  endure. 
Two  distinct  systemis  have  been  devised  for  meeting  the 
difficulty,  one  represented  by  the  English  Act,  and  tlie 
other  by  the  German  Act.  The  English  Act  has  been  shown 
to  invite  malingering  and  dishonesty,  and  has  put  a  great 
burden  on  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  German  sys- 
tem, on  tlie  contrary,  has  worked  oiit  in  a  way  which  is 
satisfactory  alike  to  wwkmen  and  employei's.  Ontario  is 
now  face  to  face  with  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The 
subject  is  alive  in  several  of  the  other  pro\dnees.  A  broad 
and  thorough  investigation  by  a  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  the  accurate  knowledge  of  factory  conditions 
held  by  the  members,  is  a  great  necessity  at  the  present 
time. 


Faster  Freight  Service. 

MR.  H.  J.  WADDIE  was  responsible  for  an  interesting 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  freight  service.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  present  service  by  fredght  was  exceed- 
ing uncertain.  Shipments  mig*ht  reach  their  destination 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  they  might  not.  He  in- 
stanced a  case  where  goods  shipped  from  Eng'land  to  Van- 
couver had  been  received  there  before  a  similar  shipment 
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from  Hamilton,  forwarded  at  the  same  tiime.  Such  con- 
ditions, he  claimed,  were  as  unnecessary  ais  they  were  irri- 
tating. He  .advocated  the  p-uiblication  of  'scliedules  for 
freight  trains,  wherehy  a  maniufacturer  could  inform  him- 
self as  to  when  it  would  he  necessary  to  turn  goiods  over 
to  the  transportation  coimj].Dany  in  order  to  assure  their 
delivery  at  a  given  point  toefore  a  given  time.  This,  lie 
claimied,  would  lessien  the  cost  of  transportation  to  mauy 
shippers,  who  could  use  a  freight  siervice,  even  if  it  were 
considerably  slower,  so  long  as  it  were  regular  and  depend- 
able, in  preference  to  the  service  provided  by  the  Express 
Companies.  As  Mr.  Waddie  says,  there  is  little  reason  for 
the  extravagant  uncertainty  of  the  present  freight  service. 
Trains  run  out  of  the  principal  shipping  centres  every  day, 
and  there  must  be  some  schedule  upon  which  they  work. 
In  the  countries  of  Europe  fast  freight  services  are  given 
by  the  railways  which  compete  in  sipeed  with  oirr  Express 
service.  It  is  not  so  nuich  high  speed  that  is  demanded 
here  as  regularity  and  certainty. 


Parcels  Post. 

HOW  IMPORTANT  is  the  problem  of  distribution 
was  illustrated  by  the  consideration  that  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  parcels  post  at  the  Convention.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Eair'haim  opened  the  discusision  with  a  general  re^■iew  of 
the  situation  on  this  continent  and  in  Europe.  That 
biuyer  and  seller  are  brought  closer  together  in  Europe 
than  in  America  was  amply  proven.  In  Germany,  where 
business  is  carried  on  acco^rding  to  scientific  principles, 
parcels  posit  has  been  developed  to  the  higihest  degree.  The 
chargie  is  low,  and  the  restrictions  are  few.  Practieally 
everything  in  the  whole  scale  of  purchiaisable  goods  to  a 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  ten  piounds  can  be  sent  through 
the  mails  'at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound.  What  a  boon 
to  the  city  dweller  !  The  householder  in  the  congested 
district  can  buy  his  butter  or  vegetahles,  or  a  dozen  other 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  direct  from  the  famier  in 
the  most  remote  province  of  the  Empire.  A  hundred 
and  ten  pound  parcel  will  include  miost  of  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  a  family.  Thus  parcels  post  remo■^■es  tliat  bur- 
densome disadvantage  which  comes  from  living  in  a  large 
city  with  only  a  comparatively  smiall  fanning  population 
immediately  adjacent.  It  brings  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer of  his  products  together,  even  though  they  are  hun- 
diredis  of  miles  apart.  Whiat  is  worked  in  Germany  on  this 
large  scale  is  in  force  in  other  countries  on  a  less  elaborate 
baisis.  In  France  the  limit  oif  vrcight  is  twenty-two  pounds, 
ailthough  it  will  be  seen  readily  that  this  allows  for  a  very 
gemeral  distriljution  of  merchandise;  and  the  charge  is 
low.  In  Great  Britain  eleven  pounds  is  the  maximum 
weight.  In  Canada  we  suffer  from  the  dual  disadvantage 
of  a  high  cost  and  low  maximum  weight.  We  can  only 
send  five  pounds,  -and  we  are  clmrged  sixteen  cents  a  pound 
for  doing  so.  It  was  urged  by  one  speaker  that  the  broad- 
ening of  the  parcels  post  sysitem  would  operate  to  the  dis- 


advantage of  the  merchants  in  the  smaller  towns.  That 
might  be  the  ease  if  the  reduiction  in  rates  were  very 
marked ;  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  consumer  was  able 
to  get  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  producer.  But,  as 
conditions  now  exist,  the  ones  who  get  the  benefit  are  the 
foreign  lamid  British  merchants,  who  can  send  larger  par- 
eels  to  p'oints  in  Canada,  at  a  less  cost  than  can  Canadian 
mierchants  in  the  next  town.  No  feature  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem  is  of  greater  importance  than  this,  and  it  will 
call  for  careful  study  and  investigation  by  the  Railway 
and  Tranisportation  Committee  during  the  coming  year. 


Seasons  for  a  Tariff  Commission. 

WITH  the  definite  pronouncement  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  a  tariff  commission  will  be  appointed, 
much  speculation  has  occurred  as  to  the  place  which 
such  a  eoimimission  will  take  in  our  governmental 
system.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Morley  Wickett  for  a 
discussion  of  this  in  an  article  which  we  reproduce  from 
a  recent  issue  of  Tloe  Canadian  Courier.  Mr.  Wickett  puts 
emphasis  on  the  two  points  which  are  of  essential  import- 
ance in  the  problem  of  tariff  construction  through  a  com- 
mission. Accurate  knowledge  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
rate  making.  That  presupposes  the  collection  of 
adequate  data  by  men  who  are  specially  skilled  in  the  work 
of  investigation.  Tariffs  must  be  nuade  seientifioally,  in- 
stead of,  as  in  the  past,  politically.  All  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  in  compet- 
ing countries,  the  requirements  of  various  loioalities,  the 
national  need  for  markets,  the  development  of  local  re- 
sources, these  and  a  hundred  other  ramifications  must  be 
known,  not  only  individually,  but  no  less  in  their  relation 
one  to'  another.  That  such  inforonation  cannot  be  acquired 
in  the  ordinary  oourise  by  Ciabinet  Ministers  is  not  co  be 
Avomdered  at.  At  best  their  investigations  only  bring  out 
the  individual  demand  for  higher  or  lower  duties.  Tbey 
are  swayed  by  political  exigencies,  and  their  decision  is 
made  without  sufficient  data.  The  strength  of  the  com- 
mission idea  is  that  the  ministers  will  have  ample  and 
accurate  info'rmation  before  them  when  they  are  dealing 
Math  any  schedule.  The  second  point  which  the  writer 
urges,  and  rightly,  is,  that  the  commission  must  be  an 
ad^dsory,  not  an  administrative,  body.  In  other  words, 
responisibility  fox  the  tariff  must  rest  with  the  Government. 
There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  taxiff  will  remain  in 
politics  for  many  years  to  oome.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  protection,  the 
miethods  of  granting  it,  or  the  extent  to  which  individual 
industries  should  be  encouraged,  so  long  will  the  tariff  re- 
main in  politics.  Hence  it  would  not  rest  with  the  tariff 
comflnission  to  say  that  the  d>uty  on  a  certain  article  should 
be  a  certain  amount.  Their  work  wordd  end  when  they 
advised  the  Minister  of  Finance  that  it  cost  so  much  to 
pxioduce  thatt  article  in  Cianada,  and  so  much  to  produce 
it  in  competing  countries,  that  there  was  so  much  pro- 
vision for  its  manufacture  here,  that  living  conditions  were 
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of  such  a  kind  here  a'nd  abroad,  and  so  on  tlirougli  the 
many  points  which  affect  the  question.  With  tliis  info-rnia- 
tion  at  hand  the  Minister  must  assume  tlie  responsibility 
of  fixing  the  tariff.  Mr.  Wickett  is  to  be  tlianked  foT  his 
lucid  exposition  of  tlie  problem  of  the  tariff  commission. 


Loyalty  to  Home  Producers. 

TO  QUOTE  with  slight  changes  a  paragraph  issued 
by  a  Texas  business  organization  :  "  Every  dollar 
spent  in  patronizing  home  industries  is  an  invitation  to 
outside  capital  to  invest  in 
Canada.  Nothing  is  so 
stimulating  to  home  industry 
as  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  market  for  its  products 
close  to  the  place  of  manu- 
facture. AMien  foreign  capi- 
tal realizes  that  Canadian 
people  buy  Canadian-made 
articles,  tlien  it  will  come 
into  the  country  and  build 
big  factories.  Canada  needs 
factories."  Much  meat  i^ 
contained  in  that  business 
statement. 


turers  are  now  turning  out  a  wide  range  of  goods;  tlie 
(luality  of  their  products  has  innproved,  till  now  in  most 
lines  they  can  supply  any  demand.  It  is  surely  time  that 
the  imported  shibboleth  disappeared.  Self-reliance  is  a 
valuable  niatioiud  trait.  It  can  be  developed  by  the  encour- 
agement of  native  endeavor,  in  whatever  field  it  may  ap- 
pear. In  asking  for  this,  manufacturers  are  only  asking 
for  the  treatment  which  they  are  ready  to  accord  others. 
'J'liey  employ  their  nu>n  here,  do  business  with  local  insti- 
tutions, and  make  possible,  in  many  cases,  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  in  which  they  are  situated.  Co-operation 
sliould  be  as  beneficial  to  one  side  as  to  the  other. 


Should  Patronize  Home 
Producers. 

ATTENTION  ^\^as 
called  at  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  use  of  foreign 
goods  in  tlie  constniction  and 
eqmpment  of  public  build- 
ings, towards  the  erection  of 
which  Canadian  manufac- 
turers had  contributed  ex- 
tensively. The  protest  wliicli 
was  made  against  this  prac- 
tice was  most  timely.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details 
here,  althoug?!  more  than  one 
case  could  be  specifically 
mentioned.  However,  under 
the  glamour  of  the  magic 
word  "  imported,"  direc- 
tors have  accepted  gooids  from  abroad  which  could  have 
been  supplied  of  as  good  quality  and  at  as  low  a  price  by 
local  manufacturers.  The  Canadian  market  is  at  the  best 
not  very  large.  It  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
scattered  over  a  great  area.  Hence,  in  order  to  get  costs 
down  to  the  low  figure  which  enaible  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete on  an  equality  with  foreign  rivals,  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  ais  much  as  possible  of  the  local  trade.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  most  discouraging  to  find  the  very 
institutions  which  one  has  been  supporting  transferring 
their  business  to  outside  producers.    Canadian  manufac- 
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.Hakiiiy  the  Most  of  It. 

ANADIANS  have  had 
the  advantage  of 
hearing  a  number  of  experts 
on  town  planning  during 
recent  months,  by  no  means 
least  of  whom  is  Prof.  T.  A. 
Mawson,  who  has  just  given 
a  series  of  lectures  in  To- 
i-onto,  on  this  timely  subject. 
'I'lie  difficulty  heretofore  has 
licen  that  those  who-  have 
shown  an  interest  in  the 
Ix'aiitification  and  the  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  our 
cities  have  comprehended  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the 
whole  citizen  body,  and  that 
the  torch  of  progress  has  been 
kept  burning  only  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  public-spirited- 
iiess  of  a  very  few.  The 
ii'reat  mass  have  looked  ask- 
ance at  such  movements. 
They  have  prided  themselves 
on  their  practical  common 
sense  in  comparison  with  the 
idealism  of  these  visionaries. 
Commonplace  people  always 
pride  themselves  on  their 
common  sense.  Those  who 
come  after  them  will  not 
have  the  same  high  opinion  of  their  shrewdness.  Who 
were  the  wise  and  sane  men  when  the  subject  of  widen- 
ing the  business  streets  of  Montreal  came  up  years  ago  ? 
Tlie  common  sense  men  who  baulked  at  the  expense,  ot  the 
visionaries,  who  said  that  the  work  must  be  done  some- 
time, and  that  it  had  better  be  done  then  thian  a  few  years 
later  when  it  would  cost  four  times  as  much  ?  Later  his- 
tory has  given  the  aniswer.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
town-plainning  point  out  that  it  costs  no  more  to  develop 
a  city  along  right  than  upon  wrong  lines.  If  a  big 
plan  is  not  adopted  in  the  first  plaoe  there  will  be  no  sub- 
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sequent  co-ordination  in  the  viarioius  parts.  Yet  parks  liave 
to  be  provided,  streets  have  to  be  devoted  to  street  oar  traf- 
fic, access  must  be  given  to  the  farmers,  railvi^ays  have  to 
enter,  and  public  buildings  have  to  he  erected.  Wliy 
should  not  the  beauty  of  the  city  ibe  conserved  and  expanded 
through  a  systematic  planning  of  these  parts?  It  is  a 
question  of  making  life  more  livable  for  the  citizens  in  the 
city  in  which  it  is  their  lot  to  spend  their  days.  Fine  build- 
ings properly  grouped  are  educative;  so  are  boulevards  and 
parks  and  monuments.  The  enjoyment  of  them  makes  a 
man  a  better  citizen.  It  is  sincerely  to  he  hoped  that  the 
public  lectures  which  have  been  given  will  arouse  the  pub- 
lic to  their  opportunities  and  their  responsibilities.  To- 
ronto and  Montreal  might  both  be  garden  cities  if  the 
citiz'ens  so  willed  it.  Ottawia  is  becoming  one  now.  A 
strong  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the  town-planning 
movement  is  very  necessary.  . 


The  Western  Situation. 

SOME  stock-taking  must  necessiarily  follow  the  present 
situation  in  the  West.  An  unfavorable  autumn  has 
retarded  f^trm  operations  sO'  that  the  crops  were  late  in 
being  cut,  and  the  threshing  has  taken  place  under  disap- 
pointing conditions.  The  value  of  the  crop  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  belorvv  what  the  golden  promise  of  the  mid- 
summer held  out.  Fortunately  the  parts  which  were  most 
affected  last  year  have  come  off  best  this  yeajr,  and  no  per- 
mjanent  injury  is  done.  With  the  exiperience  of  the  past 
two  years  vividly  before  them,  the  farmer's  of  the  prairies 
may  be  more  inclined  to  turn  a  symipathetic  ear  to  the 
advice  of  those  who  have  been  urging  them  tO'  develop  a 
system  of  mixed  farming.  It  is  isatisfactory  to  note  that 
the  GiTiain  Growers''  Guide  has  added  its  voice  to  the  gen- 
eral chorus  against  the  practioe^of  staking  everything  on  a 
bountiful  wheat  crop.  It  is  a  gamble  wherein,  no  doubt, 
if  the  seiasons  are  favorable  the  farmietr  will  make  heavy 
profit;  but,  as  in  all  gambles,  the  chances  are  not  all  with 
the  player.  Under  a  system  ofscaixed  fairming,  while  the 
farmer  does  not  stand  to  make  '^»^uch  money  as  he  would 
under  the  best  of  circumistances,  he  Will  never  be  faced 
by  the  complete  loiss  of  a  ye'ar's  WOTk  through  uniseasonable 
rains  or  drouths.  Ontario  famiers  have  seen  the  wisdom 
of  distributing  the  chances.  Live  stock,  the  .dairy,  and 
fruit  culture  have  been  added  to  grain-growing,  and  in 
many  cases  have  practically  superseded  it  in  that  province. 
As  a  conisequence,  the  business  of  agriculture  has  been 
placed  on  a  surer  basis;  the  tat  years  and  the  lean  years 
have  given  place  to  la  fairly  uniform  prosperity,  increas- 
ing as  skill  and  science  are  brought  to  bear  on  its  opera- 
tions. The  "wheat  madness^'  of  the  West  shoidd  make 
way  for  'ai  safer  and  more  ratiomal  theory.  In  a  coimtry 
where  so  much  busineiss  is  done  on  credit  it  is  little  sho'rt 
of  disastrouis  to  have  the  payments  cease,  or  be  seriously 
curtailed  for  a  year.  The  finanioial  position  of  Western 
Cianada  affects  every  class  of  our  population  in  every  part 
of  tihe  country.   Hence  it  cannot  be  taken  amiss  if  Eastorr 


Caruada  takes  an  interest  in  seeing  that  that  flnancia!  po.-i- 
tion  is  fortified  in  every  way  piossible. 


Prevention  of  Fires. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  occurrence  of  fires  during  the  past  year 
in  a  couple  of  buildings  which  were  equipped  with 
sprinkler  system,  no  question  is  raised  as  to  the  general 
efficacy  of  thait  system  of  fire  protection.  During  the  Con- 
vention, in  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Heaton  pointed  out 
that  inside  sprinklers  were  not  a  complete  protection 
against  fires  from  without.  If  a  mass  of  flames  swept  in 
the  doors  or  windows  of  a  building,  sprinklers  might  not 
stem  the  fire;  but  for  the  extinction  of  incipient  fires 
within  the  building  itself,  sprinklers  afforded  practically 
complete  protection.  Prevention  of  fire  is  surely  a  more 
profitable  provision  than  the  more  or  less'  adequate  insur- 
ance to  be  paid  after  the  loss.  The  fire  loss  constitutes  one 
of  the  heaviest  burdens  to  industry  and  production  on  this 
continent  to-day.  Great  material  wealth  is  swept  out  of 
existence  annually,  yes,  daily,  through  the  ravages  of  fire. 
Its  loss  lessens  so  much  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  every  article  that  is 
consumed,  from  the  kitchen  table  to  the  threshing  m'achine, 
is  inoreased  because  of  this  loiss.  We  are  recklessly  prodi- 
gal of  material  wealth  in  this  new  world.  We  exploit  and 
hew  and  bum  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  resources  with 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Our  wastefulness  is  criminal 
beyond  mention.  And,  as  has  been  pointed  out  so  often 
before,  the  fire  waste  is  to  a  very  large  extent  preventible. 
Where  European  nations  lose  cents  by  fire  we  lose  dollars. 
The  Commission  of  Conservation  has  done  a  great  work 
in  arousing  a  public  conscience  and  in  educating  pub- 
lic opinion  up  to  a  protest  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  and  fisheries,  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  soil.  It  might  well  take  up  the  ^dtal  subject 
of  fire  prevention  in  inihabited  districts,  as  one  phase  of 
its  work.  On  no  subject  do  the  people  of  North  America 
stand  in  greater  need  of  education. 


Renewed  Interest  in  Good  Beads. 

NOW  that  the  improvement  of  highways  has  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  plank  in  a  party  platform,  we  may 
exipect  to  find  sO'Uie  real  public  interest  in  the  question.  At 
a  previous  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Hamilton,  Hon. 
Mr.  Graham  poinited  out  the  economic  aspect  of  the  good 
roaclls  movement.  It  costs  more  to  haul  a  load  over  a  bad 
roiad  than,  over  a  good  one.  Everytlung  which  is  bought 
or  sold  has  to  be  transported  some  distance.  It  may  be 
the  farmer's  produce  to  market ;  it  may  be  the  manufac- 
tured product  from  the  freight  shed  to-  the  store,  and  from 
the  store  to  the  house.  In  every  case  the  additional  cost 
must  be  added  to  the  selling  price.  That  is  the  point.  It 
pays  to  hiave  good  roads.      Great  efforts  are  being  eon- 
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staiitl}'  exerted  to  liave  the  cost  of  transpoi'tation  by  rail 
reduced.  In  the  case  w-llei'e  the  public  hanre  it  in  their 
own  control  to  reduce  the  cost  or  not,  what  liave  they 
done?  "With  regret  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
accomplished  next  to  nothing.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  big 
cities,  where  the  roads  sJiould  be  hmt,  they  are  notoriously 
impassable.  Consequently  the  citizens  are  deprived  of  the 
free  and  i-egular  siipply  of  fanm  produce,  which  is  their 
greatest  need.  Eaipid  transit  does  not  exist,  regularity  of 
service  is  impossible,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  vehicles  is 
costly.  A  Good  Eoads'  Movement  is  urgently  needed.  It 
shoiil'd  be  the  desire  of  governonents  and  councils  to  bring 
the  farmere  and  tlie  consumers  in  the  city  together.  Tliis 
can  only  be  done  by  mialdng  transiix)rtation  as  easy  and 
cheap  as  possible.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  La  Presse 
has  already  started  a  big  work  for 
roadway  improvement.  In  Ontario, 
the  City  of  Toronto,  County  of  York, 
and  Provincial  Government  have 
united  in  organizing  the  work  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  beginnings 
will  develop  into  a  large  scheme  of 
Provincial  roads. 


What  striking  examples  have  been  given  right  here  in 
Canada,  to  show  the  limitless  possibilities  for  advance- 
ment ?  These  are  the  instances  which  fire  the  enthusiasm 
and  arouse  the  ambition.  The  effort  is  worth  while. 
Conii)laint  has  been  made,  and  Avith  justice,  that  men 
qualified  for  the  higher  offices  in  our  factories  have  to  be 
secured  from  abroad.  We  have  not  been  bringing  up  a 
chiss  of  skilled  workmen  to  assume  the  foreuianship  or 
snpei  intendency  of  factories.  There  is  just  one  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done.  ]*]ducation  provides  the  route. 
'I'hc  i)rob]eiu  of  bringing  the  techuical  school  to  the 
workman  is  urgent.  On  education  depends  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Our  natural  resoairces  will  in  time  dis- 
appear. The  efficiency  of  the  people  must  determine  our 
uiliiiiatc  success  in  our  competition  with  the  world. 


Attendance  at  Tecluiioal  Schools. 

NOT  the  least  important  prob- 
lem in  technical  education  is 
that  of  getting  the  students  to  attend 
after  the  school  is  established.  This 
question  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Waddie, 
of  the  Hamilton  Branch,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  description  of  the  work 
which  was  being  accomplished  in  that 
city.  The  conditions  are  -well 
enough  known.  It  requires  some 
pretty  strong  stimulus  to  induce  a 
boy  who  has  been  working  all  day  to 
go  to  school  at  night.  His  ambition 
must  be  aroused.  Two  methods  are 
open  whereby  the  necessary  encouragement  may  be  given ; 
advice  on  the  great  value  of  such  a  course  and  an  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  employee  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
is  by  far  the  most  efficacious;  the  other  is  the  incentive 
given  by  prizes.  But,  while  the  latter  course  has  its 
value,  it  is  particularly  valuable  in  getting  consistent  and 
good  work  out  of  those  students  who  have  already  enough 
enterprise  to  induce  them  to  attend.  The  work  of  getting 
unambitious  and  thoughtless  boys  to  attend  rests  more 
on  the  personal  efforts  of  superintendents  and  employers. 
They  must  be  shown  that  the  higher  rewards  of  labor 
come  to  those  with  technical  knowledge,  that  only  by 
making  the  preliminary  sacrifice  Avill  future  success  be 
attained.  After  all,  there  is  no  stimulus  like  example. 
How  many  instances  can  be  shown  where  men  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  to  the  leadership   of  big  institutions? 


T 


MR.  R.  S.  GOURLAY 

(liouiiay,  Wiiitfi  &  Leeming.) 

Vice-President  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  1911-1912 


The  Housing:  Problem. 

HE  Medical  Health  Officer  of 
Toronto  has  come  out  boldly 
lor  a  proper  system  of  housing  in  the 
congested  districts.  He  urges  that 
I  he  uuitter  be  turned  over  to  the 
Health  Department,  as  it  affects 
closely  the  health  of  the  public.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  various 
public  bodies,  including  the  Toronto 
P) ranch  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association,  which  will  inves- 
t  igate  conditions  and  make  sugges- 
iions  for  improvements.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  the 
work.  The  time  to  eliminate  the 
curse  of  slums  is  before  the  slums 
take  root.  Toronto  is  fairly  well  in 
that  condition  now.  It  is  true  tliat 
congestion  exists,  but  it  has  not 
attained  the  fixed  position  that  makes 
it  in  bigger  cities  so  unapproachable. 
There  is  little  use  in  making  great 
expenditures  for  pure  water  and 
better  public  services  while  the  unhealthy  and  contamin- 
ating influences  of  a  badly  housed  population  exist  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city.  Proper  houses  with  ample  light 
will  lie  the  first  step  towards  ensuring  good  health  to  the 
citizens.  The  Committee  which  has  undertaken  the  work 
of  investigation  will  no  doubt  he  ahle  to  suggest  an 
adequate  scheme  for  the  housing  of  the  people  without 
recourse  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  past.  The  work  is 
not  a  new  one.  Some  years  ago  an  enquiry  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thos.  Eoden  into  the  housing 
conditions  of  Toronto.  The  present  investigation  will  be 
broader.  It  will  have  to  do  especially  with  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  districts  which  are  inhabited  by  people  of 
foreign  birth  and  who  in  many  capes  are  not  alive  to  the 
importance  of  air  and  light  as  elements  in  their  physical 
well-beino:. 
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RELATIVE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKMAN  UNDER 
FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION 

By  W.  A.  Craick 

That  the  Workingmen  Live  a  Little  Better  Life  and  Enjoy  More  Comforts  in  a 
Country  Where  Their  Labor  is  Protected  is  Shown  by  a  Comparision. 


IN  proposing  to  make  any  change  in  Canada's  fiscal  system, 
it  will  alwiays  be  necessary  for  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  or  a  reduced  tariff  to  convince  the  people  absolutely, 
that  the  change  will  not  interfere  detrimentally  with  existing 
conditions.  For  one  thing,  the  workingman  must  be  assured 
that  tariff  reduction  will  not  deprive  him  of  any  of  the 
comforts  or  advantages  he  now  enjoys.  The  present  well- 
ibieing  of  the  working  classes  is  certain.  Their  continued 
prosperity  under  a  condition  of  free  trade  is  matter  of  doubt, 
to  propose  then  that  Canada  should  experiment  and  find  out 
what  would  result  from  cutting  down  the  tariff,  is  a  line  of 
action  that  she  cannot  afford  to  take.  It  would  be  like  drop- 
ping the  Biutostance  to  grasp  at  the  shadow. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  very  hard  matter  to  show 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  country  would  get  into,  if 
such  a  policy  were  adopted.  For  instance,  it  can  be  proved 
conclusively  that  in  countries  under  a  system  of  free  trade, 
the  industrial  classes  are  worse  off  than  they  are  in  countries 
where  protection  is  afforded  to  industry.  Thanks  to  the  care- 
ful investigations  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  the  artisans  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
comforts  and  advantajges  as  are  the  artisans  of  America. 
England  is  a  typically  free  trade  country  and  the  United 
States  as  typically  protectionist  one,  and  because  the  habits, 
customs  and  istandard  of  living  of  the  people  of  both  are 
ikin  to  those  of  Canada,  it  follows  that  a  comparison  of  the 
conditions  prevalent  in  the  two  countries  will  have  a  direct 
'bearing  on  the  situation  in  the  Dominion. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  last  year,  conducted  an  enquiry 
into  the  question  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  among  the 
industrial  classes  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  which, 
as  tabulated  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith,  have  recently  been  made 
public.  Included  in  the  report  is  a  valuable  comparison  of 
the  figures  for  the  United  States,  with  those  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Wales,  as  secured  in  1905  and  revised  to  date. 

In  order  to  miake  the  enquiry  as  complete  and  accurate 
as  possible,  statistics  were  secured  from  twenty-eight  cities 
scattered  throughout  the  industrial  states  of  the  East.  Fur- 
ther, to  make  comparisonis  possiible,  three  classes  of  industry 
are  selected  for  inveistigation, — the  building  trades,  the  en- 
gineering trades  and  the  printing  trades, — because  these  three 
of  all  others  are  common  to  practically  all  countries.  They 
are  taken  as  typical  industries,  ranking  as  they  do  among  the 
more  highly  organized  and  skilled,  and  the  conditions  found 
in  them  are  assumed  to  represent  the  general  state  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  country. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  finding,  it  was 
shown  that  in  the  building  trades,  weekly  wages  in  the  United 
States,  exceeded  those  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  a 
ratio  of  243  to  100;  in  the  engineering  trades  by  213  to  100; 
and  in  the  printing  trades  by  246  to  IdO,  or  combining  all 
three,  the  United  States  workman  is  shown  to  receive  more 
than  2%  times  the  money  for  his  work  that  his  British  com- 
petitor receives.    The  investigators  found  further,  that  the 


proportion  of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labor  Is  greater  in  the 
United  States,  while  what  is  termed  unemployable  labor,  is 
greater  in  England. 

The  average  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  week  were 
found  to  differ  in  the  three  trades.  In  the  building  trades, 
the  hours  of  the  American  artisan  were  eleven  per  cent, 
shorter;  in  the  engineering  trades  they  were  six  per  cent, 
longer;  and  in  the  printing  trades  four  per  cent,  shorter. 
From  this  it  was  deduced  that  the  average  working  time  in 
the  United  States  is  four  per  cent,  shorter  than  in  England. 
On  this  basis  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  American 
workman,  as  compared  with  the  British  workman  are  as  240 
to  100,  or  nearly  2%  times  as  great. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money. 

Passing  on  to  the  important  question  of  rents,  the  basis 
of  comparison  was  found  in  houses  containing  the  same 
number  of  rooms;  Four-roomed  dwellings  were  the  only  ones 
found  in  every  city,  in  every  city  investigated,  /both  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  Five-roomed  houses  were 
general;  three-roomed  houses  predominated  in  England;  six- 
roomed  houses  in  the  United  States.  The  investigators  found 
that  the  American  houses,  while  lees  permanent  in  construction, 
were,  as  a  rule,  much  roomier  and  more  convenient,  and  they 
noted  that  the  standard  was  improving  markedly.  For  three- 
roomed  dwellings,  the  rent  paid  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded that  paid  in  England  by  98  per  cent.;  for  four-roomed 
houses  by  107  per  cent.;  for  five-roomed  houses  by  120  per 
cent.,  and  for  six-roomed  houses  by  113  per  cent.,  a  mean  of 
109  per  cent.  Taken  on  a  basis  of  rooms,  the  weekly  rent 
per  room  in  the  United  States  averages  65  cents,  as  compared 
with  30  cents  in  England.     

In  pointing  out  reasons  for  the  higher  rentals  in  the 
United  States,  the  report  shows  that  there  is  a  more  generous 
allowance  of  land  about  the  American  house,  that  the  fittings 
and  conveniences  are  more  modern  and  expensive,  and  that 
there  is  a  higher  level  of  material  prosperity,  which  demands 
better  accommodation, — in  brief,  that  the  superior  living 
conditions  ot  the  American  workman  are  reflected  in  the  rent 
he  pays. 

To  discover  the  relative  cost  of  food,  the  investigators 
took  the  prices  of  eleven  articles,  viz.:  sugar,  cheese,  butter, 
potatoes,  fiour,  bread,  milk,  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  bacon. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  omitted,  because  tea  is  far  more  used 
than  coffee  in  England,  and  coffee  than  tea  in  the  United 
States.  Sugar  was  found  to  be  44  per  cent,  dearer  in  the 
United  States;  cheese,  43  per  cent.;  butter,  26  per  cent.; 
potatoes,  133  per  cent.;  flour,  39  per  cent;  bread,  123  per  cent; 
milk,  29  per  cent.;  beef,  4  per  cent.;  mutton,  16'  per  cent.; 
bacon,  16  per  cent.;  and  only  in  the  item  of  pork  was  any 
commodity  cheaper  in  the  United  States,  that  being  19  per 
cent.  less.  These  figures,  however,  are  a  little  extreme,  as 
the  British  statistics  were  compiled  in  1905,  and  in  the  in- 
terval, cheese  had  increased  in  price  10  per  cent.;  flour,  17 
per  cent.;  bread,  8  per  cent;  British  beef,  6  per  cent.,  and 
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foreign  beef  12  per  cent.  Potatoes,  milk,  foreign  mutton  and 
pork  were  unchanged,  while  sugar,  butter,  British  mutton 
and  bacon  were  7,  2,  2,  and  3  per  cent,  cheaper  in  each  case. 

A  Fair  Comparison. 

In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  that  would  be  instruc- 
tive, it  was  figured  out  just  what  the  week's  food  supply  of 
an  average  British  workingiman's  family  would  cost  in  the 
United  States.  To  compare  the  purchases  of  average  families 
in  both  countries  on  any  other  basis  would  be  impossible, 
because  of  the  different  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  con- 
sumed. On  this  basis  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  the 
avera(ge  British  workingman's  budget,  at  the  predominant 
■prices  of  the  two  countries,  would  be  as  100  to  138,  one 
hundred  being  the  British  standard.  That  is  to  say,  he  would 
have  to  pay  30  per  cent,  more  for  indentically  the  same  food 
in  the  United  States.  Conversely,  were  the  average  United 
States  workman  to  purchase  his  usual  supplies  in  England, 
he  would  get  them  for  twenty  per  cent  less. 

However,  the  real  interest  centres  in  the  budgets  them- 
selves, for  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  learn  the  proportion  of 
the  workingman's  income,  which  is  spent  on  food  in  the  two 
countries  than  merely  the  amount  spent.  Three  classes  of 
incomes  were  investigated  in  England,  and  four  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  the  average  percentage  of  income  ex- 
pended on  food  was  64  07  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  the 
average  was  42  68  per  cent.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the 
American  workman,  while  he  pays  more  for  his  food,  has  a 
larger  margin  of  income  available  for  other  things  than  the 
British  workman.  His  dietary,  moreover,  is  more  varied. 
While  bread,  flour  and  tea,  form  the  principal  components  of 
the  Britisher's  bill  of  fare,  the  American  gets  more  vegetables. 


fruit,  cakes,  rolls,  coffee  and  meat.  His  consumption  of  meat 
and  fish  is  from  23  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  greater,  of  eggs 
from  7  to  116  per  cent,  of  potatoes  from  32  to  43  per  cent.,  and 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  from  138  to  383  per  cent.  In  fact, 
the  amount  spent  per  capita  on  food  in  an  American  family 
begins  at  a  figure  a  little  higher  than  that  at  which  the 
British  maximum  stops.  But  even  at  this  the  food  bill  takes 
a  more  subordinate  place  in  the  household  economy  than  in 
the  English  home. 

Summing  up  all  these  results  it  may  be  sala,  that  while 
the  cost  of  food  and  rent  in  the  United  States  is  52  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  England,  yet  wages,  being  130  per  cent,  higher, 
more  than  off-set  the  higher  cost  of  living.  Further,  the 
margin  of  income  over  and  above  food  and  rent  is  so  great 
as  to  make  possible  a  command  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences and  minor  luxuries  of  life,  that  is  both  nominally 
and  really  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  corresponding 
class  in  England. 

What  is  true  of  the  United  States  is  true  of  Canada,  for 
conditions  in  both  countries  are  nearly  identical.  Canada  is 
practically  as  self-contained  as  the  United  States.  Almost 
every  primary  commodity  in  wide  consumption  is  produced 
within  its  own  borders.  It  is  still  relatively  in  an  early 
state  of  its  development.  It  has  great  natural  advantages  and 
opportunities  for  individual  advancement,  and  its  industries 
are  growing  nicely.  The  conditions  of  its  working  classes 
are,  if  anything,  better  than  in  the  States,  and  the  com- 
parisons instituted  between  the  latter  country  and  England 
apply,  with  even  greater  force  in  the  case  of  Canada. 

With  this  object  lesson  before  them  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  workingman  in  de- 
ciding strongly  against  any  downward  change  in  the  tariff. 


THE  PROPOSED  TARIFF  COMMISSION  FOR  CANADA 
—AN  ESTIMATE  AND  A  FORECAST 

By  S.  Morley  Wickett 

In  "The  Canadian  Courier" 


TO  investigate,  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness,  the 
industrial  conditions  of  a  modern  country  and  then  to 
frame  up  a  tariff  with  its  thousands  of  items  and 
hundreds  of  clauses — stupendous  is  a  task;  for  the  political 
Government  itself  to  do  it  satisfactorily  is  impossible,  as  most 
protectionist  countries  have  recognized.  They  have  admitted 
it  by  appointing  either  temporary  or  permanent  Tariff  Com- 
missions. For  example,  Germany  has  done  so,  also  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  As  for  the  United  States 
iT  fell  into  line  only  two  years  ago,  when  it  appointed  a 
permanent  Tariff  Commission  of  three  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  President.  England,  too,  has  a  Tariff  Commission, 
though  an  unofficial  one,  appointed  by  the  Chamberlain  wing 
of  the  Unionist  party,  which  has  published  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  results  of  its  enquiries;  and  last  summer 
the  British  Government  itself,  came  to  a  similar  way  of  think- 
ing by  appointing  a  Commission  to  go  into  the  big  subject 
of  Imperial  Trade  Relations.  Now,  Canada  also,  is  to  have 
a  permanent  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Government  of  the 
day  is  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  initial  non-partisan,  business- 
like, expert  investigation  of  tariff  matters. 

?('o  More  Mistakes. 

To  put  it  in  other  words;  as  far  as  the  uovernment  can 
prevent  it  there  are  to  be  no  more  mistakes,  such  as  were 


made  at  Paris  when  the  French  Tariff  had  to  be  renegotiated 
because  our  representatives  had  supplied  France  with  an  in- 
correct list  of  our  most  favored  nations  or  at  Albany  two  years 
ago  when  our  representatives  played  unwittingly  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  packers;  or  recently  when  the  country 
was  asked  hastily  to  endorse  an  agreement  that  contained 
notoriously  many  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  And 
now-a-days  when  government  by  Order-in-Council  has  been 
growing  very  fast  we  are  to  have  in  this  form  an  additional 
safeguard. 

That  we  have  been  content  so  long  to  raise  our  sixty  or 
seventy  millions  of  Customs  Revenue  without  the  aid  of  in- 
vestigators, free  from  the  worries  of  politics,  able  to  unearth 
the  facts  of  our  industrial  life,  weigh  dividends,  estimate 
comparative  costs  of  domestic  and  foreign  production  and 
present  the  facts  intelligently,  simply  shows  the  tenacity  of 
tradition.  In  other  words,  we  have  gone  on  revising  our  seven 
or  eight  hundred  tariff  clauses,  covering  ten  thousand  articles, 
according  as  political  pressure  has  hit  unbearably  heavy  here 
or  there,  or  public  opinion  has  cried  too  loudly  about  indi- 
vidual items  among  a  host  of  this  possibles.  The  Finance 
Minister,  who  could  hush  most  of  the  noise  was  called 
clever;  but  the  soft  pedal  and  stops  could  not  always  satisfy 
conflicting  demands. 
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A  Strong  Commission  Wanted. 

So  much  for  conditions.  As  regards  the  constitution  and 
the  work  of  the  Commission  Itself,  one  can  only  offer  sur- 
mises. We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  Commission  will 
not  be  a  board  of  first-class  clerks  of  the  civil  service.  It 
should:  be  someithing  miuch  more  imposing,  in  which  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  at  large,  will  have  full  confidence. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  first  condition  of  success.  It 
should  not  be  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  Railw'ay  Commission; 
otherwise  it  would  suffer  in  both  popular  and  political  esteem 
and',  to  tlhat  extent,  be  handicapped  from  the  outset.  If  found 
advisable,  it  might  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  Customs 
purposes,  just  as  the  Railway  Commission  does  for  certain 
appeals.  In  any  event,  if  our  Tariff  Commission  is  to  be  a 
complete  success,  its  character  must  be  a  guarantee  to  the 
people  that,  as  far  as  fiscal  conditions  admit,  we  sfhail  have  a 
scientific,  not  a  political  tariff. 

The  Commission  may,  of  course,  have  other  duties.  It 
may  be  a  body  to  take  charge  of  enquiries  into  specific  indus- 
trial conditions;  it  ought  to  improve  vastly  our  industrial 
statistics  (something  of  great  importance  to  any  country) ; 
and  it  should  economize  the  work  and  worry  of  Parliament 
and  facilitate  government.  In  the  last  respect  alone,  it  should 
prove  a  paying  investment  of  the  highest  kind. 

The  Tariff  and  Politics. 

But,  with  ail  its  virtues,  any  tariff  Commission  will  not, 
can  not,  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics.  The  Government  of 
the  day  must  itself  remain  the  dominant  authority,  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  and  the  people  for  each  and  every  schedule 
and  rate.  The  Commission  will,  therefore,  investigate  and 
submit  its  findings  to  the  Cabinet,  though,  on  occasion,  special 
reports  may  be  allowed  direct  to  Parliament.  If,  however, 
in  the  course  of  its  activity  it  is  able  to  draw  up  a  special 
class  of  items  on  which  the  rates  of  duties  can  be  readily 
adjusted  from  time  to  time,  according  to  fiscal  necessities, 
it  will  have  done  much  toward  discovering  the  path  to  a  really 
scientific  tariff,  i.e.,  one  based  more  or  less  clearly  on  com- 
parative costs  of  production  in  and  outside  Canada.  This, 
again,  is  largely  a  question  of  policy,  which  must  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  Cabinet  itself.  Then,  there  is 
the  question  of  a  maximum  or  fighting  tariff  and  a  minimum 
or  most-favored-nation  tariff,  and  finally  the  great  subject  of 
Preference. 

Mainly  Advisory. 

While  then,  the  Tariff  Commission  can  only  be  an  advisory 
body  to  the  Cabinet,  it  means  much  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  has  decided  to  establish  one.  It  is  a  body  for 
which  a  great  field  for  work  of  the  highest  type  is  waiting, 
amd  for  wlhich  there  is  a  distinct  call. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  has  recently  had  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  a  committee  of  investigation,  representing 
large  industrial  and  commercial  interests  throughout  the 
country.  This  committee  reported;  "The  value  of  the  work 
when  completed  will  be  so  great  and  so  evident  as  to  leave 
no  single  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  it  as 
a  permanent  function  of  the  government  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people." 


PULLEY  CATALOGUE. 

A  complete  pulley  catalogue  has  j'ust  been  issued  by  the 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto.  The  catalogue  is  illus- 
trated throughout,  and  contains  specifications  and  price  lists. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 


VOTES  FOB  INCOEPOEATED  COMPANIES. 

As  indicating  that  the  Montreal  Executive  are  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  legislation  which  they  secured  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  the  following  cir- 
cular is  reproduced,  which  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Branch 
members: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Quebec  Legislature,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Montreal  was 
made : 

"  44a.  Joint  Stock  Companies  or  Corporations  may  be 
entered  on  the  voters  list  and:  vote  in  the  name  of,  and 
through  a  representative  of  the  Company,  duly  authorized  to 
that  effect  by  a  resolution,  a  copy  whereof  shall  be  filed  with 
the  City  Clerk,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  each 
year;  and  they  may  so  vote  in  all  the  wards  where  they  pay 
taxes;  provided  such  representative  be  a  Director  or  Em- 
ployee of  the  Company  when  authorized  and  called  upon  to 
cast  his  vote." 

This  change  was  brought  about  at  the  instance  of  this 
Association  and  of  the  other  commerical  organizations  of 
Montreal.  As  manufacturers,  we  are  deeply  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  Mayor,  Controllers  and  Aldermen  elected  are 
progressive,  businesslike  men,  who  will  work  to  improve 
our  Streets,  and  our  Fire,  Police  and  Lighting  Systems.  You 
are,  therefore,  strongly  urged  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
voting  power  accorded  you. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  your  Board  of  Directors 
pass  a  resolution  in  the  following  sense: 

"Resolved,  that  John  Blank  be  hereby  authorized  to  be 
entered  on  the  voters  list  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  of  Blank  &  Co.,  Limited." 

Send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Hon.  L.  O.  David,  City 
Clerk,  before  December  1st,  with  (or  embodied  in)  a  letter 
stating  the  date  on  which  your  Directors  met;  and  also 
stating  what  office  the  person  authorized  holds  in  your  Com- 
pany, whether  as  a  Director  or  as  an  Employee. 


PEOVIjVCES  PBODUCIIVG  SHIjVGLES. 

The  production  of  shingles  increases  Eiteadily  in  Canada, 
and  in  a  bulletin  to  be  published  by  the  Forestry  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  tQie  Interior,  this  is  shown  together 
with  the  relative  importance  of  the  provinces  for  1910.  Com- 
pared with  the  Canadian  lumber  cut,  the  entire  shingle  in- 
dustry amounted  to  less  than  the  value  of  each  of  the  five 
most  impiortant  species — spruce,  w,hite  pine,  douglas  fir, 
hemlock  and  cedar,  during  1910.  Considered  separately,  the 
shingle  production  assumes  considerable  importance,  especial- 
ly in  ±>ritish  Columbia.  This  province  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  Eastern  provinces  as  a  shingle  producer,  and  made  up 
approximately  half  of  the  Canadian  1910  production  of  nearly 
two  billion^  shingles,  worth  over  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Over  one-quarter  of  the  shingles  were  manufactured 
in  Quebec,  where  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  million 
pieces  reported  were  an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent,  over  the 
1909  amount.  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick  produced  nearly 
equal  amounts  in  1910,  one-tenth  of  the  Canadian  production 
being  from  each  of  these  provinces.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  was  in  the  albove  four  provinces, 
although  shingles  are  made  in  every  province  of  the  Domin- 
ion. Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Alberta  and  Manitoba,  together,  produced  two  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  The  average  price  of  shingles  in  1910  was  $1.80  per 
thousand,  the  values  ranging  from  $1.-51  for  shingles  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  $2.27  in  Saskatchewan. 
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FORTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  CANADIAN 

MANUFACTURERS 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
October  10th,  11th  and  12th,  1911. 


On  Tuesday,  October  10th,  at  10.45  a.m.,  the  President,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rowley,  took  the  Chair  and  called  the  Co^nvention  to 
order.  After  welcoming  the  -members  and  expressing  the 
hjope  that  the  Convention  ibusaness  would  be  considered  care- 
fully and  expeddtiously,  he  proceeded  with  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Meldrum  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Gillies  were  appointed 
scrutineers. 

The  President. — The  nexit  business  is  Reports  of  Officers. 
The  first  order  of  business  on  the  card  is  usually  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Murray  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
this  last  day  or  two,  and  so  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  defer 
the  receipt  of  his  Report  until  a  little  later,  and  I  will  now 
call  upon  our  youn,g  friend  Mr.  Booth  to  give  us  the  Report 
oif  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer's  Keport. 

Mr.  Geoirge  Booth  then  presented  the  Report  of  the  Treas- 
urer as  follows:  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  approval 
the  Fortieth  Annual  Financial  Statement  of  the  Canadian 
M an  u  f act u  r  e r s '  A sso  ci  a t iio  n . 

Especially  is  the  duty  pleasant  to  me  at  this  time  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  statement  of  an  organization  that  can 
truthfully  claim  to  have  kept  itself  entirely  free  from  politics, 
bxit  w^hose  iinderlying  principles  nevertheless  have  recently 
been  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  popular  vote  of  the 
Dominion. 

If  reminiscences  may  be  pardoned  in  one  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  Associatiom  has  been  of  such  long  standing,  T 
would  remind  you  that  your  Treasurer  was  a  humble  though 
active  member  of  the  organization  in  the  years  long  gone  by 
when  it  was  an  important  factor  in  the  inauguration  of  that 
policy  under  which  our  agricultural,  mining,  lumbering  and 
fishing  interests,  our  transportation  facilities  and  our  indus- 
trial establish! ments  have  been  so  marvelousiy  developed.  It 
is  no  exaggera/tion  to  say  that  Canada  is  one  of  the  most 
prosiperous  countries  in  the  wiorld  to-day,  and  none  will  deny 
that  we  owe  that  prosperity  in  very  large  measure  to  our 
adherence  as  a  nation  to  the  principle  of  protection  which 
first  brought  this  Association  into  existence. 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  iate  Government 
were  actually  hostile  to  the  cause  of  protection,  they  at  least 
displayed  no  marked  enthusiasm  for  it;  on  the  contrary,  they 
clearly  allowed  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  they  were 
swayed  by  low  tariff  or  free  trade  sympathies,  wLth  the  result 
that  industry  has  been  nioire  or  less  unsettlea  and  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  has  been  hampered.  But  the  people,  who 
make  and  unmake  Governments,  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
siound,  and  their  mandate  to  the  incoming  Government  is, 
"Continue  the  old  policy;  legislate,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  for  the  development  of  Canada  and  Oanadian  industries, 
taking  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  both  capital  and 
labor." 

The  assete  of  the  Association  as  per  statement  are 
$31,917.97,  and  liabilities  $12,211.39,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$19,706.82,  as  compared  with  $21,690.11  for  the  previous  year, 
a  decrease  of  $2,983.29.  By  adding  to  this  surplus  $10,044.60— 
the  liability  for   unearned    fees,    we   have    surplus  assets 


amounting  to  $29,780.62,  of  which  $23,460.58  is  cash  or  its 
equivalent. 

Our  revenue  for  the  year  consistLng  of  $35,099.87  from 
members'  fees,  $1,315.75  for  interest,  $5,950.36  Industrial 
Canada,  $2,921.34  Trade  Index,  and  a  surplus  from  the 
Western  Excursion,  $234.79— was  $45,522.11.  The  expense, 
including  $15,000.00  to  the  Tariff  Education  Fund,  was 
$47,508.11,  leaving  a  deficit  as  above. 

The  revenue  from  memibers'  fees  has  been  more  than 
ample  to  meet  all  the  fixed  and  ordinary  expense  of  the 
Association,  the  receipts  therefrom  having  exceeded  the  dis- 
bursements by  $2,505.70. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sources,  after  deducting 


MR.  GEO.  BOOTH 

(The  Boofh-C'oulter  Copper  and  Brass  Co..  Limited) 

Treasurer 


sale  of  toonds,  $9,042.00,  were  $73,115.92,  and  our  disburse- 
ments $74,129.87. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  of  our  mem- 
bership, and  doubtless  the  increase  in  our  receipts  from  this 
source  was  partly  owing  to  the  change  made  last  year  in  the 
grading  of  the  members'  fees.  It  miay  be  expected  a  more 
marked  result  from  this  change  will  be  Shown  this  year. 

Industrial  Canada  has  again  been  an  important  factor 
in  producing  our  revenue,  having  added  thereto  the  large 
amount  of  $5,950.00. 

Schedule  "  C  "  is  a  list  of  our  investments  amounting  to 
$20,542.92.  At  one  time  during  the  year  these  investments 
were  $29,584.92,  but  the  extraordinary  call  upon  us  necessi- 
tated the  sale  of  $4,000.00  bonds— City  of  London— and  an 
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invesitment  we  had  with  the  Toronto  General  Trust  Compiamy 
of  $5,000.00. 

The  estimated  revenue  receipts  for  this  year  are:  Mem- 
bers' fees,  $36,000.00;  Imt&rest,  $1,000.00;  Industrial  Canada, 
$5,000.00;  Total,  $42,000.00. 

Respectfully  suibmitted, 

George  Booth,  Treasurer. 

AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION. 
Incorporated. 
Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1911. 
Liabilities. 


Fees  paid  in  advance  and  unearned   10,044  60 

Accounts  payable    1,166  85 

Reserve  for  depreciation,  furniture  and  fittings  . . .  1,000  00 
Balance  surplus  assets    19,706  52 


$31,917  97 

Assets. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank   $2,562  09 

Investments — as  per  schedule    20,542  92 

Interest  accrued  on  above    355  57 

 $2'3,4G0  58 

Accounts  receivable — ^Advertising    4,577  55 

Accounts  receivable— Legal  Department.       124  47 

Accounts  receivable — Trade  Index    11  50 

Fees  accrued  and  due   259  16 


$4,972  68 

Less  reserve  for  bad  debts    1,000  00 

  $3,972  68 

Expense  inventory    38  50 

Furniture  and  fittings    4,446  21 


$31,917  97 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)  Wilton  C.  Eddis  &  Sons, 

Chartered  Accountants. 

EeTenue  Account 

For  12  months— ending  31st  July,  1911. 


1910. 

July  31st. 

By  balance   ,  $21,690  11 

191L 
July  31st. 

To  Expenses— As  per  Schedule  "A"   $31,933  55 

"  Bad  debts    372  15 

"  Depreciation  of  furniture    200  OO 

"  Tariff  Education  Fund    15,000  00 

By  Membership  Fees    35,099  87 

"  Interest    1,315  75 

"  Industrial  Canada — As  per  Schedule  B    5,950  36 

"  Trade  Index    2,921  34 

"  Western  excursion    234  79 

To  Balance   $19,706  52 
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Schedule  "A." 

Expense  Account. 

For  12  months — ending  31st  July,  1911. 

Annual  Meeting,  1910    $481  77 

Branches:  — 

British  Columbia    $530  84 

Hamilton    347  45 

Manitoba    430  43 

Montreal    3,309  07 

Nova  Scotia    288  49 

Quebec    207  39 

Toronto    1,455  25 

  6,568  92 

Certificates    367  60 

Council   Fees    750  00 

Departments:  — 

Insurance    1,000  00 

Legal    1,518  25 

Tariff    5,060  56 

Transportation    5,670  56 

Exchange    279  21 

Postage    730  42 

Printing  and  stationery    1,170  22 

Rent  and  light    759  30 

Salaries    6,480  78 

Taxes  and  insurance    81  O'O 

Telegrams  and  telephones    113  74 

Translations    268  71 

Travelling    475  35 

Winegrowers'  Section    1  60 

Sundries    156  04 


$31,933  55 


Schedule  «  B." 

INDUSTEIAL  CANADA. 

Statement  showing  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  12  months 
ending  31st  July,  1911. 

Cost  of  Publication. 


Electros    $299  48 

Special  Literary  Matter    326  50 

Postage  and  Distribution    888  03 

Printing  and  Stationery    8,436  40 

Rent  and  Light   262  08 

Salaries    5,151  98 

Travelling    288  75 

Telegraph  and  Telephone    50  30 

Sundries    73  50 

Profit  for  12  months   •   5,950  36 


$21,727  38 

Earnings. 

Advertising— Display   $20,428  66 

Advertising — ^Cards    1,179  99 

Copies— Sale  of    118  73 


$67,212  22  $67,212  22 


$21,727  38 
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Cash  Account. 

31st  July,  1910,  to  31st  July,  1911. 
Receipts. 

Balance  31st  July,  1910   $14,.54a  84 

Bonds— Sale  of    $9,042  00 

Commercial  Reports    72  00 

Expense  Items — Exchange    30 

— Montreal  Branch    61  25 

"          "     — Translations    12  73 

"      Stationery    20  80 

"     Postage    74  34 

Industrial  Canada    20,379  77 

Interest    1,159  72 

Legal  Department    1,797  52 

Membership  Fees    35,859  05 

Trade  Index — Advertising    10,712  00 

Trade  Index — Sale  of  copies   520  9o 

Travelling  Refunds    464  8.3 

Western  Excursion    1,880  58 

Sundries  Accounts  Received    150  06 

 $82,207  92 

$96,748  76 

Disbursements. 

Expense   $31,127  37 

Commercial  Reports    56  00 

Fees  Refunded    42  00 

Furniture  and  Fittings    328  30 

Industrial  Canada    15,101  93 

Investment    20,391  80 

Investment — Interest  on    125  06 

Legal  Department    3,319  GS 

Tariff  Educational  Fund    14,559  89 

Trade  Index    7,399  74 

Travelling  Expenses  Advanced    330  00 

Western  Excursion    1,574  38 

Sundry  Accounts    165  5? 

 — $94,521  67 

Cash  on  hand  31st  July,  1911    2,227  09 


$96,748  76 

F.  W.  Wegenast  "In  Trust." 

In  account  with  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association. 

To  Fees — Securing  Provincial  Licenses    $1,922  46 

"  Advertising  Sundries    6  86 


$1,929  32 

Less  Exchange  Charges    16  58 


$1,912  74 

By  Paid  to  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  . .     1,788  27 


Accounts  Outstanding    $124  47 

Schedule  "  C." 

Investments. 

Par  Rate  of 

Value.     Cost.    Interest.    Due  Date. 

City  of  Toronto  Bonds.  .£1,000  00  $4,193  12  3i%    1  July,  1944. 

City  of  Hamilton  Bonds. $4,000  00   3,932  OO  4  %  1  Sept.,  1920. 

City  of  London  Bonds..  2,000  00    2,017  80  4.3%  30' June,1915. 

City  of  Stratford  Bonds.  10,000  OO  10,400  OO  4i%    1  Jan.,  1941. 
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With  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased  to  sub- 
mit this  report,  which  has  been  duly  audited  and  signed  by 
the  auditors.  The  Financial  Statement  is  put  in  the  back 
of  the  reports  you  have  in  your  hands.  I  beg  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Report. 

The  President. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Booth.  If  there  is  any 
discussion  arising  out  of  this  Report  we  will  take  it  now. 

Mr.  George. — I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  this  Report.  I  think  the  Association  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  splendid  Report  by  the  Treas- 
urer. I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
later  members  to  the  fact  that  this  is  our  Treasurer's  fortieth 
annual  Report.  Mr.  Booth  has  been  Treasurer  of  this  Asso- 
ciation ever  since  its  organization,  and  I  think  we  might  in 
adopting  the  Report  at  the  same  time  expi-ess  our  deep  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Booth's  long  and  splendid  services  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  office  which  he  has  so  splen- 
didly filled;  and  I  know  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  magnificent 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Booth  to  see  that  to-day  he  is  able  to  present 
such  a  Financial  Statement  as  compared  with  that  he  was 
able  to  present  39  years  ago.     I    have    much   pleasure  in 


MR.  JOHN  FIRSTBROOK 

(  First  oiook  Box  ( 'o. ) 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  1910-1911 


seconding  the  adoption  of  this  splendid  Report  which  has 
been  presented  by  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Booth. — Mr.  President,  Mr.  George  was  mistaken  about 
me  being  here  at  the  inauguration;  it  was  about  two  years 
after  the  Association  was  inaugurated  before  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  George. — ^Ir.  President,  I  think  such  a  slight  error  as 
two  years  may  very  well  be  overlooked. 

The  Presidemt  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Report,  which, 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President. — Mr.  Booth,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  on 
behalf  of  this  Association  to  thank  you  for  your  long  and  faith- 
ful and  strenuous  services.  Somebody  sent  me  up  a  note  just 
now  to  say  they  thought  you  hadn't  made  much  money  in 
the  40  years,  but  I  don't  know  that  that  is  yoiur  fault.  We  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  convey  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  of  everyone  here,  those  who  have 
known  you  for  forty  years  and  those  who  have  only  known 
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you  for  four,  when  I  say  we  appreciate  very  much  the  Report 
you  have  presented. 

Mr.  BO'Oith. — I  thiank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  words. 
To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  pleasure,  and  of  oourse  the  duty  is 
mot  so  onerous  as  In  timies  past.  We  hadn't  so  much  money 
then,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  mioire  trouble  in  getting  it. 


Now  to-'day  we  get  it  and  we  have  only  to  spend  it. 

The  President. — The  next  Reiport  is  that  of  the  Re>ception 
and  Membership  Oommittee,  and  I  will  lask  Mr.  McMahon 
to  present  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McMahon  then  presented  and  read  the  Report 
of  ithe  Reception  and  Meimibershiip  Oommittee  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  RECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

COMMITTEE 


WHEN   your   Reception    and    Membership  Committee 
assumed  the  duties  of  office  a  year  ago  it  was  not 
without  serious  misgivings  as  to  their  ability  to  make 
a  satisfactory  sihowing  for  themselves  in  comparison  with  the 
results  of  previous  years. 

The  outlook  for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Association 
was  at  that  time  anything  but  hopeful.  To  begin  with,  the 
field  of  eligible  non-members  had  been  narrowed  down  by 
years  of  campaigning  to  a  point  where  only  the  most  difficult 
cases  were  left  to  work  upon.  Amalgamations  were  coming 
to  be  of  monthly  if  not  -weekly  occurrence,  and  in  their  wake 
resignations  were  following  thick  and  fast.  The  desire  of 
certain  parties  to  qualify  for  the  Western  Excursion  had  tem- 
porarily inflated  the  membership,  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
coming committee,  during  whose  tenure  of  office  the  reaction 
was  certain  to  be  felt.  The  increase  in  the  schedule  of  fees 
authorized  at  the  Vancouver  Convention  was  calculated  to 
facilitate  neither  the  securing  of  new  members  nor  the  hold- 
ing of  old  ones.  (Lastly,  the  absence  of  the  General  Secretary 
in  connection  with  the  enquiry  of  the  Technical  Education 
Commission,  by  leaving  the  office  staff  short-handed,  pre- 
cluded to  a  large  extent  the  continuance  of  that  personal  can- 
vass which  had  proved  so  effective  in  previous  years. 

Your  Committee,  however,  applied  themselves  assiduously 
to  the  task  before  them.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  increase 
in  fees,  which  applied  only  to  the  larger  firms,  was  meeting 
with  general  acceptance,  and  that  in  only  a  very  few  cases 
was  it  likely  to  lead  to  the  cancellation  of  a  membership. 
Amalgamations  proved  a  frequent  source  of  loss,  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  discontinuance  of  second  memberships  (an 
uncertain  quantity,  even  at  the  best  of  times)  was  an  addi- 
tional though  less  potent  factor  in  reducing  the  roll.  Per- 
sonal canvassing  being  largely  out  of  the  question,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  campaign  of  circularization.  An  atractive  book- 
let was  prepared,  setting  forth  in  concise  form  the  objects  of 
the  Association  and  the  work  of  its  various  departments.  The 
judicious  distribution  of  this  booklet,  isupplemented  by  follow- 
up  letters,  proved  most  effective  in  securing  applications.  It 
is  mostly  to  this  campaign,  and  to  the  interest  which  members 
generally  have  taken  throughout  the  year  in  bringing  new 
firms  into  line,  that  your  Committee  owe  the  success  they  are 
able  to  report  to-day. 

Considering  all  the  difficulties  that  have  had  to  be  con- 
tended with,  it  should  he  gratifying  to  this  meeting  to  know 
that  the  net  gain  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31st  was  117. 
This  figure  is  the  result  obtained  by  deducting  152  resigna- 
tions from  269  applications.  With  this  addition  the  strength 
of  the  Associa<tion  for  1911  is  brought  up  to  2,725  as  compared 
with  2,608  for  1910. 

The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  member- 
ship by  Provinces  on  August  1st,  1910,  and  August  1st,  1911:  — 

—1910— 

$10  $15  '$26  Total 

Ontario                            1,180  185  237  1,602 

Quebec                                446  62  127  635 

Nova  Sooitia                          70  4  14  88 


British  Columbia. . . . 

80 

12 

21 

113 

New  Brunswick  .... 

35 

6 

9 

50 

Manitoba  .... 

5 

8 

102 

Alta.  and  gask  

14 

2 

16 

P.  E.  Island 

2 

2 

1,916 

274 

418 

2,608 

—1911- 

$10 

$15 

$25 

$35 

$50 

Total 

1,177 

218 

255 

2 

5 

1,657 

Quebec   

472 

82 

129 

1 

6 

690 

Nova  Scotia. . 

64 

5 

14 

83 

B.  Columbia. . 

80 

11 

21 

1 

113 

N.  Brunswick. 

31 

9 

7 

47 

Manitoba  .... 

90 

8 

12 

110 

Alta.  &  Sask. . 

19 

2 

1 

1 

23 

P.  E.  Island. . 

2 

2 

1,935 

335 

439 

5 

11 

2,725 

A  similar  comparison  of  the  membership  on  August  1st, 
1910,  and  August  1st,  1911,  by  Branches  instead  of  by  Pro- 
vinces, is  presented  in  the  next  table:  — 


-1910- 


$10 

$15 

$25 

Total 

494 

72 

95 

661 

361 

41 

98 

500 

Quebec  City  

49 

5 

12 

66 

Nova  Scotia  

70 

4 

14 

88 

89 

5 

8 

102 

80 

12 

21 

113 

43 

5 

7 

55 

730 

130 

163 

1,023 

1,916 

274 

418 

2,608 

—1911- 


$10 

$15 

$25 

$35 

$50 

Total 

499 

88 

105 

1 

693 

384 

62 

100 

1 

6 

553 

Quebec  City  

47 

3 

12 

62 

Nova  Scotia  .... 

64 

5 

14 

83 

Manitoba   

90 

8 

12 

110 

British  Columbia 

80 

11 

21 

1 

113 

Hamilton  

142 

9 

30 

1 

.2 

184 

Niagara  District 

46 

3 

9 

58 

583 

146 

136 

2 

2 

869 

1,935 

335 

439 

5 

11 

2,725 

The  fact  that  152  resignations  were  accepted  during  the 
year  may  seem  to  call  for  some  explanation.  While  appar- 
ently high,  it  is  only  20  in  excess  of  the  resignations  for  1910 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  number  for  1909.    Of  these  no  less 
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than  30  are  explained  by  amalgamations.  A  discontinuance 
of  operations  accounts  for  39  more  and  business  failures  for 
another  21.  The  membership  is  cleaner  by  the  fact  that  8 
resignations  were  from  parties  who  would  have  been  ineligible 
under  existing  by-laws.  In  a  number  of  cases  no  reasons 
whatever  were  advanced  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  could 
be  obtained.  Ordinarily  such  parties  would  be  called  upon 
personally  by  some  member  of  the  staff,  but  for  reasons 
already  mentioned  your  committee  this  year  were  unable  to 
command  the  services  of  the  staff  as  freely  as  they  would  have 
liked. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  only  three  resignations  were  due 
to  actual  dissatisfaction  with  the  Association  or  its  policies. 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  abundant  evidence  of  a 
growing  confidence  in  our  organization  and  enthusiasm  for  its 
cause,  a  condition  which  has  greatly  simplified  the  work  of 
your  committee,  and  encouraged  it  in  its  endeavors  to  make 
the  Association  stronger  and  more  effective  than  ever  before. 

Increase  in  Fees. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  increase  in  fees 
effected  at  last  year's  Convention.  In  suggesting  that  a  change 
of  some  sort  should  be  made,  the  predecessors  in  oflBce  of  your 
present  committee  had  a  two-fold  object  in  view:  first,  to 
provide  a  better  graded  and  hence  a  more  equitable  scale  of 
fees  in  the  case  of  members  having  over  100  employees,  and 
second,  to  effect  an  incidental  increase  in  the  Association's 
revenue. 

The  form  in  which  the  proposal  went  before  the  meeting 
restricted  the  $25  fee  to  firms  with  from  100  to  300  employees. 
Beyond  this  it  recommended  the  following  new  classes: 

From  300  to  500  employees   $50 

From  500  to  1,000  employees   $75 

Over  1,000  employees   $100 

While  recognizing  the  reasonableness  of  a  higher  fee  appli- 
cable to  firms  who  were  obviously  well  able  to  pay  it,  the 
meeting  looked  upon  the  proposed  advances  as  going  rather 
too  far.  The  matter  was  accordingly  compromised  by  restrict- 
ing the  $25  fee  to  firms  employing  from  100  to  500  hands  and 
authorizing  increases  as  follows: 

From  500  to  1,000  employees   $35 

Over  1,000  employees   $50 

The  question  of  changing  the  $10  and  $15  fee  never  entered 
into  the  discussion  at  all,  it  being  felt  from  the  beginning  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  these  classes,  which  jointly 
embrace  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  membership. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  your  com- 
mittee to  observe  with  what  readiness  the  higher  fees  have 
been  paid  by  members  affected  thereby.  From  the  tables  given 
above,  it  would  appear  that  such  firms  were  few  in  number, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fees  of  many  of  the 
oldest  and  strongest  members  of  the  Association  do  not  fall 
due  until  August,  so  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  that  the  real  effect  of  the  advance  became 
apparent.  Against  5  memberships  paying  $35  and  11  paying 
$50  up  to  and  including  those  renewable  in  July,  the  returns 
for  August  show  23  at  $35  and  26  paying  $50,  which  figures 
will  likely  be  still  further  increased  when  the  returns  for 
August  and  September  are  complete. 

Concurrent  with  these  advances,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  assign  every  member  of  the  Association  to  his  proper  class, 
rt  had  been  the  practice  in  former  years,  when  billing  members 
for  their  fees,  to  leave  it  to  each  one  to  indicate  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  it  was  found  that  under  this  plan 
some  were  getting  off  with  a  $10  fee  when  they  should  have 
been  paying  $15,  if  not  $25.    The  Secretary  now  bills  a  mem- 


ber for  the  amount  which,  with  the  information  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  considers  that  member  should  pay,  regardless  of 
what  he  may  have  paid  previously.  Some  objections  have  been 
raised  to  this  practice,  and  it  has  necessitated  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence,  but  the  results  on  the  whole  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

The  joint  result  of  this  effort  and  the  authorized  increases 
is  reflected  in  the  average  fee,  which  rose  from  $12.69  for 
1910  to  $13.16  for  1911,  a  gain  of  47  cents  per  member. 

Branches. 

Believing  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of  Branches  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  usefulness  and  prestige  of  the  Association,  your 
committee  have  continued  the  policy  of  encouraging  these  local 
organizations  to  meet  frequently,  whether  in  business  or  a 
social  way,  for  the  discussion  of. problems  of  mutual  interest. 
In  some  quarters  the  response  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired.    The  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Hamilton  Branches  have 


HEAD  OFEICE  C.  M.  A. 
Traders  Bank  Building,  Toronto 

needed  no  encouragement,  but  have  forged  ahead  on  their  own 
initiative,  stimulating  an  interest  in  Association  work  and 
conferring  numerous  local  benefits  by  their  activity.  In  some 
respects  the  scope  of  the  Montreal  Branch  has  widened  out 
until  it  embraces  the  whole  province.  Legislative  matters  at 
Quebec  are  its  special  care,  and  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
province  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  it  for  its  watchfulness 
over  their  interests.  To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Branch  an  office  was  opened  in  that  city  in  February, 
towards  the  expenses  of  which  the  Council  has  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $600  per  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in  other  quarters  the 
zeal  for  useful  service  has  not  been  generally  apparent.  The 
spirit  of  local  co-operation  seems  to  be  lacking.    Loyal  sup- 
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port  is  still  given  the  parent  association,  but  seemingly  there 
is  a  feeling  of  indifference  about  organizing  for  local  effort. 
There  may  be  some  grounds  for  taking  this  as  indicating  that 
all  is  well  with  its  manufacturers.  If  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tion your  committee  feel  that  there  is  no  need  to  provide  such 
branches  with  paid  secretaries.  Where  meetings  are  held  only 
at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  not  more  frequently 
than  once  a  year,  your  committee  regard  the  payment  of  either 
salaries  or  commissions  unwarranted. 

It  was  to  meet  this  situation,  and  incidentally  to  furnish 
an  incentive  to  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  Branch  Secre- 
taries, that  your  committee  secured  a  ruling  from  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  July  constituting  all  Branch  Secretaries 
(except  those  paid  a  straight  salary)  honorary  officers  as  pro- 
vided under  the  by-laws,  at  the  same  time  empowering  the 
Finance  Committee  to  pay  these  officers  a  salary  in  the  form 
of  quarterly  commissions  as  heretofore,  provided  that  they  are 
satisfied  that  such  commissions  had  really  been  earned.  The 
outcome  of  this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Sections. 

Among  the  trade  sections  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of 
activity  throughout  the  year.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  have  a 
regular  programme  to  which  they  adhere,  preferring  rather 
to  meet  as  the  occasion  arises.  Matters  affecting  the  trade  in 
general  frequently  call  for  united  action  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  and  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  such  action  intro- 
ductions are  often  secured  which  lead  to  the  recruiting  of 
new  members.  Your  committee,  therefore,  like  to  encourage 
sectional  as  well  as  local  activity,  and  every  facility  is  pro- 
vided in  the  office  for  handling  trade  meetings  to  advantage. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  formation  of  one  new 
section,  viz.,  the  Packers,  whose  charter  was  granted  in  Feb- 
ruary last. 

Entertainments. 

Following  the  practice  of  former  years  the  Council  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Montreal  Branch  to  hold  its  monthly 
meeting  in  January  in  that  city.  The  March  meeting,  like- 
wise by  invitation,  was  held  in  Hamilton.  Both  gatherings 
were  made  the  occasion  for  a  branch  dinner  and  both  were 
eminently  successful.  At  the  Montreal  banquet  the  list  of 
apeakens  lincluded  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemienx,  Sir  Edmund 
Walker,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hays,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Mr.  N.  Curry,  Mr.  R.  L.  iBorden,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Mac- 
donald,  M.P.,  Mr.  Donald  McMaster  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Reford. 

At  the  Hamilton  banquet  the  principal  speakers  were: 
Mr.  A.  F,  Hatch,  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  Dr.  Robt.  Falconer, 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Mr.  H.  N.  Kittson 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley. 

The  Niagara  District  Branch  held  a  successful  smoker  at 
St.  Catharines  in  October,  while  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Toronto 
Branches  both  arranged  enjoyable  luncheons  in  connection 
with  their  annual  meetings.  The  excursion  party  were  hand- 
somely entertained  by  the  Winnipeg  Branch  on  their  way  west 
last  fall,  and  in  Vancouver  a  series  of  entertainments  were 
provided  by  the  local  Branch  for  those  in  attendance  at  the 
convention. 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Grain  Growers  to 
accept  some  entertainment  at  the  hands  of  the  Association 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Ottawa  last  December,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  being  deputed  to  go  to  Winnipeg  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  them  personally.  Unfortunately  the 
arrangements  of  the  Grain  Growers  did  not  permit  of  their 
accepting  the  Association's  invitation,  a  fact  which  your  com- 
mittee deeply  regretted,  as,  apart  altogether  from  the  pleasure 
it  would  have  given  them  to  have  these  gentlemen  as  their 
guests,  they  believed  that  an  interchange  of  views  between 
representative  farmers  and  manufacturers  could  not  but  be 
productive  of  lasting  good  to  both. 


Western  Excursion. 

While  the  direction  of  the  Association's  excursion  through 
the  Canadian  West  last  fall  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
1910  committee,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  it 
turned  out  a  success  in  nearly  every  way.  In  point  of  numbers 
it  was  the  largest  ever  conducted  under  Association  auspices. 
Elaborate  entertainment  was  provided  all  along  the  line,  the 
places  visited  were  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, representative  men  showed  themselves  eager  to  come 
forward  and  give  accurate  information  about  their  respective 
localities,  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Western  conditions 
was  thus  obtained  which  in  so  short  a  time  would  have  been 
impossible  in  any  other  way.  Incidentally,  too,  the  excursion 
ensured  the  success  of  the  Vancouver  Convention.  Those  who 
participated  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the 
arrangements  made  in  their  behalf.  After  meeting  all  legiti- 
mate expenses  for  organization,  'printing,  transportation,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  there  was  a  surplus  on  hand  of  $234.79,  which  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  general  fund. 

Convention  Arrangements. 

Just  a  word,  in  conclusion,  about  the  arrangements  for  the 
present  convention.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  your  com- 
mittee, the  Executive  Council  in  April  last  chose  Toronto  as 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  fixed  the  dates  as  September  19th, 
20th  and  21st.  Later,  when  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  elections  would  be  held  September  21st,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  called  to  consider  a  change  of  date.  The 
by-laws  require  that  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  within 
the  eight  weeks  succeeding  July  31st,  so  to  meet  the  situation 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  pro  forma  meeting  on  Septem^ber  19th 
and  to  adjourn  same  to  October  10th.    This  has  been  done. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  number  of  the  entertainment  fea- 
tures that  have  played  so  prominent  a  part  at  previous  con- 
ventions have  this  year  been  omitted.  The  opinion  has  fre- 
quently been  expressed  that  too  much  attention  was  being  paid 
to  entertainment  and  not  enough  to  business  at  these  gather- 
ings. Your  committee  deemed  it  advisable  this  year  to  modify 
the  programme  somewhat  in  deference  to  these  views.  For 
the  guidance  of  the  incoming  committee  it  would  be  well  for 
the  meeting  to  express  itself  on  this  subject. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  MuEEAY,  J.  A.  McMahon, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McMahon. — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
Mr.  Tindall. — I  have  much    pleasure    in    Becomding  its 
adoption. 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  this  Report  is  open  to 
you  fo.r  discussion,  and  I  hope  you  wiil  not  pass  it  without 
consideration.  If  you  look  on  page  7  there  is  a  paragraph 
there  about  the  increase  in  fees.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
have  that  paragraph  idiscussed  and  an  expression  of  opinion 
of  ithis  meeting  given  on  that  point;  it  Is  a  very  important 
point 

Increase  in  Fees. 

Mr.  Curry. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  our  fees  should 
be  increased,  particularly  those  above  the  ten  and  fifteen 
dollar  amoumts.  This  Association  ought  to  have  more  funds. 
There  is  much  wie  can  do  if  we  ihave  them,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  take  the  $2-5  and  let  it  be  limited  to  300  em- 
ployees, and  then  graduate  from  that  up  to  $100.  Another 
thing  I  think  we  should  do  is  to  see  that  where  several  of 
the  oompainies  'have  ibeen  merged  into  one,  thiat  we  get  the 
same  fees  that  we  previously  got,  and  I  think  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  to  the  notice  -of  the  people  to  get  these 
fees.    I  know  in  my  case,  I  am  at  the  Ihead  of  two  Companies 
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that  have  brought  together  five  or  six  Companies.  I  don't 
know  how  many  members  we  have  now  in  this  Association, 
or  what  fees  we  pay,  hut  I  know  my  Ck)mpanies  are  i>€r- 
fectly  willing  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  head  office  fees,  and 
the  members  from  the  head  office  to  have  one  member  for 
each  plant.  I  think  if  that  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  generally  they  would  all  agree  to  that.  The  sum 
of  $100  per  year  to  belong  to  this  Association  for  a  concern 
emiploying  over  1,000  hands  is  a  very  small  item  indeed,  and 
I  don't  believe  there  is  a  concern  in  Canada  that  would  object 
to  it.  We  should  have,  I  think,  a  more  vigorous  campaign  to 
get  in  more  of  the  smaller  members.  Everybody  that  is  in 
the  manufacturing  business  in  Canada  ought  to  belong  to  this 
Association.  For  the  $10  they  get  Industrial  Canada,  which 
of  itself  is  worth  $10;  the  information  and  advice  they  get 
as  to  transportation,  tariff,  insurance  and  all  that  is  worth 
many  times  the  $10,  and  I  think  with  a  vigorous  campaign 
we  can  get  in  practically  every  manufacturer  in  Canada,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  we  can  get  this  increase  in  fees  from  the 
larger  Companies. 

Mr.  George. — I  .think  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether 
the  $15  fee  might  not  be  raised.  I  understand  the  $15  fee  is 
for  50  and  over. 

Mr.  Murray.— For  50  to  100. 

Mr  George. — Any  firm  employing  50  hands  is  a  fair-sized 
plant,  and  $15  is  a  very  small  sum  for  any  factory  of  any 
size  to  pay  for  memibership  in  this  Association.  I  do  believe 
the  $10  minimum  fee  should  be  kept  low  so  that  the  beginner 
or  small  factory  would  have  a  member  belonging  to  this  Asso- 
ciation without  it  being  in  any  way  a  tax,  and  in  that  way 
you  get  their  support,  they  become  members,  and  they  find 
what  an  immense  value  memtoership  in  tnls  Association 
really  is  to  them;  but  I  do  think  it  is  well  worth  considering 
raising  the  $15  fee.  When  a  factory  has  reached  that  stage 
of  'development  when  they  can  employ  anywhere  from  50  to 
100  employees,  I  think  it  is  well  worth  considering  if  they 
could  not  very  well  be  looked  to  to  pay  a  larger  fee  than  $15. 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  difficulty.  I  had  the  pleasure 
a  number  of  years  ago,  when  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
of  recommending  the  first  advance,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
flat  rate,  and  the  advance  was  paid  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.  I  said  at  that  time  that  if  the  Association 
ever  felt  that  increased  fees  were  necessary,  if  the  Committee 
came  back  and  recommended  it,  the  Annual  Convention  would 
endorse  it.  I  would  like  that  phase  to  be  considered,  whether 
those  employing  anywhere  between  50  and  100  hands  should 
not  pay  more  than  $15  per  annum  for  membership  in  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Mr.  President,  I  think  it  was  well  thrashed 
out  last  year,  and  I  hardly  think  we  should  go  into  it  again. 
I  think  we  should  give  it  another  year's  trial.  I  think  if 
you  will  turn  up  the  record  you  will  find  that  after  nearly 
an  hour  rand  a  half's  discussion  we  decided  to  act  on  the 
arrangement  as  in  this  Report.  I  think  we  had  better  not 
change  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Tindall. — I  would  merely  like  to  point  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  that  the  Committee  recommend  in  their  Report 
that  the  $10  and  $15  fee  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  think 
before  you  disturb  those  it  would  he  well  to  consider  it.  The 
Committee  would  hardly  have  recommended  that  unless  they 
had  very  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  know  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  there 
were  a  great  many  difficult  situations  came  up  which  would 
be  interfered  with  so  far  as  these  two  clauses  were  concerned. 
It  was  a  very  important  factor  for  us  when  we  ap- 
peared before  any  government,  when  we  were  requesting 
their  consideration,  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  we  repre- 
sented nearly  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  Canada,  and 
to  get  that  it  was  felt  that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  something 
and  make  it  easier  for  these  smaller  firms,  which  were  em- 


braced in  the  clause  covered  by  the  $10  and  $15  fee,  to  come 
in.  The  Committee  discussed  this,  as  Mr.  Phillips  says,  very 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  and  seriously,  and  unless  others 
disagree  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  well  not  to  distunb 
that.  While  I  heartily  agree  with  those,  if  it  could  be  done, 
that  think  that  the  $15  fee  rmight  be  possibly  increased  some- 
what, still  I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  that  without  some 
fuller  knowledge  from  the  Committee  than  what  appears  in 
this  Report. 

Increase  >Hiiiber  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Saunders. — Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
a  better  plan  for  consideration  would  be  to  allow  all  of  the 
firms  to  have  a  second  memiber  in  our  Association.  In  my 
own  firm  I  have  three  members.  I  would  like  to  have  another 
member  of  my  firm  m  the  Association;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  members  of  the  Assooiation  be  invited  to  ask  some  other 
member  of  their  firm  to  attend  the  Association  and  pay  the 
fee  that  is  necessary.    That  would  raise  the  fees  of  the  firm 


MR.  R.  Mclaughlin 

(McLauehlin  Carriage  Co.,  Limited) 

Vice-President  for  Ontario,  1911-1912 

and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  representation  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Fraser. — I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  discussion 
is  entirely  out  of  order.  We  are  here  to  oomsider  the  Report 
that  has  just  heen  read,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Report 
that  calls  for  a  consideration  of  an  increase  in  the  fees,  con- 
sequently we  have  no  right  to  consider  it  at  this  point.  Apart 
from  that,  the  fees  are  in  the  by-law,  and  the  hy4aw  states 
what  the  fees  will  be,  and  no  by-law  can  be  altered  unless 
notice  of  motion  has  been  given. 

Mr.  Younge. — Mr.  PresideTit,  I  find  that  after  having 
spoken  with  a  number  of  members  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  taking  any  action  in  this  matter  this  year.  Mr. 
Praser  has  very  correctly  said  tliat  the  discussion  is  out  of 
order  from  the  standpoint  of  requiring  a  notice  of  motioii  for 
a  change  in  the  by-laws.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  big  and 
broad  basis,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  could  open 
the  subject  a  little  so  that  the  incoming  Committee  might  be 
prepared  a  year  from  now  to  make  some  recommendation.  I 
think  we  should  increase  our  fees.    There  is  a  strong  feeling 
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agamsit  it  Oin  the  part  of  isome  members  I  bave  apokeoi  to. 
But  I  believe  if  we  start  fairly  well  uip  arad  grade  the  mem- 
bers who  have  the  largest  number  lof  employees,  that  there 
will  not  be  any  strong  objeobion.  Naturally  a  man  wbo  has 
a  oomparatively  small  number  of  employees  does  not  secure 
the  same  big  results  from  the  Association  that  the  larger  mem- 
bers do.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  drive  a  small  manufacturer  out 
of  the  Association.  It  should  be  a  very  diifRcoilt  matter  to 
drive  a  big  mianufacturer  out,  and  I  think  that  the  incoming 
Committee  should  oomsider  and  present  t'O'  our  next  annual 
meeting  a  notice  of  motion  for  a  chiange  lin  the  by-laws  recom- 
mendinig  some  change  In  the  fees  which  will  give  this  Asso- 
ciation a  larger  revenue. 

Mr.  Bailey. — I  think  the  lines  upon  wihich  this  increase 
should  be  made — ^and  I  am  in  favor  of  an  dncrease  being  made, 
especiially  with  the  larger  Companies — ^is  that  the  second, 
third  and  foiurth  members,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to 
pay  $10  in  the  large  corporations,  if  they  were  piaying  here- 
tofore $50  or  $100  for  the  first  member  they  s'hould  pay  $25 
for  second  and  third  members,  or  some  other  sum.  I  think 
in  that  way  it  would  increiase  the  revenue  very  much  and  it 
woUild  not  be  felt  by  these  large  eoriporations  who  now  pay 
$50  and  $10  more  for  one  or  two  members.  I  think  they 
ought  to  pay  $50  or  $100  for  the  first  member  and  possibly 
$26  for  other  miembers. 

What  Association  Acconiplislies. 

Mr.  Caldwell. — M.r.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  the  smaller 
members  consider  or  appreciate  very  likely  what  has  been 
done  by  this  Assoeiiation  for  them.  I  didn't  realize,  perhaps, 
so  much  as  I  diid  this  morning,  as  I  was  talking  to  a  gentle- 
man who  is  in  the  hall,  abo-ut  the  Association,  what  good  was 
being  done  for  them.  He  said,  "  Well,  we  didn't  realize  it." 
He  is  a  small  mianufacturer,  not  having  more  than  50  or  75 
men.  He  told  mie  of  an  inciident  where  he  had  gone  to  get 
some  corrections  made  in  the  import  duties,  where  they  were 
being  over  run,  amd  he  couldn't  get  >any  satisfaction  out  of 
them  through  the  ports  of  entoy,  and  he  came  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  while  he  had  been  trying  for  two  years  to  have 
this  matter  looked  into  by  the  customs  authorities,  he  claimed 
inside  lof  two  or  three  m-onths  after  that  the  whole  thing  was 
re-adjusted;  thiey  got  after  these  people,  and  instead  of  him 
having  to  go  in  these  places  and  seill  goods  in  competition 
with  dumiping  rates,  he  found  th^at  conddtionB  had  entirely 
changeid,  and  that  he  was  able  to  go  in  there  and  sell  "his 
goods  because  the  difficulty  had  been  stopped  effeotually,  and 
it  was  all  done  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation; and  I  think  that  for  a  manufacturer  employing  50  or 
7'5  or  100  bands  $25  is  surely  a  small  amount  for  them  to  pay, 
because  in  the  future  this  Association  will  surely  mean  a 
great  deal  to  those  small  manufacturers  who  hope  to  be 
larger.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  recommendations 
to  come  in  next  year  so  that  the  by-law  might  be  changed  in 
oPder  to  meet  anything  that  would  come  up.  We  had  a  dis- 
cussion, last  year  in  Vancouver  in  regard  to  raisiing  the  fees, 
and  I  think  by  the  reports  to-iday  the  funds  have  been  raised 
and  thiO  money  that  has  been  raiseid  has  been  well  expeuided, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  would  regret  whiat  has  been  raised  and 
what  has  been  spent  by  this  Association  in  the  work  that  it 
bias  done  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Edwards. — I  was  unfortunately  la  little  late  in  coming 
in  and  didn't  hear  the  Treasurer's  report.  Might  I  ask  if 
there  is  any  necessity  for  the  obtaining  of  additional  funds 
for  the  Association  ?  While  we  appreciate  very  fully  the 
good  work  the  Association  is  'doing  for  its  miembers,  we  want 
to  avoid  anything  in  the  way  of  a  m-omey^makiing  institution; 
in  going  to  the  small  manufacturers  anid  canvassing  them  for 
membership  we  want  to  avoiid  anything  that  will  indicate 
that  we  are  anxiious  to  increase  our  funds  unless  that  in- 


crease is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose®  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  just  asking  if  the  increase  in  funds  which 
would  follow  an  increase  in  fees  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  BorOth. — I  miight  reply  to  Mr.  Edwards  that  the  state- 
ment shows  that  our  ordinary  expenses  were  $2,000  in  excess 
of  our  receipts,  or  a  total  expenditure  of  $47,000.  However, 
I  think  it  would  certainly  be  very  unwise  to  disturb  the  $10 
and  $15  fee.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  a  man 
employing  50  and  another  60  hands.  If  a  man  employs  60 
hands  he  has  got  to  pay  $15,  but  it  miig'ht  be  a  wise  thing  to 
either  take  one  member  at  $15  or  take  two  or  more  at  $10 
each. 

Mir.  Parsons. — I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  the  membership 
fees  to  remain  as  they  now  are.  For  this  reason,  if  we  be- 
lieve all  we  have  been  saying  durimg  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  the  tariff  matter  now  being  happily  settled,  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  great  increase  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Canada  during  the  next  year  lOr  two.  We  will 
benefit,  therefore,  in  two  ways:  first  of  all,  many  of  the  firms 
who  are  now  employing  a  small  number  of  bands  will  em- 
ploy a  gradually  increasing  number  of  toands,  and  therefore 
pay  a  bigher  rate  to  the  Assooiation.  In  the  next  place,  other 
manufacturers  will  undoubtedly  be  starting  new  industries 
in  our  country,  and  in  that  way  we  will  get  an  increase. 
Altogether,  I  think  while  we  are  in  this  transition  stage  we 
had  better  leave  the  fees  just  as  they  now  are.  (Applause.) 

The  President. — The  closing  parfagraph,  page  11,  reads: 
"  Your  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  this  year  to  modify 
the  programme  somewhiat  in  deference  to  tbese  views.  For 
the  guidance  of  the  incoming  Committee  iit  would  be  well  for 
the  meeting  to  express  itself  on  this  suibject."  Does  this 
meeting  wish  to  express  itself  on  the  subject  of  convemtd'On 
ainrangements  as  they  are  asked  to  ido  in  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Ransford. — I  would  really  say  that  I  view  with  satis- 
faction the  change  that  has  been  made  this  year.  We  don't 
come  idown  to  this  convention  to  be  entertained,  to  eat,  drink 
and  be  merry;  we  come  here,  I  think,  to  do  business,  and  the 
quicker  we  do  our  business,  the  more  successfully  it  is  carried 
through  and  the  quicker  we  return  to  our  business  the  better. 
1  view  with  very  great  satisfaction  the  elimination  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  the  social  element,  and  I  congratulate  the  Re- 
ception Committee  on  the  step  they  have  made  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  President. — All  the  same,  I  bope  you  will  come  to  the 
smoker  to-night. 

Mr.  Ransford. — With  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — Might  I  revert  to  the  matter  of  the 
P>ranches  ? 

The  President. — You  had  your  lopportunity. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — ^Have  I  your  permission,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President. — Yes. 

Development  of  Branches. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — ^We  do  not  want  to  load  on  too  much  ex- 
pense, but  one  of  the.  important  opportunities  you  will  have 
is  in  the  developing  of  your  Branch  at  Winnipeg,  and  your 
only  way  to  do  that  will  be  to  spend  some  money  there  and  give 
them  some  opportuniity  to  do  goo-d  work,  because  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  must  look  to  a  large  development  in 
the  West.  The  Report  speaks  particiilarly  of  the  activity  :in 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Hamilton  Branches,  and  the  inference 
is  thiat  Winnipeg  is  not  as  energetic  las  it  should  be.  Now 
let  us  support  them  and  give  them  an  appropriation,  or 
let  the  Committee  reooimmend  that  $600  be  given  to  Winni- 
peg to  see  if  we  cannot  improve  our  Western  connection  and 
our  Western  business. 

The  President. — You  lare  such  a  goiod  speaker  on  behalf  of 
Winnipeg,  and  as  I  don't  seem  to  have  anyone  here  to  speak 
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on  behalf  of  Ottawa,  and  as  I  am  in  the  Chair,  I  wish  you 
would  say  something  about  opening  a  Branch  at  Ottawa  for 
the  Ottawa  Valley. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — I  would  like  nothing  better.  Ottawa  is 
one  of  our  best  centres.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  If 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  is  going  to  go  forward,  as  we 
must,  we  have  got  to  put  more  energy  dnto  our  Branches 
outside  of  the  three  centres  we  are  working  in  to-day.  You 
take  to-day;  we  call  a  general  executive  here  in  Toronto  or 
Montreal,  and  it  is  practically  a  group  of  Toronto  men  or 
Montreal  men,  and  if  we  are  going  to  'be  a  broad  institution, 
a  Canadian  institution,  we  have  got  to  increase  our  member- 
ship in  all  the  various  manufacturing  centres  of  Canada. 

The  President. — ^Stick  to  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — am  sticking  to  Ottawa.  I  suggested 
Winnipeg,  a.nd  I  will  be  glad  to  suggest  Ottawa.  For  that 
reason  we  want  more  money.  We  are  not  paying  the  officials 
of  our  Association  enough.  I  didn't  take  any  part  in  the 
discussion  upon  the  question  of  fees  because  it  all  works  to- 
gether. Unless  you  have  got  money  you  can't  do  good  work. 
We  don't  want  any  fund  for  any  other  work  than  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  development 
along  broad  lines.  Right  in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  as  Mr.  Row- 
ley will  be  retiring  from  the  Presidency  this  year,  he  will 
have  more  time,  and  he  can  undertake  the  formation  of  an 
active  Branch,  and  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  the  in- 
coming Committee  support  him  to  the  extent  of  granting  him 
$600  if  necessary  to  make  a  start  in  Ottawa,  and  also  in  Win- 
nipf^g,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  it  to  VancouveT  and  Halifax. 

Braneli  for  Ottawa  Valley. 

Mr.  Sparks. — Coming  from  Ottawa  as  I  do,  I  would  have 
menitioned  that  matter,  but  unfortunaitely  the  item  was 
passed,  and  I  w^asn't  aware  as  to  just  at  what  stage  it  might 
be  mentioned;  but  in  this  regard,  I  think  the  case  of  Ottawa 
is  a  very  important  one.  In  speaking  of  this  matter  this 
morning  to  several  gentlemen,  they  said:  "Well,  if  you  have 
so  many  manufacturers  down  in  Ottaw'a,  why  don't  they  come 
down  here  ?  "  I  think  the  very  reason  they  don't  come  down 
here  and  are  not  sufficiently  interested  is  that  we  haven't  a 
Branch  there.  I  might  say  I  think  we  have  about  88  members 
of  this  Association  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  and  the  various 
places  surrounding  it,  so  I  believe  if  a  Branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  formed  in  Ottawa  that  that  membership  might 
at  least  be  doubled,  and  instead  of  having,  as  we  have  to-day, 
perhaps  one  or  two  coming  from  Ottawa,  we  would  have  40 
or  50.  I  thing  among  the  manufacturers  some  of  the  largest 
institutions  in  Canada  are  there,  some  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Canada  are  there,  and  I  think  a  splendid  Branch 
co'uld  be  formed  if  any  encouragement  were  given  by  the 
Association.  I  am  sure  now^  that  Mr.  Rowley  has  a  little  more 
time  on  his  hands  that  anything  that  can  be  done  in  that 
way  will  be  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  would  be  very 
pleased  indeed  to  second  the  motion  that  has  been  made  to- 
wards the  encouragement  of  a  Branch  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Parkhill. — I  have  followed  the  discnssion  of  the  last 
half-^hour  with  interest.  Speaking  personally  I  believe  we 
could  raise  an  additional  fee  in  the  Manitoba  Association  pro- 
viding the  whole  of  that  was  spent  in  the  interests  of  the 
Western  Association.  We  might  appear  to  be  a  little  selfish 
in  that  respect,  but  we  believe  we  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  perform  in  the  West.  We  have  a  big  worK  to  ido  to  bring 
Western  organizations  wh^ich  are  at  the  present  time  antag- 
onistic to  the  manufacturing  inteirests,  in  harmony  with  us, 
or  we  in  harmony  with  them,  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  second 
speaker  for  remembering  them.  That  was  one  of  the  points 
I  wished  to  make.  We  need  a  paid  Secretary  in  Winnipeg,  I 
believe,  more  than  any  place  not  now  served  in  that  respect 
in  Canada,  and  I  would  also  like  to  recommend  that  the  sum 
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set  aside  for  that  purpose  be  greater  than  $600.  1  don't  be- 
lieve $600  will  cover  the  needs  of  the  Seoretary  required 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  I  believe  I  can  pledge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  there  to  contribute  amply  to  the  ex- 
penses, and  we  can  increase  onr  membership. 

The  President. — What  amount  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Parkhill.— Not  less  than  $1,000. 

Mr.  Rosamond. — As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  I  desire  to  urge  most  strongly  the 
formation  of  a  Branch  of  the  Association  in  Ottawa  to  cover 
Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  Valley.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  have  been  too  much  concentrated  in 
the  cities  of  Toronto  and  ISIontreal.  If  we  are  to  go  aJhead 
from  this  on  we  must  have  Branches  all  over,  and  I  feel  one 
of  the  works  of  the  incoming  Committee  is  to  form  a  Branch 
in  the  City  of  Ottawa  to  cover  the  Ottawa  Valley. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — Just  one  word  further  in  reply  to  our 
Winnipeg  representative.    My  suggestion  was  at  least  $600. 
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Personally  I  think  $1,000  is  the  minimum  to  vote  for  that 
purpose. 

Refer  it  to  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Booth. — It  sieems  to  me  we  have  not  got  through  with 
this  Association's  business  yet,  and  there  may  be  a  great 
many  more  matters  brought  up  that  will  require  money. 
.Shouldn't  this  be  reported  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  see, 
if  they  thought  advisable,  what  they  could  recommend  ?  Of 
course  if  we  are  going  to  assist  the  Winnipeg  Branch,  per- 
haps Toronto  or  Montreal  might  want  us  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  don't  think  it  is  wise  to  put  it  on  that  basis  at  all. 
We  are  all  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  we  want  to  see  these  Branches  built  up,  and 
I  think  any  expenditure  of  money  should  be  referred  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Finance  Commi'ttee. 

iMr.  Shaw. — I  have  always  heard  Ottawa  was  rather  slow, 
but  the  manufacturers  from  Ottawa  surely  have  not  been  read- 
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ing  the  ipuiblic  ^pireiss.  If  they  have  read  the  Globe  of  yesterday 
and  to-iday  they  wMl  see  that  .a  Brandh  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Aissociatiion  was  iformed  in  Ottawa  last  night.  (iLaughter.) 

The  Presiident. — It  couldn't  have  been,  because  I  wasn't 
there. 

Mr.  Parkhill. — Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  bring  in  that  reso- 
lution ? 

The  President. — I  su.ppoBe  it  is  lin  onder,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Booth, 
might  be  a  good  one  to  follow.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  my 
power  to  prevent  you  from  bringing  up  that  resolution  and 
making  a  motion  and  passing  a  vote;  it  is  just  a  question  for 
you  to  decide  wihether  it  is  exipedient  for  you  to  do  it  or 
whether  yon  hiad  better  have  it  done  by  reeommemdation  to 
the  Committee.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
make  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Parkhill. — I  think  I  wiill  take  the  priviilege  and  move 
a  resolution  that  a  piaid  Secretary  be  appointed  for  Winnipeg, 
and  that  the  Association  vote  for  that  purpose  $1,200. 

The  President. — You  have  raised  it  two. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — I  beg  to  second  that  miotion.  It  seems  to 
me  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  opening  Branches  at  ■Winnipeg  and  Ottawa,  and,  for 
that  matter,  at  several  other  points  we  might  name.  If  this 
Assiociation  is  going  to  amiount  to  anything  in  the  future  it 
has  got  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  as 
Mr.  Parkhill  has  p'ointed  out,  we  particularly  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  West.  This  brings  back  another  subject  which 
has  already  been  discussed:  that  is  the  question  oif  fees. 

The  President. — We  had  better  stick  to  this  motion  just 
now. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — It  refers  hack  to  thiat  whiole  questiiOn.  I 
didn't  take  part  in  that  discussion  because  my  views 
were  pretty  well  expressed  toy  la  number  of  other  speakei's. 
We  are  scrapin,g  along  with  a  snrpilujs  Oif  a  few  thousand 
d^ollars  a  year  when  we  ought  to  have  a  very  much  larger 
surplus  to  take  hold  of  snch  things  as  have  cropped  up.  I 
believe  Ottawia  should  be  voted  the  same  amount  as  Winnipeg, 
anid  if  we  are  going  to  do  that  we  certaiinly  ought  to  increase 
our  fees  before  everything.  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  Mr.  ParkhiU's  motion. 

Mr.  George. — ^Before  putting  the  miction,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  consider  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion which  the  Treasurer  made.  Unfortunately  the  acouisitics 
of  this  room  are  not  very  (good  for  those  sitting  on  my  side, 
and  perhaps  I  did  not  hear  all  that  was  said.  I  think  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  is  that  good  live  Branches 
should  be  established  in  tooth  Winnipeg  and  Ottawa,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  this  meeting  sent  on  an  exipres- 
sion  of  that  emphatic  opinion  and  practically  instructed  the 
Finance  Committee  and  General  Executive  to  undertake  such 
steps  as  they  in  their  wisdom  and  within  the  means  of  their 
resources  see  possible.  I  think  if  that  was  simply  done  it 
would  be  all  that  would  be  wise  under  present  conditions, 
and  not  to  tie  down  the  work  of  the  Committee  to  any  specific 
sum.  It  might  toe  found  they  wanted  $1,200;  it  might  be 
found  it  was  $1,500  or  $2,000,  or  it  might  be  found  it  was  not 
more  than  $800.  I  think  if  we  simply  send  on  the  expression 
of  the  Annual  Convention  that  live  Brandhes  must  be  estab- 
lished in  these  two  points,  and  the  finances  found  for  that,  it 
would  toe  quite  sufficient. 

Mt.  Bailey. — Mr.  George  hias  set  for'th  my  views,  except 
that  I  was  going  to  say  dif  this  resolution  goes  toefore  the 
meeting  it  should  be  for  Winnipeg  and  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Curry. — I  think  we  should  confine  that  to  Winnipeg, 
and  I  don't  think  we  should  stick  at  voting  thiat  sum  for 
Winnipeg.  We  all  know  that  most  of  the  trouble  this  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  having  is  with  the  farming  popula- 
I  tion  in  the  West,  and  we  ought  to  begin  at  once  to  get  in 


touch  with  these  people;  we  wanit  to  be  in  shape  to  get  in 
touch  (With  the  new  people  that  come  in  there.  They  come  in 
with  open  minds  as  to  our  industrial  We,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  necessary  we  shiould  have  la  paid  Secretary  in  Winni- 
peg, and  I  think  the  amount  is  almost  nothing  compared  with 
the  good  we  will  get  out  of  it.  Ottawa,  I  think,  for  the  pres- 
ent is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  I  say  we  should  attend 
to  the  West,  and  that  this  sum  should  be  voted. 

Mr.  Fraser. — There  is  a  motion  toy  Mr.  McMahon  toefore  the 
house,  and  this  is  out  of  order. 

The  President. — I  have  no  doiutot  you  are  in  lorder  in  what 
you  say,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  quite  the  way 
to  meet  our  friends  from  Winnipeg.  If,  however,  that  is  in- 
sisted upon,  I  will  have  to  rule  that  this  motion  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  is  out  oif  order,  and  if  it  is  the  wish  of  this  meeting 
that  we  should  adopt  or  reject  the  Report  that  has  been  put 
in,  I  will  put  that  motion  now. 

Mr.  Fraser. — I  think  you  can  have  every  confidence  in  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  matter  will  receive  their  care- 
ful attention.  We  know  now  what  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bership at  large  is. 

■Mr.  Fleming. — I  miove  in  amendment  to,  the  motion  that 
the  matter  of  instituting  a  Branch  in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  and 
the  matter  of  employing  a  paid  Secretary  for  the  Branch  in 
the  City  of  Winnipeg  be  referred  to  the  Reception  and  Mem- 
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bership  Committee,  with    instructions   to   confer   with  the 
Finance  Committee  and  to  bring  in  a  report  either  this  after- 
noon or  to-morrow  morning  with  reference  to  the  same. 
Mr.  Hart. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President. — ^The  amendment  is  before  you  for  dis- 
cussion if  you  wish  to  discuss  lit,  or  before  you  to  vote  upon 
it,  if  you  wish  to  vote  upon  it. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

Mr.  'Booth. — We  are  not  through  with  this  Convention; 
we  don't  know  what  money  we  will  hiave;  I  don't  think  that 
that  should  toe  torought  up  till  the  end  of  the  Convention; 
toring  it  in  then,  but  don't  bring  it  in  tMs  afternoon. 

Mir.  Phillips. — ^What  is  the  modus  operandi  when  a  Branch 
wishes  to  be  instituted  ? 

The  President. — I  wish  I  knew,  because  I  have  been  trying 
for  years  and  years  to  get  one  at  Ottawa,  and  I  don't  know 
myself.    If  I  knew  I  would  tell  you. 

Mir.  Phillips. — I  think  I  remember  when  the  Quebec  one 
was  instituted;  I  think  I  remember  when  we  in  Miontreal 
wanted  assistance  we  went  to  thie  Executive.  I  thiink  with 
Mr.  Fraser  we  are  out  (Of  order.    We  want  to  accept  that 
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report  or  reject  it,  and  then  let  this  matter  of  Winnipeg  or 
Ottawa  come  uip. 

The  President. — I  am  sorry  I  can't  let  you  advise  me.  I 
am  in  the  Chair,  and  I  have  said  that  the  amendment  will  be 
put.  Unless  there  is  some  discussion  directly  on  that  amend- 
memt  to  the  motion,  the  amendment  will  be  put. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — I  would  like  to  move  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  that  the  incoming  Recep<tion  and  Member- 
ship Committee  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  local  paints 
where  it  is  possible  to  establish  Branches,  and  also  that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they  arrange  to 
appoint  paid  Secretaries  wherever  it  is  deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  George. — I  will  second  that  resolution,  Mr.  President. 

'Mr.  Fleming. — I  will  withdraw  my  amendment  in  favor  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — 1  must  urge  that  this  organization  do  not 
put  absolute  power  into  the  hands  O'f  that  Committee  without 
conference  with  the  Finance  Committee.  If  the  mover  and 
seconder  would  add  that  I  think  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
meeting. 

Mt.  Fairbairn. — I  would  be  very  pleased  to  add  that.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  down  to  Ottawa  and  say  we 
have  got  to  have  a  Branch.    We  want  that  Committee  put  in 


a  position  when  Ottawa  astes  for  a  Branch  they  can  go  ahead 
and  employ  the  secretary  if  it  is  necessary. 

The  President  put  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  (in- 
cluding Mt.  Goiurlay's  correction)  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  then  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Raport, 
which  on  a  vote  having  been  taken  was  declared  carried. 

Mr.  Tinidall. — I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  most 
important  thing  that  the  Committee  asked  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  that  is,  that  this  meeting  should  express  the  opinion  on 
the  paragraph  in  the  last  clause  of  the  report:  "Your  Com- 
mittee deemed  it  advisable  this  year  to  modify  the  programme 
somewhat  in  deference  to  these  views.  For  the  guidance  of 
the  incoming  Committee  it  would  be  well  for  the  meeting 
to  express  itself  on  this  subject."  This  meeting  has  not  ex- 
pressed itself  on  that  point. 

The  President. — I  shall  have  to  ask  the  meeting  if  we  shall 
go  back  to  that.  Mr.  Hansford  has  spoken  on  it  and  every- 
body else  has  had  an  opportunity  and  it  is  five  minutes  to 
twelve.    Is  it  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting  that  we  go  back? 

Mr.  Phillips. — We  have  adopted  the  Report. 

The  President. — Mr.  R.  J.  Younge  will  now  read  the  Report 
of  IxDUSTKiAL  Ca^tada  Committee. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Younge  then  read  the  Report  of  Industrial  Can- 
ada Committee  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  "INDUSTRIAL  CANADA"  COMMITTEE 


ANOTHER  year  of  growth  and  progress  has  been  marked 
up  to  the  credit  of  Industrial  Canada.  The  eleventh 
volume,  which  was  completed  with  the  July  issue,  had 
a  larger  circulation,  was  bigger,  and  earned  a  greater  revenue 
than  any  preceding  volume.  The  modest  publication,  whose 
first  numbers  consisted  of  an  eight-page  monthly  bulletin  to 
the  members,  has  grown  in  ten  years  to  a  monthly  magazine 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  pages,  with  a  circulation  of  thirty-six 
hundred,  and  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  over  six  thousand 
dollars.  In  Industrial  Canada  the  Association  has  from  a 
purely  commercial  standpoint  an  asset  of  great  value. 

Editorial. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  stress  and  agitation  to  manufac- 
turers. The  tariff  question,  which  has  been  to  the  front  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  has  required  a  vigorous  campaign  upon 
the  part  of  all  papers  interested  in  maintaining  the  protective 
principle.  Among  these  Industrial  Canada  has  been  to  the 
front,  publishing  from  month  to  month  not  only  editorials 
and  cartoons,  but  special  articles,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  bearing  on  the  question. 

The  work  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Association 
has  been  supplemented  by  special  articles  on  insurance  and 
transportation  and  the  many  questions  which  have  come 
before  the  Parliamentary  and  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committees  during  the  year.  It  has  been  the  object  of  Indus- 
trial Canada  to  place  before  every  member  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  more  important  problems  engaging  the  attention 
of  all  Departments  and  all  Committees. 

Circalation. 

The  circulation  of  Industrial  Canada  has  grown  with  the 
Association's  membership.  Thirty-six  hundred  copies  are  now 
published  monthly  and  five  thousand  of  the  Convention  num- 
ber were  distributed.  The  circulation  is  a  sound  one,  compris- 
ing practically  all  manufacturers  of  importance  in  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  the  paper  goes 
to  a  considerable  number  of  public  men,  bankers,  merchants, 
commercial  agents,  contractors,  architects  and  railway  men. 


Its  circulation  puts  it  in  the  front  rank  of  Canadian  industrial 
publications. 

Serious  attention  was  given  by  your  Committee  during  the 
year  to  the  question  of  increasing  the  influence  of  Industrial- 
Canada  by  broadening  the  field  of  its  circulation.    The  desir-- 
ability  of  spreading  the  principles  for  which  the  Association) 
stands  not  only  among  manufacturers  but  equally  among  busi- 
ness men  of  all  classes  was  fully  recognized.    It  was  felt, 
however,  that  editorially  the  paper  must  be  directed  to  manu- 
facturers.   It  is  the  support  of  the  manufacturers  which  alone 
makes  the  publication  of  Industrial  Canada  possible,  and  in 
order  to  give  them  the  service  which  will  justify  them  in  con- 
tinuing that  support,  we  must  aim  primarily  at  turning  out 
a  paper  which  will  interest  manufacturers.    A  paper  which  is 
produced  with  this  object  in  view  is  not  likely  to  interest  any 
wide  class  of  general  readers.    Your  Committee  believes  that 
there  is  room  for  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  circulation 
list  among  manufacturers  who  are  non-members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  that  the  paper  can  scarcely  hope  to  compete  sue 
cessfully  in  the  general  magazine  field. 

Assistance  from  Members. 

Much  could  be  done,  however,  by  tihe  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation if  they  would  take  a  more  intimate  interest  in  the 
publication  by  suggesting  subjects  for  discussion  from  time  to 
time.  Industrial  Canada  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  as  such  should  express  the  ideas  of  its  membership. 
While  your  Committee  believe  that  it  is  carrying  out  this  work 
with  considerable  success,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  sub- 
jects of  interest  constantly  arising  throughout  the  country 
which  might  be  dealt  with  effectively  in  Industrial  Canada 
if  they  were  only  suggested.  Questions  of  legislation  affecting 
industry,  local  regulations  by  which  other  localities  might  be 
guided,  problems  of  transportation,  insurance,  tariff  or  labor, 
and  all  the  many  incidental  difficulties  which  beset  manufac- 
turing, could  be  discussed  to  advantage  in  the  columns  of 
Industrial  Canada.  When  such  subjects  arise,  members  would 
be  doing  both  themselves  and  the  paper  a  favor  if  they  would 
keep  the  Editor  informed  of  the  facts.  The  publication  is 
making  sufficient  profit  now  to  justify  it  in  paying  more  gen- 
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erously  for  special  articles,  so  that  if  the  subjects  require 
either  research  or  technical  information,  special  writers  can 
be  obtained.  Every  member  of  the  Association  is  directly 
interested  in  making  Industrial  Canada  a  complete  reflex  of 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country.  We  would  urge  that 
each  one  constitute  himself  a  reporter  and  join  in  making  the 
paper  newsier  and  brighter  than  ever. 

The  Trade  Index. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Index,  which  was  published  just  a 
year  ago,  has  been  extensively  distributed  in  the  intervening 
period.  The  profits  from  this  publication  to  the  Association 
were  approximately  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  From  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  book  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  buyers  of  the  goods  that  Canada  has  to  sell,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  its  publication  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  export  business  of  our  members.  There  is  still  a  steady 
and  constant  demand  for  it,  both  in  Canada  and  abroad,  from 
those  who  want  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 
Hence,  apart  entirely  from  the  direct  profit  to  the  Association 
from  its  publication,  it  has  done  a  great  service  both  at  home 
and  abroad  to  all  our  manufacturers. 


have  been  rendered  to  the  paper  this  year  by  the  Editor  and 
Business  Manager.  Good  men  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
The  business  statement  of  the  paper  speaks  for  itself  and  to 
those  who  have  not  read  the  editorials  in  Industrial  Canada 
I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  that  you  have  missed  some  of 
the  (best  tariff  articles  that  have  ever  been  published  in  this 
country.  Big  broad  Canadian-  editorials  they  were,  and  the 
credit  for  these  editorials  must  rest  upon  Mr.  Megan,  the 
Editor.  Both  of  these  men  are  University  graduates;  they 
are  another  link  binding  the  business  .and  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  country  a®  represented  in  this  Association  with 
our  University  life. 

Suggest  Industrial  Canada  Scliolarsliip. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion, 
that  I  thinik  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  we  could'  set 
aside  a  very  small  amount  each  year  which  might  be  donated 
to  the  UniveTsity  in  each  province  for  an  Industrial  Canada 
scholarship.  It  might  be  given  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  Department  of  Political  iScience  or  some  other 


Financial  Eecord. 

Detailed  financial  statements  already  presented  by  the 
Treasurer  show  what  Industrial  Canada  has  been  doing 
towards  supplementing  the  Association's  revenues.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  your  Committee  to  be  able  to  report  the  largest 
surplus  in  the  paper's  history.  With  a  revenue  for  the  year 
of  $21,710.89,  and  a  cost  of  publication  of  $15,804.46,  Industrial 
Canada  is  able  to  turn  in  to  the  general  fund  a  net  profit  of 
$5,906.43.  The  profit  for  the  preceding  year  was  $4,690.11, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  record.  This  year  is  better  by  over 
2'5  per  cent.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Industrial  Canada  has  again  assumed  the  publication  of  the 
Executive  Council  proceedings,  and  has  thus  relieved  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  an  annual  charge  of  over  $900.  In  view  of  the 
increased  size  of  the  monthly  issue  and  the  greater  number  of 
copies  printed,  which  together  have  caused  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  publication,  the  large  surplus  for  the  year 
is  very  gratifying. 

Support  of  Members. 

The  success  of  Industrial  Canada  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinued loyalty  and  support  of  our  members.  In  refusing  to 
accept  foreign  advertising  Industrial  Canada  starts  out  under 
a  heavy  handicap,  as  will  be  at  once  seen  by  an  examination 
of  the  advertising  pages  of  other  trade  and  technical  papers. 
The  Association's  paper  consistently  stands  for  the  Made-in- 
Canada  idea  as  firmly  in  its  advertising  columns  as  in  its 
reading  pages.  That  our  members  appreciate  this  stand  is 
amply  proven  by  their  generous  support,  which  has  made 
Industrial  Canada  not  only  not  a  burden  on  the  Association, 
but  of  recent  years  an  actual  producer  of  a  considerable 
revenue. 

Your  Committee  can  ask  no  better  fortune  for  the  paper 
than  that  it  may  continue  to  merit  and  receive  the  same  loyal 
and  generous  support  from  the  members  in  the  future  as  it 
has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


G.  M.  MtTRRAY, 

Secretary. 
F.  P.  Megan, 

Editor. 


R.  J.  YOUNGE, 

Chairman. 
D.  B.  Gillies, 
Advertising  Manager. 


Mr.  Younge. — ^Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  this  Report.  I  feel  that 
the  Report  itself  is  not  complete.  An  acknowledgment  should 
have  been  made  in  the  Report  of  *he  very  valued  services  which 


MR.  R.  J4YOUNGE 

(Canadian   ConsolidatPd  Rubber  Co..  Limit  d) 

Chairman  "Industrial  Canada"  Committee,  1910-1911 

interesting  Department  as  closely  associated  with  business 
life  as  possible,  or  in  the  Department  of  Technical  Education. 
If  we  have  $100  for  the  University  of  Toronto,  another  $100 
for  Queen's,  another  $100  for  McGill,  and  so  on,  I  believe  we 
would  do  much  to  bridge  the  gulf  which,  no  matter  how  much 
we  regret  it,  does  exist  to-^day  between  our  business  and  our 
University  life.    But  all  this  in  passing,  Mr.  (President. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  I  wish  to  mention 
specially  the  services  rendered  to  the  Association  by  the  two 
ofiiceirs  of  this  paper  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  as  long  as  the  Association  is  favored  with  the  ser- 
vices of  such  men,  I  believe  with  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers Industrial  Canada  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  President  has  just  passed  up  a  name  on  the  suggestion 
I  have  made,  which  is  putting  into  practice  that  suggestion. 
He  gives  me  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  will  give  $100 
to  start  with  for  the  first  Industrial  Canada  scholarship  to 
be  established  in  King's  College,  Windsor. 
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liidiistriul  Canada's  Advertising  Value. 

Mr.  Saunders, — I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion  by  Mr.  Younige.  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
IxDusTRiAL  Canada,  as  the  officers  of  that  paper  very  well 
know.  I  have  endeavored  to  support  it  all  I  can.  I  want 
to  speak  particularly  about  the  results  to  manufacturers  in 
this  country  from  Ixdcstrial  Canada  from  its  circulation  in 
foreign  lands.  As  perhaps  some  of  my  fellow  manufacturers 
are  aware,  we  enjoy  a  very  nice  trade  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries and  I  attribute  the  success  of  my  foreign  business  al- 
most entirely  to  Industrial  Canada.  The  reports  I 
have  received  from  my  correspondents  in  foreign  lands 
mention  Indvstrial  Canada  as  the  source  of  their 
information,  and  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  do  not  take  advantage  enough  of  the  advertising 
possibilities  of  our  paper.  Apart  from  these  editorials  which 
Mr.  Younge  has  spoken  ot  there  are  many  very  creditable 
articles  in  the  monthly  numbers  which  would  afford  a  great 
deal  of  imformation  to  the  manufacturers  to  read;  but  from 
a  Commercial  standpoint  simply,  from  a  selfish  standpoint 
if  you  will.  I  think  we  do  not  enough  appreciate  I.ndi  strial 
Canada,  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Younge  with  regard  to  iNousTEiAL  Canada;  also  his  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  officers  of  this  paper.  I  have  found  both 
gentlemen  who  conduct  Industrial  Canada,  not  only  scholarly 
men,  but  men  always  obliging  and  ready  to  give  you  any  in- 
foimation  they  can  in  regard  to  circulation  or  any  enquiries 
coming  in  £o  them  from  foreign  lands.  (Applause.) 

Mr  Fraser. — While  I  was  listening  to  the  magnificent  re- 
port whioh  Mr.  Younge  gave  us  there  was  one  thought  came 
to  me.  We  get  our  copies  of  Industrial  Canada  every  month, 
and  we  read  them,  and  we  then,  perhaps,  put  them  on  the 
shelf.  They  are  there  not  doing  a  bit  of  good.  There  are 
many  manufacturers  in  Canada  who  are  not  members  of  our 
Association;  we  all  know  of  such.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  if  we  were  to  pass  our  monthly  copy  on,  after  we  have 
read  it,  to  these  other  manufacturers  and  in  time  they,  I  hope 
and  trust,  would  become  members  of  the  Association.  I  just 
throw  out  the  hint  here. 

The  President. — Thank  you.  Perhaps  you  would  cover 
that  in  a  small  item  in  the  next  edition  of  Industrial  Can- 
ada to  be  printed  over  your  name. 

Mr.  Praser. — I  don't  know  that  that  is  necessary. 

Made  In  Canada  Canipaigrii. 

Mr.  Meadows. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  point  I 
wish  to  make  with  reference  to  it.  I  don't  know  that  this 
matter  will  come  up  under  any  other  Report,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  inifportant  one.  The  report  suggests  that  from  time  to 
time  the  members  should  suggest  subjects  for  discussion.  If 
that  is  important  in  Industrial  Canada,  it  is  also  very  im- 
portant that  subjects  should  be  discussed  in  a  convention.  I 
know  that  Industrial  Canada  has  an  abundance  of  intrinsic 
matter.  What  I  wish  to  refer  to  now  appeared  in  an  article 
about  a  year  ago  last  October.  The  manufacturers  of  Canada 
have  been  very  liberal  indeed  in  their  doinations  to  some  of 
the  public  institutions  in  Canada,  in  conitributing  very  large 
amounts  of  money.  This  money  has  ibeen  expended  in  per- 
manent b'Uild'iTigs  for  these  Associations  throughout  this 
whole  country,  and  these  buildings  are  equipped  with  appar- 
atus which  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  making  fiction  now;  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  on  the  Boards 
of  Management  of  these  associations,  and  they  very  easily 
vote  away  the  money  of  brother  manufacturers  to  American 
institutions  when  the  goods  which  they  buy  can  be  made  just 
as  well  as  and  more  cheaply  in  Canada  than  they  can  be  im- 


ported from  the  United  States.  Within  the  last  week  I  have 
had  practical  demonstration  of  this  fact.  In  a  city  not  500 
miles  from  here  a  gentleman  who  had  the  negotiation,  in 
fact  had  pretty  nearly  all  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  goods,  told  me  himself  that  they  paid  50 
per  cent,  more  for  these  goods  laid  down  in  Canada  than  they 
could  have  purchased  them  for  in  our  own  Dominion.  This 
is  public  money,  a  large  amount  of  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Canadian  manufaetureirs,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  Industrial  Canada  should  take  up  a  crusade 
against  that  practice.  I  don't  need  to  mention  the  names  in 
the  Association.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  here  are  on  the 
Boards,  and  they  are  just  as  familiar  with  the  fact  as  I  am 
myself.  I  simply  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  where  we 
have  public  money  contributed,  and  where  we  ourselves  are 
interested  in  these  Associations,  at  least  some  influence 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Boards  to  expend  as  much 
money  as  possible — Canadian  money —  among  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 


MR.  CHAS.  S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

(Morton,   riiillips  ('o.) 

Chairman  Commercial  Intelligence  and  "Industrial 
Canada  "  Committee,  1911-1912 

The  President. — It  may  be  that  is  the  Chriistian  spirit  in 
which  some  people  carry  on  commerce. 

Mr.  Meadows. — That  is  the  Christian  spirit. 
The  President. — I  know. 

Kei>ii)>!lsli  Industrial  Canada  Articles. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  don't  know 
that  what  I  have  to  say  is  absolutely  in  order,  but  I  would 
like  to  relate  a  little  experience  that  occurred  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  another  organization  throughout  the  year.  It 
would  be  perhaps  relevant  to  the  subject,  and  may  carry  its 
own  lesson.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  idea  occurred  to  business 
men  in  Toronto  that  it  might  be  wise  to  follow  the  Old 
Country  idea  as  established  last  year  of  having  in  large  cen- 
tres an  All  Canadian  week  in  which  Ontario  manufacturers 
would  show  their  product  to  the  retailer  from  one  end  of  the 
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t/owns  to  the  other,  -and  as  far  as  possible  advertise  the  pro- 
duots  of  Canada,  and  push  the  sale  of  the  pnoduicts  of  Canada. 
It  •Wias  found  when  we  got  those  'interested  together,  and 
j<mpoirtant  men  in  regard  to  the  press,  that  there  was  at  once 
a  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  attitmde  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  editors  and  managers  of  the  pampers  was  thoroughly  in 
Bymipathy  with  such  a  move,  tout  when  they  came  to  tally  up 
the  amount  of  money  spent  toy  manufiaoturers  lin  Canada 
alongside  the  amount  of  money  spent  toy  manufacturers  from 
outside  of  Canada  in  some  paper®  the  managing  editors  of 
those  papers  were  up  against  a  proposition  that  was  entirely 
at  variiance  with  the  business  interests  of  the  paper;  and  that 
iis  the  situation,  gentlemen,  that  faces  us  and  will  always 
face  us  las  long  as  we  are  not  litoeral  advertisers  lin  oonnection 
with  our  idaily  press;  and  the  thought  'has  occurred  to  me 
since,  sir,  if  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  have  some  of  these 
magnificent  articles  that  ihave  appeared  along  lines  of  gen- 
eral interest,  -as  well  as  of  interest  to  manufacturers  in  our 
own  journal,  appear,  even  if  paid  for.  In  the  leading  press 
from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  Association  ?  To  a  ilarge  extent  they  are  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  but  they  only  secure  their 
.ultimate  benefit  and  ultimate  good  as  we  get  hold  of  the 
readers  and  voters  of  the  entire  Dominion;  and  I  think  the 


day  has  come,  sir,  when  our  Committee  in  connection  with 
this  paper  ought  to  consider  just  that  aspect,  whether  it 
might  mot  be  prudent  to  have  several  of  the  basic  articles 
that  are  for  the  "  Made  in  Camiada  "  idea,  at  all  events,  even 
if  paid  for,  find  a  place  in  the  Ifmportant  periodicals  of  this 
country.  (Applause.) 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  ladopt  the  Report,  which, 
on  a  vote  being  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  it  is  now  after  12  o'clock,  and 
I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  in  order  for  someone  to  move 
the  ladjournment  of  this  meeting  until  2.30.  At  2.30  there 
will  toe  a  few  more  reports  to  toe  submitted  to  you  for  your 
consideration,  and  after  that  I  shaill  take  up  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  in  reading  my  valedictory. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  meeting  adjourned  t  i 
meet  at  2.30  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  (TUESDAY). 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
called  upon  Mr.  iFairtoairn  to  present  the  Report  of  the  In- 
surance Committee. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Fairtoairn  then  presented  and  read  the  Report 
of  the  Insurance  Committee  as  follows; 


REPORT  or  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 


IN  presenting  bur  Annual  Report  we  think  it  is  fitting  at  the 
outset  to  recognize  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  matter  of  Fire  Insurance  rates 
and  conditions. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  recall  that  the  Insurance 
Department  was  created  very  largely  toecause  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  burdiensome  rates  after  the  Toronto  conflagration,  and 
while  the  insurance  companies  have  not  made  any  wholesale 
or  general  reductions,  they  have  given  relief  in  very  many 
individual  instances,  particularly  in  respect  of  manufacturing 
risks. 

From  the  publisihed  returns  of  the  Dominion  Government 
we  obtain  the  following  comparison  in  the  average  rate 
charged: — • 

British  Cos.    American  Cos. 

1905    1.60  1.67 

1910    1.33  1.41 

the  returns  of  the  Canadian  Companies  include  business 
transacted  in  other  countries  and  in  other  branches  of  insur- 
ance, it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  figures  pertaining  to  the 
domestic  companies,  tout  it  is  flair  to  assume  that  they  would, 
if  the  actual  figures  were  obtainable,  sihow  a  corresponding 
reduction. 

In  considering  the  application  of  these  figures,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  development  of  touslness  in  the  great 
North-West  and  in  the  northern  sections  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, where  much  higher  rates  prevail,  must  have  had  a  ma- 
tei-iial  influence  on  the  average  rate  of  the  touslness  of  the 
whole  Dominion  for  the  year  1910,  and  we  can,  therefore, 
safely  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  average  reduction  in  the 
rates  on  the  manufacturing  classes  is  relatively  greater  than 
that  shown  in  the  figures  presented. 

In  the  matter  of  gefneral  conditions^,  too,  there  hasi  toeen  a 
marked  improvement  and  while  there  are  no  availatole  sta- 
tistics by  which  such  improvements  may  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed, your  Committee  has  reason  to  believe  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  from  their  own  experience,  will  readily 
endorse  the  conclusion  stated. 


ImproTements  in  Eisks. 

The  lower  average  insurance  rate  just  referred  to  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  a  large  extent  to  improvements  made 
in  the  physical  character  of  the  risks.  Our  members  have 
readily  responded  to  suggestions  along  this  line,  and  your 
Committee  is  pleased  to  recogniae  their  support  and  co-opera- 
tion; it  is  equally  siaJtisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  giving  full  recognition  where  im- 
provements are  made. 

There  has  been  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Do- 
minion when  improved  construction,  distritoution  and  protec- 
tion have  received  such  thought  and  consideration  by  our 
manufacturers  as  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is-  only  reason- 
aJble  to  expect  that  such  attitude  will  result  in  still  further 
reduction  in  the  fire  cost;  it  is  manifest  that  the  surest  way 
to  secure  lower  rates  is  to  lower  the  fire  waste,  and  this  can 
best  toe  accomplished  toy  limiting  the  causes  of  fire  and  the 
arm  sutoject  to  fire  wlhen  one  arises. 

Priotoatoly  the  work  of  the  Insiurance  Department  in  the 
direction  of  suggesting  and  supervising  improvements  in  risks 
is  the  most  important  one  we  are  undertaking. 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Equipments. 

This  branch  of  the  Department's  work  is  steadily  growing 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  one  now  closed  has  even  exceeded 
the  favorable  record  in  our  report  of  1909-1910. 

During  the  year  the  engineers  of  the  department  have 
made  plans'  for  44  equipments,  representing  an  outlay  of 
$2'98,20O,  of  which  21  Ihave  'been  completed,  tested  and  ap- 
proved, 9  are  under  way,  and  14  are  in  abeyance.  The  money 
invested  during  the  year  through  our  Department  in  this  ex- 
cellent means  of  protection,  aggregates  about  $169,0fl'0,  all  of 
which  will  be  saved  out  of  insurance  premiums  within  the 
next  four  or  five  years. 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Failures. 

In  urging  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers  as  the 
most  efficient  known  method  of  extinguis'Mng  fires,  failures 
sometimes' — thougto,  not  often— occur.    In  the  past  few  months 
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two  failures  have  been  reported,  both  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, witli  resultant  fire  loss  in  one  case  of  over  $180,000,  and 
in  the  other  ol  over  $100,000.  The  insurance  in  the  first  case 
was  held  by  licensed  companies  and  in  the  other  largely  by  the 
New  England  Mutuals.  It  would  be  interesting  to  explain  the 
direct  and  contributing  causes  of  these  two  failures,  but  it 
is  not  possible  in  a  report  of  this  nature  to  do  so  in  the  time 
at  our  disposal;  full  reports  are,  however,  on  file  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Department  and  are  accessible  to  any  who  may  desire 
to  peruse  the  same;  inasmuch  as  our  manufacturers  are  look- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  installation  of  sprinklers,  the  Com- 
mittee think  it  advisable  to  note  that  the  system  is  not  in- 
fallible, although  the  percentage  of  failures  is  quite  insig- 
nificant. 

Iiisiirauce  Combines. 

At  the  annual  convention  in  Vancouver  a  resolution  was 
introduced  by  a  British  Columbia  member  and  carried,  wihich 
instructed  the  'Parliamentary  and  Insurance  Committees  to 
investigate  insurance  associations  as  combines,  to  report  there- 
on to  the  Executive  Council  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their 
assent  to  such  action  as  would  determine  the  legal  status  of 
such  associations. 

The  resolution  was  as  follows:  — 

Resolved,  That  having  regard  to  the  important  decisions 
affecting  insurance  matters,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  hand- 
ed down  by  the  courts  during  the  coming  year,  and  having 
regard  also  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  various  insurance  associations,  that  this  be 
an  instruction  to  the  Parliamentary  and  Insurance  Commit- 
tees to  take  such  steps  and  secure  such  information  as  will 
enable  either  or  both  of  these  committees  to  report  to  the 
Executive  Council  as  to  the  desirability  and  feasibiliy  of 
bringing  the  important  question  of  the  legality  of  the  insur- 
ance associations  to  a  final  decision. 

After  conferring  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated in  this  resolution  until  the  stated  cases  submitted,  by 
order  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
been  passed  upon.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Court  as  to  the  feasibility  of  proceeding 
against  Insurance  Associations  and  your  Committee  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  until  then  to  further  con- 
sider the  matter. 

Unlicensed  Insurance. 

Following  the  instructions  of  the  January  Council  meeting, 
the  Department  sent  a  circular  to  each  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Insurance 
Act  in  this  regard. 

The  Department  made  and  filed  forty-six  returns  with  the 
Grovernment,  made  twenty-four  returns  for  members  them- 
selves to  file,  and  gave  necessary  advice  to  over  one  hundred 
members  to  assist  them  in  properly  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent  shows  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  placed  in  unlicensed  companies  to  be 
$179,860,576,  divided  as  follows:  — 


Nature  of  Insurers.  Amount  of  Ins. 

Lloyd's  Associations    51,984,525 

Reciprocal  Underwriters    13,528,678 

Mutual  Companies    74,905,639 

Stock  Companies    34,537,805 

Not  specified    4,903,929 


$179,860,576 

The  aggregate  total  of  the  insurance  effected  in  Canada 
with  the  Companies  licensed  by  the  Dominion  Government 


during  the  same  year  was  $1,815,289,60-5,  so  that  apparently 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  insurance  of  the  country  was 
taken  by  licensed  offices. 

Provilicial  Insurance  Legislation. 

During  the  year  Acts  affecting  insurance  have  been  passed 
by  the  following  Provinces: — • 

Bi'itish  Columbia — 

In  this  Province  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  for 
the  last  two  years  to  secure  drastic  legislation  in  respect  to 
unlicensed  insurance,  and  a  Bill  prepared  by  a  special  commit- 
tee at  the  Legislature,  which  sat  during  the  winter,  was 
brought  before  the  House,  which  on  the  whole  was  favorable 
to  all  interests.  Nevertheless  there  were  provisions  in  it 
which  were  objectionable  and  the  British  Columbia  Branch 
succeeded  in  having  the  Bill  so  amended  that  its  provisions 
should  not  bear  any  hardship  upon  those  who  insure  in  un- 
licensed Companies. 

Under  the  new  Act  the  same  tax  is  placed  upon'  unlicensed 
insurance  as  the  licensed  companies  have  to  pay,  and  in  the 
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Manager  Insurance  Department,  C.  M.  A. 

case  of  inspection  and  adjustment  of  losses  on  business  placed 
in  unlicensed  companies  the  following  provisions  have  been 
made :  — 

1.  For  an  annual  license  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  a 
fee  of  $10.00  per  aainum. 

2.  For  a  license  for  each  adjuster  for  each  loss  to  be  ad- 
justed, a  fee  of  $10.00. 

In  correspondence  with  the  British  Columbia  Branch,  it 
was  found  that  these  two  provisions  were,  on  the  whole,  ac- 
ceptable, and  the  Bill  passed  and  has  gone  into  effect. 

Ontario — • 

The  most  important  Act  of  the  year  in  any  of  the  Provinces 
was  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  by  Col.  Hugh  Clark  to  amend 
tbe  Ontario  Aot  in  two  main  particulars:  — 

1.  As  to  the  character  of  the  statement  and  the  publicity  to 
be  given  to  the  annual  reports  of  provincially  organized  com- 
panies. 
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2.  Amending  tbe  Act  in  various  iparticulara  to  remove  im- 
positions upon  the  assured,  and  particularly  to  remove  the 
present  provision  wiheretoy  companies  are  able  to  adopt  addi- 
tions and  variations  to  the  conditions  operating  against  the 
assured. 

This  Bill  was  for  a  comsiderahle  time  ibefoire  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  has  now  been  sent  to  and  is  being  revised  by  the 
Statute  Revision  Committee.  TIhe  Bill  as  presented  by  Ool. 
Hugh  Clark,  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Association  during  the  last  five  years,  and  it 
is  hoiped  most  of  its  provisions  will  pass  into  law. 

As  an  Association  we  are  interested  in  the  abrogation  of 
the  privilege  now  existing  by  which  adiddtions  and  variations 
are  permitted  to  be  made  to  the  Statutory  Conditions.  Many 
of  the  insurance  com,panies  are  voluntarily  surrendering  the 
right  and  are  now  issuing  policies  free  from  all  additions  and 
variations;  it  is  most  desdralble  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  in  this  regard  and  if  it  is  done  it  will  remove 
a  practice  adopted  by  many  of  the  smaller  coniipanies  of 
frivolous  contestation  of  Josses,  or  at  least  of  holding  up 
settlements  of  just  losses  on  flimsy  pretexts. 

"New  Brunswick — 

Two  Acts  were  adopted  Iby  this  Province,  the  first  for  better 
enforcing  the  collection  of  certain  taxes  imposed  upon  insur- 
ance companies  by  Chapter  18  at  'tflie  (Consolidated  Statutes  of 
1908,  and  the  second  imposing  taxes  on  certain  fire  insurance 
agents.  The  desagn  of  the  first  mentioned  Act  is  stated  in 
the  preamble  tb  the  Bill  in  the  following  words:  — 

"  Whereas  it  is  a  growing  custom  for  corporations  and 
firms  with  head  ofiices  outside  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick to  insure  their  property,  situate  in  New  Brunswick 
against  risk  of  fire  through  agents  outside  of  the  Province, 
the  premiums  on  which  insurance  are  not  included  in  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Receiver-tCeneral  and  so  escape  the  tax 
of  one  per  centum  imposed  by  Chapter  18  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  19'0'3,  and  it  is  advisable  to  remedy  such  a  state  of 
affairs  in  this  connection." 

The  clauses  of  the  Act  then  provide  machinery  by  whicih 
companies  may  legally  register  and  pay  the  taxes,  but  pro- 
perty protected  by  a  standard  automatic  sprinkler  equipment 
is  not  subject  to  the  tax. 

Th-fe  second  Act  is  supplemental  of  the  first  and  its  diesign 
is  to  penalize  travelling  agents  or  brokers  soliciting  insur- 
ance in  the  Province,  who  are  nomresidents  thereof. 

Neither  Act  restricts  the  right  of  property  holders  to  make 
insurance  contracts  without  the  Province,  although  in  tihe  first 
Act  (1  George  V.,  Chap.  23)  a  penalty  is  provided  against  any 
person  who  adjusts  or  appraises  a  loss  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  company  under  a  policy  not  signed,  or  countersigned,  by 
a  resident  of  the  Province. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  provision  is  open  to  doubt, 
but  it  will  be  much  clearer  when  questions  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court  are  settled. 

Constitutionality  of  Dominion  Insurance  Act. 

No  progress  has  been  made  diuring  the  year  in  this  mat- 
ter; as  with  all  questions  of  importance,  delay  after  delay 
tos  taken  place,  and  it  will  likely  be  some  time  yet  ere 
the  issues  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces  will  be 
finally  solved. 

Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 

On  Decemfber  1st  last  a  consolidation  wa®  effected  between 
the  two  Mutual  Companies  and  on  that  day  the  Eastern  Can- 
ada Company  passed  its  assets  and  liiabilities  over  to  the  Cen- 
tral Canada  Company  and  went  out  of  business.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  consolidation  was  fully  reported  upon  by  the 


Insurance  Committee  to  the  Executive  Council  at  their  De- 
cember meeting,  and  upon  their  recommendation,  after  full 
and  careful  consideration,  the  same  was  agreed  to. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  Mr.  G.  M.  Murray  was  elected 
the  representative  of  the  Association  on  the  directorate  of  the 
two  compauies.  Owing  to  Mr.  Murray's  work  on  the  Techni- 
cal Education  Commission  and  his  contemplated  absence  in 
Europe,  he  was  relieved  by  the  Council  and  Mr.  J.  F.  M. 
Stewart  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  Committee  now  recommend  that  Mr.  Murray  be  re- 
elected for  the  coming  year  to  the  Board  of  the  Central  Canada 
Company. 

Canadian  Conservation  Commission  and  tbe  Fire  Waste. 

We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  decided  to  make  particular  investigation  into 
the  causes  contributing  to  the  enormous  and  deplorable  fire 
waste  of  the  country,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
practical  remedial  legislation  will  be  recommended  and  brought 
about  as  a  result  thereof. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  urged  the  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  Fire  Marshals  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  and  investigating  fire  losses,  and  we  again  suggest 
that  this  Annual  Convention  earnestly  reaffirm  their  desire 
that  the  Provincial  Governments  should  at  once  make  pro- 
vision for  sucih  work.  There  is  a  general  movement  along  this 
line  in  the  United  States,  New  York  State  being  the  last  to 
fall  into  line,  and  wiherever  the  office  has  been  created  and 
intelligently  operated,  a  lower  fire  waste  has  been  perceptible. 
The  committee  recommend  the  reaffirmation  of  the  previous 
action  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  same  be  communicated 
to  the  Conservation  Commission  and  others,  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  by  the  committee;  we  believe  action  of  this  kind 
will  have  a  salutary  effect  and  hasten  the  adoption  of  plans 
so  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

Cost  of  Department. 

In  our  report  to  the  last  Annual  Convention,  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  revenues  of  the  Association  might  at 
this  meeting  show  such  augmentation  as  to  warrant  the  De- 
partment in  asking  for  a  larger  appropriation  for  their 
general  work.  Unfortunately  the  revenues  have  not  materially 
improved,  while  extraordinary  expenditures  have  necessarily 
had  to  toe  incurred.  The  Committee  ihave  this  year  additional 
reasons  for  asking  for  more  generous  treatment;  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  only  rendering  services  for  which  at  its  inception 
fees  were  charged,  but  a  considerable  expense  has  necessarily 
been  incurred  in  the  surveying  and  lithograpihing  of  plans  and 
maps  of  members'  risks,  concerning  which  fuller  reference  is 
made  in  the  next  paragraph.  Nevertheless,  the  time  seems 
scarcely  opportune  for  furthering  the  request  and  for  the 
current  year  they  recommend  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation 
of  $1,0'00.0'0',  the  same  amount  as  in  former  years. 

Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association  and  Maps  and  Plans. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Council  we  reported  tlie 
plan  contemplated  by  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion of  making  their  own  ma^ps  and  of  limiting  their  use  to  the 
companies'  members  of  that  Association.  Had  this  plan  been 
carried  out  it  would  have  crippled,  as  it  was  designed  to  do, 
the  non-board  companies  and  would  have  been  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  many  manufacturers  in  the  efficient  handling  and 
placing  of  their  fire  insurance. 

To  meet  this  expected  development,  and  to  check  the  evi- 
dent desire  of  the  Tariff  Companies  to  obtain  a  firmer  grasp 
of  the  business  than  they  even  now  possess,  our  Department 
entered  uipon  the  task  df  the  surveying,  draughting,  and  print- 
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ing  of  maps  as  they  were  required,  and  from  January  1st  to 
date  we  have  issued  163  complete  sets — this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  charge  to  the  Association. 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  maps  so  issued  are  more 
thorough  in  detail  and  more  complete  in  the  information  they 
give  than  any  maps  ever  previously  issued  in  Canada,  and  in 
this  statement  we  are  only  voicing  the  expressed  views  of 
many  of  the  members  whose  risks  were  covered;  moreover,  it 
is  gratifying  to  record  that  in  no  case  has  a  me-mber  been 
called  upon  to  conitribute  to  the  expense  involved. 

The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  after  experi- 
menting with  the  plan  at  some  cost,  albandoned  it,  but  they 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  C.  E.  Goad  (the  original 
insurance  map-maker)  to  continue  his  work  under  certain 
modifications,  ohief  among  which  was  that  in  the  future  the 
issue  was  to  be  limited  to  the  tariff  companies  exclusively, 
and  so  it  now  stands. 

If  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion causes  embarrassment  to  members  of  the  Association,  as 
it  most  probably  will,  the  staff  and  plant  of  the  Department 
can  be  advantageously  utilized. 

Savings  to  Members. 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  give  any 
publicity  to  bhe  savings  effected  for  memibers  in  their  insur- 
ance premiums  accounts,  yet  there  are  occasions  when  they 
should  be  reminded  that  much  is  being  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  It  may  not,  therefore,  now  be  inopportune  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  savings  effected  on  entirely  new  business 
since  the  last  annuall  meeting.  We  have  selected  a  few  typical 
cases  between  fhe  large  and  small  manufacturers,  merely  in- 
dicating the  pages  of  the  Trade  Index  (1910-12  issue)  upon 
which  the  member's  name  may  be  found  under  the  class  of 
goods  manufactured. 


Amount  of  Annual 

Page.                                   Insurance.  Saving. 

214   $1,150,000  $3,914  86 

214   $l,15O,O0'0  $3,914  66 

336    810,340       (over)      2,500  OO 

187                                              300,000  1,095  00 

219                                             130,000  455  00 

109                                               87,000  1,402  00 

142                                              149,0100  819  00 

111                                              50,000  450  00 

278                                               32,200  169  50 


Other  cases  might  with  advantage  be  qvfoted,  but  your 
Committee  have  only  wished  to  use  this  occasion  to  indicate 
that  favorable  results  are  attending  the  operations  of  the 
Department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rhys  D.  Faiebairx,  Chairman. 
G.  M.  Murray.  Secretary. 

E.  P.  Heaton,  Manager  Insurance  Department. 

In  connection  with  the  clause  re  automatic  sprinkler  fail- 
ures Mr.  Fairbairn  said:  It  might  be  well  to  add  one  word 
right  here,  that  if  our ,  members  realized  the  use  this  De- 
partment could  be  to  them  we  would  get  a  great  many  moTe 
enquiries  of  this  kind.  You  will  always  find  the  Department 
ready  and  glad  to  give  you  informatioin,  and  where  you  are 
installing  new  risks  and  new  sprinkler  systems  to  cover  your 
risks  you  will  find  the  experdenoe  of  the  Department  will  be 
of  very  great  advantage  to  you  in  avoiding  mistakes. 


Under  the  heading,  "  Cost  of  Department,"  Mr.  Fairbairn 
said:  I  might  say  just  here  that  your  Committee  find,  speak- 
ing of  the  discussions  that  took  place  this  morning  regard- 
ing the  increasing  of  our  fees,  that  sucli  increases  are  ajbso- 
lutely  essential  all  along  the  line.  Right  in  this  Committee 
here  they  are  doing  a  work  which  I  don't  think  one-tenth  of 
our  members  really  understand.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Heaton, 
our  Manager,  to  bring  some  maps  that  have  been  prepared 
just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 
We  must  of  necessity  have  a  larger  income  to  carry  out  the 
general  insurance  work  of  the  Association. 

Referring  to  the  expense  of  issuing  maps  Mr.  Fairbairn 
said:  The  reason  we  are  emphasizing  that  point  is  to  let  you 
know  that  the  work  is  being  done  and  being  done  out  of  our 
own  funds  of  the  Department. 

iSpeaking  with  reference  to  the  clause  "  Savings  to  Mem- 
bers," Mr.  Fairbairn  said:  As  a  rule  we  have  not  given  any 
definite  figures  as  to  the  actual  savings  to  members.  Your 
Committee  thought  it  advisable  this  year  just  to  pick  out  a 
few  individual  cases  of  actual  savings  to  our  members 
through  saving  in  the  amount  of  their  insurance  premiums, 
and  I  think  if  you  read  over  those  and  come  down  to  business 
in  your  own  risks  and  turn  some  more  business  over  to  the 
Department  we  will  not  have  any  trouble  about  fees. 

I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  George. — I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  Report. 


S 


KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 
Headquarters  for  the  Convention 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  the  Report  of  the  Insurance 
Committee  is  before  you.  Before  we  take  up  the  adoption  of 
the  Report,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is 
anything  that  any  of  the  members  wish  to  say  about 
this  Report.  It  is  a  most  important  Report.  This 
Department  is  one  o>f  the  money  saving  Departments  of  the 
Association,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  in  that  Report, 
a  great  deal  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Heaton  is  here,  and  be- 
tween Mr.  Heaton  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  you  any  information  you  desire. 

Mr.  Cadwell. — Could  you  give  us  in  a  few  words  the  reason 
of  the  loss  in  the  two  cases  mentioned  under  the  heading 
"  Automatic  Sprinkler  Failures  "  ? 

Causes  of  Losses. 

Mr.  Heaton. — There  are  idistinot  losses.  In  one  case, 
involving  the  smaller  amount  of  $100,000  it  was  due  to  a 
physical  condition,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  risk  cov- 
ered, and  the  prime  cause  was  the  overflow  of  a  boiling  tank 
of  tar,  one  of  those  conditions  that  all  of  the  sprinkler  systems 
fail  to  deal  with.  In  the  other  case  there  are  a  number  of 
complications  which  are  difficult  to  explain  in  a  moment. 
That  was  one  reason  why  the  Committee  didn't  go  into  fur- 
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t'her  details,  but  the  prime  cause  of  the  failure  was  because 
the  fire  started  loutside  of  the  particu'lar  Tiisk.  The  fire  itself 
wats  in  the  City  of  Quetoec,  and  started  in  an  old  skating  rink 
in  front  of  which  were  a  number  of  buildings  of  inferior  con- 
structioin.  The  skating  rink  was  touilt  contnary  to  the  by- 
law, without  the  permit  'of  the  City  of  Quelbec.  Unfoirtunately 
Quebec  is  so  situated  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire  the  pressure 
of  water  has  to  he  oiperateid  by  a  system  of  valves  in  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  the  fire  occurs.  In  this  instance  the 
fireman  or  operator  in  charge  of  the  va!lve  operated  the  wrong 
valve  and  sent  the  supply  of  water  into  an  entirely  different 
district.  The  risk  was  supplied  with  two  sources  of  supply, 
the  natural  water  supply  lof  the  City,  and  las  a  secondary 
supply  a  tank  on  the  roof,  well  touilt  and  filled.  The  heat, 
ho'wever,  of  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  caused 
seiveral  sprinklers  to  open,  some  of  the  outside  sprinklers  and 
some  of  the  insiide,  with  the  result  that  before  the  fire  got  at 
the  risk  protected  by  the  sprinkler  system  the  tank  was 
drained,  lailthough  no  fire  had  at  that  time  appeared  in  the 
'building  itself.  Subsequently  when  the  fire  started  in  the 
roof,  the  firemen  having  turned  the  water  into  an  entirely 
opiposite  direction,  it  was  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  City 
of  Quebec  water  works  did  not  reach  the  first  storey  of  the 
building.  At  this  time  it  was  also  found  the  wrong  valve  had 
been  operated,  and  for  some  reason  yet  to  be  acoounted  for, 
probably  arising  from  excitement  in  some  way,  the  firemen 
directed  somebody  not  in  chiarge  of  the  valves  to  make  a 
change  from  the  wrong  pilace  to  the  right  place,  and  this  took 
just  45  minutes  to  do.  By  this  time  the  risk  covered  by  the 
automatic  spninklers  was  on  fire  throughout  and  had  reached 
a  condition  when  absolutely  the  finest  sprinkler  system  could 
have  hiad  but  the  faintest  impression  upon  it.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  th'at  is  always  liable  to  occur  to  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  if  the  fire  is  outside,  and  as  much  as  science 
has  done  towards  perfecting  sprinkler  systems  there  has  yet 
been  no  device  that  will  stand  against  the  pressure  of  a  large  fire 
presenting  a  huge  body  of  flame  thiat  miay  come  from  an  ex- 
terior building,  and  that  jeopardizes  the  risk  in  which  the 
sprinkler  system  is  located.  For  that  reason,  as  some  of  you 
know,  the  Companies  that  are  known  as  the  New  England 
Mutual  Companies  will  not  accept  or  insure  risks  around 
which  there  is  any  exterior  exposure,  and  perhaps  that  is  one 
reason  why  in  Quebec  the  licensed  Companies,  including  the 
Central  Company,  become  victimized. 

Mr.  Esplin. — Do  you  accept  direct  pressure  for  your 
sprinkler  system,  or  do  you  compel  a  city  standpipe  pressure  ? 

Mr.  Heaton. — Each  individual  risk  must  be  judged  by  itself. 
There  are  a  number  of  oocasioms  wben  the  city  pressure  (par- 
ticularly two  separate  mains,  which  can  be  tapped),  may  be 
regarded  as  fully  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  the  assured.  We 
apply  that  particularly  in  a  city.  The  policy  of  our  Depart- 
ment has  been  and  wiill  continue  to  be  to  discourage  the  use 
of  tanks  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  except  in  certain  cases 
where  we  know  the  buildimg  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain.  If  the  mains  are  ample  in  extra  hazardous  places  we 
try  to  see  to  it  thiat  the  extra  protection  is  afforded. 

Mr.  Esplin. — Do  your  rates  compare  with  the  New  Eng- 
land iMutuals  ? 

Mr.  Heaton.— They  can't  begin  to.  The  New  England  rates 
are  based  upon  a  fixed  figure,  and  a  return  is  made  each  year. 
They  vary  from  8'5  to  95  per  cent.  We  can  scarcely  hope 
for  many  years  to  accomplish  the  results  that  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  New  England  Mutuals. 

Mr.  Esplin. — Have  you  lost  more  by  the  hig'h  class  risks 
than  by  the  ordinary  ? 

Mr.  Heaton. — That  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer.  The  figures  are  not  avaiilabile,  and  I  would  scarcely 
dare  risk  an  opinion  of  that  kind  before  this  audience  with- 
out having  the  figures  before  me. 

The  President. — Are  there  any  other  points  to  be  taken  up  ? 


Does  anyone  wish  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  insurance 
in  this  Report  ? 

System  of  Kate  Making. 

Mr.  Henderson. — We  have  an  insurance  policy  with  your 
Company  on  our  plant  in  Halifax.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a 
complex  way  of  arriving  at  the  overhead  rate,  and  there  was 
some  understanding  that  some  other  methoid  would  be  devised 
to  make  that  more  simple.  It  is  a  complex  matter,  anid  one 
has  to  be  an  insurance  expert  to  understand  the  method  you 
have  adopted. 

Mr.  Heaton. — Also  the  question  that  has  just  been  asked 
me  involves  a  very  tedious  answer.  The  members  will  remem- 
ber that  about  six  years  ago,  when  we  attempted  to  form  the 
two  Compianies,  we  were  met  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  the  members  of  this  Association  should  put 
up  $110,000  by  way  of  deposit.  The  Companies  had  no  capital, 
and  they  had  to  draw  for  that  $110,000  upon  the  members,  and 
there  was  an  assessment  made  upon  each  member  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  his  premium,  that  taking  the  place  of  money 
that  was  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  supply  the  $110,000  re- 
quired by  the  Government.  As  years  have  gone  by  we  have 
been  returning  that  deposit.  We  are  returning  a  part  of  it 
now,  but  it  will  take  us  two  or  three  years  to  return  to  the 
members  the  amount  they  originally  put  up  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment demand  for  a  deposit.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  out- 
side of  the  insurance  premium.  It  is  not  a  premium;  it  is  the 
contribution,  practically,  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
to  the  capital  account,  and  that  capital  laccount  is  being  repaid 
as  quickly  as  our  funds  enable  us  to  do  so. 

A  mutual  Company  should  not  require  a  deposit,  and  it 
does  not  require  a  deposit  in  most  countries  or  in  most  states, 
but  the  conditions  imposed  upon  us,  with  which  you  were  made 
fully  acquainted  at  the  time,  caused  the  Government  to  demand 
of  us  an  exaction  which  it  seemed  for  a  time  would  destroy  our 
chance  of  starting  our  Compianies,  but  the  members  themselves 
readily,  when  the  facts  were  stated,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
themselves  put  up  the  deposit  which  we  are  now  returning. 
Most  of  our  complication  is  between  the  premiums  and  the  de- 
posit, and  if  Mr.  Henderson  will  toe  kind  enough  to  call  at  the 
ofiice  I  will  be  glad  to  shiow  him  much  more  clearly  than  I  can 
do  in  talking  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  how  his  particular 
account  is  treated. 

Mr.  White. — Could  Mr.  Heaton  tell  us  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions for  those  insurance  companies  and  how  much  has 
been  returned? 

The  Presiident. — Of  course  he  can  answer  that,  but  it  seems 
to  me  you  are  asking  Mr.  Heaton  questionis  which  it  would  be 
much  better  and  wiser  to  ask  of  him  in  his  ofiice.  This  De- 
partment is  here,  and  Mr.  Heaton,  the  Manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  here  for  the  purpose  of  answering  these  questions  in 
detail.  There  is  no  trouble  for  him  to  do  it;  It  is  as  easy  for 
him  to  answer  these  questions  as  it  is  for  him  to  eat  his  dinner, 
but  I  .don't  know  whether  this  meeting  wants  to  have  its  time 
taken  up  in  discussing  this  Report  and  answering  ofiice  ques- 
tions. He  will  answer  you  this  one,  but  if  you  keep  on  we  won't 
get  through  to-night. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis. — I  think  it  lis  in  the  interests  of  the  Insur- 
ance iCompanies  that  any  question  lany  member  here  might  ask 
should  be  fully  answered  as  far  as  Mr.  Heaton  can ;  it  will  not 
only  give  information  that  is  desirable,  but  will  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  confidence  in  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, and  if  they  have  that  confidence,  they  will  place  their 
business  with  them. 

Mr.  White. — If  every  member  of  this  Association  were  to 
call  at  the  office  to  get  a  question  answered  Mr.  Heaton  would 
be  busy  all  the  year.  My  object  in  asking  this  question  was 
to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Heaton. — If  the  members  will  call  at  the  office  for  infor- 
mation I  will  try  to  get  some  ansurance  out  of  them,  and  per- 
haps that  would  be  better.   You  will  probably  uniderstand  I  am 
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only  giving  you  a  rough  estimate.  I  didn't  expect  this  question 
would  be  asked.  Our  books  are  balanced  up  once  a  year,  amd  on 
the  31st  December  it  was  found  that  we  had  out  of  our  $110,000 
obtained  about  $55,000  from  the  assured.  We  have  returned 
this  year  back  to  them  over  $20,000  of  that,  leaving  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
money  of  our  members  that  we  are  still  holding  in  trust  for 
deposit  purposes  upon  which  we  are  paying  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest  to  them. 

Cost  of  Maps. 

Mr.  Parsons.— In  the  Report  itself  at  page  93,  in  the  first 
paragraph  it  is  stated  "  but  a  considerable  expense  has  neces- 
sarily been  incurred  in  the  surveying  and  lithographing  of 
plans  and  maips  of  members'  risks  "  ;  then  down  l)elow  in 
paragraph  3,  in  speaking  of  these  plans  and  maps,  it  states 
"  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  charge  to  the 
Association."  In  the  next  paragraph  it  states  "  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  record  that  in  no  case  has  a  member  been  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  expense  involved."  I  would  simply  ask 
the  question  as  to  how  this  can  be  ?  In  the  first  place  we 
are  told  that  it  has  been  done  without  any  expense  to  the 
Association,  and  in  the  next  place  there  has  been  no  expense 
to  the  member,  but  in  some  way  considerable  expense  has 
been  involved.  Now,  I  judge  if  these  plans  and  maps  are 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  individual,  that  that  individual 
should  pay  for  them,  but  I  don't  understand  the  reference  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  Heaton. — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  that,  Mr. 
President.  When  we  can  make  the  other  fellows  pay  we  do 
so.  The  Department  is,  as  you  know,  a  revenue  producing 
Department,  inasmuch  as  for  the  business  that  we  place  with 
licensed  and  unlicensed  Companies  we  charge  them  th«  pro 
rata  share  or  proportion  of  these  maps  and  plans,  and  they 
pay  us  a  percentage  for  the  inspection  service  we  give  them, 
and  we  have  found  that  the  money  coming  in  in  this  way  has 
enabled  us,  with  the  $1,000  contributed  by  the  Association  as 
their  fixed  apportionment  each  year,  to  pay  the  additional 
expense  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  these  maps  without 
either  charging  the  member  or  the  Association. 

There  being  no  further  questions,  the  President  put  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  Report,  which,  on  a  vote  having  been 
taken,  was  declared  carried,  and  the  Report  of  the  Irusurance 
Committee  adopted. 

The  President. — I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  to  read  a  Report  of  the  Association's  repre- 
sentative on  the  Central  Canada  Manufacturers'  Insurance 
Company.  The  Association  has  a  representative  on  that  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  Mr.  Stewart.  He  is  not  here  to-day,  but  Mr. 
Murray  will  read  tois  report  following  this  one. 

Mr.  Murray  then  read  Mr.  Stewart's  Report  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Association's  Representatiye  to  the  Central 
Canada  Manufacturers'  3Iutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

As  intimated  in  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee, 
the  Eastern  Canada  Company  was  merged  in  the  Central 
Canada  Company  on  December  Ist  last;  all  of  the  liabilities 
of  the  Eastern  Company  have  been  discharged,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  operations  since  December  1st  it  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  one  Company  can  efficiently  handle  the  business 
that  was  previously  equally  divided  between  the  two  offices. 
At  the  time  the  amalgamation  was  reported  to  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  Council,  the  result  just  referred  to  was 
anticipated,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  views  of  the  Directors  have  been  fully  realized. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  Companies  has,  as  was  also 
anticipated,  resulted  in  a  considerable  saving  in  administra- 
tion expenses,  and  the  money  so  saved  has  been  turned  to 
a  useful  purpose  in  strengthening  the  inspection  service.  For 
the  present  year  the  cost  of  the  Inspection  Department  is 
double  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  while 


the  ratio  of  the  total  expenses  shows  a  slight  diminution. 
The  operating  expenses  of  the  Mutual  Compandes  have  from  the 
outset  been  kept  down  to  a  low  figure,  at  least  12%  per  cent, 
below  the  average  of  all  Canadian  Companies,  and  if  with  this 
showing  we  can  also  continue  the  excellent  inspection  service 
we  are  rendering  our  members,  we  shall  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1910  the  loss  record  for  the  period  of 
the  Company's  existence  was  42.71  per  cent. — a  figure  only 
equalled  by  one  Canadian  Company  and  one  United  States 
Company.  The  figures  I  am  quoting,  both  as  to  expenses  and 
loss  ratio,  are  taken  from  the  Directors'  report  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Company  in  March  last,  in  which  full  details 
were  set  out  for  general  information.  The  year  1911  up  to 
the  close  of  September  bas  been  less  favorable  than  any  of  Its 
predecessors,  severe  losses  having  been  sustained  in  Quebec, 


MR.  M.  F.  CHRISTIE 

((;.  V.  Stoi)lu-ns      Co..  Limited) 

Vice-President  for  Manitoba 

Hamilton  and  Ottawa,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  they  will 
perceptibly  alter  the  low  loss  ratio  at  the  close  of  1910. 

The  Directors  would  once  again  remand  the  members  of 
the  Association  that  while  there  is  no  direct  affiliation  between 
the  two  organizations,  the  future  of  the  Central  Canada  Com- 
pany depends  entirely  upon  the  support  accordea  by  them; 
members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  are  alone 
eligible  for  insurance  in  the  Comipany.  The  chief  purpose 
for  which  the  Company  was  organized  has  been  accomplished, 
but  there  can  be  no  lessening  of  interest  and  support  without 
a  corresponding  loss  of  ground  with  its  attendant  conse- 
quences. Respectfully  submitted, 

Toronto,  October  10th,  1911.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Chapman  to  present  the 
Report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

COMMITTEE 


THE  duties  devolving  upon  your  Commercia.!  Intelligence 
Committee  during  the  paist  year  have  been  exceedingly 
light,  and  the  report  which  they  are  pleased  to  present 
herewith  is  brief  in  consequence. 

Business  on  the  whole  has  been  unusually  good.  The 
bountiful  harvests  of  the  past  few  years  have  added  greatly 
to  our  spending  power,  while  the  steady  increase  in  our 
population  has  expanded  the  home  market  and  stimulated 
consumption  to  a  point  where  many  manufacturers  have 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Flor  this  reason,  export  trade  has  not  received  from  the 
majority  of  our  members  the  attention  it  deserved.  A  foreign 
market  to  a  growing  country  is  like  an  anchor  to  windward 
— it  is  appreciated  at  its  true  value  only  when  the  storms  of 
domestic  depression  arise.  The  far-sighted  manufacturer  is 
always  careful  to  protect  his  export  business,  and  the 
influence  of  your  committee  has  been  steadily  lent  towards 
the  encouragement  of  this  principle  and  the  improvement 
of  the  facilities  which  we  as  a  nation  possess  for  marketing 
our  products  abroad. 

Our  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911  show  a  falling-off  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  In  manu- 
factured goods  there  was  an  increase  of  about  $4,000,000, 
representing  a  12  per  cent  gain,  which  on  the  whole  must 
be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  but  this  was  more  than 
wiped  out  by  a  decrease  of  nearly  $8,000,000  in  our  exports 
of  agricultural  products.  On  the  other  hand  our  imports  of 
merchandise  for  consumption  show  a  gain  for  the  year  of 
$82,000,000,  a  fact  which  in  itself  speaks  volumes  for  our 
progress  and  prosperity. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Towards  the  furtherance  of  our  foreign  trade  the  Govern- 
ment maintains  a  staff  of  twenty  Trade  Commissioners  and 
six  Commercial  Agents,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  of 
course  the  staffs  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  and 
the  Commissioner  General  in  Paris,  both  offices  being  devoted 
largely  to  trade  matters.  Through  these  officers,  Canadian 
interests  are  now  being  promoted  more  or  less  actively  in 
the  following  countries:  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Norway,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China,  Japan,  Newfoundland,  Mexico,  Cuba,  British  West 
Indies,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. Reports  on  trade  conditions  and  market  possibilities  in 
these  foreign  countries,  together  with  specific  enquiries,  are 
published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  its 
weekly  bulletin,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  Canadians  express- 
ing a  desire  to  receive  same. 

The  make-up  of  this  bulletin  has  been  freely  criticized 
by  preceding  committees,  who  from  time  to  time  have  ad- 
vanced suggestions  looking  to  its  improvement.  Happily 
these  suggestions  have  almost  all  been  acted  upon,  so  that 
in  its  present  form  the  bulletin  is  about  as  useful  and  attrac- 
tive a  publication  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Its  latest 
departure,  undertaken  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Association,  has  been  the  compilation  of  classified  lists  of 
the  largest  and  most  reputable  import  houses  in  the  countries 
where  Canada  enjoys  representation.  These  lists,  at  first 
published  in  instalments,  have  now  been  assembled  into  a 
single  volume,  which  cannot  but  prove  of  immense  value  to 
manufacturers  who  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  an  export 
campaign. 


Another  of  your  Committee's  recommendations  has  borne 
fruit  since  the  last  Convention  in  the  appointment  of  Trade 
Commissioners  to  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  tremendous 
possibilities  of  those  markets,  and  the  number  of  enquiries 
for  Canadian  goods  emanating  therefrom,  clearly  justify  the 
action  which  has  been  taken.  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  the 
appointee  to  Argentina,  was  entertained  by  the  Association 
prior  to  his  departure  and  introduced  to  interested  manu- 
facturers in  a  number  of  the  larger  centres.  His  previous 
experience  as  Commissioner  to  South  Africa  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  products  of  his  own  country,  coupled 
with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  should  enable  him  to 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  in  Canada's  newest  field  of 
export  endeavor. 

As  indicating  the  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the 
development  of  trade  in  South  America,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Montreal  Branch  adopted  a  resolution  last 
Fall  favoring  the  subsidizing  of  a  line  of  steamships  to  run 
direct  to  Buenos  Ayres  from  Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  a 
resolution  which  your  Committee  were  only  too  pleased  to 
pass  on  to  the  Council  with  their  endorsation.  According 
to  latest  reports,  the  establishment  of  such  a  service  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized. 

Subsidized  Lines. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  meeting  that  direct  service  by  subsidized  line 
is  now  to  be  had  from  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  to  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies,  Cuba, 
British  Guiana,  Mexico,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  and  from  Canadian  Pacific  ports  to  Mexico,  China, 
Japan  and  Australia.  For  the  current  year  the  contracts  in 
force  with  steamship  companies  for  mail  subsidies  and  other 
subventions  aggregated  a  trifle  over  $2,000,000.  For  a  com- 
paratively young  country,  therefore,  Canada  would  seem  to 
be  fairly  well  served  in  the  matter  of  steamship  service  to 
other  countries  and  to  pay  fairly  well  for  that  service. 

Foreign  Exhibitions. 

The  value  of  international  exhibitions  as  a  factor  in  mak- 
ing Canadian  products  better  known  throughout  the  world 
can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Whenever  your  committee  learn 
that  such  are  in  contemplation,  as  much  information  as 
possible  in  regard  thereto  is  secured  and  given  to  members 
through  the  columns  of  Industeial  Canada..  Considerable 
value  would  also  attach  to  a  permanent  display  of  Canadian 
products  in  those  countries  with  which  we  are  best  fitted  to 
do  business.  Suggestions  to  this  effect  have  frequently  been 
put  forward  by  different  Trade  Commissioners,  and  pro- 
positions of  a  more  or  less  definite  character  are  often  made 
to  the  Association  by  commission  agents  and  others,  who 
are  no  doubt  anxious  to  profit  in  the  exploitation  of  such 
exhibits.  While  your  Committee  have  steadily  decline!  to 
entertain  these  propositions  they  feel  that  the  idea  is  too 
good  a  one  to  be  entirely  dropped.  They  beg  to  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  be 
approached  with  a  view  to  securing  its  co-operation  in  the 
establishment  of  a  display  of  Canadian  natural  products  and 
manufactured  goods  in  London,  as  an  adjunct  possibly  to 
the  High  Commissioner's  Office.  It  is  conceivable  that  many 
difficulties  might  arise  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  such  a  display  and  the  apportionment  of  its  expenses. 
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but  the  experiment  would  seem  to  be  well  worth  the  trial. 
If  successful,  it  might  subsequently  be  extended  to  other 
places  and  other  countries  as  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  a  Trade  Commissioner's  office. 

Australian  Duty  Stamps. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Australian  Government  passed  an 
amendment  to  their  Customs  Tariff  Act,  assessing  a  duty  of 
per  pound  on  all  advertising  matter  entering  the  Com- 
monwealth. So  strongly  was  the  law  enforced  that  it  was 
made  to  apply  to  catalogues,  price  lists  and  similar  matter, 
even  when  mailed  singly  to  Australian  addresses,  and  large 
quantities  of  such  literature  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Act's 
operation  were  seized  in  the  mails  and  destroyed.  For  the 
convenience  of  outside  firms  an  arrangement  was  subse- 
quently made  whereby  they  could  clear  their  literature 
through  customs  by  accompanying  each  shipment  with  a 
money  order  in  favor  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the 
amount  of  the  duty  payable  thereon.  Quite  recently  the 
matter  has  been  still  further  simplified  by  an  issue  of  duty 
stamps,  which  may  be  affixed  in  the  same  way  as  postage 
stamps,  and  with  which  the  amount  payable  on  each  packet 
may  be  prepaid.  Your  Committee  are  negotiating  with  tae 
Australian  Government  for  a  consignment  of  these  duty 
stamps  to  be  accounted  for  as  used.  Full  details  will  be 
supplied  members  in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter  as  soon  as 
arrangements  are  completed. 

Exposing  Swindlers. 

The  year  has  not  passed  without  the  usual  grist  of  com- 
plaints from  people  who  have  been  victimized  by  the  trial- 
order  swindler,  whose  favorite  base  of  operations  seems  to  be 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  frequently  been  warned  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
this  type  of  fakir,  but  as  he  still  appears  to  be  meeting  with 
success  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  his  modus 
operandi  once  more,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  more  easily 
recognized. 

To  begin  with  he  usually  assumes  a  high-sounding  name: 
The  Universal  Mercantile  Co.  and  the  Commercial  Dutch  Co. 
are  recent  examples  of  titles  that  have  proved  alluring.  He 
next  rents  a  post  office  box  and  gives  the  number  of  that 
box  as  his  only  address.  In  introducing  himself  he  poses  as 
a  concern  whose  purchases  will  probably  run  into  very  large 
figures  if  goods  and  prices  are  right.  In  order  that  he  may 
satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  he  places  a  small  trial  order, 
for  which  he  authorizes  the  shipper  to  draw  on  him,  some- 
times at  30  days,  sometimes  longer.  But  the  important  part 
of  it  is  that  he  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  close  contracts,  and 
consequently  wants  the  trial  order  shipped  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  He  never  forgets  to  give  a  reference,  but 
when  ordering  from  North  America  the  reference  is  a 
European  one,  and  when  ordering  from  Europe  the  reference 
is  a  North  American  one.  Rather  than  imperil  his  chance  of 
securing  larger  orders  in  the  future,  the  intended  victim 
will  sometimes  forward  goods  without  awaiting  a  reply  to 
his  enquiries,  only  to  find  out  later  that  his  draft  is  returned 
and  that  the  reference  supplied  is  either  entirely  fictitious  or 
else  unauthorized. 

Members  will  confer  a  favor  by  reporting  all  such 
oi>erators  promptly  to  head  office  so  that  steps  may  be  taken 
to  protect  the  public  by  exposing  the  fraud. 

West  Indies  Excursion. 

In  December  last,  the  Association  was  asked  to  Identify 
itself  with  a  proposition  to  organize  a  business  men's  excur- 
sion to  the  West  Indies.  A  special  steamer  was  to  be  char- 
tered and  was  to  sail  from  St.  John  about  the  first  of  Febru- 


ary. The  plan  comprised  a  series  of  meetings  with 
representative  business  men  in  all  the  Islands,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  was  expected  that  the  two  countries  would  be 
drawn  much  more  closely  together,  to  their  mutual  benefit 
in  matters  of  trade.  The  matter  was  looked  carefully  into 
at  the  time,  and  while  it  was  conceded  to  be  well  worthy  of 
support,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  not  then  sufficient  time 
to  permit  of  its  being  carried  through  with  success.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  to  circularize  members  on  the  subject  this 
Fall  with  a  view  to  organizing  an  excursion  to  leave  about 
March  1st,  1912.  This  will  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  weeks,  and  whether  or  not  the  excursion  takes  place 
will  depend  on  the  support  the  proposal  receives. 

Your  Committee  have  recently  learned  that  the  Canadian 
and  West  Indian  League,  an  organization  with  headquarters 
in  Montreal,  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  may  be 
found  advantageous  to  co-operate  with  them  in  carrying  the 
matter  through. 


MR.  S.  H.  CHAPJVIAN 

(Ontario  Wind  Knt'ini'&-  rumiiCo.,  Liniiti'il) 

Chairman  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee,  1910-1911 

British  Empire  Trade  Mark. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  your  Committee  in  December 
last,  the  Council  saw  fit  to  express  its  approval  of  a  proposal 
originating  with  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  adopt 
a  trade  mark  for  all  goods  of  British  origin.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  to  brand  everything  made  or  produced  within  the 
Empire  with  a  distinguishing  mark,  so  as  to  make  it  easy 
at  all  times  to  identify  what  is  the  growth  or  product  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  any  of  the  Colonies.  In  this  way  it  is 
expected  that  a  stop  can  be  put  to  the  masquerading  of 
foreign  goods  as  British,  and  that  trade  within  the  Empire 
can  be  more  readily  promoted. 

The  idea  is  said  to  have  been  taken  up  with  great  enthusi- 
asm by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Mother  Country,  where  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  already  been  raised  for  putting  the 
scheme  into  effect. 

Made  in  Canada. 

The  foregoing  is  simply  a  wider  application  of  the  Made 
in  Canada  campaign  with  which  our  organization  has  long 
been  associated,  but  which,  unfortunately,  during  the  past 
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few  years  has  dropped  very  largely  out  of  sight.  Efforts  to 
revive  it  on  a  broad,  systematic  scale  were  made  at  the  last 
two  Conventions,  but  it  was  overshadowed  by  what  were 
then  regarded  as  bigger  issues  and  the  proposals  were  conse- 
quently allowed  to  stand  in  abeyance.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  your  Committee  have  continued  to  do  what  they  could 
in  a  quiet  way  to  encourage  the  purchase  by  Canadians  of 
Canadian-made  goods.  When  important  contracts  were  about 
to  be  let,  a  personal  letter  has  often  been  sent  to  the  parties 
with  whom  the  decision  rested,  urging  them  on  broad  national 
grounds,  other  things  being  equal,  to  keep  the  business  as 
far  as  possible  in  Canadian  channels.  Made-in-Canada 
exhibitions,  organized  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  and 
similar  societies,  have  been  freely  assisted.  A  small  hanger 
embodying  Made-in-Canada  sentiments  in  the  form  of  a  creed 
has  recently  been  issued  and  given  wide  circulation.  Every- 
where it  has  met  with  a  most  favorable  reception,  and  plans 
are  now  under  way  for  supplying  a  neatly-framed  copy  of 
same  to  every  school  in  Canada. 

Your  Committee  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Canadian  Home  Market  Association  to  devote 
itself  largely  to  a  campaign  of  education  in  furtherance  of 
this  commendable  principle. 

Employment  Agencies. 

For  the  convenience  of  members  who  are  in  need  of  skilled 
labor,  and  who  find  it  impossible  to  secure  what  they  require 
in  Canada,  correspondence  has  been  opened  up  with  a  number 
of  reputable  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  help  in  engaging  men.  A  select 
list  of  similar  agencies  at  Halifax,  Quebec  and  Montreal  has 
also  been  prepared,  so  that  the  Association  is  enabled  to  put 
employers  in  touch  with  reliable  sources  of  supply.  Negotia- 
tions are  at  present  under  way  with  a  large  and  influential 
organization  in  the  United  Kingdom  whereby  it  is  hoped 
that  specific  vacancies  can  be  more  promptly  and  more  widely 
advertised,  with  correspondingly  better  chances  of  their 
being  filled  quickly  and  satisfactorily. 

Miscellaneous. 

Early  in  the  year  your  Committee  were  asked  to  give  their 
support  to  a  resolution  favoring  the  elimination  of  the  manu- 
facturing clause  from  the  Canadian  Patents  Act.  On  declin- 
ing to  do  so  they  were  next  requested  to  offer  no  opposition 
to  such  an  amendment  should  it  be  introduced  into  the 
House.  No  legislation  of  this  kind  was  introduced  at  Ottawa, 
but  the  question  may  possibly  come  up  this  winter.  If  so, 
it  should  be  looked  carefully  into  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, under  whose  jurisdiction  it  would  more  properly 
come. 

After  protracted  correspondence  with  the  Commercial 
Travellers  Association,  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  and 
the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities  regarding  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  civic  holiday,  or  failing  that  the  publication  of 
a  Civic  Holiday  list,  it  was  decided  that  practically  nothing 
could  be  done  that  would  repay  the  efforts  spent  upon  it,  so 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

At  the  request  of  members  anxious  to  use  stamp-affixing 
machines,  such  as  are  available  in  the  United  States,  and 
through  which  petty  thefts  are  said  to  be  prevented,  your 
Committee  suggested  to  the  Post  Office  Department  that  it 
should  supply  stamps  in  coils  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  such 
machines  possible  in  this  country.  The  suggestion  was 
received  with  favor  and  will  likely  be  acted  upon,  providing 
some  minor  details  of  administration  can  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

Hardly  a  month  passes  without  the  Association  being 
approached  in  connection  with  an  advertising  proposition 
of  some  sort.    None  of  them  has  ever  been  seriously  enter- 


tained, but  in  the  absence  of  any  clearly-announced  policy  in 
regard  to  advertising,  your  Committee  have  always  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  consider  each  scheme  on  its  merits.  It  would 
simplify  matters  and  result  in  the  saving  of  much  valuable 
time  if  this  meeting  would  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  Associa- 
tion should  do  no  advertising  without  authority  from  the 
Council,  and  your  Committee  have  pleasure  in  recommending 
accordingly. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau. 

During  the  past  year  663  trade  enquiries  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Industrial  Canada  and  327  advice  notes  have  been 
sent  to  members  in  regard  thereto.  Translations  to  the 
number  of  633  have  been  made  for  72  different  firms,  and 
37  reports  on  foreign  houses  have  been  secured  for  18  different 
firms. 

Through  the  medium  of  Industrial  Canada,  members 
have  been  regularly  supplied  with  intelligence  as  to  steam- 
ship sailings,  international  exhibitions,  patents,  customs 
decisions  (both  Canadian  and  foreign  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
affect  Canadian  interests),  changes  in  freight  tariffs  and 
freight  classifications,  postal  regulations,  trade  statistics  and 
market  conditions.  In  addition,  special  articles  have  been 
run  dealing  with  the  prevention  and  collection  of  freight 
claims,  the  parcel  post  service,  the  improvement  and  regula- 
tion of  insurance  conditions,  and  rights  under  the  Conditional 
Sales  Acts  of  the  various  Provinces. 

It  is  by  the  publication  of  such  material  that  the  duties 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  are  best  discharged. 
The  use  which  it  has  been  possible  to  make  of  Industrial 
Canada  in  this  connection  has  not  only  made  your  Commit- 
tee's task  an  easy  one,  but  it  has  given  to  one  of  the  Associa- 
tion's chief  assets  an  added  value. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  Chapman, 

Chairman. 

G.  M.  Murray, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Cihiaipman  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meadows,  that  the 
Report  be  adOipted. 

Use  of  Foreign  Goods. 

Mr.  Hatch. — Before  you  put  that  motion  I  would  like  to 
criticise  a  few  remarks  made  in  that  Report.  This  Report 
is  supposed  to  be  presented  to  tihe  members  las  the  Report 
of  the  Intelligemce  Commitrtee.  Intelligence,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  somebhing  which  is  to  euligihten  us  on  some  of  the  most 
important  items  which  comoeru  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, land  the  most  important  part  of  this  Report  is  two 
words  that  I  find  on  page  50,  in  which  it  says  "  exposiing 
swindles."  The  Government  which  has  just  retired,  as  this 
Report  says,  appointed  a  reipresentative,  Mr.  Pousette,  to 
arrange  a  steamship  lime  for  the  carrying  of  Canadian  goods 
to  New  Zealand  and  Auistraliia,  and  in  ithis  Report  it  says, 
wihich  was  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement,  that  steam- 
ships were  subsidized  'by  the  Canadian  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  our  gooids  to  these  other  points  of  the 
British  Empire.  A  gentleman  visited  Our  office,  by  tihe  name 
of  Mr.  Manson,  who  wis'hed  to  purchase  goods  from  us,  and 
his  recepition  was  such  that  he  afterwards  visited  iMr.  Walsh, 
the  Manager  of  our  Transiportataon  Department,  and  he  said 
to  Mr.  Walsh,  as  he  did  to  myself,  that  with  these  subsidized 
vessete  going  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  be 
found  that  the  Americans  were  allowed  to  sh'ip  goods  in  com- 
petition with  ourselves  to  these  countries  at  a  much  lower 
rate  of  freight  than  we  were  paying,  thereby  giving,  the 
American  manufacturers  all  the  advantaiges  and  giving  a 
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black  eye  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers.  I  think  if  this 
condition  exists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  say 
that  we  are  not  in  accord  with  that  condition,  and  that 
while  these  steamshiips  are  subsidized  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment we  object  to  American  manufacturers  who  are  our 
competitors  toeing  allowed  to  ship  goods  from  the  port  of 
New  York  at  a  much  lower  freight  rate  than  we  are  allowed 
to  ship  goods  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

There  is  another  item  which  occurs  to  me  in  this  Reiport, 
and  that  is  the  support  we  should  give  to  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  noticed  Mr.  McNaught 
here  this  morning,  and  I  hope  he  is  here  now,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  to  him,  and  I  hope  he  will  take  it  back  to  his  Gov- 
ernment, that  every  public  building  that  has  been  erected  in 
the  last  four  years  in  the  Province  of  Ontraio  has  been  sup- 
plied wiith  American-made  hardware.  There  is  not  one 
building  that  has  been  erected  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
or  the  Public  Works  Department  but  what  has  been  entirely 
equipped  with  hardware  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
The  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  is  (supposed  to  be  an 
institution  expecting  the  support  of  the  manufacturers  of 
thiis  country  and  of  the  Dominion,  are  not  erecting  one  build- 
ing but  wihat  is  erected  through  American  architects,  Ameri- 
can engineers,  and  American  contractors  who  use  American 
supplies  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  I  think  that  this 
Association  should  at  the  present  time  make  an  announce- 
ment to  these  concerns,  who  are  subsidized,  and  who  are 
supported,  and  who  are  supplied  with  money  paid  from  the 
manufacturers  and  from  the  Canadian  people,  that  they 
should  be  expected  at  least  to  purchase  the  supplies  for  these 
public  buildings  from  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and 
I  hope  that  everybody  here  will  ask  Mr.  Chajpman,  who  has 
presented  this  Report,  to  embody  in  it  that  he  thinks  it  is  up 
to  the  Government  at  the  present  time,  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment, the  Dominion  Government,  and  any  other  concern 
tihat  is  looking  for  Canadian  franchises,  to  see  that  they  buy 
their  stuff  in  this  country.  (Applause.) 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Report  ?  If  you  are,  1  will  put  the  motion.  It 
is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Report  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Committee  as  read  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCullough.— If  Mr.  Hatch's  remarks  involve  an 
amendment  to  the  Report,  I  should  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  rseconding  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hatch. — I  have  pleasure  in  making  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  to  the  Report  of  IMr.  Chapman  be  added  a  clause 
that  these  public  and  Government  institutions  should  be  re- 
quested to  support  home  industry. 

Only  Ask  Fair  Clianee. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  ask  the  Government  or  the 
corporations  who  are  bonused  in  any  manner  to  only  do 
what  we  do  ourselves  in  handling  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
that  is  to  ask  the  Government  to  place  the  orders  in  Canada, 
provided  that  can  be  done,  getting  the  same  value  and  at 
the  same  price  as  elsewhere.  I  think  at  this  juncture  it  is 
•prudent  that  in  all  matters  of  this  kind  we  make  it  clear 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  only  ask  a  fair  show  in  the 
matter  of  trade  on  the  basis  of  value  and  price. 

Mr.  Hatch. — I  would  like  to  include  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Gourlay  in  my  motion. 

:Mr.  Ransford. — I  want  to  know  why  we  should  be  timid 
about  asking  the  Government  to  use  Canadian  goods  in  public 
works.  I  want  to  know  if  anybody  here  can  point  out  one  soli- 
tary instance  when  the  United  States  Government  have  used 
Canadian-made  goods  in  the  erecting  of  their  public  works. 
Can  anybody  give  one  instance  in  this  Assembly,  because,  if 
so  I  will  sit  down  ?    I  guarantee  you  there  is  not  one  in- 


stance. I  will  guarantee  further  that  nobody  can  produce 
an  instance  where  the  United  States  Government  has  even 
advertised  in  Canada  and  asked  for  tenders.  They  want 
nothing  to  do  with  us;  they  want  none  of  our  goods;  they 
won't  buy  them  from  us  if  they  can  help  it;  and  I  am  rather 
tired  of  reading  journals  that  are  principally  published  in 
England,  articles  indicating  a  timidity  towards  offending  the 
delicate  susceptibilities  of  our  American  cousins.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I  am  thankful  beyond  measure  to  be  aible  to  say  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  within  the  last  few  days  spoken  with 
no  uncertain  sound  as  to  hewing  out  their  own  pathway  in 
the  future,  and  I  do  hope  that  after  this  we  shall  not  be -met 
with  these  suggestions  of  treating  them  with  such  delicacy 
as  we  have  in  the  past;  and  don't  let  us  forget — I  don't  wamt 
to  introduce  for  one  moment  any  political  matter  into  this 
gendal  meeting  of  brothers,  among  whom  of  course  there 
must  be  men  on  both  sides  of  the  political  school  at  present 
— ^but  I  do  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  Government  at  Ottawa  with  greater  confidence 
and  with  greater  hope  of  fair  treatment  than  we  have  in  the 


MR.  JAMES  RAMSAY 

(Dominion   Kiscuit  Co.,  Limited) 

Vice-President  for  British  Columbia 


past;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  even  if  Can- 
adian made  goods  be  higher  than  similar  United  States 
goods,  the  Government  of  this  country  above  all  other  insti- 
tutions are  bound  to  protect  and  to  stand  by  the  people  of 
their  own  country,  and  to  purchase  goods  from  them  even  if 
they  do  pay  a  little  higher  price.  If  the  Government  invites 
tenders  from  people  in  Canada  as  well  as  from  people  in  the 
United  States,  what  more  magnificent  opportunity  could  be 
offered  to  the  United  States  manufacturer  for  what  he  would 
consider  a  chance  to  get  back  at  the  Canadian  manufacturer, 
and  to  quote  goods  for  public  works  in  Oanada  at  a  price 
that  would  yield  him  no  profit,  but  in  many  cases  an  actual 
loss.    Is  that  not  true  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Canadian  Northern,  I  was  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  that  gentleman  speak  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  acting  in  the  way  they  do  after  having  had  such 
very  great  financial  assistance  from  the  Goivernment  of  this 
country,  and  I  hope  that  that  proposed  addition  or  amend- 
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ment,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  to  the  Report  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  we  come  out  squarely  and  flat-footedly  and 
say  exactly  what  we  all  think  and  what  we  all  desire,  that 
the  Canadian  Groverotiiment  should  dm  every  case  in  public 
works  purchase  goods  fnom^  Canadian  manufacturers  where- 
ever  obtainaible,  without  mentioning  the  matter  of  cost. 

Mr.  Monj'penmy. — I  would  like  to  say  that  T  do  not 
think  the  Government  and  railways  are  the  only  sinners  in 
regard  to  touying  goods  not  made  in  Canada.  I  think  a 
splendid  campaign  might  he  carried  on  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers. I  have  several  times  approached  manufacturers 
to  sell  goods  the  proiduict  of  our  factory,  and  I  have  found 
that  they  were  huying  American^made  goods.  On  several  occa- 
sionis  I  have  kniO'wn  where  American-madie  goods  have  not 
proven  up  to  the  mark,  but  they  have  given  the  representa- 
tives of  those  houseB  an  oppiortunity  ito  come  back,  and  make 
all  kinds  of  excuses  why  they  ihave  not  proven  up  to  the 
mark,  and  they  have  never  given  a  Canadian  manufacturer 
an  opportunity  to  put  in  Siamples  of  his  goods  and  prove  what 
he  could  do.  Canadian  manuifiacturers  have  come  to  me  to 
sell  the  product  of  their  factory  that  were  finished  with 
American  goods.  There  are  Canadian  manufacturers  in  this 
room  at  the  present  time  who  are  ilookin,g  to  Canadians  to 
buy  the  pro'ducts  of  their  factories,  who  are  specifying  Ameri- 
can-made goods  in  the  finish.  I  think  there  is  a  splemdid  oam- 
paign  to  Ibe  carried  on  amiomgst  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. We  should  use  our  hest  endeavors  and  at  least  give 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  an  equal  show  with  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  to  prove  ithe  worth  of  his  goods. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — I  think  the  matter  is  one  of  sufiicient  im- 
portance for  the  Executive  Committee  to  frame  a  resolution 
to  cover  the  whole  situatiion.  I  ithink  the  members  of  the 
Association  should  not  he  placeid  by  resolution  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  laughed  at  ibecause  they  want  certain  organiza- 
tions to  do  what  in  many  cases  they  do  not  themselves  do. 
Another  thing,  I  don't  think  it  is  prudent  at  this  or  any  time 
to  put  ourselves  exactly  upon  the  plane  of  our  American 
cousins.  I  am  proud,  I  think,  to  he  upon  a  very  much  higher 
plane  than  my  American  cousin  in  the  matter  of  trade. 

The  resolution  as  we  have  it  'here  before  us,  saying  we 
are  to  'buy  in  Canada,  also  refiects  upon  other  portions  of  the 
Empire,  but  I  don't  think  .any  member  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  to-day  wants,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  say 
that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  wishes  anything  more  than 
fair  play  in  regard  to  everything  he  manufactures  and  that  is 
wianted  in  this  country,  and  I  think  it  might  be  taken  up  by 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  that  they  should  draft  a 
separate  res'olution,  and  let  it  come  in  to  the  organization 
a  little  later,  after  some  thought  has  been  given  to  it,  and 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  all. 

The  President. — Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  McCullongh,  if  you 
will  get  together  and  ask  this  meeting  to  allow  you  to  with- 
draw this  amendment,  and  bring  a  resolution  before  the  Com- 
miittee  on  Resolutions  to  be  dealt  with  on  Thursday  morn- 
inig,  I  think  it  would  be  wise.    Are  you  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Hatch. — I  object  to  getting  together  and  making  any 
further  resolution.  The  matter  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  it  was  stopped.  We  have  always 
been  too  chiaritable.  We  have  never  oome  out  and  taken  a 
stand  on  the  position  we  occupy  and  announced  ourselves  to 
the  people  of  this  country  that  there  is  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  that  there  are  manufacturers  who  demand 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  Canada.  We  hiave  always  been 
so  charitable  we  have  allowed  everybody  to  come  here  and 
put  a  millstone  around  our  necks;  we  have  allowed  them  to 
come  in  here  iand  put  up  propositions  to  us  which  from  a 
dharitable  standpoint  we  have  listened  to.  I  think  that  this 
body  now  is  important  enough — so  important  that  we  should 
announce  ourselves;  let  us  come  out  in  the  open  and  let  the 


public  know  we  are  here,  and  we  are  here  to  do  business. 
The  people  of  this  country  should  be  educated  to  buy  Can- 
adian manufactured  goodis. 

Imports  and  Prosperity. 

Mr.  Packard. — On  the  47th  page  it  says:  "On  the  other 
hand  our  imports  of  merchandise  for  consumption  show  a 
gain  for  the  year  of  $82,000,000',  a  fact  which  in  itself  speaks 
volumes  for  our  progress  and  prosperity."  Does  that  mean 
we  are  sustaining  free  trade  ?  What  would  be  the  result  if 
we  had  an  open  market  ? 

Mr.  Eraser. — If  we  had  free  trade  our  imports  would  in- 
crease ever  so  much  more,  and  here  we  are  putting  it  down  in 
black  and  white  that  lan  increase  in  imports  is  a  sign  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Chapman. — That  is  rather  a  broad  question.  While 
we  all  look  for  and  are  glad  to  see  the  increase  in  trade 
within  the  towns  of  our  own  country,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  become  importers.  This  indicates  clearly  that  our 
country  is  in  a  position  to  buy.  We  are  producing  from  the 
soil  that  which  gives  us  the  means  to  go  outside  and  buy, 
while  our  object  of  course  is  to  have  these  goods  as  far  as 
possible  manufactured  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  country. 
I  may  just  instance  one  case.  We  are  manufacturers  and 
also  importers,  and  for  several  years  we  have  been  importing 
largely  gasoline  engines.  We  have  got  to  that  point  wihere 
we  feel  it  is  proper  they  should  be  made  here,  and  are  at  the 
present  time  equipping  a  plant  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
hoping  that  this  will  affect  to  some  extent  these  imports.  At 
the  same  time  we  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods 
which  we  are  using  are  not  yet  made  in  Canada,  and  it  is  a 
sign  of  progress,  surely,  that  our  country  is  growing  and  is 
demanding  goods  to  such  an  extent  that  our  imports  have 
had  to  increase  over  our  mannfacture®. 

Mr.  Eraser. — ^Would  it  not  be  well  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  a  fact  which  in  itself  ispeaks  volumes  for  our  progress  and 
iprosperity,"  and  stop  with  "  $82,000,000  "  ? 

Mr.  Ransford. — I  think  I  can  give  the  gentleman  an  ex- 
planation of  that  matter  in  a  very  concrete  form.  Owing  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  country  comparatively 
recently,  coal  is  a  raw  material  and  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  manufacture,  consequently  the  import  of  coal  has 
increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increased  output  of  the  manu- 
factured article.  The  result  is  that  the  increase  of  imports 
is  a  most  plain  proof  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  my  small  item  of  manufacture. 

A  Member. — I  think  there  is  lanother  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  it  is  this,  that  this  large  igain  refiects  a  very  large 
increase  dn  the  manufiacturdng  industries  of  this  country,  for 
it  ds  well  known  miany  of  us  have  to  import  our  raw' materials 
from  abroad.  In  this  gain  of  $82,000,000  no  doubt  will  be 
includeld  an  enormous  amount  Which  comes  direct  to  the 
manufacturers  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  then 
to  be  put  up  las  Canadian-jnade  goods. 

Mr.  Packard. — I  think  an  explanatory  note  should  be 
placed  in  that  so  that  people  will  understand  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Curry. — I  think  that  ought  to  be  very  well  under- 
stoiod.  It  simply  means  the  country  has  grown  faster  than 
our  mianuflacturing  concerns  have  grown,  and  we  have  got 
to  go  abroad  and  get  a  lot  of  this  stuff.  I  know  in  my  own 
case,  my  Companies  have  to  bring  in  four  or  five  million 
dollars  worth  a  year.  We  hope  with  the  growth  of  steel  mak- 
ing in  this  country  shapes  that  are  not  rolled  will 
be  rolled  here  and  we  will  get  them.  I  hope,  too, 
that  with  reference  to  the  question  of  pig  iron  that 
will  be  arranged.  The  mannfacturers  oi  pig  iron  in 
this  province  have  been  ddscriminated  against  in  the 
last  year,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  fixed,  so  that  it  means  the 
production  of  60,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  this  country  alone 
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which  is  now  brougiht  from  abroad,  which  should  not  be. 
These  things  I  suppose  will  gradually  be  overtaken.  The 
head  of  one  of  our  railway  systems  the  other  day  gave  us  a 
very  encouraging  hint  that  we  would  now  be  justified  in  go- 
ing ahead  and  adding  to  our  plants  and  getting  ready  to  take 
care  of  this  business.  During  the  past  year  or  two  there  has 
been  very  little  encouragement  for  the  manufacturer  to  add 
to  his  business  while  it  stood  in  the  balance,  not  knowing 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him  in  the  tariff.  But  I  think 
now  that  these  things  are  settled  *he  people  will  go  ahead, 
and  in  another  four  or  five  years  the  showing  in  this  way  will 
be  a  very  different  one. 

Help  Young  Industries. 

Mr.  McCuUough. — I  much  appreciate  the  very  high  plane 
Mr.  Grourlay  has  taken,  and  I  realize  with  satisfaction  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Ransford  on  the  subject.  The  subject  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  that  is,  the  procuring  of 
articles  made  in  Canada  to  be  put  into  public  buildings,  the 
property  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  add  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
oin  Commercial  Intelligence  so  that  the  Report  should  con- 
tain som«  recommendation  such  as  tliis,  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Canadians  generally  that  all  articles  entering 
into  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  Provincial  and  Do- 
minion, should  be  procured  in  Canada.  Take  that  broad 
principle,  and  then  let  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  deal 
with  this  matter  very  carefully  and  very  fully;  because 
everyone  here  realizes  that  this  body  of  manufacturers  to-day 
would  do  nothing  in  the  world  to  embarrass  a  government 
which  is  entering  into  power  at  the  present  time;  we  would 
do  nothing  to  embarrass  any  governmeni  entering  into 
power.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  sane  body  of  manufac- 
turers and  Canadiians  that  we  should  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  do  anything  precipitately,  but  do  it  after  careful  investi- 
gation and  in  a  pleasant  way.  Therefore,  with  your  kind 
permission,  and  with  that  of  the  mover,  I  would  move  that 


it  is  in  the  interests  of  Canadians  generally  that  all  articles 
entering  into  the  construction  of  Provincial  and  Domiaion 
public  buildings  should  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  and  that 
it  then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  deal 
with  it  and  bring  in  a  carefully  worded  resolution. 

The  President. — Is  it  your  pleasure  that  this  substitute 
motion  of  Mr.  McCullough's  take  the  place  of  that  which  M'-. 
Hatch  moved. 

'Mr.  Russell. — I  think  this  matter  of  trying  to  shape  up  a 
resolution  can  only  lead  to  confusion.  I  was  trying  to  rise 
to  second  Mr.  Gourlay's  motion,  as  it  was  made  some  time 
ago,  but  as  it  was  not  before  the  house,  I  will  now  move 
that  this  matter  which  has  been  thrashed  out  be  referred  in 
its  present  condition  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  that 
they  be  asked  to  frame  a  resolution  and  have  it  ready  for 
consideration  on  Thursday  morning..  I  don't  think  any 
resolution  which  is  adopted  here  by  one  man  throwing  in  a 
suggestion  and  another  trying  to  oatch  it,  will  secure  a  reso- 
lution in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  this  Association.  I  am 
strongly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  a  campaign  of  education 
along  the  line  of  "  Made  in  Canada."  We  need  it  among  our- 
selves. At  the  same  time  we  don't  want  to  become  narrow. 
As  some  of  you  have  said,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
shown  a  splendid  confidence  in  the  manufacturers  of  Canada, 
and  have  told  us  that  they  want  us  to  go  ahead  and  develop. 
We  don't  want  at  the  present  time  to  appear  to  take  any  un- 
due advantage  of  that.  We  want  our  resolution  to  be  framed 
showing  we  do  not  desire  either  from  our  Government  or 
anyone  else  a  preference  which  is  unfair  or  beyond  what  it 
should  be,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  resolution  carefully 
considered  by  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  brought  in  on 
Thursday  for  consideration. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Report,  which, 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  President's  Annual  Ad- 
dress as  follows: 


One  of  the  Problems  of  a  Growing  City,  Improving  the  Transportation  Facilities  of  Toronto. 
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By  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley. 

A  Comprehensive  Survey  of  the  Industrial  Position  of  Canada  During  the  Past 
Year,  With  a  Consideration  of  the  Problems  now  up  for  Settlement 


As  your  President,  it  is  my  privilege,  it  is  my  duty,  and  I 
regard  it  as  an  honor,  to  bid  you  all  a  hearty  welcome 
to  our  important  conferences  at  this  Fortieth  Annual 
Meeting.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  and  I  am  proud  to  see  so  many 
members  present,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  distances 
from  which  some  of  you  hme  come,  and  *he  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money  your  attendance  here  involves. 

Had  our  meeting-ptoce  he'en  Ottawa  instead  of  Torionto,  as 
we  of  the  Ciapital  City  land  the  Ottawa  VaMey  had  planned,  it 
would  have  given  me  added  pleasure,  for  then  besides  wel- 
coming   you,    I    would  ihave 
helped  to  entertain  you. 

Toronto  is  a  goodly  city; 
her  citizens  and  your  fellow 
manufacturers  here  are  de- 
lighted to  have  you  all  with 
them;  so  on  their  behalf  let 
me  say  that  I  hope  your  visit 
to  Toronto  may  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  and  that  from  our  de- 
liberations here,  tempered  as 
they  will  be  by  wisdom  and 
moderation,  you  may  get  bene- 
fits to  yourselves  personally 
and  profit  and  advantage  to 
the  varied  industries  you  repre- 
sent. 

The  next  duty  of  the  office 
with  whicli  I  have  heen  hon- 
ored is  one  that  might  easily 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an 
abler  man  in  your  midst. 

Custom  has  ruled  that  at 
each  Annual  Meeting  your 
President  shall  summarize  the 
Association's  activities  for  his 
year;  that  he  shall  survey  the 
commercial  and  industrial 
situation  as  he  sees  it;  that  he 
shall  review  the  influences 
which  are  at  work  to  promote 
or  to  retard  the  development 
of  Canada,  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  he  shall  voice  the  atti- 
tude of  your  Association 
towards  the  great  national 
questions  of  the  day. 

About  the  work  upon  which 
our  Association  has  been  en- 
gaged there  is  comparatively  little  left  for  me  to  say.  These 
matters  are  well  dealt  with  and  fully  covered  in  the  reports  of 
tihe  various  cammittees  which  are  hefore  you.  Bach  commdittee 
has  applied  itself  faithfully  and  energetically  to  the  task 
assigned,  so  each  report  will  tell  its  own  story  in  its  own 
way,  with  clearness  and  detail,  that  makes  further  comment 
from  your  President  unnecessary. 

Tihe  broadier  and  more  important  problems  with  which  I 
aim  expected  to  deal  cannot  be  so  liightly  dismissed.  'They  must 
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be  clearly  faced  and  fearlessly  discussed.  For  a  young  people 
— may  I  not  say  nation — we  have  just  passed  through  one  of 
the  most  momentous  periods  of  our  existence.  Our  hearts 
have  been  stirred,  our  judgment  has  heen  tested,  our  decision 
has  been  reached  as  perhaps  never  before.  Rancor  and  pas- 
sion may  easily  get  the  better  of  us  unless  we  discuss  the 
issues  before  us  with  calmness  and  with  sobriety.  The  occa- 
sion, therefore,  calls  for  moderation  and  self-control  on  the 
part  of  every  one  of  us. 

Recognizing  the  path  wherein  my  duty  lies,  I  shall  try  to 

stick  closely  to  it,  remember- 
ing an  old  adage:  — 

"  Straight  is  the  path  of  duty, 
Curved  is  the  line  of  beauty; 
Walk  in  the  one  and  thou 

shalt  see 
The    other    ever  following 
thee." 

But  the  difficulties  with 
which  my  path  is  to-day  sur- 
rounded compel  me  to  express 
my  diffidence,  so  let  me  ask  for 
your  kind  indulgence  if  I  in 
any  way  overstep  the  mark  or 
tread  on  dangerous  ground. 

Looking  Backwaed. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that 
a  survey  of  the  year  just 
passed  reveals  much  to  cause 
every  Canadian  profound  grati- 
fication. As  far  as  Canada  and 
the  Britis'h  Empire  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  had  a  year  of 
peace.  Rumors  of  trouble  have 
been  heard,  hut  wise  counsels 
have  prevailed,  and  so  the 
Empire  has  been  spared  the 
terrible  ills  which  invariably 
attend  a  battle  of  the  great 
powers.  For  this  we  are,  as  we 
should  toe,  duly  thankful. 

Peace  abroad  has  happily 
been  coupled  with  peace  at 
home;  that  is,  as  manufac- 
turers, we  have  been  singularly 
free  from  industrial  strikes  and  strifes.  Relations  with  out 
employees  throughout  Canada  have  seldom  of  late  heen  more 
harmonious.  Some  may  ascribe  this  happy  condition  in 
Canada  to  the  fact  that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  have 
suffered  from  a  depression  of  and  interference  with  trade,  and 
so  may  say  that  the  time  has  not  therefore  been  opportune 
for  a  spirit  of  unrest  to  show  itself  in  Canada. 

Let  us  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation,  for  I  incline  to 
the  belief  that  in  the  face  of  what  the  manufacturers  and  the 
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artisans  regarded  as  a  real  danger,  the  masters  and  workmen 
sunk  ajQy  differences  that  might  otherwise  have  arisen,  and 
have  joined  hands  and  hearts  in  protecting  their  common 
field  of  activity  and  of  labor.  But  whatever  the  explanation, 
we  may  all  well  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  that  has  been  given 
for  uninterrupted  duty  and  service  on  each  side,  given  with 
the  very  cordial  feelings  which  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
past  year  and  which  still  prevail. 

In  all  which  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  material  pros- 
perity, Canada  has  been  ©specially  blessed.  The  flow  of  immi- 
gration has  been  well  sustained.  Advancement,  construction 
and  operations  of  every  kind  have  gone  steadily  ahead.  Our 
channels  of  trade  and  our  avenues  of  communication  have 
been  extended  and  improved.  In  nearly  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry growth  and  progress  have  held  sway.  Work  for  the 
agriculturist  and  artizan  has  in  consequence  been  plentiful 
and  wages  have  been  good.  Our  fields,  our  mines,  our  forests 
and  our  fisheries  have  yielded  another  splendid  return;  our 
farms  especially — ^the  very  backbone  of  our  prosperity — have 
enriched  us  splendidly  with  bountiful  harvests.  These  and 
many  other  blessings  give  us  further  cause  for  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty. 

Canada  has  also  been  fortunate  in  that  the  leaders  of  her 
political  parties  have  been  men  of  sincere  motives  and  high 
ideals,  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  advancing  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
Government  administraition  has  been  on  the  whole  progressive 
— in  some  respects  perhaps  too  progressive. 

V/nth  some  of  the  policies  enunciated  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment we  have  not  all  seen  eye  to  eye,  but  we  have  the  satis- 
faction ito  know  that  our  prinoipal  disagreement  was  over  a 
big  issue  and  that  the  pronouncement  thereon  by  the  electors 
of  Canada  has  been  sufficiently  emphatic  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  how  Canada  felt  about  the  matters  at  stake. 

In  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey  we  have  had  an  ideal  Governor- 
General,  who  has  accomplished  great  things  for  Canada,  nad 
has  helped  to  inspire  us  with  broader  national  and  Imperial 
ideas.  We  have  all  learned  to  so  admire  him  and  to  so  love 
him,  (that  in  leaving  us,  His  Excellency  carried  with  him  our 
best  wishes  for  healtih  and  haippiness  and  for  the  opportuniity 
for  further  service  in  other  spheres  in  the  British  Empire. 

Looking  Forward. 

This  week  we  are  to  have  the  high  honor  to  welcome  to 
our  shores  Field  Marshal,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  K.G.,  in  whose  appointment  we  have  convincing 
evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  Canada  is  held  by  our  Beloved 
Sovereign,  King  George.  To  our  new  Governor-General  we 
offer  the  loyal  and  the  hearty  wish  that  His  Royal  Highness 
may  live  happily  among  us  and  that  when  his  term  of  office 
expires,  he  may  leave  Canada  the  better  for  having  lived 
among  us  as  a  noble  representative  of  His  Gracious  Majesty. 

Apart  altogether  froim  oonsiideratiions  of  personal  anterest,  of 
material  wealth  or  of  a  change  in  the  pajly  in  power,  there  is  a 
higher  plane  upon  which  all  Canadians  should  be  able  to  find 
common  ground  for  rejoicing;  that  is  in  the  unmistakable 
evidence  that  has  recently  been  given  of  the  continuance  of 
an  intense  Canadian  national  feeling  and  sentiment.  Whatever 
one's  political  leanings  may  have  been,  or  whatever  the  mo- 
tives that  may  have  swayed  any  of  us  in  the  cami>aign  just 
finished,  we  may  all  surely  derive  deep  and  abiding  satisfac- 
tion from  the  knowledge  that  Canada  is  intensely  Canadian 
and  deeply  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  and  Empire. 

To  those  who  would  have  accepted  the  Taft-Fielding  reci- 
procity compact  with  a  view  of  profiting  thereby  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  confident  perhaps  in  the  ability  to  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  at  any  time  without  injury  to  Canada  and 
the  Empire,  the  result  of  the  elections  was  disappointing. 
But  such  disappointment  may  well  be  assuaged  in  the  con- 


solation which  comes  from  the  reflectioii  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Canadians  on  the  merest  suspicion  that  the  agree- 
ment might  impair  our  fiscal  independence  and  weaken  the 
Imperial  tie,  promptly  and  loyally  subordinated  all  considera- 
tions of  material  gain  .to  the  nobler  impulse  to  keep  our  people 
and  our  country  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  the  flag  and  true 
to  the  Empire. 

In  this  knowledge  there  is  consolation  and  hope  for  every- 
one of  us.  By  this  aot  of  unselfish  devotion,  Canada  has  raised 
herself  to  the  position  of  a  nation,  within  a  nation  and  among 
the  nations.  She  has  gained  for  herself  the  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  she  has  declined  to  deal  on  the  basis  or  plan 
lately  offered,  and  she  has  won  for  herself  the  pride  and  the 
affection  of  those  for  whose  sake  she  has  chosen  to  make 
sacrifices.  In  asserting  herself  she  has  found  herself,  and  her 
citizens  are  the  better,  the  richer  and  the  happier  and  should 
be  the  nobler  for  it. 

The  Taft  Fieldiiig  Trade  Agreement. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  consider  the  proposed  Trade 
Agreement  around  which  the  recent  election  campaign  cen- 
tered.   It  follows  from  what  I  have  just  said  that  we  must  j 
regard  revival  of  the  deep  spirit  of  Canadiauism  as  a  factor 
of  great  weight  in  causing  the  defeat  of  the  late  Government. 

Whether  or  not  the  appeal  to  thiis  sentiment  was  justJifled, 
whether  or  not  those  of  us  who  allowed  ourselves  to  be  swayed 
by  this  appeal  were  needlessly  alarmed,  are  miatters  tihat  do 
not  concern  me  art;  present.  The  siigndfioant  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  From  tjhe 
eniiphasis  with  which  the  answer  was  given  to  the  appeal,  there 
must  be  a  consideraible  measure  of  satisfaction,  even  for  any 
of  those  wiho  may  have  deprecated  the  adoption  of  such  a 
method  of  camipaiigning. 

But  there  were  other  factors  of  undoubted  influence  in 
bnin.ginig  about  'the  defeat  of  the  Government,  to  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  shut  our  eyes. 

Despite  the  attempt  to  ridicule  the  cry,  "  Let  well  eniough 
alone,"  I  aim  convinced  from  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  result 
of  the  election,  coupled  with  the  prosiperous  conditions  which 
obtain  in  Canada,  that  our  people  paid  heed  to  the  cry,  and 
chose  to  continue  the  policy  unohaniged,  rather  than  to  deviate 
inito  alluring  by-paths  whdioh  led  we  knew  not  whither. 

The  greater  the  temptaition  that  this  proposed  Recipriociity 
agreement  may  have  been  in  this  respect,  the  greater  the  credit 
to  those  Canadians  who  placed  national  ^ideals  ahead  of  any 
personal  gain  or  political  bias. 

In  the  remarkalble  change  in  the  political  oomplexion  of 
Eastern  Canada,  linoluding  rural  as  well  as  urban  oonstituen- 
cies,  there  is  afforde'd  proof  that  our  farmers  and  our  artisans 
were  awakened  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
ihome  market,  and  that  our  industrial  and  artisan  classes  asso- 
ciated their  prosperity  with  thie  pnospenity  of  the  farmer. 

The  market  of  eiighty  or  ninety  millions,  with  its  alleged 
advantages  in  the  way  of  higher  prices,  did  not  look  lattractive 
to  the  Canadian  farmer,  who  is  .alble  to  sell  at  his  very  door 
80  per  cent,  of  everything  he  produces  at  iprioes  which  net 
him  a  substantial  return  upon  his  time  and  investment. 

Since  this  inference  is  justified,  it  enables  us  to  look  for- 
ward with  good  hope  and  splendid  confidence  to  the  future, 
for,  with  our  agricultural  and  industrial  classes  working  in 
harmony,  'oach  seeking  to  adviamoe  the  interest  of  the  other, 
Canada  will  experience  a  development  such  as  we  have  never 
known  before. 

We  may  not,  however,  overlook  the  siigniifioance  of  the 
almost  solid  vote  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Our  friends, 
the  comparatively  newly-arrived  farmers  on  the  plains,  evi- 
dently wanted  Reciprocity,  and  wanted  it  badly.  With  them, 
access  to  a  larger  and  a  closer  market  was  the  moving  consid- 
eration. 
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Wtot  itiiiey  ViOited  'ho  secure  for  ithemselves  is  one  of  iihe 
many  bemefits  whiioh  the  farmieirs  of  the  East  already  ipossess. 
The  jealousy  with  wtoich  that  .possession  is  guarded  in  the 
Easit  gives  ground  for  the  ihope,  as  it  is  my  belief,  that  with 
the  increase  of  the  distributing  and  manufacturing  centres 
thirouighout  thie  West,  sentiment  theTe  will  undergo  a  rapid 
modifioati.on^,  for  there  ©an  ,be  no  donbt  thiat  wiith  the  certain 
increase  of  a  ooinsuminig  papulation  near  at  hand,  the  Western 
farmer's  a<ppreciatiion  of  the  value  of  the  home  market  will 
become  intensified. 

It  is  also  most  gratifying  to-  see  in  the  answer  of  the  elec- 
toralte  a  recogmition  of  the  duty  wihiioh  we  owe  posterity,  in 
conservang  our  natural  resources  to  iour  own  use.  Canada  is 
in  most  urgent  need  of  Practical  Protection,  and  iher  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  it.  She  needs  to  toe  protected  in  some 
measure  against  her  foreign  competitors,  but  she  needs  to  be 
protected  in  an  even  greater  degree  against  those  who  would 
destroy  and  waste  the  gifts  Which  a  beneificent  Proividemce  has 
bestowed  upon  us. 

We  refused,  and  wisely  so,  to  place  Canada's  natural 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  a  peoiple  who  by  their  reckless- 
ness have  idepleted  their  own  natural  resources  to  the  verge 
of  exhaustion. 

Wiherefore,  we  must  insist,  as  the  ©onidition  upion  whicih 
others  may  utilize  our  Canadian  resources,  that  they  shall 
buiJd  ithelir  mills  anid  factories  and  ido  their  manufacturing 
in  Canada,  thereby  helpinig  to  build  up  this  country  and  add- 
ing to  its  general  prosperity. 

In  expressing  these  views  I  offer  no  opinion  at  this  time 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Reciprocity  .as  such,  tout  am 
sianiply  showing  from  the  verdiiot  of  the  people  the  feelings 
and  idesires  which  prompted  them  to  vote  as  they  did. 

Underlying  their  aotion  were  probably  some  mi&tives  other 
than  those  I  'have  mentioned,  but  from  a  close  S'tudy  of  the 
situation  anid  from  opinions  gathered  from  every  Provinice 
in  Canada,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  most  compelling  motives 
were  those  which  h.ave  been  outlined  aborve. 

If  'We  are  agreed  on  this,  then  it  behooves  us  to  shape  our 
policies  aooordiingly,  making  sure  that  our  future  building  is 
upon  the  foiundatiiom  whicih  the  pieople  have  laid  for  us. 

It  is  neither  my  intention  nor  my  desire  on  this  occasion  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  economics  of  "  the  pact."  To 
do  so  would  be  fruitless,  and  it  would  be  unconvinicing,  because 
Reciprocity  in  lOanada  is  apparently  dead  beyond  any  chance 
of  revival  for  a  generation  at  least. 

Let  me  now  miake  it  iclear  and  emphatic  that,  lall  reports  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  took  no  part  in  the  contest. 

As  befitted  an  organization  of  our  istanding  land  importance, 
we  took  an  early  opportunity  to  place  ourselves  on  record 
regarding  the  Agreement.  Our  ooniclusions  were  reached  only 
after  calm  deMtoerabion,  and  our  utteranices  were  characterized 
by  moderatiion  and  toieratiion.  Moreover,  the  agreement  at 
that  time  was  not  an  active  political  issue.  Later,  when  it 
became  so,  thie  attitude  of  the  Association  was  fixed  as  one 
of  strict  neutrality,  and  to  that  attituide  we  consistently 
adhered. 

Once  and  for  all  let  it  be  understood  th:at  the  Canadian 
Manjufaciturers'  Aseociiatiion  is  not  a  poiitioal  organization.  Its 
opportunities  for  useful  service  to  the  manufacturing  intereste 
of  Canada  are  too  numerious  and  too  important  to  warrant 
thiose  entrusted  with  its  destinies  taking  any  chance  of  wreck- 
ing it  on  the  rock  of  poQitios  or  the  shioials  of  party. 

So  much  by  way  of  digression.  Now  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, "  What  is  the  outlook  for  Canadian  industry  and  what 
are  the  wisest  lines  of  policy  for  us  to  follow?" 

If  there  is  one  thing  clearer  than  another  in  the  mandate 
of  the  people,  it  is  that  we  shall  hiold  ourselves  free  from  en- 
tangling trade  alliances,  direct  our  energies  to  building  up  a 


strong  home  market,  and  thus  make  ourselves  a  self-contained 
people. 

To  this  end  we  must  have  stability  of  tariff,  for  only  by 
stabillity  will  continued  coming  of  desirable  immigrants  ajnd 
the  investment  of  outsiide  capital  be  encouraged.  And  it  is 
people  and  capital  we  must  have — ^people  by  the  million,  capi- 
tal toy  tens  lOf  miillions  and  hundreds  of  millions — lif  we  are  to 
reach  the  development  of  whidh  Canada  is  capable. 

Pray  observe  that  I  do  not  adviocate  a  higher  tariff,  or  even 
a  hiigh  tariff.  Our  Association,  and  the  individual  members 
wfho  compose  it,  would  be  ill-advised  to  ask  for  miaterial  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  duty.  The  vote  of  the  people  cannot 
be  distorted  into  a  building  permit  to  heighten  the  tariff  wall, 
but  it  endorses  the  policy  of  reasonable,  moderalr.,  faii'  and 
practical  protection;  beyonid  that  it  does  not  go.  Some  items 
in  our  tariff  may  not  be  fair;  then  let  us  put  them  right  after 
ascertaining  all  the  facts  and  consulting  the  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

But  once  we  have  the  tariff  right,  let  dt  be  maintained  on 
a  reasonable,  stable  basis,  so  that  our  people  may  be  satisfied, 
a  good  class  of  immigration  brought  in,  capital  protected,  en- 
couragement given  to  our  farmers  and  artisans,  and  a  con- 
tinu:ance  and  extension  given  to  old  and  existing  industries  and 
to  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

My  reference  to  "  industry  "  is  in  its  broadest  sense.  Manu- 
facturing is  not  the  only  interest  we  must  consider,  nor  the 
only  development  lOur  Associiation  should  seek  to  promote. 
Agriculture,  fruit  growing,  stock  raJising,  fishing,  mining,  lum- 
toering,  and  other  industries  have  equal,  if  not  actually 
stronger,  claims  upon  the  consideraition  of  those  who  frame 
our  laws. 

If  we  are  to  rest  our  future  prosperity  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion, if  our  aim  .as  a  nation  is  to  become  self-contained,  we 
must  first  see  to  it  that  our  growing  toasic  industries  are  taken 
care  of,  for  these  are  the  essentials  without  which  all  else 
must  languish  and  decay. 

Other  industries  need  protection  just  as  mianufacturing 
needs  protection,  .and  we  should  see  to  it  that  they  get  it. 

In  using  the  word  "  protection  "  I  .mean  far  more  than  mere 
tariff  proteiction.  The  protection  the  ordinary  tariff  affords  is 
well  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but,  like  a  coffer-dam,  it  is  in- 
tended only  as  .a  temporary  aid  to  permit  the  solid  work  of 
construction  to  go  forward. 

We  need  to  stody  German  methiods  to  know  w.hat  "  practical 
protection  "  really  means.  Reforestation,  conservation  of  all 
our  natural  res'ources,, experimental  farms,  seed  inspection,  ele- 
vators, cold  storage,  transportation,  biological  stations,  fisto 
hatcheries,  geological  surveys,  fire  ranging,  and  research  of 
every  kind,  are  as  essentially  a  part  of  a  comprehensive,  prac- 
tical .protective  pioJicy  as  the  tariff  ever  w-as  or  ever  will  be. 
These  .are  the  kinds  of  practical  protection  we  should  strive 
most  earnestly  to  secure  and  to  extend,  because  these  afford 
the  only  safe  ■an.d  sane  basis  upon  which  to  build  for  tihe 
future.  Our  competitors  to  the  south  are  realizing  this,  and 
have  already  out-distanced  us  in  progressiveness  of  this  prac- 
tical policy;  we  .must  speedily  follow  .their  example  or  suffer 
the  consequences  of  our  inaction. 

By  working  -along  these  lines,  we  shall  accomplish  more 
for  our  country  and  for  ourselves  than  in  any  other  way. 
My  best  wish  for  Canada  is  that  we  shall  be  a  united  people, 
mutually  interdependent,  and  as  far  as  possible,  politely 
independent  of  friends  and  neighbors.  To  this  end,  each  per- 
son, each  locality,  each  class,  must  do  his  and  its  share  to 
promote  the  welPbeing  of  the  whole  country  at  large.  Ttoe 
artisan,  the  farmer,  the  fisherman,  the  miner,  the  manufac- 
turer, and  everybody,  everywhere  in  Canada,  must  work  in 
close  and  cordial  harmony,  producing  for  one  another,  con- 
suming the  products  of  one  another,  helping  one  another 
where  toelp  is  needed;  giving  and  receiving,  offering  and  ac- 
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cepting,  always  in  the  spirit  that  everything  we  do,  we  do 
for  Canada  and  the  Empire.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  we 
reach  our  maximum  efficiency,  our  maximum  prosperity,  and 
our  maximum  of  joy,  peace  and  happiness. 

The  Tariff  Coiiiiiiis^ioii. 

We  are  all  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  early  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission.  Business  men  ivuow 
how  indispensable  it  is  to  have  accurate  information  and  ex- 
pert advice  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in  carrying  on  the 
enterprises  over  which  they  preside.  Yet,  "mirabile  dictu," 
in  the  greatest  of  all  Canadian  businesses,  namely  the  shap- 
ing of  our  fiscal  policy,  we  have  hitherto  been  content  to  pro- 
ceed on  incomplete  data,  and  to  be  guided  by  advice  that  we 
have  known  to  be  biased. 

Tariff  making  in  a  proper  way  is  a  science;  like  most 
sciences,  it  can  only  be  mastered  by  long  and  patient  study 
and  keen  research. 

No  single  Minister  of  the  Crown,  no  set  of  Ministers,  with 
Hiultitudinous  duties  of  office  to  attend  to,  can  hope  to  achieve 
real  success  in  the  difficult  problems  which  a  tariff  presents. 
They  must  have  help,  and  that  help  should  be  of  the  very 
highest  class  and  greatest  calibre  obtainable.  Ministers  must 
surround  themselves  with  men  of  wide  experience  in  tariff 
matters,  men  of  well  seasoned  judgment,  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  searching  investigations,  and  to  bring  to  light 
the  cold,  naked  truth  and  hard  material  facts,  men  on  whose 
advice  and  opinion  reliance  may  safely  be  placed. 

In  appointing  a  Tariff  Commission  of  this  kind,  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  the  Honourable  R.  L.  Borden,  will  adopt  the 
safest  means  of  ensuring  "a  square  deal"  to  all  classes  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  consumers  and  to  every  interest, 
and  this  will  go  a  long  way  towards  taking  the  tariff  effectually 
out  of  politics,  and  relegating  it  to  that  sphere  of  business  to 
which  it  properly  belongs. 

It  is  conceivable  that  such  a  move  may  exercise  a  more  or 
less  unsettling  influence  on  business  for  a  time,  but  this  is  of 
minor  importance,  compared  with  the  desideratum  of  righting 
wrongs  if  any  such  there  be. 

No  matter  what  the  cost  may  be,  and  no  matter  whose  toes 
may  be  trodden  upon,  let  us  first  get  our  tariff  right  and  fair, 
then  let  us  ensure  its  stability,  making  from  time  to  time 
only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  changing  conditions  ot 
the  country  demand. 

As  manufacturers  we  should  be  able,  we  should  be  willing 
to  view  the  creation  of  a  Tariff  Commission  with  complacency, 
so  I  hope  we  will  all  facilitate  this  work  as  far  as  we  can,  by 
giving  such  data  as  we  are  able  to  supply. 

Transportation. 

The  subject  of  transportation  is  one  of  such  tremendous 
scope,  I  cannot  do  more  to-day  than  touch  upon  one  or  two 
aspects  of  it.  If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  lor 
us  to  examine  the  voluminous  statistics  available,  which  re- 
veal their  own  wonderful  story  of  progress  and  of  develop- 
ment. But  this  will  have  to  be  reserved  for  a  future  occas- 
ion. 

The  importance  of  extending  and  improving  our  East  and 
West  communication  as  a  means  of  binding  all  the  parts  of 
Canada  together,  have  been  brought  under  your  notice  by 
my  predecessors  in  office.  The  subject  is,  however,  of  such 
importance  that  it  must  he  again  emphasized.  Canada  is  a 
vast  country,  going  forward  to  a  vast  amount  of  Commerce, 
Trade  and  Travel. 

Obviously  our  interest  is  to  keep  the  movement  of  that 
busini-ss  as  far  as  possible  in  purely  Cdnadian  channels  Every 
ton  of  freight  which  is  carried  over  a  Canadian  railway  or  in 


a  Canadian  ship  means  so  much  work  for  Canadian  crews, 
with  all  the  concomitant  advantages  in  the  way  of  Home 
Trade  and  Home  Markets  for  our  farmers,  our  shopkeepers, 
our  manufacturers.  Every  ton  of  Canadian  freight  diverted 
to  an  American  railroad  or  to  an  American  vessel  loses  to  us 
advantages  that  would  otherwise  be  ours,  and  enriches  our 
formidable  commercial  rival  at  our  expense. 

Happily  we  have  followed  an  east  and  west  policy  for 
years;  unconsciously,  perhaps,  at  first,  but  latterly  with  fixed 
purposes  and  keen  intent.  What  confirmed  us  in  this  purpose, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  been  the  sight  of  no  less  than 
nineteen  feeders  to  United  States  railroads  run  up  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  our  border;  some  actually  across  it,  waiting 
only  for  the  opportunity  to  reach  out  for  our  traffic  and  to 
divert  it  to  their  own  uses. 

By  rapid  construction  of  new  lines  and  by  double  tracking 
old  ones,  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  handle  and  control  the 
situation  fairly  well.  Bnt  the  vast  territories  to  be  served 
are  of  such  tremendous  extent,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  re- 
linquish our  efforts  r.or  even  to  hesitate  to  go  on. 

The  resulting  stimulus  thus  given  to  inter-provincial 
trade,  has  and  will  continue  to  more  than  repay  the  coun- 
try and  its  railroads  for  everything  done.  Then  again  we 
are  gainers  by  having  made  Canada  the  commercial  high- 
way between  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Freights  which  will 
not  stand  delays  incidental  to  an  all-water  route,  now  go  across 
our  half  of  the  North  American  Continent,  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  way.  The  volume  of  this  traffic  has  already 
attained  large  proportions,  but  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  what  the  traffic  must  be  when  the  great  Empire 
of  China  is  fully  aroused  from  its  slumber  of  centuries. 

Anticipating  the  developments  certain  to  ensue,  we  should 
bring  our  transcontinental  transportation  facilities  to  the 
very  highest  point  of  efficiency,  since  their  bearing  upon 
Canada's  future  prosperity  is  great,  almost  beyond  compu- 
tation. 

The  expenditures  of  public  money  on  transportation  have 
already  been  very  heavy.  In  cash  subsidies  alon°  the  rail- 
ways have  received  from  the  federal  treasury,  from  the  several 
provinces  and  from  various  municipalities  over  $200,000,000.00. 
In  addition,  they  have  received  enormous  grants  of  lands 
from  the  Dominion  and  from  the  Provinces,  amounting  to 
over  55,0'00,000  acres.  At  the  low  estimate  of  $3.00  an 
acre,  this  sums  up  in  cash  and  in  land  subsidies  given  by 
the  Canadian  people  $36d, 000, 000.00. 

Great  as  this  expenditure  has  been,  none  of  us  regret  it, 
and  few  there  be  now  left  to  say  that  it  was  not  justified. 

Without  transportation  facilities  what  would  the  Canadian 
West  be  to-day?  Transportation  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  has  made  ^lanitoba,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  British 
Columbia  what  they  are.  It  has  opened  up  their  fertile  fields 
for  settlement,  enhanced  the  value  O'f  their  land,  brought  the 
home  market  and  the  markets  of  the  world  nearer  to  their 
very  doors, — in  short  it  has  induced  a  condition  of  general 
prosperity  for  which  we  are  dervoutly  thankful,  and  from 
which  we  have  all  benefited. 

Looked  at  in  another  way,  our  contributions  towards 
improving  Canadian  transportation  facilities  have  added  to  the 
value  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  the  farmers  of  our  Western 
Provinces  produce.  Their  grain  is  now  always  worth  to 
them  the  price  which  grain  will  bring  in  Liverpool,  less 
freight  and  insurance.  The  prevailing  low  freight  rate  on 
grain  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  tide  water,  is  only  made 
possible  by  the  canals  we  have  built,  by  the  waterways  we 
have  improved,  and  by  the  new  waterways  we  are  promised 
shall  be  built,  and  for  the  use  of  which  no  toll  of  any  kind 
is  or  should  be  exacted.  Our  expenditure  in  this  way  up  to 
1910  was  over  $97,000,000.00.  The  interest  on  this  amount, 
plus  the  cost  of  repairs,  maintenance  and  operation,  is  what 
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we  annually  contribute  towards  enhancing  the  value  of  Wes- 
tern wheat.  Every  bushel  of  grain  that  has  been  moved  by 
the  Canadian  routes  during  the  past  few  years,  has  thus 
been  increased  in  value  between  5  and  6  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  and 
the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  are  built,  the  through  rate  to  Liver- 
pool will  be  reduced  by  another  4  cents,  making  in  all  10 
cents  per  bushel  which  our  transportation  policy  has  added, 
or  will  add,  to  the  value  of  the  -Western  farmer's  crop. 
This  one  illustration  shows  what  an  important  bearing  trans- 
portation has  on  our  national  prosperity,  and  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  a  continued  forward  policy  of  develop- 
ment in  regard  thereto. 

Of  the  many  other  aspects  of  this  problem,  there  is  one  to 
which  I  shall  specially  refer;  that  is,  the  general  readjust- 
ment of  East  and  West  rates  soon  to  be  made  imperative 
by  the  situation  now  developing  in  the  West. 

Winnipeg  cannot  expect  that  it  will  always  be  the  dis- 
tributing centre  for  the  vast  territory  from  the  head  of 
the  great  unsalted  seas  of  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Already  important  centres  are  springing  up  to  challenge 
its  supremacy.  With  the  building  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Railway  and  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  the  enlarging  of  the 
Welland  Canal,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
growth  of  these  centres  will  be  hastened,  and  their  impor- 
tance to  each  surrounding  community  will  be  intensified. 
It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  within  ten  years  the  industrial 
geography  of  the  Canadian  West  will  he  much  changed. 
A  re-adjustment  of  freight  rates  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  this  is  one  of  the  important  consid- 
erations which  business  men  must  keep  in  mind,  and  for 
which  we  must  prepare  ourselves  as  best  we  may  be  able. 

Extra-Provincial  Legislation. 

Brief  reference  has  been  made  above  to  Interprovincial 
trade;  let  me  now  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against  the 
extra-provincial  corporation  licensing  system  in  vogue  in 
our  several  provinces. 

I  In  the  first  place,  it  is  un-Canadian  and  parochial,  because 
~]  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  free  interchange  of  products  between 

:  Province  and  Province,  and  is  a  direct  contravention  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  Canadian  Federation.  It  is 
disintegrating  in  its  effect  and  has  induced  a  spirit  of  retal- 
iation which  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  will  engen- 
der a  policy  of  exclusion  and  of  provincial  isolation.  It  is 
discriminatory,  in  that  it  places  corporate  bodies  under  a 
serious  handicap,  while  it  gives  individuals  and  partnerships 
an  open  field. 

The  only  justification  I  have  ever  heard  offered  for  it  is, 
that  our  Provincial  Governments  "need  the  money,"  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  resort  to  this  means  of  raising  a  revenue, 
is  on  a  par  with  selling  one's  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

In  the  efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  pernicious  legis- 
lation, our  Association  has  tried  moral  suasion  until  patience 
is  well-nigh  exhausted;  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  these  Provincial  acts  by 
legal  process;  by  carrying  the  matter  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  P^ngland  if  necessary. 

Accident  Prevention  and  Workmen's  Compensation. 

Among  the  other  legislative  problems  in  which  we  as 
manufacturers  must  interest  ourselves,  one  of  most  vital 
importance  is  that  of  accident  prevention  and  accident  com 
pensation.  The  brain  and  brawn  of  our  working  people  is 
the  greatest  asset  the  country  possesses.  Since  we  all  be- 
lieve in  the  conserfation  of  our  natural  resources,  we  can- 
not devote  ourselves  to  a  worthier  cause  than  that  of  con- 


serving the  lives  and  the  health  of  those  through  whose 
skill  and  industry  our  business  activities  and  our  Mills 
and  Factories  are  operated. 

Humanitarian  motives  alone  should  move  us  to  give  best 
thought  to  this  problem,  but  apart  from  this,  it  is  equally 
a  matter  of  good  business,  for  it  will  handsomely  repay  for  all 
the  time  and  money  we  give  to  this  work. 

When  accidents  occur,  as  they  do  from  time  to  time  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  taken,  there  should  be  a  ready 
means  of  ensuring  prompt  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
injured,  or  to  his  or  her  family  if  an  accident  should  ter- 
minate fatally. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  fight  for  this  com- 
pensation, which  should  be  payable  as  a  form  of  insurance, 
upon  proof  of  the  accident,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  this 
insurance  should  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  charge  upon 
production. 

In  the  absence  of  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  matter 
in  this  way,  many  of  us  have  had  recourse  to  liability  insur- 
ance. In  principle,  liability  insurance  is  pernicious.  As  a 
means  of  evading  responsibility  it  may  at  times  be  justifiable, 
but  it  would  be  immeasurably  better  and  more  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  to  have  this  plan  replaced  by  a  form  of 
insurance  that  would  bring  about  the  results  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  among  us  to-day  in  Mr.  F.  C 
Schwedtman,  a  man  who  has  ma:de  a  careful  study  of  acci- 
dent prevention,  and  of  the  different  compensation  and  in- 
surance schemes  in  use  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Schwedtman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  is  obligingly  to  give  us  an  illustrated  lecture  on  this 
subject  this  evening.  His  utterances  will  be  interesting  and 
instructive,  so  I  ask  all  of  you  to  come  and  hear  him. 

Immigration. 

Now  a  few  words  about  immigration.  Being  a  steady, 
constant  believer  in  Practical  Protection,  I  am  firm  in  the 
opinion  that  we  should  protect  all  Canadian  interests.  The 
labor  interest  is  a  big  interest  in  Canada,  entitled  to  equal 
recognition  with  farming,  mining,  fishing,  lumbering  and 
manufacturing.  If  the  bars  are  to  be  kept  up  to  regulate, 
and  where  necessary,  retard,  the  dumprng  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  kept  up  to 
regulate  and  to  retard  the  dumping  of  foreign  labor. 

But  there  is  reason  in  all  things,  so  when  and  where  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  artisans  and  workmen  for  whom  there 
is  a  pressing  need  and  steady  work,  it  is  fair  to  ask  organized 
labor  to  either  supply  the  demand  or  to  withdraw  opposi- 
tion to  the  admission  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  workpeople  to 
meet  our  need. 

In  imaking  this  suggestion  it  is  not  in  my  mind  to  flood 
the  Canadian  market  with  cheap  foreign  labor. 

There  is  no  general  scarcity  of  skilled  help  at  present, 
though  in  some  localities  there  is  need  of  more  help  even 
now,  but  on  the  whole  the  supply  seems  to  be  fairly  plenti- 
ful. But  it  has  happened  that  valuable  business  has  been 
lost  to  Canada  because  of  the  inability  of  some  of  our  manu- 
facturers to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  help,  and 
it  is  cases  of  this  kind  that  capital  and  labor  must  work 
together  to  strive  to  take  care  of.  May  I  commend  this  sug- 
gestion to  our  friends  of  the  labor  unions,  and  ask  them  to 
consider  it  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  friendliness  all 
round. 

Our  Association. 

I  have  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  your  time,  and  so  will 
close  with  a  passing  reference  to  our  Association  and  to  the 
way  we  govern  ourselves. 
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From  a  fairly  long  acquaintance  with  and  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  coupled 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  machinery  by  which  it 
is  controlled,  I  feel  sure  that  its  usefulness  and  effectiveness 
can  be  improved  by  getting  back  to  the  simple  principles 
which  every  one  of  us  employ  in  the  management  of  our 
own  businesses. 

Our  present  system  of  having  every  matter  of  importance 
first  passed  upon  by  a  committee,  and  then  approved  by  the 
Council,  may  ensure  thoroughness  and  breadth  of  view,  if 
we  could  always  get  full  committees  together  whenever  their 
advice  is  needed,  but  in  practice  this  cannot  be  done.  Delays 
therefore  are  inevitable,  for  even  after  a  committee  has 
taken  action,  the  Council  has  still  to  be  consulted;  this  adds 
to  the  delay  and  aggravates  the  situation.  Furthermore,  our 
Council  has  in  my  opinion  became  unwieldy,  because  it  is 
now  composed  of  over  150  men,  who  are  expected  to  come 
together  from  all  parts  of  Canada  (at  their  own  expense) 
once  a  month,  to  receive  the  reports  of  committees  and  to 
direct  the  Association's  policy.  During  the  past  year,  the 
attendance  at  our  Council  meetings  has  averaged  about  40, 
but  even  with  that  number  it  is  too  large  for  the  successful 
transaction  of  our  business. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  may  safely  dispense  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  red  tape  that  characterizes  the  governing 
of  our  Association. 

Our  by-laws,  framed  years  ago,  were  adrhirably  suited 
to  the  smaller  though  lusty  organization  for  which  they 
were  designed,  but  we  have  since  outgrown  them. 

The  additions  recently  made  to  our  staff  have  materially 
lightened  the  duties  of  our  various  committees.  Since  we 
have  confidence  in  our  officers,  let  us  place  more  responsi- 
bility on  them.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  committees  should 
be  dispensed  with,  since  there  will  always  be  a  wide  field 
of  usefulness  for  them  in  directing  lines  of  investigation, 
and  in  the  general  supervision  of  our  policies.  But  as  at 
present  constituted,  our  committees  are  at  times  a  clog  to 
the  despatch  of  business,  and  so  we  must  cast  about  for  a 
remedy. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  appointment  of  a  small 
board  of  governors  or  directors,  to  be  convened  whenever 
necessity  arises.  Any  travelling  expenses  they  incur  in 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Association  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  general  funds.  This  board  should  be  clothed  with  most 
of  the  powers  at  present  vested  in  our  Executive  Council, 
and  the  officers  of  the  various  departments  should  report 
direct  to  the  Board. 

This  Board  should  have  discretion  to  state  the  views  and 
voice  the  attitude  of  the  Association  on  all  ordinary  matters 
coming  before  them,  reserving  for  the  Council,  at  quarterly 
meetings,  all  questions  which  involve  a  change  of  policy  or 
upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  or  is  likely  to  arise. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  must  be  appar- 
ent, so  before  this  annual  meeting  adjourns  on  Thursday,  I 
hope  the  matter  will  be  fully  discussed  and  action  taken 
thereon. 

The  Ottawa  Valley  Branch. 

It  would  have  been  most  gratifying  to  me  if  my  term  as 
President  of  the  Association  had  been  marked,  as  I  sin- 
cerely wished  it  to  be  marked,  by  the  creation  and  establish- 
ment of  a  Branch  of  the  Association  in  Ottawa  for  the  whole 
Ottawa  Valley. 

Obviously  I  cannot  urge  this  from  the  chair,  out  I  can 
ask  the  members  from  Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  Valley  to  press 
hard  for  a  Branch  at  Ottawa.  Look  at  Halifax,  Quebec, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines  and  other  places. 

Let  me  teJl  my  peo:ple  from  Ottawa  that  I  have  the  promise, 
the  firm  "promise,  of  the  Vioe-Presidemit,  also  the  promise  of 


many  members  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Hamilton, 
Braatford,  Vancoiuver,  and  the  other  big  cities,  to  heilp  us. 
Wherefore,  why  not  Ottawa? 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  for  a  long  time  on 
the  Executive  Council,  to  have  attended  many  Annual  Meet- 
ings, to  have  been  two  years  your  Vice-Pres.ideTit,  and  to  have 
occupied  the  high  office  of  President  of  this  splendid  Associa- 
tion  since  September  of  last  year. 

Thus  you  may  know  that  special  opportunities  have  been 
given  me  to  judge  of  the  work  done  by  our  Council,  by  our 
Standing  Committees,  by  our  Special  Committees,  at  our 
Branches,  in  the  different  parts  of  Canada  which  I  visit  fre- 
quently. I  am  also  well  informed  of  the  biard  work  done  by 
our  Secretary  and  his  assiistants,  and  by  the  Managers  of  our 
various  Departments. 

We  have  a  splendid  orgamization,  well  officereid  throughout, 
so  no  President  can  take  much  credit  persoiially  for  what  is 
done  year  by  year. 

As  your  retiring  President  I  take  leave  to  tell  you  that 
some  of  our  officers  are  underpaid,  some  overworked.  I  know 
what  that  means,  for  I've  always  been  underpaid,  always  over- 
worked, and  so  I  sympathize  wLth  those  who  suffer  as  I  have 
suffered,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  amyone  who  h,as  been  over- 
looked in  this  way  wiill  be  attended  to  by  the  proper  com- 
mittee, assisted  by  the  mew  President  and  Vice-President. 

To  the  new  President,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Curry,  a  brother  Blue- 
nose,  whom  you  have  very  properly  honored  by  giving  him  a 
unanimous  call  by  acclamation  to  be  your  head — ito  Mr.  Curry 
I  extend  hearty  greetings  and  every  good  wish  for  a  smooth 
path  along  a  rugged  way,  and  close  by  returning  to  every  one 
of  you,  member,  maniager,  officer  and  staff,  my  cordial,  hearty 
thanks  for  the  support  and  backing,  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness that  has  been  so  generously  bestowed  upon  me  during  my 
tenure  of  office,  as 

Your  willing  servant, 

W.  H.  Rowley, 

President. 

The  address  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 

Mr.  Curry. — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  very  able  address  you  have  just  given  and  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  earnest  work  you  have  done  for  the  Association 
during  your  Presidential  year.  I  also  wish  to  apologize  to  you 
for  the  very  little  help  that  you  have  received  from  me.  The 
only  excuse  I  can  offer  is  that  I  was  particularly  busy  with 
new  Companies  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  tout  perhaps  that 
excuse  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  and  some  of  the  others 
when  I  state  I  was  endeavoring  to  build  up  new  industries 
that  would  mean  about  $8,000,000  of  manufactures  in  Canada 
that  have  heretofore  been  imported,  and  that  meant  the  pur- 
chasing of  goods  from  the  rest  of  you  to  the  extent  of  four 
or  five  million  dollars.  (Applause.)  I  was  also  very  deeply 
moved  and  deeply  interested  in  this  Reciprocity  question,  and 
1  can  say  to  the  President  that  not  on  political  grounds  at 
all  I  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Reciprocity;  and  'had  Mr.  Bor- 
den come  out  and  had  the  policies  been  reversed,  and  had 
■Mr.  Borden  taken  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  said, 
"We  must  have  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States,"  I  would 
have  gone  on  fighting  just  as  bitterly  against  him  as  I  did 
against  the  other  side.  I  thought  at  one  time  perhaps  I  was  going 
too  far  in  proposing  a  placard  in  our  works,  anid  I  thought  I 
would  see  how  the  President  felt  on  the  matter,  and  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  that  I  proposed  to  put  up  a  placard  in  our  works 
that  this  Company  is  opposed  to  Reciprocity  because  we  be- 
lieve it  will  injure  our  British  connections,  our  Canadian 
railways,  our  Canadian  shipping  ports  and  Canadian  home 
markets,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  would  toe  over- 
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stepping  the  bounds  in  doing  tliat.  I  wanted  to  knowwtiere  lie 
stood  and  if  he  was  (doing  anything  similar.  He  wrote  back  to  say- 
that  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  lamd  e^very  man,  woman  and 
child  connected  with  it,  together  with  their  sisters  and 
oousins  amd  launts,  know  that  this  Comipany  is  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Reciprocity,  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
be  to  the  end.    I  thought  then  I  was  justified  in  placarding. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  you  all  to  rise  and  give 
three  cheers  for  our  President. 

The  members  rose,  and  after  cheers  were  given,  joined  in 
singing  "  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

The  President. — Mr.  Curry  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  words  you  have  said  about  the 
address.  I  am  also  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen  that 
you  will  on  Thursiday  relieve  me  of  this  onerous  position. 
Some  of  you  may  simile,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  mian  who 


sits  in  this  chair  and  has  the  Presidency  and  conduct  of  this 
i^ssoeiation,  and  has  to  be  responsible  for  it,  has  no  easy 
task.   You  will  next  year  have  a  very  much  better  man. 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned  to  half-past  ten  to-morrow 
morning. 


SECOND  DAY 

Morning  Session 
Wednesday,  October  11th,  1911. 

At  10.30'  a.m.  the  President  called  the  Convention  to  order 
and  asked  the  Secretary  to  read  his  Report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

Canadian  Manufacturers  Association: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my 
fifth  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  your  organization. 

Following  the  practice  of  former  years,  I  shall  refrain 
from  discussing  what  ds  so  fully  covered  in  the  reporte  of 
the  standing  committees.  A  summary  of  their  outstanding 
features  might  serve  to  emphasize  the  wide  scope  of  the 
Association's  work,  and  to  accentuate  its  usefulness,  but 
my  time  is  limited,  and  I  prefer  that  you  should  form  your 
own  impressions  as  the  record  of  achievement  is  unfolded. 

In  general,  however,  let  me  say  that  the  year  bas  been 
one  of  continued  activity  and  progress.  In  the  problems 
presented  there  ihas  been  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  aggres- 
sive work  along-  lines  that  gave  promise  of  beneficial 
results  to  the  membership  at  large,  nor  has  there  been 
any  cause  to  complain  of  members  failing  to  take  advantage 
of  that  personal  service  whidh  we  always  pride  ourselves 
on  being  able  to  afford.  Indeed  the  tendency  for  members  to 
utilize  the  Association's  departments  for  procuring  infor- 
mation and  for  adjusting  difficulties  seems  to  increase  as 
time  goes  by.  The  calls  of  this  kind  that  have  been  made 
upon  your  staff  during  the  past  year  have  been  more  num- 
erous than  ever  before.  Happily  in  the  majority  of  cases 
we  have  been  able  to  act  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  thereby 
earning  for  ourselves  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  been 
served. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  of  the  additional  strengtli 
it  lends  our  organization.  Personally  I  never  care  to  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  direct  and  individual  service  to  a  manu- 
facturer as  an  inducement  for  him  to  join  or  remain  a 
member  of  our  Association.  I  much  prefer  that  he  should 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  question  and  give  his  support, 
because  of  the  general  benefits  whidh  be  derives  from  our 
activity  in  the  way  of  safer  and  saner  legislation,  protec- 
tion from  aggression  of  all  kinds,  and  the  grea/ter  stability 
which  we  are  able  to  give  to  business  conditions.  But 
the  holding  power  of  personal  service  is  very  great,  and  the 
ever  widening  field  in  which  we  are  exercising  that  power 
enables  us  to  look  forward  with  additional  confidence  to 
the  future,  feeling  sure  that  from  thOise  who  have  benefited, 
funds  will  always  be  forthcoming  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  our 
work. 

Under  arrangement  with  the  Executive  Council  your  Sec- 
retary was  absent  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education.  During  my 
absence  the  duties  of  my  office  were  looked  after  by  your 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Scully,  to  whose  ability  and  capac- 


ity for  work  you  are  largely  indebted  for  the  successful  way 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  adminis- 
tered. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  also  to  testify  to  the  loyal  service 
that  has  been  rendered  by  all  the  other  members  of  your 
staff.  They  have  never  spared  themselves  to  advance  your 
interests,  but  have  at  all  times  given  you  the  best  that  was 
in  them.  I  ihave  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  their  work 
merits  recognition,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  withheld 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 

But  in  presenting  this  report  I  wish  to  do  something  more 
than  talk  in  generalities  and  pay  compliments.  I  wish  to 
invite  your  attention  to  certain  conditions  and  tendencies 
that  are  noticeable  in  our  work,  regarding  which  it  is 
desirable  for  us  to  take  action.  I  also  wish  to  speak  of 
future  needs  and  to  suggest  some  means  whereby  they  may  be 
met. 

And  first  of  all,  let  me  make  bold  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Association  has  become  top-hea-vy  with  too  much  system.  It 
has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  deferring  too  much  to  its  standing 
committees,  and  reserving  for  their  approval  matters  with 
which  departmental  oflScers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fully  compe- 
tent to  deal.  When  the  Association  was  younger  and  smaller 
than  it  is  to-day,  it  was  no  doubt  desirable  for  it  to  do  as 
much  of  its  work  as  possible  through  committees.  'Lines  of 
policy  were  not  then  very  definitely  s'baped,  and  as  long 
as  they  were  in  the  formative  stage,  they  needed  careful 
watching.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  your  entire 
staff  consisted  of  a  Secretary,  a  stenographer  and  an  office 
boy.  There  was  naturally  a  limit  to  what  they  could  do, 
ajnd  some  help  from  committeies  was  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  numerous  miaitters  calling  for  attention  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Furthermiore,  committees  at  thiat  stage  were 
valuable  as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest.  The  organi- 
zation was  young,  it  needed  to  have  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
members  aroused,  and  this  could  best  be  done  by  giving 
as  many  as  possible  of  them  something  to  do. 

But  none  of  these  reasons  will  now  apply.  Our  staff  is 
large  and  I  hope,  competent.  Among  the  number  are  special- 
ists through  whom  work  of  a  technical  character  can  be 
undertaken  that  it  was  formerly  impossible  for  us  to  touch. 
To-day  your  officers  can  rely  on  precedent  to  guide  them 
in  most  of  the  problems  with  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  deal.  Support  of  a  kind  is  not  lacking,  because  the 
benefits  of  membership  in  the  Association  are  now  well 
known,  but  appointments  to  Committees  are  no  longer  coveted 
as  they  used  to  be,  mainly  because  the  work  involved  has 
been  made  uninteresting  from  too  much  overloading  of  rou- 
tine. 
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In  making  this  criticism  I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  the 
usefulness  of  committee  work;  I  do  not  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  our  Association  can  get  along  without  com- 
mittees. I  think  their  services  should  be  utilized,  however, 
more  for  consultation  and  investigation,  and  that  administra- 
tive details  should  be  delegated  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
departmental  officers. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  an  immense  amount 
of  clerical  work  is  necessitated  by  our  present  method  of 
procedure,  and  that  much  of  the  time  and  energy  so  spent 
might  well  be  devoted  to  more  useful  purposes 

Our  President  referred  to  this  subject  in  his  address 
yesterday  Mtemoon  and  suggested  certain  alterations  in  our 
by-laws  whereby  greater  effectiveness  might  be  secured. 
With  his  suggestion  I  most  heartily  concur,  and  I  hope  that 
this  meeting  will  not  adjourn  without  taking  some  steps 
towards  simplifying  the  machinery  by  wihich  we  are  governed. 

Our  Finances. 

The  money  question  is  one  about  which  for  obvious 
reasons  I  do  not  care  to  say  too  much.  I  almost  iiesitate 
to  speak  of  it  at  all  in  view  of  the  feeling  to  which  expres- 
sion was  given  yesterday  morning  when  the  membershi)) 
fees  were  under  discussion.  I  do  feel,  however,  tihat,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  presently  state,  we  should  seriously 
consider,  first,  the  raising  of  a  much  larger  annual  revenue, 
and  second,  the  accumulating  of  a  substantial  reserve  fund. 

Our  revenue  from  membership  fees  for  last  year  was 
$3.5,100;  our  liquid  assets  on  July  31st  last  were  only  $23,400, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  one  year's  revenue, — and  this,  too, 
after  forty  years  in  business.  At  our  convention  a  year  ago, 
provision  was  made  for  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  member- 
ship fees,  but  to  July  31st  this  increase  netted  us  only  $275. 
Even  when  the  full  effect  of  the  increase  is  felt  it  is  not 
expected  that  our  revenue  will  have  been  augmented  thereby 
by  more  than  $1,100. 

While  of  course  this  amount  is  not  to  be  despiserl,  I  think 
our  Association  should  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
larger  figures.  For  an  organization  of  its  size,  composed  as 
as  it  is  of  well-to-do  manufacturers,  it  should  be  on  as  sound 
a  basis  financially  as  any  organization  in  the  country.  As  it 
is,  many  a  labor  union  from  the  support  given  it  by  its 
waige-earninig  members  can  show  a  bigger  balance  to  its 
credit  than  we  can. 

This  is  a  condition  which  really  ought  not  to  be.  To 
acknowledge  that  it  exists  is  a  confession  of  weakness.  I 
happen  to  know  that  quite  a  number  of  you  recognize  this  fact 
and  want  to  see  something  done.  Scores  of  members  have 
spoken  to  me  privately  on  the  subject,  claiming  that  our 
annual  fees  are  ridiculously  low,  and  that  they  should  be  in- 
creased to  $50,  $75  and  $100  a  year.  These  gentlemen,  of 
course,  speak  without  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  we 
in  the  office  exiperienoe  in  retaiiniug  many  of  onr  smaller 
members  even  on  the  $10  basis,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  any  such  increase  in  the  fee  would  drive 
hundreds  of  members  out  of  the  organization.  But  sup- 
posing an  advance  of  this  sort  were  put  into  effect,  and 
that  it  were  followed  by  the  results  I  have  mentioned,  might 
not  our  Association  be  the  stronger  thereby,  in  potentiality 
if*  Tiot  in  numbers?  True,  it  could  not  claim  to  speak  so 
generally  for  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
in  any  representations  it  might  have  to  make  to  our  Federal 
or  Provincial  governments,  but  a  small  fighting  organization 
of  enthusiastic  supporters,  who  are  not  afraid  to  back  their 
contentions  liberally  with  money,  will  often  succeed  where 
a  larger  crganization  without  such  backing  will  fail. 

How  it  Might  be  Spent. 

But  here  you  will  naturally  want  to  know,  what  is  the 
immediate  call  for  more  money?    If  we  are  living  within 


our  revenue  why  not  be  conterut  with  that  amd  cross  onr 
bridges  when  we  come  to  them? 

It  is  true  that  our  net  revenue  from  all  sources  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  our  present  requirements.  Besides  our  revenue 
from  fees  we  have  been  fortunate  in  developing  an  asset 
of  considerable  value  in  "Industrial  Canada,"  the  profits 
from  which  now  approximate  $6,000  per  year.  Our  income 
from  this  source  has  helped  us  very  materially  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  sound  finance, 
however,  for  an  organization  like  ours  to  become  dependent 
on  incidental  revenue  which  may  at  any  time  be  cut  off.  A 
lifttle  oonisideration  will,  I  thdnk,  convince  everyone  of  you 
that  we  should  bring  our  revenue  from  membership  fees 
up  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  only  meet  all  our  require- 
ments, but  will  enable  us  as  well  to  add  yearly  to  our  rest 
account.  ^lore  than  this,  our  revenue  from  this  source  should 
be  on  an  increasing  scale  so  that  as  new  opportunities  for 
useful  service  present  themselves  the  way  would  be  clear 
for  immediate  action. 

And  such  opportunities,  believe  me.  are  presenting  them- 
selves constantly.    Hardly  a  month  passes  which  does  not 
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bring  to  light  some  cause  wherein  the  Association  might 
act  with  profit  to  its  members  and  credit  to  itself. 

To  begin  with,  the  thorough  and  systematic  advocacy  of 
"  Made  in  Canada  "  principles  opens  up  vast  opportunities  for 
usefulness,  and  work  of  this  kind  should  be  subsidized  most 
liberally  by  our  Association.  The  present  is  an  exceedingly 
opportune  time  to  engage  in  this  line  of  effort,  for  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  is  most  favorable  to  it.  We  might 
well  have  in  our  employ  an  officer  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  watch  important  contracts,  and  to  see  to  it  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  .  business  rising  out  of  them  was  kept  in 
Canadian  channels.  From  the  discussion  which  took  place 
yesterday  it  might  be  inferred  that  such  a  move  would  be 
favored  by  this  meeting,  but  your  Finance  Committee  would 
at  once  be  confronted  with  the  difficulty — where  is  the 
money  to  come  from? 

Another  activity  in  which  we  might  well  engage  ourselves 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mission will  soon  be  reporting.    That  report  will  place  at 
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the  disposal  of  our  provinces  and  municipalities  a  vast  fund 
of  useful  information,  but  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  the  type  of  instruction  and  equipment 
best  suited  to  individual  localities.  It  is  conceivable,  having 
regard  to  the  ibeneficial  effect  on  industry  in  general,  th.at  our 
Association  might  desire  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  tech- 
nical education  to  the  extent  of  engaging  an  expert  who, 
after  a  study  of  the  industries  in  any  given  place,  would 
advise  with  the  manufacturers  there  as  to  the  kind  of  school 
and  course  of  instruction  best  calculated  to  meet  their 
requirements.  With  a  bigger  revenue  we  could  do  this.  It 
is  a  work  that  will  have  to  be  done  by  some  organization 
or  by  some  authority,  for  without  such  assistance  and  advice 
much  time  and  money  will  be  wasted  in  getting  this  impor- 
tant movement  started.  Under  present  circumstances,  how- 
ever, it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Workmen's  compefisation  is  another  subject  which  opens 
up  wide  possibilities  for  useful  work.  Our  manufacturers, 
our  working  people  and  our  legislators  need  to  be  better 
educated  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  liability 
insurance,  and  the  desirability  of  substituting  therefor  some 
plan  of  accident  insurance.  The  lecture  to  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  last  night  might  with  advantage  be 
delivered  under  Association  auspices  in  every  important 
industrial  centre  in  Canada.  But  again,  where  would  the 
money  come  from? 

To  provide  the  form  of  accident  insurance  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  Germany  it  might  be  deemed  wise 
to  organize  a  mutual  insurance  company  from  among  our 
members.  In  other  countries,  co-operative  effort  along  this 
line,  accompanied  as  it  has  beem  by  rigid  inspection,  the 
installation  of  prevention  devices  and  prampt  medical  attend- 
ance, has  furnished  the  best  kind  of  insurance  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  similar  advan- 
tages might  not  ensue  to  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  if 
they  too  would  co-operate.  But  it  takes  money  to  start  a 
movement  of  this  kind,  and  under  present  conditions  our 
Association  is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  it. 

I  have  long  cherished  the  hope  that  some  day  we  would 
see  the  Association  actively  promoting  the  cause  of  indus- 
trial betterment.  Welfare  work  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage;  it  is  no  longer  a  fad.  Those  manufacturers  who  have 
stuck  to  it  with  patience  and  persistence  tell  me  that  it  is 
the  best  paying  investment  they  have  ever  made  and  the 
surprising  thing  about  it  is  that  even  small  expenditures, 
juidioiously  made,  will  often  yield  great  results.  But  how  will 
oiur  maraufajotureTS  ever  know  oinless  ibhiey  be  told,  and  how 
will  they  be  told  unless  someone  be  sent?  Again  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  same  old  trouble — lack  of 
money. 

But  ©vem  were  we  to  stick  to  our  ipreBent  programme  of 
work,  we  could  render  much  more  valuable  service  by 
enlarging  the  staff  and  adding  to  the  equipment. 

Our  Transportation  Department  is  hampered  through  lack 
of  help.  The  Manager  of  that  Department  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  rate  clerk.  His  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken 
up  with  routine  work  of  the  kind  he  frequently  has  to  turn 
his  attention  to.  Furthermore  it  is  highly  desirable  that  dur- 
ing his  frequent  absences  from  the  city  there  should  be 
someone  in  the  office  competent  to  furnish  the  technical 
information  which  his  department  is  being  constantly  asked 
to  supply.  Understudies  to  Departmental  Managers  are  very 
desirable  for  a  big  organization  like  ours.  Past  experience 
has  taught  us  that  we  cannot  expect  to  hold  good  men 
forever  and  it  is  bad  business  therefore  to  allow  ourselves 
to  become  too  dependent  upon  them. 

The  facilities  of  our  Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau 
should  be  extended  and  improved.  Our  office  library  should 
be  replete  with  directories,  blue  books,  year  books,  almanacs 
and  works  of  reference  of  every  kind.  The  requests  for 
miscellaneous  infoi-mation  keep  steadily  increasing  in  num- 


ber, and  I  believe  we  might  make  the  service  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  valu'able  than  it  is.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  detail  one  clerk  to  give  his  whole  time  to  this  work.  At 
present  it  is  not  sufficiently  departmentalized,  and  the  re- 
sults are  unsatisfactory  in  consequence. 

The  filing  and  indexing  of  our  correspondence  should 
also  be  systematized  and  specialized.  To  do  this  work  prop- 
erly, in  the  way  I  would  like  to  see  it  done,  we  should  have 
more  help,  more  rooim  and  more  furniture. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  any  further.  The  examples  1 
have  cited  are  only  a  few  out  of  scores  that  might  be  given 
to  illustrate  the  possibilities  for  useful  service  which  still  lie 
ahead  of  bur  Association.  With  another  $1.5,000  or  $20,000 
a  year  we  could  add  tremendously  to  our  efficiency  and  to 
our  prestige,  but  unless  some  means  is  devised  of  securing  a 
suDstantial  addition  to  our  revenue  we  must  content  our- 
selves to  remain  pretty  much  as  we  are.  I  trust  you  gen- 
tlemen will  remember,  however,  that  when  an  organization 
becomes  satisfied  with  itself  it  usually  begins  to  deterior- 
ate. 

In  so  far  as  our  needs  can  be  met  from  the  fees  of  a 
larger  membership  the  remedy  is  easy  of  application.  Even 
the  comparatively  few  who  are  here  present  could,  if  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  it,  add  500  to  our  roll  during  the 
coming  year.  The  successful  campaigns  that  have  been 
organized  by  boards  of  trade  and  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  convince 
me  that  great  things  could  also  be  done  for  this  Association 
if  members  would  only  throw  themselves  into  the  cause  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  the  workers  for  other  organizations 
have  shown.  It  is  my  intention  to  suggest  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign to  the  incoming  committee  that  will  produce  some 
such  results.  In  the  execution  of  it  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  call  on  most  of  you  personally  for  assistance. 
When  the  call  comes  I  hope  it  will  be  cheerfully  met.  But 
please  do  not  wait  to  be  asked.  Scan  the  list  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  with  whom  you  do  business  and  see  to  it 
that  everyone  of  them  is  brought  in  to  the  fold.  Look  about 
among  your  neighbors  and  see  that  they  are  helping  along  the 
cause  by  which  they  are  benefited.  This  is  not  a  favor  the 
office  asks  of  you;  it  is  a  matter  which  each  and  everyone 
should  look  upon  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  and  it  is  only  when 
that  view  is  properly  inculcated  that  our  organization  will 
be  dominated  by  the  spirit  which  will  carry  it  to  victory  In 
everything  it  undertakes. 

Possibly  it  may  seem  to  you  that  these  suggestions  from 
your  Secretary  are  not  exactly  in  order.  Certainly  there 
is  very  little  in  them  to  justify  me  in  calling  this  paper  a 
report.  I  feel  strongly,  however,  that  in  advancing  these 
ideas  I  am  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Association 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  see  it  in  that  light. 

I  do  not  necessarily  advocate  that  we  should  Immediately 
enter  upon  any  of  the  activities  herein  mentioned.  My  ob- 
ject has  rather  been  to  widen  our  outlook  and  to  show  that 
we  have  not  yet  reached,  by  any  means,  the  limit  of  our 
possibilities.  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  you  believe  that 
our  Association  is  still  only  in  its  infancy  so  far  as  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  for  with  such  a  feeling  firmly  rooted  I 
know  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  Murray, 

Secretary. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  we  have  listened  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  to  this  Report.  I  think  the  Secretary  was 
quite  right  in  saying  it  was  not  exactly  a  Report,  it  was  a 
criticism,  and  I  hope  that  yo'U  have  all  been  interested  in  what 
he  has  said  to  such  an  extent  that  you  will  do  what  he  has 
clearly  pointed  out  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this 
Asisociation.    I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  this  Report 
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at  this  time.  I  shall  take  another  opportunity,  but  I  do  hope 
that  if  there  is  anyone  here  that  has  anything  to  say  about 
the  Report  now  while  we  are  all  here  together  he  will  state 
it  in  this  business  meeting.  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  splendid 
Report,  and  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Murray,  on  the  way  you 
have  presented  it.  You  must  rememiber  that  Mr.  Murray  is 
a  hard-working  man,  and  you  can  see  from  this  Report  that 
it  was  written  probably  after  midnight  last  night.  Anyhow 
what  there  is  of  it  is  full  of  meat,  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  producing  earnest  and  hard  work  in  support  of 
the  staff  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Sherrard.— I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  administrative 
changes  which  Mr.  Murray  suggests  are  possible?  Can  this 
meeting  make  those  changes?    Personally  I  a.pprove  of  them. 

Mr.  Murray. — Just  to  answer  the  question  which  Mr. 
Sherrard  has  put  let  me  state  that  changes  in  the  by-laws 
can  only  be  made  after  notice  of  motion  has  been  given 
and  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  my  hope 
that  this  subject  might  perhaps  be  discussed  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  to  come  before  this  meeting  to-^morrow  morning 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Nomina- 
tions, fortified  by  an  expression  of  opinion  from  this  meet- 
ing. One  of  our  Committees  could,  no  doubt,  draft  such 
changes  in  the  by-laws  as  would  meet  your  views,  and  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Association  might  sometime  be  called 
concurrently  with  the  Executive  Council  to  ratify  these  changes 
and  to  put  them  into  effect. 

Priut  Beport. 

Mr.  Hendei*son  (Windsor). — 'Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
this  is  a  most  comprehensive  Report,  but  I  don't  know  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  tihis  body  at  this  time  to  discuss 
it  intelligently.  It  is  a  Report  that  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  There  is  only  one  copy  of  it.  I  think 
such  a  valuable  document  ought  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  members,  but  what  I  suggest  is  that  a  small 
Committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  take  this  Report 
and  to  bring  in  recommendations  based  on  it  to  the  meeting 
to-morrow.  In  that  way  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 
It  would  be  given  full  consideration  and  the  meeting  to- 
morrow could  decide  on  what  action  should  be  taken.  I  do 
think  it  is  a  most  valuable  document.  I  do  think  many  of 
the  recommendations  are  invaluable,  but  as  I  said  before  it 
is  utterly  impossible  at  this  time  to  discuss  it  intelligently. 

The  President. — I  thoug'ht  that  before  Mr.  Sherrard  sat 
down  he  would  have  given  notice  that  he  intended  to  bring 
a  motion  before  the  Committee  on  resolutions  covering  what 
he  has  said  and  What  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Windsor,  has  backed 
up.  It  is  just  a  question  whether  we  should  bring  this  up 
in  the  way  that  Mr.  Murray  suggests  or  do  as  IMr.  Henderson 
suggests. 

Mr.  Henderson. — I  will  move  that  a  small  Committee  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  do  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  S'herrard. — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  second  that. 

The  President. — I  am  quite  ready  to  appoint  a  Committee 
if  it  is  decided  by  the  meeting,  but  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  best  plan  it  seems  to  me  it  is  for  this  meeting  to  decide; 
Whether  the  suggestion  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Report 
should  be  carried  out  or  whether  the  suggestion  of  the  men 
who  have  just  heard  it  and  have  not  quite  fully  digested  it 
should  be  carried  out  it  would  toe  for  the  meeting  to  say. 

Have  Committee  Consider  Changes. 

Mr.  Russell. — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a 
little  more  time  toe  given  to  the  consideratiom  of  an  important 
matter  like  the  change  of  our  Constitution  and  a  change  of 
the  method  of  government  of  the  Association  than  is  pos- 


sible between  now  and  the  meeting  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee to-morrow.  The  growth  of  this  Association  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  phenomenal;  the  position  it  occupies 
in  the  country  and  the  confidence  and  co-operation  that  exists 
among  the  members  are  something  that  is  most  unique  in 
commercial  organizations  throughout  the  world.  That  has 
been  got  under  the  present  organization,  and  I  feel  changes 
in  that  organization  want  to  be  very  carefully  considered. 
At  tlie  same  time  it  does  not  always  do  to  let  well  enough 
alone,  and  when  men  like  the  President  of  the  Association 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  are  devoting  so 
much  of  their  attention  to  it,  think  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  should  consider  some  new  method  of  administration 
there  must  be  something  in  it.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  either  the  President  appoint  a  Committee  or,  so  that 
we  would  be  sure  of  men  who  had  grown  up  in  Association 
work,  who  were  familiar  with  its  method  of  organization,  that 
the  President,  the  first  Vice-President  and  Past  Presidents  of 
the  Association  form  a  Committee  to  look  into  the  method 
of  organization  and  administration  of  the  Association's  affairs. 


MR.  J.  P.  EDWARDS 

(Londonderry  Iron  &  Minintr  Co.,  Limited) 

Vice-President  for  Nova  Scotia 


and  report  to  the  Executive  Council  any  recommendations 
as  to  changes  in  the  Constitution.  It  will  really  only  differ 
from  the  other  resolution  in  giving  a  little  more  time  to 
prepare  their  recommendations,  and  I  would  move  that  as  an 
amendment.  ■ 

Mr.  McNaught. — I  want  to  say  a  word  in  furtherance  of 
what  Mr.  Russell  has  given  voice  to.  I  think  this  Report 
is  revolutionary  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  while  I  believe 
that  probably  we  can  make  great  advances  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Association  generally  I  think  we  ought  to  go  slow; 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  sure  of  our  ground  before  we  make  any 
changes.  Therefore  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  Mr.  Russell  has  made  to  the  motion,  that  is,  that 
the  Committee  to  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  should  take 
this  whole  matter  under  consideration  and  report  to  the 
Executive  Council  at  a  later  date.  I  believe  you  have  got  to 
go  ahead  or  go  back.    I  am  sure  we  don't  want  to  go  back, 
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but  we  want  to  go  ahead.  The  record  of  the  business  of  the 
Association  is  one  that  any  Association  might  be  proud  of. 
I  think  we  are  indebted  very  largely  for  t'his  progress  to  the 
officers  we  have  had,  the  splendid  work  these  gentlemen 
have  done  and  the  devoted  way  in  which  they  have  discharged 
itheir  duties  without  regard  either  to  their  own  health  or  the 
sacrifice  of  their  time;  but  with  all  deference  to  those  ideas 
I  still  have  the  view  that  what  has  made  this  Association 
strong  and  made  it  grow  Is  its  democratic  formation;  it  is 
'because  every  member  in  the  Association  practically  takes 
an  interest  in  the  work;  and  while  I  am  quite  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  that  we  should  examine 
into  and  advance  in  this  matter,  if  we  possiibly  can,  I  think 
we  should  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  lead  us  to  make  no 
mistake  in  the  matter  at  all.  Therefore,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  Mr.  Russell's  amendment  to  the  motion. 

The  President. — There  is  no  motion  actually  before  the 
house  yet. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  whilst  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  may 
be  exceedingly  desirable  and  may  ultimately  be  adopted  by  a 
Committee,  yet  the  gathering  to-day  only  represents  perhaps 
:en  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire  membership,  and  changes 
that  are  radical  ougtht  at  least  to  come  before  every  member 
so  that  they  can  get  an  opportunity  to  consider  them,  and 
if  they  think  wise,  present  their  views  to  whatever  Com 
mittee  is  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  'Occkshutt.- — I  agree  very  heartily  with  Mr.  Russell's 
suggestion.  I  think  we  want  to  make  haste  slowly  in  this 
matter.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  it  very  care- 
fully. 

The  President. — In  order  to  bring  this  matter  properly 
before  the  meeting  it  will  be  necessary  for  either  Mr.  Sherrard 
or  Mr.  Russell  to  put  a  motion  in  writing  before  the  meeting. 
We  tried  to  get  on  yesterday  without  having  any  written 
motion  and  the  motions  were  taken  down  by  the  Secretary 
and  were  not  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be  or  what  was 
intended  because  there  was  so  much  interruption.  We  will, 
therefore,  follow  the  proper  procedure,  and  if  a  man  wants 
to  make  a  motion  he  m.ust  write  it  out  and  hand  it  in  to  the 
chair,  and  when  it  is  properly  seconded  it  will  be  placed 
before  tTae  meeting  and  discussed. 

Mr.  'Kendrey. — Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 


members  of  this  Association  ought  to  have  in  their  hands 
a  copy  of  that  Report  read  here  to-day.  No  man  can  vote 
intelligently  unless  he  knows  what  is  before  him.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  distributed  toere  and  let  us  have  a  chance 
to  discuss  it  afterwards;  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Henderson's 
motion  is  concerned  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  we  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  Committee.  By  distributing  this  Report 
we  will  he  able  to  vote  intelligently  upon  this  question. 

The  President. — You  will  understand  that  it  was  impos 
sible  to  have  it  printed  because  it  was  only  written  last 
night. 

Mr.  Kendrey. — ^Possibly  a  lot  of  people  didn't  hear  the 
Report  read. 

The  President. — Is  it  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting  that  this 
Report  should  be  laid  over  for  further  discussion  until  it  can 
be  printed?    (No  response). 

You  don't  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Waddie. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  that  Repor' 
printed  to-day  so  that  we  will  have  it  in  our  hands  to-morrow? 

The  President. — I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Phillips. — I  don't  think  we  ought  to  discuss  that  in  this 
Convention.  I  think  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  is 
the  very  best  thing. 

The  President. — I  quite  agree  with  you.  It  is  moved 
by  Mr.  Russell,  seconded  by  Mr.  McNaught,  that  the  President, 
first  Vice-President  and  Past  Presidents  of  the  Association 
be  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  Executive  Council  on  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  suggested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Address  and  in  the  Secretary's  Report,  and  that  the 
Address  and  Report  in  the  meantime  be  printed  and  distri- 
buted to  the  members. 

;\Ir.  Henderson. — I  am  quite  in  favor  of  that,  and  I  with- 
draw the  original  motion. 

The  President. — Is  it  your  pleasure  that  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Sherrard  be  allowed  to  withdraw  their  motion? 

(Voices. — Yes.) 

The  President. — You  are  permitted  to  withdraw  your 
motion. 

The  President  then  put  Mr.  Russell's  motion  which,  on  a 
vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Russell  to  present  the 
Report  of  the  Tariff  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  TARIFF  COMMITTEE 


The  following  were  the  principal  matters  considered  by 
your  Tariff  Committee  during  the  past  year: 

Trade  Eelations  with  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1910  it  was  announced  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  would  hold  a  further  conference,  at 
which  an  extension  of  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  considered.  Albout  the  same  time  the  news- 
papers reported  that  the  Grain  Growers'  organizations  in  the 
West,  who  had  already  expressed  their  disaipproval  of  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Government,  intended  sending  a  delegation  to 
Ottawa  in  support  of  a  reciprocal  free  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  Which  would  cover  natural  products  and  a 
large  range  of  manufactured  articles.  It  may  :be  here  noted 
that  your  Tariff  Committee,  on  learning  of  the  visit  of  the 
delegation  to  Ottawa,  considered,  in  view  of  the  kind  treat- 
ment extended  by  the  people  in  the  West  to  the  members  who 
had  accompanied  the  different  excursions  of  this  Association 
to  that  part  of  the  Dominion,  that  the  Association  should 
extend  its  hospitality  to  the  Western  farmers  when  they  came 
east.  (See  report  of  the  Reception  and  Memhership  Committee.) 


Memorial  of  the  Canadiau  Council  of  Agriculture. 

Representatives  of  a  large  numher  of  the  farmers'  organi- 
zations throughout  Canada  held  a  convention  at  Ottawa  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  December,  1910,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
deliberations  presented  the  following  memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ment: 

"  1.  That  we  strongly  favor  reciprocal  free  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  all  horticultural,  agricultural 
and  animal  products,  spraying  materials,  fertilizers,  illuminat- 
ing, fuel  and  lubricating  oils,  cement,  fish  and  lumiber. 

"  2.  Reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  all 
agricultural  implements,  machinery,  vehicles,  and  parts  of 
each  of  these;  and  in  the  event  of  a  favorable  arrangement 
being  reached,  it  be  carried  into  effect  through  the  independ- 
ent action  of  the  respective  governments,  rather  than  by  the 
hard  and  fast  requirements  of  a  treaty. 

"  3.  We  also  favor  the  principle  of  the  British  Preferential 
tariff,  and  urge  an  immediate  lowering  of  the  duties  on  all 
British  goods  to  one-half  the  rates  charged  under  the  general 
tariff  schedule,  whatever  that  may  be;  and  that  any  trade 
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advantages  given  to  the  United  States  in  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions be  extended  to  Great  Britain. 

"  4.  For  sucli  further  gradual  reduction  of  the  remaining 
preferential  tariff  as  will  ensure  the  establishment  of  complete 
free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Motherland  within  ten 
years. 

"  5.  That  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  willing  to  face 
direct  taxation  in  such  form  as  may  be  advisable  to  make  up 
the  revenue  required  under  new  tariff  conditions." 

Speakers  in  support  of  the  memorial  denounced  the  tariff 
in  terms  which  your  Tariff  Committee  considered  should  be 
answered.  Accordingly  arrangements  for  an  interview  were 
at  once  made  with  the  Government.  On  the  date  selected  by 
the  Premier,  the  13th  of  January,  1911,  a  deputation  submitted 
to  the  Government  and  the  country  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  views  of  this  Association  as  to  closer  trade  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States;  also  the  attitude  of 
this  Association  towards  the  present  tariff  policy  of  the 
Dominion.  As  a  copy  of  the  statement  was  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  Association,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  only  the 
different  points  covered  by  it: 

Points  Covered  in  Statement  Presented  by  this  Association 
to  tbe  Government. 

1.  The  United  Stajtes  being  a  large  exporting  country,  this 
was  an  inopportune  time  to  negotiate  a  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  it. 

2.  Canadian  industries  would  suffer  if  further  comrpetition 
was  allowed  from  the  highly  specialized  factories  of  the  United 
States 

3.  United  States  customs  requirements  and  regulations, 
such  i)s  consular  certificates,  etc.,  were  trade  barriers  not  im- 
posed upon  United  States  shippers  to  Canada. 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  would  restrict  the  investment  in  Canada  of  British  and 
European  capital. 

5.  United  States  manufacturers  would  discontinue  estab- 
lishing branch  factories  in  Canada  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff. 

6.  Canada  should  not  throw  open  her  natural  resources  to 
the  United  States. 

7.  No  Reciprocity  Treaty  should  be  entered  into  which 
would  benefit  United  States  transportation  lines  at  the  expense 
of  Canadian  railways  and  steamships. 

8.  The  home  and  Empire  markets  were  the  farmers'  safest 
and  surest  markets. 

9.  Moderate  protection  benefited  all  classes,  including  the 
farmer. 

10.  Larger  factory  outputs  meant  reduced  prices. 

11.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  comtoines  which  unduly  enhance  prices. 

12.  Re-affirmed  Halifax  Convention  Resolution  respecting 
British  Preference,  which  was  as  follows: 

"  While  the  tariff  should  primarily  be  framed  for  Canadian 
interests,  it  should,  nevertheless,  give  a  substantial  preference 
to  the  Mother  Country,  and  also  to  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire  with  which  reciprocal  preferential  trade  can 
be  arranged,  recognizing  always  that  under  any  conditions  the 
minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  Cana- 
dian producers." 

13.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  is  opposed  to 
any  tariff  reductions  or  treaties  of  trade  which  would  unsettle 
Canada's  prosperity. 

The  Premier,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  replied  in  part 
as  follows: 

"  The  Government  think  that  it  is  possible — it  may  be  pos- 
sible— to  have  some  measure  of  reciprocal  trade  with  our 
neighbors,  without  injuring  the  farmers  who  have  asked  for 
it  or  the  manujfacturers  who  are  opposed  to  it.    .    .    .    We  are 


opposed  to  completing  any  arrangements  which  would  in  any 
way  unsettle  '  the  prosperous  conditions  which  now  obtain.' 
There  is  one  thing,  I  think,  in  which  this  Government  can  take 
some  pride,  and  that  is  that  we  have  been  very,  very  careful, 
even  when  we  had  to  reform,  not  to  disturb  the  conditions 
then  prevailing  in  relation  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  When  we  came  into  office  pledged  to  reform  the 
tariff,  in  carrying  out  that  reform  we  were  very  careful  not 
to  disturb  the  conditions.  And  I  may  say  that,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  the  best  reform  can  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good.  It  is,  therefore 
the  part  of  a  good  Government,  while  it  carries  out  reforms 
which  are  necessary,  not  to  make  reforms  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  about  revolution,  but  rather  to  help  along  evolu- 
tion." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  time  the 
members  of  this  Association  had  their  interview  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Hon.  ;\Ir.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the 
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Hon.  Mr.  Paterson,  Minister  of  Customs,  were  holding  a  con- 
ference at  Washington  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Result  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  representatives  of  the  governments 
of  the  two  countries  that  the  result  of  the  negotiations  should 
not  take  the  form  of  a  treaty,  but  that  each  Government  should 
use  its  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about  the  tariff  changes  by  con- 
current legislation  at  Washington  and  Ottawa.  Therefore,  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1911,  simultaneously  with  the  sending  of 
a  message  to  the  United  States  Congress  by  the  President,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  announced  to  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

Statement  by  Association. 

Your  Tariff  Committee,  after  very  careful  consideration  of 
the  Agreement,  recommended  the  following  statement  should 
be  issued  as  the  views  of  this  Association: 
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"  The  proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  which  the  Government  has  introduced 
has  occasioned  no  little  surprise  to  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  first,  because  there  had  been  no  general 
discussion  of  a  measure  so  revolutionary  in  character,  and 
second,  because  of  the  importance  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  attached  to  stability  of  the  tariff,  and  their 
avoidance  of  any  change  except  after  careful  investigation  by 
a  special  tariff  oommission.  Under  the  circumstances  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Association's  opinion  seems  to  be  called  for. 

"  In  our  consideration  of  the  agreement  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  look  upon  it  as  it  affects  the  country  as  a  whole  in  its 
possible  relation  to  our  future  destiny. 

"  As  manufacturers  we  have  hesitated  to  express  opinions 
on  an  agreement  whicli  in  its  present  scope  does  not  direatly 
affect  very  many  manufacturing  industries,  but  which  deals 
with  a  large  range  of  natural  and  agricultural  products. 
Gladly  would  we  join  in  support  of  such  an  agreement  if  we 
felt  that  the  anticipated  benefiits  could  be  depended  u(pon  to 
follow,  and  if  in  obtaining  them  we  were  sure  Canada  was  not 
making  sacrifices  which  as  a  nation  she  might  regret  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come. 

"Recognizing,  then,  that  an  arrangement  such  as  is  pro- 
posed, while  bringing  advanitages  in  some  cases,  will  unques- 
tionajbly  work  injury  in  others,  we  Ibelieve  that  as  a  whole  it 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

"  Our  widely  scattered  territory,  with  its  diversified  inter- 
ests, requires  the  strengthening  of  every  national  tie  to  build 
us  uip  as  a  strong  and  united  people. 

"The  proposed  agreement  looks  towards  dependence  upon 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  rather  than  towards  the 
expansion  of  our  home  market,  which  for  years  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  consume  over  80  per  cent,  of  all  the 
farm  produce  we  raise. 

"  It  would  divert  a  large  measure  oif  trade  north  and  south 
which  now  goes  east  and  west  and  west  and  east  between  the 
sister  Provinces,  and  so  help  to  build  up  United  States  cities, 
ports  and  transportation  routes  by  directing  thither  the  trade 
now  carried  through  our  own  channels. 

"  But  apart  from  all  these  considerations  of  wealth  or 
material  advantage,  we  feel  that  the  substitution  of  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  in  place  of  the  intercourse  which 
now  obtains  between  our  own  provinces  as  well  as  with  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  sister  colonies,  and  the  placing  of 
ourselves  under  obligations  to  the  United  States  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  free  and  independent  action  on  our  part 
regarding  questions  of  public  policy,  mean  the  beginning  of 
a  condition  which  will  extend,  and  which  the  United  States 
will  do  all  possible  to  extend,  until  our  very  existence  as  a 
separate  nation  is  threatened. 

"  On  this,  the  broadest  of  all  national  grounds,  we  feel  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  our  country  as  a  whole  that  this 
measure  should  not  pass,  but  that  we  should  go  on  developing 
our  natural  resources  and  expanding  our  inter-provincial  trade 
as  we  have  for  the  past  decade  without  any  entangling  tariff 
agreement  with  our  neighbor  to  the  south." 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Association  at  its  regular  meeting  on  16th 
February,  1911,  and  adopted. 

Other  commercial  organizations  throughout  the  country 
passed  similar  resoHutions. 

Abrogation  of  Dumping  Clause. 

Your  Tariff  Committee  discovered  later  that  should  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  become  law  all  articles  imported  under 
the  terms  of  the  Agreement  would  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  dumiping  clause  of  the  Tariff.  A  circular  was 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association  advising  them  that  the 
partial  repeal  oi  the  dumping  clause  would  mean  that  exporters 
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in  the  United  States  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  Agree- 
ment would  once  more  Ibe  able  to  use  Canada  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  their  surplus  production,  unless  Section  6  of  the 
Tariff  Act  was  amended  and  imade  a  "penalty "  clause  for 
selling  goods  at  an  undervaluation,  instead  of  a  "  special 
duty  "  clause. 

Agreement  before  Parliament. 

The  Government,  desirous  of  carrying  out  the  pledge  given 
to  the  United  States,  endeavored  to  force  the  measure  through 
Parliament,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Opposition  main- 
tained with  equal  determination  that  the  Agreement  should 
not  become  law  without  the  approval  of  the  people.  As  the 
memlbers  of  the  Association  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  result  that  followed,  further  comment  from  your  Tariff 
Committee  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary. 

Addresses. 

Addresses  were  given  on  "Reciprocity,"  by  Sir  George  W. 
Ross,  K.C.M.G.,  before  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  and  on 
"The  Grain  Growers  and  the  Manufacturers,"  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Russell,  before  the  Canadian  Club.  Owing  to  the  numerous 
demands  from  members  of  the  Association  for  copies  of  these 
addresses,  the  Tariff  Committee  requested  Industrial  Canada 
to  have  them  printed. 

Treaty  with  Japan. 

Bill  No.  '224. 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portations into  Canada  of  any  article,  the  produce  or  'manufac- 
ture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  than  are 
imposed  on  the  like  article  produced  or  manufactured  in  any 
other  foreign  country  when  imported  into  Canada;  and,  sub- 
ject otherwise  to  the  provisions  of  The  Customs  Tariff,  1907, 
and  of  The  Customs  Act  and  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected  and  paid  upon  all  goods  or  articles  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  said  dominions  and  possessions,  when 
imported  into  Canada  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion therein,  the  minimum  rates  of  duties  of  customs  for  the 
time  Ibeing  levied  upon  the  like  articles  when  imported  from 
any  other  foreign  country. 

2.  No  prohibition  shall  be  maintained  or  imiposed  on  the 
importation  into  Canada  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  dominions  and  possessions  aforesaid,  from  what- 
ever place  arriving,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the 
importation  of  the  like  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
any  other  country,  provided  however  that  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  sanitary  or  other  prohibitions  occa- 
sioned by  necessity  of  protecting  the  safety  of  persons,  or  of 
cattle,  or  of  plants  useful  to  agriculture. 

3.  This  Act  shall  not  be  broug'ht  into  force  unless  and  until 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  satisfied  that  no  other  or  higher 
duties  are  or  will  toe  imposed,  and  that  no  prohibitions  are  or 
will  be  maintained  or  imposed,  so  long  as  this  Act  remains 
in  operation,  on  the  importation  into  the  dominions  and  pos- 
sessions of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  of  any  article 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada,  from  whatever  place 
arriving,  than  are  imposed,  or  maintained  or  imposed,  respec- 
tively, on  the  like  article  produced  or  manufactured  in  any 
foreign  country  on  its  importation  into  the  said  dominions 
and  possessions ;  tout  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  sanitary  or  other  prohibitions  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  safety  of  persons,  or  of  cattle,  or  of 
plants  useful  to  agriculture. 
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4.  This  Act  shall  come  into  force  upon  such  date  as  is  fixed 
by  an  order  in  council  published  in  The  Canada  Gazette,  and 
shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years 
from  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven 

Under  an  Order-in-Council  passed  on  the  13th  of  July,  1911, 
this  Act  came  into  force. 

According  to  this  Agreement  Japanese  products  will  be 
entitled  to  entry  into  Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  French 
Treaty. 

Since  the  Treaty  became  law  Japan  has  entered  into  trade 
arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary  and  Switz- 
erland. 

It  is  expected  copies  of  these  customs  conventions  will  be 
received  by  the  Tariff  De'partment  within  a  few  days,  and 
should  Canadian  industries  be  affected  they  will  be  advised 
regarding  same. 

Canadian  Xavy. 

The  conditions  of  contract  state  that  the  hulls  of  the 
vessels,  the  propelling  engines,  and  the  boilers  must  be  built 
in  a  ship  yard  established  in  Canada,  and  the  materials  and 
machinery  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these 
vessels  must  be  of  Canadian  manufacture,  when  possible,  and 
in  any  case  must  be  manufactured  within  the  British  Empire. 

Customs  Orders-in-Couneil  and  Tariff  Decisions. 

The  Tariff  Department  has  kept  closely  in  touch  with  Cus- 
toms matters  at  Ottawa  and  during  the  year  has  been  advised 
regarding  Orders-in-Council,  Board  of  Customs  declarations 
and  departmenta  1  decisions,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
"  A,"  all  of  which  have  received  the  consideration  of  your 
Tariff  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Association  who  were  affected  by  the 
Tariff  changes  and  decisions  were  written  to,  and  in  addition 
full  announcement  was  made  from  time  to  time  in  Industrial 
Canada. 

Miscellaneous. 

Many  other  matters,  some  of  which  were  of  an  individual 
character,  such  as  the  settlement  of  applications  for  refund 
of  duty  incorrectly  paid,  etc.,  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Tariff  Department. 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  cases  pertaining  to  the 
importation  of  goods  at  export  or  dump  prices  were  investi- 
gated with  satisfactory  results.  Owing  to  the  conditions  of 
trade  which  now  prevail  in  the  United  States,  the  Committee 
desires  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  to  the  fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cus- 
toms Act  the  value  for  duty  of  goods  imported  into  Canada  is 
the  fair  market  value  as  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  and  at  the  time  they 
are  exported  directly  to  Canada.  In  cases  where  business  is 
lost  owing  to  unfair  competition  from  other  countries,  the 
facts  should  be  reported  fully  in  confidence  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Tariff  Department,  who  will  give  them  his  personal 
attention. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  desires  to  note  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  new  Government  to  appoint  a  permanent 
Tariff  Commission.  As  there  are  many  inconsistencies  and 
inequalities  in  the  Tariff  which  should  be  rectified,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  are  requested  to  render  the  Commis- 
sion every  possible  assistance  in  order  that  a  scientific  tariff 
may  be  obtained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  Mtjerat,  T.  A.  Russell, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
R.  W.  Breadner, 
Manager  Tariff  Department. 


APPENDIX  "A." 
Orders-in-Council. 

Re-Rolled  Steel  Rails.  His  Excellency-in-Council  being  sat- 
isfied that  a  mill  has  been  estaiblished  in  Canada  adapted  and 
equipped  for  re-rolling  in  substantial  quantities  rails  used  in 
railway  tracks,  weighing  not  less  than  56  pounds  per  lineal 
yard  when  re-rolled,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  the  Customs  duties  specified  in  item  388o  of  the 
Customs  Tariff,  1907,  shall  be  abolished  upon  publication  of 
this  Order-in-Council  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  and  thereupon 
all  such  rails  when  imported  shall  be  subject  to  such  duty  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  Customs  Tariff. 

1.  The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian 
manufactures  have  been  transferred  to  the  list  of  goods  which 
may  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty  of  Customs: 

(a)  Articles  of  metal  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cream 
separator  parts,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  such 
parts. 
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(6)  Skelp  iron  or  steel,  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  not 
over  four  and  three-quarter  inches  in  width,  when  imported 
by  manufacturers  for  use  only  in  their  own  factories  in  the 
manufacture  of  tubes  of  rolled  iron  or  steel,  not  joined  or 
welded,  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 

(c)  Paper  and  materials  of  paper,  gutta  percha  and  imita- 
tion rubber,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  music  rolls 
for  piano  players  for  use  only  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
music  rolls  in  their  own  factories. 

(d)  Crude  cotton  seed  oil,  when  imported  by  manufac- 
turers of  refined  cotton  seed  oil  for  use  only  in  their  own 
factories  in  the  manufacture  of  such  refined  cotton  seed  oil. 

2.  The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian 
manufactures  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  reduced  duties 
of  Customs,  viz.: 

(a)  Olives  in  brine,  not  bottled,  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pickles,  when  imported  <hy  manufacturers  of  such 
pickles: 
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Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff. . .  15%    ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff   171%  " 

Under  the  General  Tariff   20%  " 

(&)  Yarn  of  linen  or  of  cotton  for  use  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  measuring  tape  lines,  when  imported  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  such  tape  lines — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff...    5%    ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff   71%  "  *>' 

Under  the  General  Tariff   10%  " 

(c)  Articles  of  iron  or  steel,  wholly  or  in  part  nickel  or 
electro-plated,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  only 
in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles: 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff. . .  20%    ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff   274%,  " 

Under  the  General  Tariff   30%  " 

Board  of  Customs  Declarations. 

Embroideries.  White  or  cream-colored  ornaments  of  lace 
or  of  embroidered  work,  of  cotton  or  linen,  not  including  lace 
collars,  shall  Ibe  rated  for  duty  under  tariff  item  526,  British 
Preferential  rate,  12i%;  French  Treaty  rate,  17i%;  General 
Tariff  rate,  20%. 

Leather,  coated  with  material  composed  principally  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  colored  pigments,  has  been  declared  dutiable 
under  the  proisvions  of  item  608,  British  Preferential  rate, 
15%;  General  Tariff  rate,  25%. 

Machines  which  require  the  application  of  motive  power 
(other  than  manual  power)  to  set  them  in  operation,  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  classed  as  mathematical  instruments. 
Under  this  ruling  water  meters  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
iron  or  steel,  and  electric  meters  of  all  kinds,  will  be  subject 
to  duty  under  the  provisions  of  item  453  of  the  tariff,  British 
Preferential  rate,  15%;  General  Tariff  rate,  27i%. 

Olacier  Windoiv  Decorations.  Paper  rendered  transparent 
and  having  floral  designs  printed  thereon,  intended  to  be 
pasted  on  glass  to  produce  the  effect  of  stained  glass,  has  been 
declared  to  be  dutiable  under  item  199  of  the  tariff,  British 
Preferential  rate,  224%;  General  Tariff  rate,  35%. 

Glass  Shades.  Shades  made  of  material  similar  to  stained 
glass  windows  for  gas  or  electric  lights  have  been  declared  to 
be  subject  to  duty  under  item  326  of  the  tariff,  British  Pr^ 
ferential  rate,  20%;  General  Tariff  rate,  32i%. 

Wax  or  Oiled  Papers  have  been  declared  to  be  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  2i2J%  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  and 
35%  under  the  General  Tariff. 

Dog  Collars.  These  articles  have  been  declared  dutiable 
under  item  612  of  the  tariff,  British  Preferential  rate,  20%; 
General  Tariff  rate,  30%. 

Fuel  Oil.  The  following  regulations  have  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Customs  pertaining  to  the  importation  of 
fuel  and  gas  oils: 

"  Tariff  item  267  provides  for  free  entry  of  Fuel  Oil  and 
Gas  Oil,  while  lubricating  oils  are  smlbject  to  duty  under  tariff 
item  269. 

"  It  is  ordered,  for  the  protection  of  the  Revenue,  pending 
further  instructions,  that: 

"  Invoices  of  Fuel  Oil  and  Gas  Oil,  not  crude,  shipped  for 
free  entry  into  Canada,  shall  toear  the  following  certificate 
signed  by  the  exporter  on  the  face  of  the  invoice,  viz.: 

"  '  The  oil  on  this  invoice  is  a  fuel  oil  or  gas  oil  and  none 
of  it  is  fit  for  use  as  a  luibricating  oil.  The  flash  test  thereof 
is  under  200  F.' 

"  Unclarified  Petroleum  (not  crude),  .8235  specific  gravity 
or  heavier,  may  ibe  admitted  free  under  Tariff  item  267  upon 
invoice  ibearing  certificate  as  above,  when  the  oil  will  flash 
below  200  Fahrenheit. 

"  Note. — ^The  above  certificate  is  not  required  in  respect  of 
Crude  Petroleum." 


Milk  Cans,  formed  from  sheet  steel,  and  w^hich  are  after- 
wards coated  with  tin,  have  been  declared  dutiable  under  the 
provisions  of  item  454  of  the  tariff,  British  Preferential  rate, 
20%;  General  Tariff  rate,  :30%. 

Hoods  of  the  materials  enumerated  in  item  639,  in  order 
to  'be  free  must  ibe  unfinished  hoods.  If  finished  hoods,  but 
not  completed  hats,  they  will  be  dutiable  as  hat  shapes  under 
item  626  of  the  tariff,  British  Preferential  rate,  224.% ;  General 
Tariff  rate,  35%. 

Gasoline  Tractors,  motor  vehicles,  have  been  declared  duti- 
able under  the  terms  of  item  438  of  the  tariff,  British  Prefer- 
ential rate,  224%;  General  Tariff  rate,  35%. 

Departmental  Decisions. 

Knitting  Machinery.  Importations  of  knitting  machines 
are  to  be  classified  for  Customs  purposes  as  follows: 

Tariff  Item  468:  Spring  Needle  Knitting  Machines;  Flat  or 
Parallel  Bed  Knitting  Machines;  Circular  Racking  Machines; 
Pine  Apple  Toque,  or  Sweater  Machines;  Full  Automatic 
Hosiery  Machines;  Cloth  Turning  Machines,  and  Nappers. 

Tariff  Item  453:  All  ordinary  Circular  Latch  Needle  Knit- 
ting Machines  up  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  as  used  in  the 
production  of  plain-ribbed,  honey-combed,  tucked  or  half  car- 
digan and  full  cardigan  work,  loopers  of  all  kinds  up  to  six- 
teen point,  semi-automatic  hosiery  machines,  hand  hosiery 
machines,  point  loopers  and  other  knitting  machines  as  used 
by  glove  manufacturers,  cylinders  and  dials  of  all  classes 
and  sizes  suitable  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  circular  latch  needle 
knitting  machines. 

Weaving  Machinery.  The  following  machines,  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  are  to 
be  rated  for  duty  under  the  provisions  of  item  453  of  the 
tariff,  as  feeing  of  a  class  or  kind  made  in  Canada,  British 
Preferential  rate,  15%;  General  Tariff  rate,  27i% :  Shake 
Willow  or  Wool  Waste  Duster,  Duster  Willow  (other  than  self- 
delivery  machines),  Rag  Dusters,  Warping  Machines,  Wool 
Opener  and  Mixer,  Soaping  and  Wringing  Machines,  Galashiels 
Fulling  Mills,  Kicker  Fulling  Mills,  Cloth  Washers,  Cloth  Dye- 
ing Machines,  Drum  Spool  Winders  and  Pressure  Drum  Spool 
Winders,  Yarn  Reel  with  counting  motion,  except  for  cotton, 
Deal  Spindle  Spooler  and  Bobbin  Stand,  Card  Creels,  Spooling 
and  Doubling  Machines,  Ring  Twisters,  except  for  cotton. 

Ring  Twisters  and  Yarn  Reels  for  the  twisting  of  cotton 
yarn  may  .be  entered  under  tariff  item  468  as  being  of  a  class 
or  kind  not  made  in  Canada,  British  Preferential  and  General 
Tariff  rates,  10%. 

Cocoanut  Oil,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  soap 
upon  declaration  that  such  oil  is  not  edible  and  shall  be  used 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  free  under  tariff  item  278. 

Olive  Oil  Emulsion,  toeing  substantially  olive  oil,  has  been 
ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  tariff  item  262,  General  Tariff  rate, 
20%. 

Asphaltum  Oil  used  for  roofing  purposes  has  been  rated 
for  duty  under  tariff  item  711,  British  Preferential  rate,  15%; 
General  Tariff  rate,  17i%. 

Drums  containing  Silicate  of  Soda,  free  under  tariff  item 
710,  conditional  upon  exportation  when  empty. 

Tanolin,  a  chemical  compound  composed  of  two  or  more 
salts  soluble  in  water,  used  in  tanning  chrome  leather,  free 
under  tariff  item  203. 

Saponified  Red  Oil,  a  recovered  oil,  has  been  ruled  to  be 
dutiable  under  tariff  item  711,  British  Preferential  rate,  15%; 
General  Tariff  rate,  174%. 

Wooden  Bobbins  will  not  in  future  be  admitted  under  tariff 
item  468.  These  articles  will  be  subject  to  duty  under  item 
506,  British  Preferential  rate,  17|%>;  General  Tariff  rate,  25%7. 

Rasps.  Clover  huller  rasps  when  imported  to  repair  sep- 
arators may  be  entered  for  duty  under  tariff  item  447,  General 
Tariff  rate,  20%. 
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Safety  Valves,  Iron,  for  use  on  boilers,  have  been  ruled  to 
be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  tariff  item  454,  British 
Preferential  rate,  209;  ;  General  Tariff  rate,  30%. 

Creosoted  Planks,  planed  on  one  side,  are  considered  to  he 
dutiable  under  tariff  item  506,  General  Tariff  rate,  257c. 

Rolled  Shapes  for  Plows,  weighing  not  less  than  35  pounds 
per  lineal  yard,  are  subject  to  duty  under  item  379  of  the 
tariff,  British  Preferential  rate,  $2.00  per  ton;  General  Tariff 
rate,  $3.00  per  ton. 

Brass-covered  Iron  Tubing  for  use  in  manufacturing  stays 
for  wind-shields  on  automobiles,  free  under  item  486a. 

Crochet  Machines  are  subject  to  duty  under  tariff  item  453, 
British  Preferential  rate,  15%;  General  Tariff  rate,  27 J%. 

Tram  Silk,  colored,  dutiable  under  tariff  item  711,  British 
Preferential  rate,  15%;  General  Tariff  rate,  17*%. 

Spun  Silk,  colored,  dutiable  under  tariff  item  579,  British 
Preferential  rate,  17i%;  General  Tariff  rate,  25%. 

Camera  Carrying  Cases  of  leather,  are  subject  to  duty 
under  the  provisions  of  tariff  item  623,  British  Preferential 
rate,  22*%;  General  Tariff  rate,  35%. 

Steel  Moulds  for  Pig-Casting  Machines,  dutiable  under  tariff 
item  453,  British  Preferential  rate,  15%  ;  General  Tariff  rate, 
27i%. 

Tag  Addressing  Machines  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable 
under  tariff  item  442,  British  Preferential  rate,  5%;  General 
Tariff  rate,  10%. 

Nulomoline  has  .>een  ruled  to  be  dutiatole  under  tariff  item 
139,  General  Tariff  rate,  62ic.  per  100  pounds. 

Fibre  Discs  are  dutiable  under  tariff  item  509,  British 
Preferential  rate,  17*%;  General  Tariff  rate,  25%. 

Brass  Bed  Spindles  are  dutiable  under  tariff  item  352, 
British  Preferential  rate,  20%  ;  General  Tariff  rate,  30%. 

Portable  Core  Ovens  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under 
tariff  item  4.51,  British  Preferential  rate,  15%;  General  Tariff 
rate,  25%. 

Castings  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  filter  presses  for 
cyanide  plants  are  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  terms  of 
item  460  of  the  tariff. 

Drairback.  On  steel  bars  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bicycle  axles  a  drawback  of  99%  of  the  duty  paid  will  be 
allowed  under  the  terms  of  item  1007  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Russell. —  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  this  Report.  I  doing  so  I  wish  to  refer  briefly 
to  one  or  two  matters  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Report. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  memorial  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  wide 
diversion  of  opinion  between  the  views  of  this  Association 
on  the  question  of  the  fiscal  policy  and  that  of  the  farmers 
who  visited  Ottawa.  We  have  to  do  two  things  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  We  have  to  carry  on  our  campaign  of  educa- 
tion which  has  been  discussed,  and  your  Tariff  Committee 
felt  outside  of  that  great  good  could  be  obtained  by  meeting 
with  the  officers  of  the  Farmers'  Associations  on  a  personal 
basis  and  discussing  the  problem  together  on  as  friendly  a 
basis  as  possible.  Some  steps  in  that  direction  were  taken 
last  spring,  but  the  immense  interest  in  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment followed  by  the  excitement  of  the  election  campaign 
necessitated  the  laying  over  of  this  programme,  but  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Tariff  Committee,  and  steps  had  been  taken 
and  a  considerable  advance  made  towards  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  some  of  the  western  farmers'  organizations 
to  thrasb  out  this  question  together.  And  I  feel  sure  if  that 
can  be  done  a  great  deal  of  good  will  result. 

The  memorial  to  the  Government  was  presented,  and  I 
think— I  refer  particularly  to  the  memorial  which  was  pre- 
sented hefore  the  reciprocity  agreement  was  brought  down — 
that  it  was  a  very  strong  document,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try it  was  remarkable  during  the  wbole  of  last  year  the 


extent  to  which  the  points  which  were  made  in  this  docu- 
ment were  used  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  In 
support  of  the  policy  of  moderate  protection.  1  also  think 
that  the  statement  of  this  Association  on  the  reciprocity 
agreement  itself  was  a  strong  and  dignified  statement;  there 
was  nothing  personal,  there  was  nothing  political  and  nothing 
unduly  biassed,  and  the  reception  of  it  by  the  public  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  copied  and  afterwards  re-alBrmed  by 
other  Commercial  organizations  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
way  in  wihich  the  Executive  Council  of  this  Association  dealt 
with  it. 

Under  the  last  three  items  of  "Miscellaneous "  there  are 
one  or  two  points  to  be  mentioned,  first  with  regard  to  the 
dumping  into  Canada  and  methods  of  stopping  that.  I  can't 
impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the  desirability  of  taking  every 
advantage  that  you  can  of  the  splendid  facilities  in  the 
Tariff  Department  for  taking  care  of  any  troubles  of  this 
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kind.  The  Manager  of  our  Department  is  not  only  in  touch 
with  the  manufacturers,  but  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
detail  of  customs  work,  and  he  can  in  the  very  shortest  pos- 
sible time  advise  and  help  you  in  this  regai-d. 

Ini]>ortniit  Work  Ahead. 

In  connection  with  the  Tariff  Commission  we  feel  that  there 
will  be  a  tremendously  important  work  for  your  Tariff  Com- 
mittee to  do  next  year.  The  appointment  of  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  received  the  approval  of  the  President  of  this 
Association.  I  think  generally  it  receives  the  approval  of  the 
public,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  new  problems  to  be 
confronted  by  this  Tariff  Commission.    Usually  Commissions 
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w'hidh  ihave  been  appointed  have  been  appointed  for  adminis- 
trative work,  for  carrying  out  administration.  This  'Com- 
mission has  to  do  an  entirely  different  thing;  it  ihas  to  do 
not  administrative  work  but  law-making  work — the  actual 
making  of  the  law;  the  making  of  the  laws  for  whioh  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  will  be  responsible.  The  compoisition 
of  that  Tariff  Commission  and  its  ability  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, the  uses  wiiich  will  be  made  of  that  information,  whether 
public  or  private,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  to 
be  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  whole  o,f  Canada  and  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  perhaps  especially;  and  I  think 
it  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  our  Tariff  Committee 
for  this  coming  year  should  be  seized  with  the  importance 
of  that  and  prepare  their  recommendations  accordingly. 

Tlie  last  item  with  regard  to  ototaining  a  scientific  tariff 
is  very  briefly  touched  on,  and  w.hat  the  Tariff  Committee 
ihad  in  mind  was  largely  this:  There  are  in  connection  witii 
all  our  businesses  often  inconsistencies  in  the  tariff;  we  pay 
duties  on  some  of  our  raw  materials  higher  than  we  have 
them  on  our  finished  product  and  in  many  cases  these  raw 
materials  are  not  even  produced  in  the  country,  and  tiiere 
is  no  element  of  protection  for  any  Canadian  industry  and 
the  Individual  manufacturer  cannot  always  tell  whether 
his  raw  material  is  another  man's  finished  product  or  not; 
but  the  intention  of  the  Tariff  Committee  was  that  we  should 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  look  over  the 
goods  which  they  purchase  and  to  advise  the  Tariff  Depart- 
ment of  the  duties  on  their  raw  material  which  sesimed  out 
of  proportion  to  their  business  and  in  that  way  we  mig'ht 
be  able  without  raising  any  tariffs,  perhaps  even  by  lowering 
some  tariffs,  to  get,  as  the  President  said,  actually  more  tariff 
protection  for  the  members  of  the  Association.  "What  I  be- 
speak for  the  Tariff  Committee  is  the  frank  co-operation 
of  the  members  ibecause  without  that  the  Committee  cannot 
act. 

Mr.  McNaug'ht. — I  have  mucla  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  Report. 

The  President. — It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Russell,  seconded 
by  Mr.  McNaught,  that  the  Report  wihioh  you  have  just  heard 
read  be  accepted  and  adopted.  Before  putting  that  motion  I 
expect  that  there  will  be  an  expression  of  opinion  about  it 
and  discussions  upon  it  and  questions  asked.  This  Report 
is  very  important  in  itself,  and  beside  that  the  remarks  Mr. 
Russeil  has  given  us  outside  of  the  .printed  Report  must 
demand  your  careful  attention  and  consideration.  We  have 
plenty  of  time  before  us  now  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
this  Report  very  fuaiy  and  freely  discussed,  and,  of  course, 
any  questions  that  are  asked  ahout  it  will  be  answered  either 
Iby  Mr.  Russell  or  Mr.  Breadner. 

Mr.  Curry. — Mr.  President  I  just  wish  to  express  per- 
sonally and  on  behalf  of  the  Companies  I  represent  our  hearty 
approval  of  the  work  that  the  Tariff  Committee  has  performed. 
Im  our  case  I  know  it  has  been  of  immense  value;  and  I  dare 
say  nearly  everybody  connected  with  this  Association  if  they 
would  take  the  trouble  to  make  use  of  this  Department  would 
get  a  very  great  deal  of  good  from  it.  1  don't  see  that  there 
is  very  much  to  discuss  in  this  Report.  I  imagine  we  are  a 
unit  as  to  the  value  of  this  Committee  and  as  to  the  value  of 
its  Report,  and  I  think  also  wei  should  be  a  unit  as  to  giving 
it  the  assistance  it  wants.  If  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more 
on  the  staff  or  in  any  of  these  other  Departments  I  think  that 
this  Convention  should  sanction  that  and  allow  them  to  have 
the  necessary  help  for  their  work. 

Mr.  Roden.— nMr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Russell  on  the  very  able  Report  which  (he  ihas  made 
and  the  able  administration  by  that  Committee  in  its  work 
for  the  year,  I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  my  apprecia- 
tion and  I  believe  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  of  the 
iible  way  in  which  Mr.  Breadner  has  conducted  that  Depart- 


ment. Mr.  Breadner  is  always  to  he  had;  he  is  always  courte- 
ous, he  is  always  willing  and  he  seems  exceedingly  able,  and 
the  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  man  of 
his  calibre  and  ability  to  manage  its  affairs. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  Tariff  Commission  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  Association.  I  believe  that  the  Associa- 
tion can  receive  greater  good  by  having  men  who  are  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  analyze  the  different  features  of  the 
necessities  of  the  manufacturer  deliberately  and  without 
political  influence,  than  it  can  ever  receive  hy  the  tariff  heing 
made  a  political  football  as  it  has  been  in  the  past;  and 
while  we  might  have  some  trouble,  as  we  will,  that  is,  every 
interest  cannot  be  served  because  in  many  cases  they  are  sel- 
fish interests,  to  suit  just  their  particular  desire,  ■ait  the  same 
time  taking  it  as  a  whole  we  naturally  get  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  from  it,  and  I  am  glad  the  President  made  mention 
of  that  because  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  rigiht  direction, 
and  I  trust  that  the  Reports  when  they  come  in  will  fully 
endorse  that  policy.  I  believe  as  a  whole  the  Association 
will  considerably  henefit  by  it,  and  I  trust  we  shall  long 
have  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Breadner  in  that  Department. 

Sliould  Consult  Tariff  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis. — I  congratulate  you,  sir,  that  in  your  admir- 
able address  yesterday  afternoon  you  laid  down  the  policy 
that  should  be  followed  by  this  Association  in  reference  to 
the  tariff.  That  policy  is  a  sane  policy,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
read  and  scattered  broadcast  through  this  Dominion.  I  feel 
sure  that  every  fair-minded  man  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  wall  stand  by 
your  recommendation,  which  I  am  sure  they  will,  and  there 
will  be  no  kick  about  the  tariff.  It  will,  no  doubt,  happen 
during  the  coming  year  that  a  great  many  manufacturers 
will  appear  before  the  Finance  Minister  pointing  out  the 
grievances  they  may  have.  There  is  no  doubt  some  of  the 
manufacturers  have  been  aggrieved,  but  I  trust  before  any 
of  them  take  such  steps  as  to  go  to  the  Finance  Minister  or 
the  Tariff  Board  at  Ottawa  they  will  submit  their  grievances 
to  the  Tariff  Committee  of  this  Association,  and  I  hope  every 
manufacturer  will  understand  that  until  the  Tariff  Commit- 
tee of  this  Association  recommends  to  the  Finance  Minister 
a  change  in  the  tariff  that  there  is  no  use  in  them  visiting 
Ottawa.  The  Tariff  Committee  of  this  Association  are  capable 
and  will  consider  very  carefully  any  proposed  changes,  and 
before  they  send  them  to  Ottawa  we  may  feel  sure  they  will 
be  so  adjusted  that  no  manufacturer  can  be  aggrieved.  If 
this  course  is  pursued  I  believe  we  will  have  a  tariff  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  manufacturers  and 
also  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large. 

Mr.  Henderson  (Windsor). — Mr.  President,  I  have  listened 
to  this  Report  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Posisibly  no  one 
has  been  more  interested  in  the  tariff  in  'the  last  few  months 
than  I  have  been,  and  I  have  been  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  that  Department,  and  I  only  want  to  endorse  what  has 
been  said  by  Mr.  Roden  concerning  it.  As  I  say  I  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  Mr.  Breadner,  and  I  think  this  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  an  oflBcer  filling 
such  a  position.  The  Secretary  in  his  Report  talked  about 
an  increase  of  fees.  He  stated  some  of  the  memhers  of  the 
Association  paid  $10  a  year  with  a  protest,  but  I  think  if 
the  memhers  of  the  Association,  as  a  whole,  consider  what 
has  been  done  by  this  one  Department  it  is  worth  not  the 
ten  dollars  they  have  been  paying,  but  in  many  oases  ten  times 
ten  dollars,  and  then  I  think  their  membership  would  be 
cheap  at  the  money. 

Deprecates  Individual  Efforts. 

I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  what  was  said  by 
the  President  yesterday  regarding  the  tariff,  but  I  think  this 
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Association  ought  to  take  stock  of  itself;  the  members  of 
the  Association  ought  to  think,  not  of  their  individual  selves 
or  of  their  individual  businesses,  but  they  ought  to  think  of 
wihat  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  organization.  I  am  afraid 
in  the  past  such  has  not  been  the  case.  One  man  has  gone 
down  to  Ottawa  to  try  to  get  an  increase  in  protection  and 
another  wanted  to  get  the  duty  cut  down  on  something  else. 
I  am  afraid  we  have  not  been  loyal  to  ourselves.  I  think 
the  first  thing  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  make  a  commencement 
with  the  new  Grovernment,  and  for  this  Association  to  be  loyal 
to  the  whole  body,  not  to  any  individual  industry.  I  think 
if  we  bear  that  in  mind  w^e  will  accomplish  far  more  than  we 
have  ever  accomplished  in  the  past.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  representations  should  be  made  to  the  Tariff 
Committee,  and  that  representations  at  Ottawa  be  made 
through  the  Tariff  Committee,  but  don't,  gentlemen,  let  us  do 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Don't  let  us  agree  to  something 
with  the  Tariff  Committee  and  then  some  of  us  go  down  to 
Ottawa  and  try  to  upset  the  arrangement  made.  That  is 
what  lias  brought  contempt  on  the  organization.  There  is 
no  use  disguising  the  fact.  We  want  to  make  up  our  minds 
now  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  anything  more  of  that 
kind. 

You  are  quite  right,  the  tariff  should  be  kept  out  of 
politics,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  tariff  is  but 
politics;  we  are  not  going  to  interfere  wth  it  as  a  political 
organization  at  all,  but  when  a  great  question  comes  up  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  riglit  for  this  organization  to  say  it  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  is  useless  to  say  we  are  going  to  keep 
politics  out  of  it.  You  can't  do  it.  Any  government  has  got 
to  be  guided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  there  is  one 
thing  I  would  say,  we  do  not  want  to  let  the  impression 
go  abroad  that  the  Manufacturers  Association  stands  for  bigli 
tariff.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  member  bere  who  wants 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  simply  want  to  get  ordinary  pro- 
tection which  will  benefit  the  country  and  not  simply  benefit 
the  individuals.  If  we  let  that  impression  go  abroad  I  think 
it  would  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  whicli  now 
exists  in  the  west.  I  know  there  are  some  free  traders  among 
the  manufacturers,  for  what  reason  I  don't  know,  I  am  not  one, 
but  ther€  is  one  thing  I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  as  free 
trade  and  that  is  high  tariff.  If  we  can  only  agree  on  wliat  is 
required  before  the  Tariff  Committee  of  this  body,  then  make 
our  representations  to  Ottawa  as  I  said  before,  I  am  sure  we 
will  accomplisli  more  than  ever  Jias  been  accomplished  by 
this  Association  in  the  past.  (Applause). 

The  President. — Does  any  other  gentleman  wish  to  say 
anything  about  this  Report  ? 

Work  for  Tariff  Coiuiiiission. 

.Mr.  McCullough. — In  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  as  to 
a  permanent  Tariff  Commission  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
amiss  at  this  stage  to  anticipate  the  appointment  of  tliat 
Tariff  Commission  of  experts,  and  also  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  the  great  value  that  attaches  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  a  Tariff  Commission  if  one  or  two  of  these  experts 
were  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Technical  Education  Commis- 
sion and  visit  such  countries  as  Germany  and  perhaps  the 
United  States  and  perhaps,  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  shield, 
to  investigate  the  conditions  as  they  obtain  in  Great  Britain. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  visits  were  made  to  these  nations 
that  the  Commission  would  come  back  filled  with  valuable 
suggestions  and  ideas  of  what  a  scientific  tariff  has  done  in 
Germany.  Such  a  tariff  system  would  become  a  system 
attacihed,  not  only  to  fiscal  matters,  tout  to  naval  matters, 
to  military  matters,  to  technical  education,  to  transportation, 
and  to  many  other  things  that  affect  the  body  politic.  I 
believe  if  this  Commission,  or  a  member  or  two  of  it,  were 


to  pay  a  visit  to  say  Germany,  they  would  come  back  here 
better  prepared  to  give  Canadians  what  they  wisih  to  get,  and 
that  is  the  best  tariff  system  they  can,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Roden. — We  would  like  to  have  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Breadner. 

Mr.  Breadner. — yir.  President  and  gentlemen,  it  has  not 
been  the  custom  in  the  past  for  the  Officers  or  the  Managers 
of  the  different  Departments  to  address  you,  and,  therefore, 
1  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  in  connection  with  the  tariff 
situation.  There  are  many  inconsistencies  and  inequalities,  as 
the  Report  states,  in  the  tariff";  in  some  cases  the  rates  of 
duty  payable  on  raw  materials  are  much  in  excess  of  those 
collected  on  the  finished  article.  In  my  opinion  those  inequali- 
ties should  be  removed.  At  the  same  time  I  am  going  to  ask 
t'he  members  of  this  Association  one  thing,  and  that  is,  let 
us  toe  reasonable  in  our  request.  If  we  do  so  I  feel  that  it 
can  be  said  that  the  Manufacturers  Association  has  done 
credit  to  itself  and  it  will  raise  itself  in  the  esteem  of  the 
country  if  its  demands  or  requests  are  made  in  moderation. 


MR.  J.  H.  SHERRARD 

(Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.) 

Chairman  Montreal  Brancli  C.  M.  A. 

Tlie  British  Preference. 

Mr.  Birge. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  there  is  just 
one  matter  I  would  like  to  refer  to  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Association,  wtoioh  'has  been  referred  to  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Tariff  Committee,  and  that  is  the  Halifax  resolution. 
That  thing  has  been  up  before  us  every  year  since  1902,  and 
was  brought  before  the  Government  in  the  memorandum  that 
was  presented  to  them  by  t'he  Committee  in  January  last. 
We  had  at  the  meeting  held  there,  which  was  not  anything: 
like  as  representative  as  this  is,  the  question  up  for  discus- 
sion because  the  Grain  Growers'  Association  had  represented  to> 
the  Government  What  they  wanted  that  preference  increased 
to  50  per  cent,  instead  of  the  present  per  cent.  I  tooR 
the  position  there  and  I  take  it  again  to-day  that  it  is  time 
this  Association  put  itself  upon  record  as  favoring  the  pre- 
ference to  Great  Britain,  but  as  holding  that  that  preference 
had  gdbe  sufficiently  tar.    I  think,  gentlemen,  we  have  given 
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ttoe  impression  abroad  that  no  matter  what  the  Government 
did  with  reference  to»a  preference  to  Great  Britain  this 
Association  would  be  satisfieid  with  it.  The  time  has  come 
when  I  think  we  should  give  a  different  imipression  and  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  preference  as  it  stands  to-day  is 
the  extreme  limit  to  which  any  Government  stoould  go  in 
that  matter  of  preference  to  Great  Britain;  and  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  was  presented  tihere  to  the  Government — I  have 
not  been  able  to  compare  the  two  together  exactly — a  clause 
was  added  at  that  meeting  by  the  members  present;  in  ttoe 
presentation  to  the  Government  they  repeat  the  Halifax 
'  resolution  and  then  say,  "  Having  regard  to  present  condi- 
tions in  Canada  we  consider  that  any  increase  in  the  exist- 
ing preference  is  inadvisable  and  would  imperil  the  existence 
of  many  Canadian  industries."  If  that  is  not  already  in  the 
Report  I  would  move  it  be  inserted  in  the  Report  of  the  Tariff 
Committee. 

Mr.  Kendrey. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that. 
Mr.  Waddie. — in  connection  with  that  resolution  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  the  education  campaign  that  has 
been  carried  out,  or  that  is  to  be  carried  out,  should  take 
special  cognizance  of  the  desires  of  the  west  and  also  of  that 
fourth  clause.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  explain 
to  the  middle  west  and  to  all  others  who  have  now  got  this 
idea,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  that  there  can  never 
toe  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  mother  country  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living  in  Canada 
to  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  present 
rate  of  wages  is  one  that  is  a  very  serious  item  and  it  is  one 
that  cannot  be  changed  unless  we  change  the  standard  of 
living.  I  think  it  is  very  undesirable  that  we  should  do  any- 
thing which  would  tend  to  affect  the  home  comforts  and 
so  on  of  the  working"  man  of  Canada,  and  I  think  we  cannot 
possibly  extend  the  preference  to  Great  'Britain  any  further 
unless  we  do  so  to  the  detriment  of  the  working  man  of 
Canada.  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Birge's. 

Mr.  )Fraser. — I  think  myself  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
this  Association  to  make  any  commitment  to-day  on  the 
British  preferential  tariff.  The  question  is  not  up  before  the 
new  Government  We  must  remember  that  there  is  a  new 
Government  just  stepping  into  office.  The  question  has  never 
come  up,  the  question  may  never  come  up,  of  increasing  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  and  I  do  not  think  that  to-day 
would  be  an  opportune  time  foT  this  Association  to  make  any 
pronouncement  on  the  question. 

There  might,  however,  be  some  advantage  in  making  a 
pronouncement  on  the  question  of  a  Tariff  Commission. 
We  are  told  in  the  Report  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  Government  to  appoint  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission. 
Well,  that  is  possibly  newspaper  talk.  We  are  told  by  the 
newspapers  and  we  have  been  told  toy  some  of  the  present 
memtoers  of  the  new  Government  in  the  speeches  that  they 
made  that  if  they  got  into  power  they  would  have  a  Tariff 
Commission.  T  think  it  might  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government  if  this  Association  would  send  a  strong  memorial 
to  the  Borden  ministry  and  tell  them  that  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association  would  toe  with  them  in  a  move 
-of  this  nature,  and  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  possibly  a  Com- 
mittee could  be  appointed  to  draft  such  a  memorial  and  to 
present  it  to  the  Government. 

iBefore  resuming  my  seat  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Breadner 
for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  this  Committee.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Breadner  about  the  new  Japanese 
tariff  and  about  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  tariff, 
and  we  have  always  had  a  very  cordial  reply,  and  Mr.  Breadner 
hajs  gone  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — I  rise  to  support  the  suggestion  of  the  last 
Speaker.     I  am  delighted  with  y&ur  Address  of  yesterday 


and  particularly  with  the  remark  that  the  policy  of  this 
country  was  protection  for  every  industry  and  for  every 
class  of  citizen.  I  think  it  would  be  thoroughly  in  order  if 
at  a  later  date,  when  the  Tariff  Committee  have  time  to 
discuss  it  and  thoroughly  weigh  it  and  also  the  appointment 
of  a  Tariff  Commission,  a  iResolution  could  be  presented  by 
the  Council  approving  of  the  policy  of  protection  for  all  Can- 
ada, as  Canada's  national  policy  in  the  matter  of  fiscal  affairs 
—■protection  for  all  interests  no  matter  what  they  are,  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  protection  for  all  interests.  I  deprecate 
hurry-up  resolutions.  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  often 
times  the  toest  of  us  will  do  toetter  after  thinking  things  over 
for  a  few  days  and  revising  and  revising,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  would  toe  well  for  this  Association  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  Address  and  of  the 
discussion  that  has  gone  on  here  and  let  it  go  as  a  matter 
of  suggestion  to  the  incoming  Tariff  Committee,  that  any 
resolution  they  present  they  present  with  that  as  the  basic 
fact,  and  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  Tariff  Oommission 
that  it  should  toe  of  such  a  dharacter  as  will  make  that  a 
basic  fact  and  will  also  cover  all  interests. 

Aid.  Sadler.— Mr.  Fraser  said  it  was  newspaper  talk  and 
there  was  no  authority  for  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Borden  has  stated  on  several  occasions  that 
he  favored  a  Tariff  Commission,  and  if  he  was  the  Leader 
of  the  Government  he  would  immediately  take  steps  to  bring 
Dbout  a  Tariff  Commission.  Don't  let  us  make  a  mistake. 
het  us  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Premier  has  expressed  him- 
self in  that  regard. 

The  President.— I  think  also  the  former  Prime  Minister 
promised  us  a  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Fraser.— He  said  this  before  he  was  Prime  Minister. 
I  don't  for  one  second  infer  that  Mr.  Borden  was  not  sin- 
cere, but  I  don't  think  the  new  Government  has  made  any 
committal  on  the  question. 

Opposes  Passing  General  Besolutions. 

Mr.  George.— I  would  like  to  express  my  entire  approval  of 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  two  last  speakers  in  reference 
to  the  inadvisability  of  making  any  general  resolution  on  the 
question  of  British  Preference.    I  think  perhaps  we  are  some- 
times inclined  to  be  led  away  by  individual  cases  and  base 
general  resolutions  on  them  which  would  be  badly  misinter- 
preted by  the  country  as  a  whole.    My  own  opinion  is  that 
if  we  stand  hard  and  fast  on  the  Halifax  resolution  we  have 
there  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  fair  and  decent  national 
development.     It  says  there  that  all  we  want  is  adequate 
protection  aind  that  after  British  preference  has  been  extended 
adequate  protection  should  be  given  to  Canadian  producers. 
We  believe,  gentlemen,  adequate  protection  merely  means 
such  protection  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  and  to  equalize 
the  difficulties  and  the  disadvantages  which  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer has  to  contend  with  his  outside  competitor.  We 
don't  ask,  we  don't  want,  I  don't  believe  this  Association  has 
ever  gone  on  record  as  demanding  anything  more  than  they 
believe  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  protection  to  furnish  am 
incentive  in  the  first  place  to  industries  to  come  into  the 
country,  to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  secure  the  trade 
of  their  own  country  in  order  to  specialize  and  thoroughly  to 
establish  the  industries  of  the  country.    When  we  say  to 
the  people  throughout  the  country  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
protection  for  the  purpose  of  making  manufacturers  wealthy 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  people  of  Canada  we  will  gain 
their  sympathy.    I  don't  like  to  go  on  record  here  on  any 
broad  general  resolution  that  we  must  not  in  any  way  in- 
crease the  British  preference.   It  might  be  found  after  investi- 
gation that  there  were  lines  on  which  an  extension  of  the 
preference  mig'ht  be  given  without  doing  any  harm.  Mr. 
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Breadner  says  there  are  many  lines.  Therefore,  I  think,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  and  would  be  badly  misinterpreted 
by  the  country  as  a  whole  if  we  went  upon  any  such  platform 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Birge. — This  is  not  a  resolution  formulating  something 
new.  It  is  simply  completing  the  memorial  which  was  handed 
to  the  Government  at  Ottawa  in  January  last.  It  simply 
reads,  "  Having  regard  to  present  conditions  in  Canada  we 
consider  that  any  increase  in  the  existing  preference  is  in- 
advisable and  would  imperil  the  existence  of  many  Canadian 
industries."  That  was  given  to  the  Government  in  January 
last,  and  is  on  record  as  the  view  of  this  Association,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  Report  which  Mr.  Russell  has  read. 

Mr.  McXaught. — I  just  wanted  to  say  that  so  far  as  1  am 
concerned  I  feel  very  strongly  in  regard  to  this  matter  which 
is  before  the  meeting  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Borden  has 
come  into  office  and  the  Government  is  pledged  to  the  forming 
of  a  Tariff  Commission,  and  in  view  of  that  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  for  this  Association  at  the  present  time  to  put 
itself  on  record  in  any  way  so  as  to  embarrass  the  Government 
or  prevent  them  having  a  free  hand.  I  believe  if  Mr.  Borden 
appoints  a  Tariff  Commission  of  the  right  kind  they  will  be 
able  to  re-adjust  the  tariff  so  as  to  give  Great  Britain  more 
preferences  than  she  has  now  and  give  the  manufacturers  of 
Canada  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  protection  than  they  have 
at  present.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  present  tariff  is  not 
a  sciemtific  tariff,  it  is  a  political  tariff  constructed  along 
political  lines  made  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  I 
believe  ihat  a  scientific  Tariff  Commission,  such  as  I  believe 
will  be  appointed,  such  as  Mr.  Borden  has  promised  to  appoint, 
could  make  a  great  difference  in  this  matter  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  Canadian  Manufacturers. 

Function  of  Tariff  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  word  more.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  misunderstood  Mr.  Russell,  but  I  inferred  from  what  Mr. 
Russell  said  in  his  closing  remarks  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion which  was  going  to  be  appointed  would  have  the  making 
of  the  tariff.    Was  I  right,  Mr.  Russell  ? 

Mr.  Russell. —  If  their  recommendation  is  adopted,  yes. 

.Mr.  McXaught.— A.?  1  understand  a  Tariff  Commission 
it  should  be  an  advisory  body,  not  a  body  which  should  say 
what  the  tariff  is  goiing  to  be,  because  1  don't  believe  any 
Government  should  ever  give  that  power  to  any  Commission 
whatever.  It  is  all  right  for  this  Tariff  Commission  to  advise, 
to  investigate,  to  get  all  the  facts  and  lay  their  recommenda- 
tions before  the  Government,  but  after  that  is  done  then  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  saying  what  the  tariff  is  going  to  be.  I  hope  much  good 
will  arise  out  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  I  believe  we  as 
manufacturers  have  alwaj-s  put  ourselves  on  record  in  a 
fair  and  honest  way,  and  I  think  in  a  way  wbich,  if  carried 
out,  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dominion  at  large.  So  far 
as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned  I  think  we  have  always 
taken  the  proper  ground.  While  we  ask  for  adequate  pro- 
tection for  our  industries  we  also  have  a  duty  to  perform 
to  the  public  at  large.  That  is,  if  we  get  the  advantage  of 
having  the  Canadian  market  we  are  bound  to  give  our  goods 
to  the  public  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  In  other  words, 
we  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  full  tariff  or  anything 
like  it.  If  we  can  give  them  goods  as  cheap  in  Canada  as 
the  foreigner  can  buy  the  goods  in  his  own  country  we  ought 
to  do  so.  I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the 
Association.  I  think  it  is  well  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as 
having  that  feeling  because  we  want  the  farmers  to  under- 
stand that  the  best  friends  they  have  in  Canada  are  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada,  the  ones  who  consume  their  pro- 
ducts at  the  very  highest  prices.    The  sooner  we  educate 


the  farmers  to  the  understanding  that  we  are  their  friends, 
and  that  the  agriculturists  of  Canada-* would  be  in  a  very 
poor  way  indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, the  one  being  the  complement  of  the  other,  the  soorer 
the  tariff  will  get  out  of  politics  and  the  sooner  we  will  'iave 
peace  and  harmony  all  round  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
country. 

ilr.  Edmonds. —  I  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  incoming  Government  will 
give  us  a  Tariff  Commission.  If  you  remember  the  platform 
which  Mr.  Borden  issued  before  the  general  election  there 
was  a  clause  devoted  to  tbat  matter  in  which  he  distinctly 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  Tariff  Commission.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  sometime  ago  opposed  a  Tariff  Commision.  He  stated 
in  the  House  he  was  opposed  to  it,  but  about  three  or  four 
weeks  before  the  election  in  an  address  which  he  made  in 
Quebec  he  came  out  in  favor  of  a  Tariff  Commission.  So  we 
have  the  both  parties  committed  to  a  Tariff  Commission. 
Now,  in  view  ot  that  fact  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take for  us  to  adopt  Mr.  Birge's  resolution;  it  is  too  general; 
in  a  sweeping  way  it  refuses  to  allow  any  increase  in  British 
preference.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  sick 
in  bed  for  a  few  days  I  went  over  the  Blue  Book  and  I  studied 
it  clause  by  clause  and  1  figured  out  the  articles  in  which  we 
could  still  increase  the  British  preference  without  affecting 
any  Canadian  manufacturer,  and  it  is  surprising  the  number 
of  articles  there  are  if  you  go  over  it  in  that  way.  For  that 
reason  I  think  we  ought  not  to  consider  Mr.  Birge's  resolu- 
tion and  that  we  should  allow  the  matter  to  be  left  to  the 
Government.  With  an  expert  Commission,  gentlemen,  there 
is  no  danger  of  anything  being  done  which  will  be  inimical 
to  the  Canadian  manufacturers. 

FsiTors  Petitioning  Govern  men  t. 

Mr.  'Fraser. — I  would  move  in  amendment  to  the  motion 
that  has  been  made  the  following,  moved  by  myself  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gourlay,  that  the  Tariff  Committee  be  re 
quested  to  draw  up  a  resolutiom  to  be  presented  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  this  Association  and  by  them  presented  to 
the  Government  favoring  the  appointment  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible  of  a  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  thoroughly 
tariff  conditions  in  the  interests  of  all  Canada,  and  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  pledge  themselves  to  give  such 
a  Commission,  if  appointed,  every  assistance  possible  in  the 
collection  of  data  and  tihe  carrying  out  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Birge. — That  is  a  resolution  I  would  like  to  support. 
It  is  not  an  amendment.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Tariff  Committee,  it  simply  provides  that  a  flat  rate 
beyond  33 1/-.  per  cent,  should  not  be  given.  Any  additional 
preference  that  is  given  to  Great  Britain  must  be  done  in  the 
other  way,  in  adjusting  the  tariff  upwards  and  downwards. 
;\Iy  resolution  simply  provides  against  that  flat  all  covering 
rate. 

yir.  Russell. — While  I  have  the  strongest  sympathy  with 
the  feeling  expressed  by  CMr.  Fraser  and  'Sir.  Gourlay  that 
nothing  should  be  done  at  the  present  time  that  would 
be  indiscreet  or  place  the  manufacturers  wrongly  before  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  British  preference,  at  the  same 
time  I  don't  see  that  Mr.  Birge's  amendment  is  incompatible 
with  that.  This  part  of  the  Report  is  simply  summarizing 
what  was  said  in  a  lot  of  pages  of  this  which  was  a  published 
document  presented  to  the  Government,  and  in  the  sum- 
marizing of  it  this  important  sentence  was  omitted  "  in  hav- 
ing regard  to  present  conditions  in  Canada  we  consider  that 
any  increase  in  the  existing  preference  is  inadvisable  and 
would  imperil  the  existence  of  many  Canadian  industries." 
Now  that  was  added  to  the  Halifax  resolution  at  our  meeting 
in  Ottawa  for  a  very  specific  reason,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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farmers  had  been  there  just  a  month  before  and  had  demanded 
such  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  remaining  preferential  tariff 
as  would  insure  the  establishment  of  complete  free  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  Mother  :Liand  within  ten  years.  It 
was  very  competent  and  necessary  that  the  Association  should 
express  itself  in  reply  to  that  demand  an'd  that  was  the 
answer  w^hich  they  gave  and  which  ougtht  to  be  in  tlhis  Report 
in  summarizing  what  we  said  at  that  time;  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  there. 

The  ooniditiion  is  djifferent  a»t  ithe  present  time.  That 
question  ihas  been  settled;  a  new  government  'has  come  in; 
a  Tariff  Commission  is  going  to  be  appointed.  When  it  comes 
to  consideration  of  the  preferential  tariff  on  the  new  basis, 
perhaps  higher  on  some  articles  and  lower  on  others,  as 
it  is  indeed  at  the  present  time,  then  it  might  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  this  Association  to  concur  in  increases  in  the  pre- 
ference on  some  lines,  so  that  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  incom- 
patible wiCh  that  sense  of  careful  consideration  of  our  atti- 
tude before  the  country  that  this  should  go  in.  I  consider 
it  ought  to  go  in  to  make  a  correct  summary  of  our  Report 
to  the  Government  last  January. 

Mr.  Ransford. — Mr.  President,  while  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  we  have  already  placed  ourselves  on  record  with  regard 
to  British  preference  yet  at  the  same  time,  speaking  to  you 
from  a  very  singular  standpoint — I  suppose  I  am  the  only 
man  here  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Manu.facturers  Associa- 
tion wiho  also  can  style  himself  as  a  farmer  pure  and  simple — 
I  assure  you  speaking  from  a  farmer's  standpoint  to  you  in 
an  advisory  manner  I  would  be  opposed  very  strongly  to  this 
Association  making  any  overt  statement  with  regard  to  their 
desire  as  regards  tariff  reform  or  changes  in  any  way  to-'day. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  are  no  fools;  they  are  exceedingly 
suspiciouis,  exceedingly  jealous,  and  they  are  wide  awake  to 
every  movement  that  we  as  manufacturers  make,  and  I  have 
already  had  it  said  to  me  since  the  last  election,  "  I  S)uppose 
the  manufacturers  now  will  go  to  work  and  take  every  pos- 
sible advantage  they  can  and  advance  the  price  of  all  goods 
they  sell,  and  Ibeing  hand  in  glove  with  tiie  new  Govern- 
ment that  has  come  into  power  they  will  have  no  diflBiculty 
in  effecting  the  changes  that  they  desire."  Now,  while  we 
may  be  opposed  to  any  further  increase  in  the  British  pre- 
ference, yet  I  do  urge  upon  you  and  I  desire  to  do  so  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  not  to  let  it  go  forth  in  the  public  press 
to-day  that  we  at  this  early  honr  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  appointed  and  before  the  Government  has  hardly 
assumed,  as  it  were,  life — do  not  let  us  be  placed  on  record 
as  immediately  going  to  work  and  doing  our  best  to  bring 
pressure  to  toear  upon  the  Government  to  do  anything  with 
regard  to  increasing  the  tariff  by  not  increasing  the  Britis'h 
preference.  Let  us  make  haste  slowly,  let  us  give  the  new 
■Government  some  chance  to  get  into  power,  assume  the  reins 
of  office  and  begin  its  work;  let  us  have  confidence  in  them; 
let  us  show  that  by  our  action  to-day;  let  us  await  tjhe 
appointment  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  when  that  Tariff 
•Commission  is  appointed  and  when  the  -Government  begins 
to  show  its  hand  as  to  what  it  intends  to  do  I  then  maintain 
it  is  plenty  of  time,  and  it  will  be  wisdom  on  our  part  to 
wait  until  then  before  we  begin  to  show  what  our  toand  is  or 
Tv'hat  we  desire  in  any  way  or  shape  with  regard  to  tariff 
changes.  (Hear,  hear).  Don't  do  anything  to-day  beyond 
expressing  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  new  Government,  somethins  that  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  I,  for  one,  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  if  I  had  been  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  1  would  have  said  at  the  very  outset  wbat  Mr. 
Ransford  has  just  said,  and  I  ask  you  now  whetber  it  would 
not  be  a  good  plan  for  us,  having  threshed  this  matter  out  a 
little  bit  and  (having  got  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  to  ask 


the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  cut  out  every  reference  we 
bave  made  to  this  reference  to  Mr.  Birge's  motion,  and 
would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  eliminate  from  the  record  here 
any  reference  to  it  and  have  it  understood  if  you  wish  that 
this  reference  to  the  Britislh  preference  should  not  go  into 
the  report  when  it  -is  finished.  I  deprecate  very  much  havin.g 
this  matter  discussed  and  go  into  the  public  press  and  having 
the  press  report  this  diiscussion  here  to-<day.  I  think  is  is 
very  unwise. 

iMr.  Ohown. — Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a  better  way 
than  that  and  that  is  to  vote  it  down.  We  went  to  the  country 
on  two  grounds,  economics  and  patriotism.  We  have  won  and 
we  don't  now  want  to  say  that  patriotism  w^as  all  flouting  the 
flag  and  there  was  nothing  to  it.  Let  this  matter  stand  over 
until  such  time  as  the  Government  has  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  matter.  Let  us  be  sane,  firm  in  our  position,  but 
let  us  be  broad  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Rogers. — ^^As  to  attitude,  there  is  nothing  hidden  about 
the  attitude  of  this  Association  as  expressed  in  the  Halifax 
resolution  and  the  members  of  the  Government  must  know 
that  and  the  country  knows  that.  Why  do  we  need  to  aflarm 
it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Birge. — If  the  Association  does  not  desire  that  com- 
pletion of  the  Report  which  1  have  suggested  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  President. — Is  it  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  that  Mr. 
Birge  and  Mr.  Kendrey  be  permitted  to  withdraw  this  motion? 
(Consent  was  given). 

Is  it  your  pleasure  that  this  motion  by  Mr.  Fraser,  which 
I  would  have  to  rule  is  not  an  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr. 
■Gourlay,  wbioh  I  will  read,  be  carried  ?  "  That  the  Tariff 
■Committee  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Council  of  this  Association,  and  by 
them  presented  to  the  Government  favoring  the  appointment, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  of  a  Tariff  Cornmission  to 
thoroughly  investigate  Tariff  conditions  in  the  interests  of 
all  Canada;  and  that  the  members  of  this  Association  pledge 
themselves  to  give  such  a  Commission,  if  appointed,  every 
assistance  possible  in  the  collection  of  data  and  the  carrying 
out  of  their  work." 

Mr.  McNaught.  I  was  going  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if 
that  resolution  is  in  order.  I  don't  believe  it  is.  I  think  we 
are  considering  now  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Committee,  and 
this  is  something  which  might  come  before  the  meeting  to- 
morrow as  a  resolution  and  be  all  right  probably,  but  I  think 
it  is  out  of  order  now.    I  would  like  your  ruling  on  that. 

The  President. — I  will  suggest  that  this  resolution  go 
before  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to-morrow.  Does  that 
suit  you  ? 

Mr.  Fraser. — Yes. 

The  President. — Does  that  suit  you,  Mr.  Gourlay  ? 

Mr.  Gourlay. — That  is  the  right  course. 

The  President. — Is  it  your  wish  that  this  resolution  go  to 
the  Resolutions  Committee  ? 

Assent  was  given,  and  the  motion  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  'Resolutions. 

Mr.  Roden. — The  Government  has  said  that  they  will  ap- 
point the  men  that  they  think  are  best  qualified  to  do  the 
work  on  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  we  are  pretending  to 
tell  them  how  they  shall  do  their  work.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake.  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  lagainst  anything  going 
to  the  Government  at  all.  We  don't  want  to  put  ourselves 
on  record. 

Mr.  Lalor. — I  quite  agree  with  the  last  speaker.  I  think 
it  lie  unwise  to  pass  any  resoilution  at  this  meeting  asking  them 
to  carry  out  their  promise.  We  should  first  wait  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Borden  does  appoint  a  Tariff  Coimmlission,  and 
I  think  it  is  unwise  to  move  a  resolution  at  this  time. 
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The  President. — I  suppose  that  will  all  be  threshed  out 
in  the  Resolutioais  Committee  to-morrow.  That  is  the  place 
to  thresh  it  out,  isn't  it  ? 

Voices. — Yes. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Report  of  the 
Tariff  Committee,  which,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  was  declared 
carried  and  the  Report  adopted. 

WELCOME  TO  GOVER>OR-GE>EKAL. 

Mr  Van  Bever. — I  would  like  to  suggest  the  appropriate- 
ness of  sending  a  wireless  message  to  the  new  Governor- 
General,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Mr.  Meadows. — Let  us  carry  it  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  this  resolution,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  carried  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Meadows 
has  been  good  enough  to  suggest. 

Mr.  George. — Before  putting  that  might  it  not  be  well  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee,  and  also  suggest  at  the  same  time 
that  a  despatch  of  the  same  kind  be  sent  to  His  Excellency 
Earl  Grey,  as  he  is  leaving  the  country.    I  don't  think  there 


is  any  man  who  has  so  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of 
Canada.  I  thoroughily  agree  with  what  Mr.  Van  Bever  has 
suggested,  but  per'haps  if  a  Committee  were  to  sit  down  aJid 
draft  it  over  they  might  make  the  wording  a  little  more 
enthusiastic  and  fuller,  and  at  the  siame  time  the  Committee 
might  draft  a  resolution  which  would  be  sent  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Earl  Grey. 

Mr.  Van  Bever. — The  suggestion  is  acceptable  to  us;  it 
is  the  sentiment  and  not  the  wording. 

The  President. — I  suppose  you  are  all  ready  to  pass  this 
resolution  to  welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  parting 
guest.  I  think  the  Secretary,  Vice-President  and  myself, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  George,  will  prepare  a  wireless 
to  be  sent  to  both  His  Royal  Highness  and  to  His  Excellency. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  2.30  p.m. 

(AFTERNOON  SESSION  Wednesday) 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
said:  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Murray  to  read  the  Report. 


REPORT  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE 


LAST  year's  annual  report  foreshadowed  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  branch  of  the  Association's  work  in 
charge  of  this  committee  as  the  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  department  in  charge  of  a  qualified  legal 
practitioner.  The  expectations  of  your  committee  have  been 
fully  realized,  and  the  activities  of  the  new  department  have, 
even  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  been  so  varied  and  ex- 
tensive that  a  summary  of  them  is  necessarily  very  condensed. 

Work  of  tlie  Legal  Department. 

In  this,  as  in  other  lines  of  the  Association's  work,  the 
policy  has  been  not  to  define  too  closely  the  scope  of  the 
department,  but  to  allow  it  to  develop  along  such  lines  as  from 
time  to  time  promise  the  greatest  usefulness  to  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  members.  Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  the 
department  may  be  said  to  divide  itself  into  two  branches 
more  or  less  distinct.  In  the  first  branch  the  work  is  of  a 
representative  character  in  the  interest  of  the  Association  as  a 
body,  though  at  times  matters  may  be  taken  up  at  the  in- 
stance, and  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  a  small  group  of  mem- 
bers, or  even  an  individual  member.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Association  being  to  give  to  the  individual  member  the 
strength  of  the  whole  body  in  any  matter  involving  a  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  Association  stands,  it  follows  that  it  will 
be  found  necessary  at  times  to  bring  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  Association's  influence  in  matters  in  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Association  membership  may  not  be  directly  in- 
terested. It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Legal 
Department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Executive  Council,  to  lend  assistance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  advocating  their  interests  before 
the  various  legislative  and  various  other  representative  bodies 
wherever  such  advocacy  tends  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
Canadian  industry. 

The  other  branch  of  the  department's  work  consists  of  ser- 
vices to  individual  members  of  the  Association  either  by  way 
of  supplying  legal  information  or  by  performing  services  of 
the  character  usually  undertaken  by  a  solicitor.  In  doing 
such  work  care  will,  of  course,  be  observed  not  to  overload 
the  department  so  as  to  hamper  it  in  its  other  activities; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  in  certain  special  lines  the  depart- 


ment is  in  a  position  to  render  services  to  individual  mem- 
bers which  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  withhold  from  them, 
and  your  committee  has  been  of  opinion  that  such  special 
work  can  be  carried  on  through  the  department  with  mutual 
advantage  to  the  members  and  the  general  body. 


MR.  ATWELL  FLEMING 

(Atucll  Fleming  Printing  Co.,  Limited) 

Chairman  Parliamentary  Committee,  1910-1911 


Thus  a  large  share  of  the  department's  attention  has  during 
the  past  year  been  given  to  the  question  of  company  organiza- 
tion and  the  various  requirements  of  the  different  provinces  in 
respect  to  licensing  and  registration.  There  are  very  few  of 
our  members  who  do  not  carry  on  business  in  most  or  all  of 
the  provinces.    Few  legal  practitioners,  however,  will  venture 
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to  advise  upon  the  law  in  any  but  their  own  province,  and 
consequently  great  activity  has  been  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing information  and  advice  necessary  to  adjust  corporate 
organization  and  operation  to  the  requirements  of  the  various 
provincial  laws.  The  Legal  Department  toeing  in  touch  with 
the  laws  as  well  as  the  administrative  policy  in  each  of  the 
provinces  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  precisely  the  information 
required;  and  to  such  an  extent  have  the  department's  facilities 
been  recognized  in  this  connection  that  it  has  become  a  clear- 
ing-house in  this  subject  for  commercial  bodies  throughout 
Canada  and  foreign  countries  and  even  government  depart- 
ments. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  extra-provincial 
licensing  and  registration  Acts  the  department  has  been  called 
upon  to  advise  upon  questions  of  company  incorporation  and 
organization,  including  questions  of  the  relative  advantages 
of  provincial  and  Dominion  incorporation.  It  would  appear 
that  a  large  field  of  usefulness  is  opening  for  the  department  in 
advising  upon  this  subject  and  in  attending  to  the  procuring 
of  charters  and  other  details  of  company  organization. 

Amongst  the  other  special  branches  in  which  the  depart- 
ment has  been  called  upon  to  advise  and  assist  members  are 
the  following:  Conditional  sales,  lien  notes,  bulk  sales  acts, 
assessment  laws,  claims  in  foreign  jurisdictions,  corporation 
taxes,  factories  acts,  commercial  travellers'  licenses,  alien  labor 
and  immigration  laws,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  industrial  dis- 
putes, liability  of  carriers,  etc.,  etc.  These  will  doubtless  be 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  other  sub- 
jects of  more  or  less  general  interest  to  manufacturers. 

Fees. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to  withhold  from  our  mem- 
bers the  advice  and  assistance  which  can  readily  be  rendered 
by  the  department  in  this  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  special 
character.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  place 
the  Legal  Department  to  an  unlimited  extent  at  the  service 
of  individual  members  without  charging  such  reasonable  fees 
as  they  would  be  required  to  pay  an  ordinary  solicitor.  It  was 
thought  wise,  theerfore,  to  adopt  for  the  present  a  plan  under 
which  moderate  fees  would  be  charged  individual  members  for 
such  work,  as,  for  example,  procuring  charters  or  licenses 
under  the  Extra-Provincial  Licensing  Acts.  Members  desir- 
ing advice  or  information  on  this  subject  are  invited  to  freely 
make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  department  either  by  corre- 
spondence or  by  consultation,  but  where  the  department  itself 
undertakes  specific  work  a  reasonable  fee  will  he  charged. 

The  books  of  the  department  show  that  during  the  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1911,  over  l,70iO'  personal  letters  advis- 
ing on  various  hranches  of  law  have  been  sent  out,  and  some 
400  consultations  have  been  held  by  members  with  the  Legal 
Secretary.  In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  circulars  and 
circular  letters  have  been  sent  out  either  to  all  the  member- 
ship or  to  groups  of  members  interested  in  certain  subjects. 
The  department  has  also  handled  a  large  amount  of  special 
work  for  members,  particularly  in  the  line  of  company  regis- 
tration and  incorporation,  and  there  has  been  a  revenue  from 
this  source  of  over  $1,80'0.  It  is  not  one  of  the  aims  of  your 
committee  to  make  the  department  a  self-sustaining  or  even 
a  revenue-producing  one,  but  it  is  thought  that  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  a  substantial  revenue  every  year  to  off-set  the 
expenditures. 

General  Work. 

The  work  of  the  Legal  Department  in  connection  with  the 
general  activities  of  the  Association  naturally  cover  a  very 
wide  field.  All  bills  brought  ibefore  the  Dominion  Parliament 
and  the  various  Provincial  Legislatures  are  carefully  examined 
and  members  are  notified  of  any  provisions  wljich  would  be 
inimical  to  them. 


Where  changes  in  the  law  are  desired  in  the  interest  ol 
members  assistance  is  given  in  drafting  legislation  and  hav- 
ing it  introduced.  Legal  assistance  is  also  given  to  other 
branches  of  the  Association,  and,  as  will  appear  below,  the 
Department  is  representing  the  Association  in  test  litigation 
on'  important  questions  of  direct  interest  to  members.  A 
sketch  of  some  of  the  matters  of  general  interest  that  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  department  and  your  committee 
is  given  below. 

British  Columbia  Companies  Act. 

Notwithstanding  the  united  protests  of  commercial  bodies 
throughout  Canada,  including  those  of  the  province  itself,  the 
British  Columbia  Government  appears  determined  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act  requir- 
ing companies  not  incorporated  in  British  Columhia  to  become 
licensed  or  registered  hefore  having  any  business  dealings 
in  the  province.  There  was  some  hope  that  the  Act  would 
be  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Government  or  that  it  would 
be  amended  by  the  Provincial  Government  itself.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  some  amendments  in  detail  were 
in  fact  made,  but  the  provision  in  virtue  of  which  the  Act 
prohibits  business  by  correspondence  and  non-resident  travel- 
lers, in  which  the  Act  differs  from  those  of  all  the  other 
provinces,  has  not  been  altered.  The  time  within  which  the 
Dominion  had  power  to  disallow  the  Act  has  now  elapsed. 
Your  committee  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  question  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  and  its  effect  as  a  precedent  was  not 
sufficiently  considered  and  the  question  of  the  power  of  the 
provinces  to  inupose  restrictions  of  this  nature  upon  inter- 
provincial  commerce  should  not  have  been  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  uncertain  process  of  litigation.  The  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  Act,  in  so  far  at  all 
events  as  it  purports  to  apply  to  companies  operating  under 
Dominion  charters,  was  ultra  vires  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature, but  very  few  husiness  men  will  care  to  enter  upon  a 
legal  contest  to  establish  this;  and  until  it  is  established  by  a 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  the  uncertainty  must  continue 
to  exist  and  to  entail  great  expense  and  inconvenience  to  com- 
mercial corporations  having  any  business  relations  with  the 
Province  of  British  ^Columhia. 

Licensing  of  Companies  in  British  Columbia. 

Pending  a  decision  upon  the  validity  of  the  British  Col- 
umbia Act  a  large  number  of  our  members  have  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  avoid  diflaculty  in  enforcing  their  claims,  to  take 
out  their  licenses.  In  the  case  of  companies  operating  under 
a  charter  from  one  of  the  Provincial  Governments  it  would 
appear  that  no  other  course  is  open.  In  the  case  of  com- 
panies operating  under  a  Dominion  charter  while  the  validity 
of  the  Act  is  generally  questioned,  most  companies  find  it 
expedient  where  the  question  of  their  status  is  raised  to  take 
out  their  licenses  rather  than  to  risk  a  course  of  litigation. 
A  number  of  applications  for  licenses  for  Dominion  companies 
were  forwarded  by  the  Legal  Department  under  protest,  but 
these  applications  were  refused,  and  the  most  that  could  be 
secured  from  the  provincial  officials  was  an  assurance  that  if 
the  Act  were  found  to  be  ultra  vires  an  application  for  a 
refund  of  fees  would  oe  considered. 

Saskatchewan  Foreign  Companies  Act. 

The  Legislature  of  Saskatchewan  at  the  last  session  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Companies  Act  of  that  province 
requiring  foreign  companies  to  pay  annual  registration  fees 
in  addition  to  the  initial  fee  required  to  be  paid  toy  extra- 
provincial  companies  carrying  on  businesB  in  the  province. 
This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature  indi- 
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cates  the  general  trend  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  extra- 
provincial  companies  carrying  on  business  in  the  province, 
increased  restriction  upon  business  carried  on  by  extra-pro- 
vincial comi>anies. 

Maiiitolia  Extra-l'roviucial  Licensing  Act. 

The  absurd  competition  of  the  provinces  in  this  class  of 
legislation  has  reached  its  culmination  in  the  Act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  under  which  it  is 
proposed  to  deny  access  for  carrying  on  business  in  Manitoba 
to  all  companies  incorporated  in  provinces  where  Manitoba 
companies  are  denied  similar  licenses  or  privileges  to  do 
business,  and  to  compel  provincial  companies  applying  for 
licenses  in  Manitoba  to  prove  that  in  their  province  Manitoba 
companies  are  granted  similar  privileges.  This  Act  is  to  be 
brought  into  force  upon  proclamation,  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  not  yet  been  issued. 

Extra-Provincial  Cori)oration  Laws. 

Through  the  large  number  of  inquiries  which  have  reached 
the  department  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  the  commercial  world  generally  do  not  realize 
that  nearly  all  the  provinces  have  now  in  force  laws  similar 
in  their  operation  to  the  Acts  above  mentioned.  All  these 
have  been  passed  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  been 
largely  framed  along  the  same  general  lines,  though  there  are 
many  variations  in  detail.  A  seventy-page  pamphlet  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Legal  Department  analyzing  the  provisions  of 
all  these  Acts  and  citing  the  cases  that  have  arisen  under 
them.  This  pamphlet  should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
members  in  adjusting  their  business  to  the  requirements  of 
the  different  provinces.  It  is  supplied  free  to  members  on  re- 
quest. It  is  under  contemplation  to  make  this  pamphlet  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  publications  on  different  branches  of 
commercial  law  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  our  members. 

Test  Litigation. 

As  reported  last  year,  a  stated  case  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  form  of  a  reference  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  determine,  amongst  other  matters,  the  validity 
of  the  extra-provincial  licensing  and  registration  laws  of  the 
different  provinces.  Under  instructions  of  the  Executive 
Council  the  Secretary  of  the  Legal  Department  asked  for  and 
obtained  leave  to  appear  upon  this  reference  in  the  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  position  taken  by 
the  Association  is  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 
that  the  issues  involved  in  the  reference  should  be  author- 
itatively decided  in  one  way  or  another  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. On  behalf  of  most  of  the  provinces,  however,  technical 
objections  have  been  raised  to  the  hearing  of  the  reference, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  provinces 
is  to  delay  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  questions  as 
long  as  possible.  In  the  meantime  the  position  of  manufactur- 
ing companies  as  to  carrying  on  business  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  form  of  the  reference 
also  is  such  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  its  final  decision 
will  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions  in  which  the 
mem'bers  of  the  Association  are  most  vitally  interested.  In 
view  of  these  considerations  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
representatives  of  companies  directly  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  British  Columbia  Act,  was  held  on  the  18th 
October,  1910,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee that  they  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  way  of  test  case  or  otherwise  to  bring  to  an  issue 
as  speedily  as  possible  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 


provisions  of  the  British  Columbia  Companies  Act  relating  to 
the  licensing  of  extra-provincial  companies." 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. An  effort  was  subsequently  made  to  have  a  test  prosecu- 
tion brought  under  the  British  Columbia  Act.  This  was  found 
impossible  because  of  failure  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  British  Columbia.  It  was  resolved,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  suitable  set  of  circumstances  should  arise  out 
of  which  a  test  case  could  be  brought  upon  the  validity  of  the 
provision  which  denies  to  unlicensed  companies  operating 
under  Dominion  charters,  access  to  the  courts  of  British 
Columbia  for  the  enforcement  of  business  contracts,  the  Legal 
Department  should  support  such  a  case  on  behalf  of  the 
Association. 


MR.  W.  B.  Tindall 

(The  I*ariy  SoutkI  Lumbal  ( 'o., Li nii t»'il ) 

Chairman  Parliamentary  Committee,  1911-1912 


Xew  Copyright  Act. 

Ever  since  Confederation  there  has  been  a  contention  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  Imperial  Governments  over  the  right 
of  the  Dominion  to  frame  its  own  Copyright  law  independ- 
ently of  the  operation  of  the  Imperial  Copyright  Act.  An 
arrangement  has  now  been  arrived  at  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  which  Canada's  sole  right  to  legislate  with  regard 
to  copyright  in  Canada  is  recognized.  As  a  result  a  new 
Copyright  Act  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  last  session.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining what  would  be  the  precise  operation  and  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  this  new  Act  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
drafted  in  a  form  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  old  Act. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  passing  of  the  new  form  of  Act 
would  result  in  great  confusion  in  the  law  of  Copyright  in  this 
country  for  many  years  to  come.  The  meeting  of  publishers 
recommended  that  a  careful  study  of  the  Act  should  be  made 
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by  the  Legal  Department  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its 
operation  and  representing  the  views  of  the  publishers  upon 
it.  The  Act  is  intended  to  secure  the  complete  autonomy  of 
the  Dominion,  both  in  matter  of  framing  its  own  copyright 
law  and  in  deciding  upon  questions  of  adherence  to  the  In- 
ternational Union.  Provision  is  made  for  reciprocity  in  copy- 
right privileges  with  tne  different  portions  of  the  British 
Empire  and  with  foreign  countries.  The  Act  also  contains 
provisions  under  which  works  enjoying  copyright  in  this 
country  are  required  to  be  "made  in  Canada." 

Copyright  in  Music. 

Under  the  present  Copyright  Act  there  is  no  provision  to 
compel  copies  of  works  enjoying  Canadian  copyright  to  be 
made  in  Canada.  A  practice  has  grown  up  of  securing  copy- 
right on  a  small  or  a  partial  edition  of  the  work  and  after- 
wards supplying  the  Canadian  market  from  other  countries. 
The  new  Act  contains  a  specific  provision  requiring  the  copies 
sold  in  Canada  to  have  been  printed  in  Canada.  It  has  appar- 
ently been  in  contemplation,  however,  to  make  an  exception 
of  this  "made  in  Canada"  rule  in  the  case  of  printed  music. 
Various  papers  in  the  United  States  have  contained  assur- 
ances that  this  concession  had  been  obtained  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  publishers.  We  cannot  but  depre- 
cate any  sucb  proposal  as  contrary  to  sound  policy;  and 
while  the  number  of  music  publishers  in  Canada  is  at  present 
comparatively  small  we  believe  that  as  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation they  are  entitled  to  the  weight  of  the  Association's 
influence  in  asking  for  more  equitable  treatment. 

Eight  Hour  Day  Bill. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Verville,  M.P.,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  again  brought  in  his  bill  providing  for 
an  eight  hour  day  for  G-overnment  employees.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  more  modified  form  than  that  of  1909.  After 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  amendment  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  a  form  that  it  applied  only 
to  the  construction  of  Grovernment  buildings.  In  this  form  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  where  it  w^as  left  in  committee 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  House.  Your  committee  cannot  but 
continue  to  express  their  strong  disapproval  of  the  principle 
of  this  measure.  We  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  question  of 
what  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  any  individual  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as 
the  age,  'constitution,  health,  etc.,  of  the  individual  and  the 
character  of  the  work  engaged  in,  and  not  by  arbitrary  laws 
restricting  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  contract  with 
reference  to  his  own  circumstances.  We  believe  also  that 
whatever  other  'considerations  may  actuate  the  'Government  in 
its  relations  with  its  employees,  its  position  as  the  trustee 
of  public  funds  renders  it  imperative  that  -due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  securing  a  full  market  value  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  which  is  expended  in  wages,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  any  policy  which  will 
place  the  G-overnment  at  a  dis'advant^ge  in  this  respect  in 
connection  with  private  employers  of  labor. 

Other  Dominion  Legislation. 

Various  other  measures  before  the  Dominion  House  were 
dealt  with  by  your  committee.  Some  of  these  were  laid  over 
owing  to  the  premature  dissolutioin  of  (Parliament,  but  will 
doubtless  be  reintroduced  at  the  coming  session.  Amongst 
these  measures  were  several  toills  to  amend  the  Dominion 
Companies  Act.  One  of  these  amendments  would  require 
Dominion  companies  to  furnish  annual  reports  to  the  Domin- 
ion department  similar  to  those  required  by  the  Acts  of  some 
of  the  provinces.    Circular  letters  asking  for  an  expression 


of  opinion  were  sent  to  members  of  the  Association  operating 
under  Dominion  oharters.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  tbat 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  oppose  such  an  amendment,  and  no 
further  action  was  taken  by  the  committee. 

Immigration  £egulations. 

t 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  announced  that  as  the 
result  of  a  strong  memorial  presented  by  the  Association  the 
Dominion  Government  had  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Immigration  Regulations  whereby  residents  of  the  British 
Isles  coming  to  guaranteed  employment  in  Canada  were 
enabled  to  procure  from  Canadian  officials  in  the  Old  Country 
cards  of  consent  to  emigrate,  wihich  on  presentation  at  a 
Canadian  port  would  enable  the  immigrant  to  enter  Canada 
without  complying  with  the  $25  qualification.  Shortly  after 
this  announcement  was  made,  however,  the  concession  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  regular  winter  qualification  of  $50  was 
allowed  to  go  into  effect.  Strong  protest  was  entered  against 
this  action  of  the  Department,  tout  without  success.  The  in- 
coming committee  will  doubtless  be  called  upon  to  consider 
means  of  securing  a  removal  of  the  unfair  discrimination 
which  the  present  regulations  impose  upon  skilled  labor. 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Association  during  the  coming  year  is  that  of  compensation  of 
workmen  for  the  results  of  industrial  accidents.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association  arises 
out  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Meredith  as  a  Com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  subject  with  a  view  to  drafting 
a  new  Act  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  be  introduced  at 
the  coming  session.  During  the  'past  two  years  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  dealing  with  legislation 
upon  the  subject  in  two  other  provinces,  Manitoba  and  Quebec. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  1,800  of  the  2,70'O  'members  of 
the  Association  are  in  Ontario  the  provincial  aspect  of  the 
subject  alone  is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  careful 
attention  from  our  Association  at  this  juncture,  but  in  view 
of  the  general  anticipation  of  radical  changes  in  the  laws  of 
other  provinces,  the  possibility  of  general  legislation  by  the 
Dominion,  and  the  well  marfced  tendencies  of  legislation  of  the 
other  countries  upon  this  subject  it  is  urgently  necess'ary  that 
our  Association,  constituting  as  it  does  the  largest  and  most 
representative  organization  of  employers  in  the  Dominion, 
should  carefully  consider  ajnd  formulate  a  broad  general 
policy  to  be  followed  out  in  reference  to  this  important  matter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  way  of  comparison,  that  in 
the  deli'berations  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  a  body  corresponding  in  that 
country  to  this  Association  In  Canada,  the  subject  of  work- 
men's compensation  has  for  a  great  number  of  years  occupied 
a  foremost  place  and  that  last  year  that  (body  spent  over 
$20,000  in  investigation  in  the  s-ubject.  Your  committee  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
Schwedtman,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
National  Association  to  deal  with  this  question,  to  give  an 
address  on  the  evening  'of  the  10th  October. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  stands  in  a  position  of  exceptional 
-idvantage  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. The  law  of  the  Province  upon  the  subject  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  for  twenty-five  y«ars.  In  tlie  mean- 
time advanced  legislation  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  every 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  agitation  which  resulted  in 
England  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Act  of  1880,  and  in  Germany 
in  'Bismarck's  Act  of  1884,  has  had  its  counterpart  in  every 
civilized  country.  The  basic  consideration  of  all  the  laws  has 
been  to  assure  to  workmen  compensation  for  the  injuries 
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sustained  in  the  course  of  industrial  employment  regardless 
of  questions  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  employer;  in  other 
words,  industrial  accidents  are  regarded  as  incidental  to  mod- 
ern industrial  conditions  and  the  compensation  of  workmen 
as  an  item  of  the  cost  of  production,  to  be  reckoned  along 
with  the  cost  of  material,  machinery,  etc.,  and  added  to  the 
price  charged  to  the  consumer. 

While  the  principle  of  compensation  regardless  of  fault 
has  been  uniformly  accepted,  a  radical  divergence  of  method 
is  exhibited  in  the  laws  of  the  different  countries  in  carrying 
the  principle  into  practical  operation.  One  method  has  been 
to  throw  upon  the  individual  employer,  as  an  incident  of  his 
relationship  with  the  employee,  a  legal  liability  to  compensate 
the  workman  for  all  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his 
employment.  This  liability  is  enforced  by  the  workman  either 
through  the  ordinary  courts  or  other  special  tribunals  for  the 
purpose.  The  other  method  is  to  throw  the  burden  of  com- 
pensation upon  a  fund  on  the  basis  of  pure  accident  insurance. 
The  methods  under  which  these  funds  are  raised  and  adminis- 
tered, the  relative  proportions  contributed  by  employers  and 
employees,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  under  government 
supervision  or  control,  and  the  various  other  details  of  their 
operation  vary  greatly  with  the  different  countries.  Both 
methods  of  compensation  involve  insurance,  since  under  the 
first  plan  the  employer  insures  his  risk  of  having  to  pay  com- 
pensation in  an  Employers'  Liability  Insurance  Company. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  insuran- 
ance  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  under  one  method  the 
employer  is  insured  against  liability,  and  under  the  other  the 
workman  is  insured  against  accidents.  Side  by  side  with  the 
movement  for  compensation  there  has  been  rapidly  extending 
a  movement  for  the  conservation  of  industrial  efficiency  by 
systematic  effort  in  the  direction  of  accident  prevention,  and 
in  some  countries  remarkable  results  have  already  been 
obtained  in  this  line.  One  of  the  important  phases  of  the 
problem  of  compensation  is  the  question  which  of  the  two 
methods  of  compensation  mentioned  above  is  best  adapted  for 
co-relation  with  an  efficient  system  of  accident  prevention, 
and  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  co-operation  between  work- 
man and  employer  to  this  end. 

In  this  country  the  first  question  to  be  determined  appears 
to  be  which  of  the  two  methods  of  compensation  offers,  in  view 
of  the  experiments  of  other  countries  and  of  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  this  country,  the  greatest  promise  of  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  solution.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  observed  that  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  further 
experiment  along  some  lines.  Certain  ty^es  of  legislation  and 
certain  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  can  now  toe 
reckoned  with  as  producing  certain  results,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  many  countries  during  the  past  thirty  years  have 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  material  which  is  available  for  the 
guidance  of  any  future  legislation.  The  work  of  digesting 
and  analyzing  the  available  data  is  a  very  large  one.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  will  be  in  a  position  to  follow  to 
any  extent  the  lines  of  investigation  which  will  necessarily  be 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  subject.  What  your  com- 
mittee would  earnestly  recommend  is  that  a  strong  special 
committee  of  members  in  whose  judgment  the  Association  can 
place  full  confidence  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing thorough  investigation  in  conjunction  with  the  officials 
of  the  Association  and  of  formulating  the  views  and  poli  y 
of  the  Association  for  due  presentation  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. It  is  proposed  that  a  resolution  in  conformity  with  this 
recommendation  shall  be  brought  in  toy  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Bulk  Sales  Acts. 

Last  year  your  committee  reported  that  Bulk  Sales  Acts 
"had  been  passed  in  four  Provinces,  Manitoba,  British  Colum- 


bia, Quebec  and  Xova  Scotia.  These  Acts  are  designed  to 
prevent  a  retail  dealer  on  the  eve  of  insolvency  from  dispos- 
ing of  his  stock-in-trade  without  settling  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer  supplying  the  goods.  An 
effort  was  made  to  have  such  an  Act  introduced  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  but  it  was  found  wise,  owing  to  certain  opposi- 
tion, to  lay  the  matter  over.  Your  committee  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  have  these  Acts  introduced  in  all  the  Provinces. 

riiiforinitj  of  Provincial  Laws. 

This  is  a  question  which  with  the  increase  of  inter-pro- 
vincial trade  is  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  important. 
The  needless  variations  in  the  laws  of  the  various  Provinces 
upon  a  large  number  of  subjects  affecting  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers  generally  in  their  business  are  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  and  inconvenience.  These  subjects  in- 
clude conditional  sales,  lien  notes,  bulk  sales,  assignments  and 
preferences,  chattel  mortgages,  etc.,  etc.  It  may  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  to  frame  laws  upon 
some  of  these  subjects,  but  in  the  meantime  they  are  covered 
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by  statutes  of  the  different  Provinces,  which,  though  in  many 
cases  copied  one  from  the  other,  are  in  their  very  similarity 
often  deceptive  because  of  obscure  and  potent  variations.  A 
movement  in  the  direction  of  harmonizing  some  of  these  laws 
was  begun  by  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Premier  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  some  years  ago.  During  the  past  year  your  commit- 
tee has  taken  steps  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  Provincial  authorities.  During  the  past  few 
months  also  the  matter  has  received  the  attention  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montreal  and  the  Bar 
Association  of  Ontario.  It  is  believed  that  a  good  deal  of  use- 
ful work  may  be  done  by  the  incoming  committee  by  sup- 
porting and  fostering  this  movement  in  conjunction  with  other 
representative  bodies. 

Quebec  Legislation. 

The  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Association  has  also  been 
active  in  promoting  measures  in  the  interest  of  its  members 
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in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  A  privilege  which  had  long 
been  agitated  for  toy  incorporated  companies  in  the  City  of 
Montreal  was  secured  by  an  Act  giving  such  companies  the 
right  to  vote  in  municipal  affairs.  Amendments  were  also 
secured  to  the  Garnishment  Law  to  relieve  garnishees  from 
some  of  the  onerous  ottligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
former  law.  Representations  were  made  to  the  Government 
with  regard  to  a  system  of  blackmail  which  had  toeen  inflicted 
upon  incorporated  companies  under  the  guise  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  requiring  such  companies  to  file  cer- 
tain declarations.  An  investigation  of  the  matter  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Attorney-General  with  a  view  to  altering 
the  law  if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  The  Montreal  Branch 
has  also  forwarded  for  consideration  .at  this  meeting  a  reso- 
lution dealing  with  the  proposition  of  establishing  a  series  of 
commercial  courts  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  arising  out  of 
inter-provincial  trade.  The  resolution  will  'doubtless  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Ontario  Legislation. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  meas- 
ures with  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee  were  called 
upon  to  deal  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Consideraible  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  proposal  of  a  change  in  the  Assessment 
Act  allowing  municipalities  to  tax  improvement  values  at  a 
lower  rate  than  land  values.  Your  committee,  however,  took 
no  action  in  the  matter.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Conditional  Sales  Act  of  Ontario.  Opposition  was 
also  made  to  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  Stationary  Engin- 
eers' Act,  which  would  have  required  candidates  for  an  en- 
gineer's certificate  to  be  British  subjects  and  to  have  resided 
in  Canada  for  three  years.  A  labor  union  deputation  waited 
on  the  Government  in  connection  with  this  measure  request- 
ing that  provision  should  toe  made  for  relieving  memtoers  of 
labor  unions  from  foreign  countries  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  residence  clause.  The  Act  as  finally  passed 
requires  candidates  to  be  British  subjects  and  to  have  resided 
one  year  in  Canada. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  wish  to  toespeak  for  the  in- 
coming committee  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  in  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 
The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  committee  is  your  work, 
it  is  the  work  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Association, 
and  for  its  successful  prosecution  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee should  have  the  benefit  of  your  personal  co-operation.  This 
assistance  can  toe  rendered  by  communicating  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  committee  or  to  any  of  its  members  any  views  or  sug- 
gestions which  you  may  have  upon  any  matter  that  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  committee's  work.  The  activities  of 
the  Committee  and  the  policies  of  the  Association  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  to  a  large  extent  shaped  by  such 
personal  communications.  The  problems  before  the  commit- 
tee for  the  incoming  year  are  very  important,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  need  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  support  of 
the  individual  memtoership  in  dealing  with  them  satisfactorily. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  Murray,  Atwell  Fleming, 

General  Secretary.  Chairman 

F.  W.  Wegenast, 
Secretary  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Mr.  Fleming. — As  Chairman  of  the  Commlittee  I  wish  to 
move  the  adoption  ot  the  Report. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Tlhorn. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion. 


The  President. — The  Report  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
Has  anyone  anything  to  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Saunders. — iMr.  President  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  last  clause  of  the  Report,  in  connection 
with  the  prevention  of  accidetnts  to  wortomein.  After  the  very 
interesting  address  we  had  last  night,  illustrated  as  it  was  by 
views,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  that  is  important  to  every 
manufacturer  in  Canada,  not  only  the  prevention  of  accidents 
to  employees,  but  the  compensation  that  has  to  toe  paid  to 
an  employee  when  injured  by  machine  or  otherwise.  The 
law  as  it  at  present  exists  is  very  ambiguous,  and  leaves  the 
manufacturer  open  to  a  suit  at  Court  upon  the  merest  pre- 
tence. I  fully  agree  with  the  German  idea  of  compensation, 
that  is,  I  think  the  Government  should  make  a  compulsory 
measure  making  or  compelling  the  manuifacturer  and  the 
workmen  alike  to  contribute  towards  a  fund  to  compensate 
the  workmen  in  case  of  injury,  and  that  also  the  Govern- 
ment should  subscribe  a  certain  amount  to  that  fund. 

One  could  not  help  toeing  struck  last  night  during  the 
progress  of  the  lecture  with  the  enormous  saving  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. I  think  myself  if  we  can  institute  in  our  factories 
safeguards  for  our  employees  without  impeding  the  progress 
of  manufacture  we  would  be  achieving  something  that  per- 
haps would  be  as  advantageous  to  us  as  technical  education. 
I  think  that  the  danger  arising  from  machines  such  as  I 
employ  in  my  own  works  is  prejudicial  to  acquirimg  the  I"'" 
class  of  workmen  which  I  might  employ.  I  mean  men  are 
a  little  tardy  about  entering  into  mechanical  work  with  the 
enormous  risk  there  is  naturally  in  the  handling  of  fast  run- 
ning machines  with  knives  attached  which  may  at  any  time 
injure  them,  and  if  some  law  were  in  force  or  made  that 
would  in  some  measure  compensate  the  workmen  for  injuries 
received  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  and  not  only  that, 
that  might  be  enlarged  to  compensating  or  remunerating  them 
in  later  years  of  life  for  their  serving  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop. If  the  government  were  to  define  a  law  carefully  that 
would  not  only  safeguard  the  workman  ibut  oompehsate  him 
for  injury  and  also  provide  an  old  age  fund  it  would  be  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  This  might  be  a  difficult  matter 
for  a  government  to  undertake,  but  from  the  statements  last 
night  of  the  lecturer  who  spoke  to  us  lit  is  quite  feasible.  As 
I  siaid,  when  I  viewed  the  wonderful  saving  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  to  the  nation  from  the  bringing  out  of  that  law  I 
felt  this  was  an  opportune  time  for  this  Association  to  take 
some  stand  anid  some  movement  in  regard  to  alleviating  the 
conditions  as  they  now  exist.  I  have  no  doubt  every  member 
of  this  Association  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  suits  insti- 
tuted against  them  for  aooidents  arising  sometimes  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  employee  himself.  Some  of  these  safety 
appliances  applied  to  a  machine  such  as  I  use  impede  the 
work  going  through,  and  in  adopting  the  measures  of  safety 
which  the  Government  now  require  I  find  that  I  have  to 
exercise  care  not  only  in  attaching  these  to  my  machines  but 
to  have  my  workmien  adapt  themselves  to  these  safeguards.  I 
have  in  my  mind  an  instance  where  an  employee  of  mine  was 
injured  very  seriously  who  was  warned  by  the  superintend- 
ent to  attach  to  the  machine  and  use  a  safety  appliance  which 
I  had,  tout  he  being  an  experienced  operator  didn't  see  the 
usefulness  of  that  safeguard  and  removed  it  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  the  superintendent,  and  in  consequence  lost 
several  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  fault 
being  entirely  hlis  own  in  removing  the  safeguard  I  lhad  to 
pay  him  the  sum  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  to  settle  the 
matter  with  him.  A  similar  case  has  arisen  recently  in  vyihich 
I  have  to  defend  a  suit  next  week  purely  through  the  neglect 
of  my  employee  in  removing  a  similar  safeguard. 

Now  we  could  with  great  profit  to  ourselves  urge  upon 
the  Government,  and  perhaps  we  could  appoint  a  committee 
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of  our  own  Association  who  could  think  out  and  carefully 
frame  a  law  that  would  safeguard  ourselves  and  our  employee 
and  remove  the  difficulty  that  is  at  present  existing  and 
remove  some  of  the  onerous  burdens.  The  English  law  is 
quite  onerous  upon  labor,  not  only  in  handicrafts,  but  in 
ordinary  work.  I  should  like  to  have  a  law  to  remove  any 
onerous  provision  and  yet  to  protect  fully  our  employee  so 
that  we  could  go  to  a  man  and  engage  him  in  mechanical 
work  without  any  fear  of  suffering  from  the  effect  of  it.  I 
only  make  these  remarks  to  introduce  the  subject,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  hear  from  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  more  able 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  than  I  am. 

The  President. — Mr.  Schwedtman  is  here  and  is  leaving 
in  a  few  moments.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him 
last  night.  If  any  of  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions,  or 
if  there  is  a  wish  to  hear  the  gentleman  any  further  on  the 
subject.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  it.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to 
have  a  few  words  further  from  Mr.  Schwedtman? 

Voices. —  (Hear,  hear!) 

Xr.  Sell w<Mlt mail  on  .Vccident  Prevention. 

Mr.  Schwedtman. — Gentlemen,  I  gave  a  public  lecture  last 
night,  and  of  coiurse  1  naturally  treated  the  subject  in  the 
broadest  possible  spirit.  I  hammered  at  the  reactionary  em- 
ployer and  I  hammered  at  the  reactionary  workingman,  because 
both  of  t'hem  need  to  be  brought  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  if 
we,  the  progressive  manufacturers,  and  I  knoAV  that  95  per  cent, 
of  all  the  manufacturers  are  progressive,  do  not  want  to  suffer 
for  our  sins.  The  very  experience  that  was  pointed  out  by 
this  gentleman  a  minute  ago  I  have  found  time  and  again  in 
various  factories.  Employers  have  said  to  me,  "  Well,  but  the 
workmen  will  take  away  the  safeguards;  they  will  not  work 
■with  them."  I  know  that  is  true  in  many  cases,  sometimes 
properly  and  sometimes  improperly;  some  accident  preven- 
tion devices  I  have  seen  installed  in  some  places  were  not  fit 
to  use,  and  again  a  good  many  fit  ones  were  removed  by  the 
employes.  It  requires,  more  than  anything  else,  the  right 
spirit.  There  is  no  mechanical  science  or  skill  that  will  make 
up  for  the  right  spirit.  We  all  know  if  we  don't  like  a  cer- 
tain thing  we  will  never  see  any  good  in  it,  and,  therefore,  we 
must  have  a  broad  mind,  open  to  conviction;  we  must  know, 
we  must  have  technical  experts  who  can  tell  us  whether  a 
safety  device  is  suitable,  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
used.  But  even  in  the  best  countries  they  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  For  instance,  Germany  is  at  the  present 
time  contemplating  a  law  which  would  make  the  wilful  de- 
struction or  removal  of  safety  appliances  by  either  employer 
or  workmen  a  penitentiary  offence.  You  can  see  how  far 
some  countries  have  had  to  go  in  that  direction.  I  am  the 
last  one  to  advocate  anything  as  radical  as  that  here,  but  I 
do  say  to  you,  the  psychological  side  of  this  is  just  as  great 
as  or  greater  than  the  mechanical  or  business  side — to  get 
into  the  right  spirit. 

We  all  know  if  we  can  only  reduce  the  present  accidents 
by  ten  per  cent,  it  means  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
addition  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  and  limbs  pre- 
served. We  know  from  the  best  experts  in  the  world  that  it 
can  ibe  reduced  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  I  am  not  saying 
which  accident  prevention  devices  are  good  and  which  are 
bad.  You  have  all  the  talent  that  you  want  to  determine  that 
sitting  right  in  this  room,  and  you  surely  have  it  in  greater 
Ctoada.  Therefore,  if  you  only  get  together,  if  you  have  the 
right  sort  of  Committee  with  the  right  sort  of  advice,  you 
can  determine  what  is  good.  Every  manufacturer  is  so  busy 
attending  to  his  business  he  has  no  time  to  determine  what 
he  can  or  cannot  use,  or  how  he  ought  to  instal  proper  medi- 
cal first  aid  arrangements,  and  so  on.  I  am  not  advisiing  you 
even  to  go  into  the  insurance  business  or  into  the  inspection 
business,  but  all  these  things  can  be  done,  and  you  have  shown 


in  the  fire  prevention  department  that  you  can  do  good  work. 
This  follows  the  same  line.  It  is  only  one  of  the  things  that 
each  and  every  one  of  you  have  to  meet  in  business  every 
day.  We  have  not  had  to  take  it  up  in  the  past,  and  that  is 
why  we  feel  sort  of  afraid  of  taking  it  up.  There  is  not  one 
here  in  this  room  if  he  was  told,  now,  you  must  secure  ends, 
or,  if  he  was  told,  if  you  don't  prevent  these  accidents  it  is 
going  to  cost  you  so  much  in  the  next  year,  but  what  I  war- 
rant those  accidents  would  be  prevented,  or  at  least  those 
that  are  preventable,  and  the  others  ought  to  be  compensated 
by  co-operation. 

A  ('ontril)Htory  System. 

I  am  the  strongest  opiponent  of  charity  in  that  direction. 
The  workman  ought  not  to  have  any  compensation  to  which 
he  has  not  contributed.  He  ought  to  contriibute  to  it  because 
I  have  shown  you  by  facts  and  figures  that  he  is  responsible 
for  a  certain  number  of  those  accidents.  The  employer  must 
contribute  because  he  is  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of 
them,  and  the  state  ought  to  contribute  because  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Courts  of  the  state  are  clogged  up  with  a  great 
many  cases  which  cost  the  state  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
every  year.  The  state  ought  to  contribute  to  push  those 
cases  out  of  court  and  have  them  adjusted  man  with  man.  I 
said  to  you  yesterday  I  was  present  in  two  arbitration  courts 
in  Germany.  All  the  cases  were  arbitrated  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  one  judge  of  a  regular  court,  two  employers 
elected  by  the  Employers  of  the  Empire,  and  two  workmen 
elected  by  the  Workmen  of  the  Empire,  and  I  saw  48  cases 
handed  down.  I  was  allowed  to  be  present  every  minute, 
when  arguments  were  made  even  in  the  Commission,  and 
among  the  48  cases  there  was  not  a  so-litary  one  that  was  not 
handed  down  unanimously  by  all  five.  There  is  the  proper 
spirit,  gentlemen,  and  if  we  get  into  that  spirit  we  will  out- 
distance Germany  as  far  as  we  have  outdistanced  them  in 
a  good  many  other  ways. 

I  am  sorry  to  come  here  and  tell  you  v.'ho  are  faithful 
Canadians,  and  necessarily  faithful  to  the  British  Crown,  that 
the  English  law  is  the  worst  law*  that  has  been  created  in 
that  particular  direction,  and  in  the  past  we  have  followed  it 
because  most  of  us  can  read  English,  and  most  of  us  can't  read 
anything  else.  I  say  to  you,  if  we  deal  with  this  question  on 
the  same  broad  lines  that  we  are  accustomed  to  follow  in  all 
our  other  business  connections,  we  will  settle  it,  and  settle 
it  mighty  quick,  but  to-day  is  the  day  to  start.  If  you  leave 
this  Convention  without  appointing  a  proper  Committee,  and 
give  that  Committee  power  to  act,  then,  gentlemen,  you  ought 
to  have  your  fingers  burned.  I  haven't  anything  further  to 
say.  (Applause.) 

Tbanks  Mr.  Schwedtman. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — ^At  this  stage  I  have  roughly  drawn  up  a 
resolution  which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  re-draft,  but 
w^hich  I  would  like  to  submit  now.  I  think  it  will  meet  with 
the  spirit  of  every  member  here  present,  and  every  member 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting  last  night.  That  the  hearty 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Schwedtman 
for  his  very  able  and  valuable  addresses,  and  that  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  American  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
in  permitting  their  Chairman  to  lay  before  us  the  result  of 
their  admirable  expert  investigation  in  the  matter  of  acci- 
dent prevention  and  compensation  be  suitably  acknowledged 
by  the  Secretary  of  our  Association.  (Applause.) 

The  President.- — I  have  much  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  in  tendering  you  that  vote  of  thanks.  I  need  not 
ask  'them  to  vote  on  it,  but  you  may  be  sure  you  have  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  whole  Association,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Murray,  our  Secretary,  will  write  you  a  note  and  convey 
that  to  you  and  your  Association  in  the  proper  way.  Per- 
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soinally  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  personally  I 
■would  say,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  the  other  manufacturers 
here  will  say,  that  if  you  come  and  see  them  they  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  oipiportunity  of  going  over  their  plants  and 
giving  you  further  their  special  amd  personal  advice  and 
assistance.    ( Applause. ) 

Mr.  George. — Might  I  ask  if  there  is  any  published  form 
in  which  Mr.  'Schwedtman's  remarks  aad  illustrations  which 
we  saw  thrown  on  the  screen  could  be  availalble  to  memibers  ? 

Mr.  Sichwedtman. — I  am  mo  book  agent.  The  results  of 
O'ur  investigations  are  'publisheid  in  hook  form  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  of  oourse  it  is  illustraAed 
in  a  great  many  ways.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  new  de- 
velopmemts  happen  every  iday,  and  our  book  was  gotten  out 
nearly  six  months  ago,  and  a  good  number  have  happened 
since  that  time,  but  I  believe  lOur  book,  which  is  called  "  Acci- 
dent Prevention  and  Relief,"  and  which  can  be  /purchased  by 
writing  to  the  Nation.al  Association  of  Manufacturers,  13 
Chui'ch  Street,  contains  the  very  latest  information  so  far 
as  ipublished.  I  will  not  guarantee  it  is  the  latest  word  said 
on  this  sulbject  in  the  next  month,  'because  we  are  hand  at 
work  in  compiling  new  material. 

I  want  to  assure  you  all  again  that  this  is  all  a  work  'Of 
love,  and  as  a  man  said  at  a  recent  conference  in  Chicago, 
after  listening  to  me  awhile,  "  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  it  is  what  Mr.  Schweidtman  knows,  or  whether  it  is 
his  Dutch  accent,  or  whether  it  is  his  spirit,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  sort  of  religion  with  him,  and  I  think  he  is  more  of  a  re- 
ligious revivalist  than  an  accident  prevention  expert  in  the 
way  of  a  missionary"  I  want  to  say  to  you,  you  can  sihow 
your  appreciation  of  my  coming  up  here  best  by  giving  me 
■plenty  more  work,  because  if  I  can  lie  down  some  day  and 
die  and  know  I  have  been  instrumental  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree in  settling  this,  one  of  the  greatest  questions  between 
capital  and  labor,  between  employer  and  employee,  if  I  can 
go  to  sleep  feeling  that  I  have  done  a  little  in  that  direction, 

REPORT  OF  TECHNICAL 

A SURVEY  of  the  past  year's  activities  in  matters  per- 
taining to  industrial  efficiency  reveals  nothing  of  more 
importance  to  Canadians  than  the  searching  inquiry 
whicli  the  Technical  Education  Commission  has  been  conduct- 
ing, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  action  of  the  late  Government 
in  creating  this  Commission  followed  only  after  several  years 
persistent  campaigning  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  In- 
deed, it  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  such  body  that  the  Comanittee  now  reporting  was 
first  called  into  being  in  1904.  The  numerous  difficulties  that 
were  encountered,  and  the  manner  in  whch  they  were  over- 
come, are  matters  of  record  with  which  this  Convention  is 
little  concerned,  except  for  the  permanent  satisfaction  it  must 
igive  the  Association  to  have  pioneered  to  a  successful  issue  a 
movement  of  such  far-reaching  importance. 

With  the  completion  of  this  self-imposed  task,  your  organ- 
ization might  have  well  afforded  to  rest  itself  content.  Its 
ambition  had  been  doubly  realized;  not  only  had  the  Federal 
Government  been  persuaded  to  enquire  through  a  Commission 
into  the  needs  and  present  equipment  of  Canada  respecting  in- 
dustrial training  and  technical  education,  and  into  the  systems 
and  methods  of  technical  instruction  obtaining  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  pu'blic  sentiment  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the 
other  has  ibeen  quickened  to  a  more  lively  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  technical  education  as  a  factor  in  promoting  our 
social  and  industrial  welfare.  From  such  a  beginning  results 
were  certain  to  follow,  and  the  Association  might  have  justi- 


it  will  be  one  of  the  sweetest  thoughts  to  me.  (Applause.) 

The  President. — Is  there  any  further  discussion,  or  are 
there  any  questions  arising  out  of  this  Report  as  to  which 
there  is  a  motion  to  adopt  ? 

Mr.  Rodein. — I  understand  from  this  Report  that  a  Com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  by  the  Association  to  take  up  tliis 
question.  The  Rep.ort  recommends  it;  whether  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  I  don't  know,  but  I 
am  very  much  impressed  toy  the  remarks  made  toy  Mr. 
iScihwedtman.  At  a  dinner  given  to  Earl  Grey  at  the  Na- 
tional Clulb,  he  made  this  one  remark,  that  Canada,  to  be  a 
strong,  progressive  nation  should  toe  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  world  in  new  movements,  and  should  not  wait  to  get 
lessons  from  other  countries,  should  take  the  initiative;  and 
as  Canada  is  represented  largely  toy  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  take  action  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Fleming. — ^Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  the  whole 
idea  of  this  Committee  in  connection  with  this  subject  has 
been  to  ihave  a  strong  Committee  appointed  in  whom  you 
have  absolute  confidence  and  whom  you  will  allow  to  handle 
this  question  just  the  way  they  thiink  is  the  proper  way  to 
handle  it  in  your  interests.  You  can  easily  understand  that 
there  are  a  great  many  things  in  regard  to  this  question  that 
we  hardly  wish  to  speak  of  bere  to-day,  but  the  Committee 
have  had  the  subject  under  very  careful  study  and  they 
would  ask  you  to  acquiesce  in  this  matter  of  appointing  a 
strong  Committee  to  handle  the  whole  question.  The  names 
will  be  submitted  to-morrow  morning  after  they  have  been 
put  through  by  the  Resiolutions  Committee. 

The  President. — Is  that  satisfactory,  gentlemen  ? 

Voices. — Carried. 

The  President  then  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Report, 
which,  on  a  vote  toeing  taken,  was  declared  carried  and  the 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  adopted. 

The  President. — We  will  now  take  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Technical  Education,  which  will  be  presented  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Howell. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

fied  itself  in  allowing  further  developments  to  take  care  of  . 
themselves. 

You  chose  to  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  however, 
to  facilitate  the  enquiry  of  the  Commission  in  every  possible 
way.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  have  willingly  put  forth 
their  best  endeavors  in  ttiat  direction,  and  throughout  the 
year  have  done  everything  in  their  power,  first,  to  secure  for 
the  Commission  free  access  to  our  Industrial  establishments, 
thereby  giving  them  the  settinig  of  their  investigation,  and 
■second,  to  arrange  for  the  widest  possible  presentation  of  the 
views  held  by  individual  manufacturers  and  employers  of 
labor. 

Supplementing  the  latter,  they  submitted  a  memorial  to 
the  Commisision  embodying  the  concensus  of  manufacturing 
opinion  as  they  understood  it. 

Happily  the  plan  which  the  Commission  adopted  for  col- 
lecting data  and  hearing  evidence  was  a  most  comprehensive 
one,  embracing  as  it  did)  visits  to  practically  all  centres  of  im- 
portance from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To  the  credit  of  our 
Association,  it  should  be  stated  that  everywhere  the  response- 
of  our  members  to  the  call  for  assistance  was  both  prompt 
and  cheerful.  Anything  they  could  do,  whether  by  supplying 
needed  information,  or  by  expressing  their  own  individual 
opinions,  or  by  enablling  employees  to  ex,press  theirs,  was  done 
with  a  spirit  wbich  the  Commission  itself  has  acknowledged 
to  have  been  en'couraging  and  inspiring. 

With  the  views  thus  advanced  by  members  in  different 
localities  and  in  different  trades  we  are  at  the  moment  but 
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little  concerned.  Necessarily  there  was  considerable  diverg- 
ence of  O'pinion  with  regard  to  th  manner  in  which  the 
country's  needs  could  test  be  met,  but  in  the  matter  of  those 
needs  themselves  there  was  but  one  opinion  expressed,  viz., 
a  unanimous  feeling  that  something  should  be  done,  and  done 
at  once,  to  ensure  a  more  economical  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  to  enhance  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our  work- 
ing people. 

The  main  object  of  this  report  is  to  invite  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Annual  Meeting  to  the  memorial  which  your  Com- 
mittee submitted  last  October  as  representing  the  official 
views  of  the  Associatioji,  and  which  has  gone  into  evidence  as 
such.  Should  you  deem  it  advisable  to  add  to  it,  or  to  modify 
it  in  any  way,  an  opportunity  to  do  so  will  be  afforded  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  months,  so  that  a  careful  perusal  of 
same  at  the  present  juncture  may  prove  very  timely. 

Omitting  the  preamble,  it  reads  as  follows:  — 

1. — Dfcline  of  Apprentice  System. 

The  widespread  desire  of  manufacturers  the  world  over  for 
technical  education  during  the  past  generation  is  due  almost 
altogether  to  the  decline — indeed,  one  might  say  the  break- 
down, of  the  old  apprentice  system.  Wtihout  fully  tracing  the 
causes,  with  which  your  body  is  already  familiar,  of  the  failure 
of  the  time-honored  method  of  educating  journeymen  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modern  industrialism  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fact.  Even  in  Ihese  trades  in  which  it  still  exists  nom- 
inally, it  is  rendered  useless  by  severe  limitations  placed  on 
it.  In  the  moulding  trade,  for  example,  the  regulations  in  this 
city  demand  that  there  shall  be  only  one  apprentice  for  every 
eight  journeymen.  As  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  fixed  at 
four  years,  this  means  that  a  full  generation  must  elapse  be- 
fore there  is  a  new  journeyman  to  take  the  place  of  an  old 
one.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  death  was  the 
only  source  of  removal  of  a  working  journeyman  in  that 
period,  the  ratio  is  still  out  of  all  proportion.  Actuarial  tables 
show  that  a  journeyman  moulder  lasts  much  less  than  32 
years.  But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
many  moulders  desert  their  trade  for  other  occupations,  de- 
velop into  foremen,  or  commence  business  for  themselves,  the 
result  of  the  restrictions  is  apparent.  Owing  to  the  excep- 
tional opportunities  offered  to  all  classes  of  Canadian  citizens 
through  the  rapid  development  of  Canada,  particularly  in  the 
West  during  the  past  ten  years,  your  Committee  believe  that 
the  number  of  journeymen  who  desert  their  trades  is  higher 
in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country.  This  condition  will  in 
all  probability  prevail  for  another  generation.  Every  year 
when  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  are  announced  large  num- 
bers of  employees  to  the  factories  of  Eastern  Canada  desert 
their  occupations  to  go  Wesit  and  become  farmers  or  make 
their  living  in  some  other  way.  This  makes  the  restrictions 
on  the  apprentice  system  even  more  onerous  than  they  other- 
wise would  be. 

2. — yeed  of  Conipletel}"  Trained  Managers. 

Even  were  the  apprentice  system  in  good  working  order  to- 
day, it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  the  highly-specialized  industries  of  this  century.  The 
greatest  difficulty  manufacturers  have  to  face  is  the  securing 
of  competent,  well-trained  mechanical  experts  to  act  as  fore- 
men, superintendents,  managers,  etc.  Such  men  must  not  only 
be  well  up  in  actual  trade  practices,  hut  must  also  know  the 
theory  of  their  work.  The  old  apprentice  system  could  meet 
the  first  requirements,  but  it  would  have  to  undergo  important 
modifications  to  fulfil  the  second  condition.  It  is  probable  that 
it  could  be  developed  so  as  to  provide  theoretical  training  if 
it  were  free  from  restrictions.  This  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  splendid  systems  developed  by  several  firms  in 
United  States,  notably  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Machine  Co.,  of 
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Providence;  The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady;  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia;  The  Hoe  Press  Co., 
New  York  City,  and  several  others.  We  would  request  that 
the  Commission  devote  special  attention  to  those  systems 
when  visiting  United  States.  They  show  in  a  very  prac- 
tical manner  how  theoretical  training  can  be  co-related  with 
shop  practice. 

It  is  the  dearth  of  competent  executive  men  for  the  shops 
that  impairs  the  industrial  efficiency  of  Canadian  factories 
more  than  anything  else.  Very  few  of  these  men  can  be  re- 
cruited from  the  mechanics  of  this  country,  because  of  the 
lack  of  technical  education  facilities.  It  is  true  these  facilities 
are  supplied  on  a  limited  scale  by  a  few  Canadian  firms,  but 
the  movement  has  not  developed  far  enough  to  improve  con- 
ditions to  any  extent.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the  factory 
executives,  as  well  as  many  of  the  highest  paid  artisans,  are 
recruited  from  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  and  United 
States,  where  technical  education  has  been  established  for 
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many  years.  The  system  to  be  adopted  in  Canada  should  aim 
primarily  at  remedying  this  evil. 

3. — Provide  Tecliiiioal  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Your  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact  that 
our  educational  systems  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  pre- 
paring pupils  for  commercial  or  professional  careers.  Very 
little  effort  is  made  to  interest  the  pupil,  who,  when  a  certain 
stage  in  his  education  is  reached,  fails  to  respond  to  the  effort 
of  the  teacher.  This  pupil  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  an  idler 
at  once.  Very  probably  his  awakening  mind  is  attracted  by 
mental  food  other  than  that  offered  him  in  the  rigid  curricu- 
lum of  our  present  system.  He  may  desire  to  work  with  his 
hands  and  through  a  different  system  could  easily  be  inter- 
ested in  studies  which  would  tend  to  guide  those  hands  in 
their  work.  This  pupil  should  not  be  turned  out  of  the  schools 
in  a  dissatisfied  frame  of  mind.  He  should  be  retained  until 
definite  convictions  have  been  reached  as  to  what  purpose  he 
shall  devote  his  life. 

Under  our  present  educational  system  many  pupils  are 
driven  by  the  system  itself  or  by  their  parents  into  com- 
mercial and  professional  life,  who  would  be  much  better  suited 
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for  executive  positions  in  our  worlcshops.  Too  often  parents 
do  not  realize  the  prizes  that  are  availatole  in  industrial  life, 
and]  only  in  recent  years  have  our  educational  authorities 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  system  as  at  present 
devised  tends  to  take  the  youth  of  the  country  away  from 
industrial  life. 

The  question  presents  itself — How  can  he  be  retained 
under  the  beneflcent  influence  of  discipline  and  study  longer? 
We  would  suggest  that  some  plan  be  adopted  along  the  lines 
recommended  recently  by  the  Senior  Principal  of  Toronto 
High  Schools,  to  whose  report  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  Commissioner's  attention.  Preliminary  courses  in  techni- 
cal education  to  fit  dn  with  the  practical  work  of  the  manual 
training  sohools,  perhaps,  might  be  provided  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  in  the  lower  forms  of  the 
High  Schools.  These  courses  should  be  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  to  reach  the  pupils  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
ordinary  "book  learning"  courses  and  Wihose  wisih  it  is  to 
learn  a  trade. 

4. — Shop  Practice. 

In  connection  with  these  preliminary  courses,  advanced 
courses  in  technical  training  should  be  established  in  separate 
buildings.  These  schools  would  have  the  same  standing  as 
the  present  Eigh  schools,  and  should  contain  shops  where 
actual  trade  practices  could  he  taught. 

5.— Night  Classes. 

Night  classes  should  be  given  in  the  advanced  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  remain  in  school  ip 
the  day  time  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  take  the  preliminary 
courses.  These  night  classes  should  he  continued  over  the 
entire  year  as  far  as  possible. 

6. — Provide  for  Individuality  of  Pupils  if  Possible. 

In  drawing  up  the  curriculum  for  the  preliminary  and 
advanced  courses,  provision  should  be  made  if  possihle  to  give 
greater  scope  for  the  individuality  of  the  pupils.  This  would 
tend  to  produce  the  type  of  men  required  to  fill  executive  posi- 
tions in  our  industries  probahly  more  quickly  than  any  other 
means  that  could  be  adopted.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
too  much  freedom  in  this  direction  might  defeat  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  development  of  the  system 
along  these  lines  would  prove  expensive,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
something  may  be  done  in  this  direction. 

7. — Question  of  Cost. 

Tihe  question  of  cost  naturally  looms  up  in  considering  the 
problem  of  technical  education.  It  must  he  recognized  that  the 
development  of  technical  education  is  going  to  cost  a  consider- 
able amount,  but  we  feel  that  it  will  be  money  well  spent,  and 
hope  that  when  the  report  of  your  honorahle  toody  is  published 
it  will  educate  the  citizens  of  Canada  in  this  direction.  In 
this  connection  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  larger  cities  and  muni- 
cipalities should  not  be  expected  to  provide  facilities  for 
technical  education  for  all  the  territory  in  their  vicinity  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  at  present,  unless  provision  is  made  for 
outside  fina'ncial  aid.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the 
biggest  schools  will  be  situated  in  the  hig  cities  and  that 
many  of  the  pupils  will  come  from  outside  the  cities.  We 
feel  strongly,  however,  that  Federal  and  Provincial  aid  should 
he  provided.  This  method  has  been  followed  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  and 
should  be  adopted  here.  Otherwise  the  bigger  municipalities 
will  shrink  from  providing  the  funds  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  proper  schools. 


8. — Native  Canadian  Industries. 

There  are  few  things  which  cannot  be  made  in  Canada  to 
advantage;  therefore,  every  industry  should  be  considered. 
Those  now  established  will  naturally  have  the  first  claim 
upon  your  attention,  but  you  will  doubtless  take  into  special 
consideration  the  development  and  establishment  of  those 
industries  whose  raw  material  is  a  natural  product  of  Canada. 

9. — Alternating  Classes — Shop  and  School. 

In  connection  with  the  advanced  schools  provision  should 
be  made,  wherever  feasible,  for  the  establishment  of  courses  of 
study  in  which  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  alternate  in  shop 
and  school  work.  In  some  industries,  local  manufacturers  can 
be  found  who  will  co-operate  in  arranging  these  courses, 
which  have  proven  most  beneficial  and  successful  in  certain 
United  States  cities.  The  pupils  spend,  say,  two  weeks,  in 
certain  school  and  laboratory  work,  and  then  go  to  a  factory 
for  two  weeks,  where  they  see  an  exemplification  of  the 
processes  they  have  just  studied.  Their  place  in  the  class 
room  is  taken  by  another  division,  who  follow  them  again  in 
the  factory,  and  so  on.  The  method  lends  itself  admirably 
to  the  development  of  thoroughly-trained  mechanics,  and  is 
calculated  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupils  who  have  special 
aptitude  along  mechanical  lines. 

10. — Local  Conditions  to  be  Considered. 

As  far  as  possible  the  technical  education  facilities  in  any 
section  of  the  country  should  be  developed  along  special  lines 
to  meet  local  requirements.  There  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  latitude  allowed  the  educational  boards  of  the  different 
municipalities  so  as  to  enable  them  to  suit  the  courses  they 
offer  to  the  industrial  requirements  of  their  vicinity.  The 
desire  for  uniformity  should  not  be  pushed  to  extremes. 

Apart  from  the  preparation  of  this  statement  there  has 
been  very  little  for  your  Committee  to  do  during  the  year. 
Obviously  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  further 
the  projects  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  former  years,  because 
of  a  general  desire  to  await  the  result  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion and  to  shape  future  actions  as  far  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  any  recommendations  the  commission  might  have  to 
offer.    The  report  proper,  therefore,  ends  at  this  point. 

Believing,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of  information,  it 
will  be  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  to  members  to  learn 
what  some  provinces  are  doing  towards  forwarding  the  cause 
of  industrial  education,  your  Committee  have  prepared  the 
following  review  which  they  beg  leave  to  present. 

Progress  in  Quebec. 

During  the  year  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new 
technical  schools,  founded  by  the  Provincial  iGovernment  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec  cities,  have  been  carried  forward  to  com- 
pletion and  will  shortly  be  formally  opened.  Built  on  a  most 
elaborate  scale,  and  fitted  with  all  the  equipment  necessary 
to  prepare  young  men  for  industrial  careers,  these  schools  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  solving  the  diflaculty  in  securing 
skilled  mechanics  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  workshops 
are  laid  out  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  shops  in  an 
industrial  concern,  and  are  provided  with  machinery  both 
modern  and  complete. 

Instruction  in  the  schools  'will  be  given  either  in  French 
or  in  Bnglisli  as  required,  and  classes  will  be  held  during 
the  day  and  in  the  evening.  The  day  classes  are  organized 
principally  to  give  young  men  who  have  recently  finished  their 
ordinary  school  education,  a  good  preparatory  technical  ed'i- 
cation,  before  entering  a  trade,  and  the  instruction  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  evening  classes  will  be  of  an 
absolutely  practical  nature  and  will  aim  to  give  workmen  or 
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apprentices  already  employed  the  technical  knowledge  which 
may  help  them  in  their  calling. 

Although  not  yet  formally  opened,  classes  are  being  carried 
on  in  the  school  at  Montreal,  and  endeavors  are  being  made 
to  interest  the  manufacturers  of  that  city  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  their  employees  at  the  evening  classes.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  members  of  our  Association  will  give  ever.^ 
assistance  in  this  direction.  Each  school  is  under  the  direc 
tion  of  a  committee  of  business  men.  They  have  been  founded 
by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  has  pro- 
vided the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  which  also  grants  an 
annual  subsidy  towards  maintenance,  while  the  cities  of  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  also  make  annual  grants  for  maintenance. 

Technical  Education  in  Ontario. 

But  it  is  in  Ontario  perhaps  that  the  most  rapid  advances 
have  been  made  in  providing  facilities  for  technical  education 
in  the  past  year.  Several  months  before  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment appointed  a  Royal  Commission  of  Enquiry  on  Tech- 
nical Education,  Dr.  Jno.  Sneath,  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Ontario,  made  a  six  months'  tour  through  the  'principal 
industrial  centres  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the 
chief  countries  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  securing  first-hand 
information  as  to  the  methods  adopted  in  providing  industrial 
training  for  the  youth  of  these  countries.  A  comprehensive 
report,  comprising  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  the 
recommendations  he  made  in  the  light  thereof,  was  published 
by  the  Department  of  Education  early  in  the  year,  and  at- 
tracted favorable  comment. 

But  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  did  not  stop 
when  the  investigation  was  finished  and  the  report  handed  in. 
Dr.  Sneath's  recommendations  took  practical  form  in  an  Act 
known  as  the  Industrial  Education  Act,  which  was  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  and  which  super- 
sedes all  previous  legislation  affecting  education  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Briefly,  it  provides  for  three  kinds  of  schools  in  which 
vocational  training  can  be  secured,  viz.:  Industrial,  Technical 
and  Art  Schools.  These  are  the  only  schools  which  can  now 
be  established  and  maintained  at  public  expense.  The  scope 
of  the  schools  that  may  be  created  under  the  Act  is  briefly 
defined  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  a  recent  circular 
as  follows: — • 

(1)  General  Industrial  Schools  for  instruction  in  such 
subjects  as  may  form  a  basal  preparation  for  the  trades,  in- 
cluding work-shop  practice,  with  correlated  drawing,  English, 
and  practical  mathematics  and  science,  and  continuing  the 
essential  subjects  of  good  general  education. 

(2)  Special  Industrial  Schools,  providing  for  instruction 
in  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  of  particular  trades 
carried  on  in  the  city,  town  or  village,  and  when  deemed 
desirable  in  the  essential  subjects  of  a  good  general  education. 

(3)  Technical  High  Schools  and  departments  of  High  Schools 
for  the  training  of  duly  admitted  High  School  pupils  for  minor 
directive  positions  in  industrial  establishments. 

(4)  Co-operative  Industrial  Schools  in  which  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Board 
and  the  employer;  (a)  apprentices,  whether  articled  or  not, 
employed  in  the  workshops  may  receive  in  the  day  schools 
instruction  bearing  upon  their  trades;  and  (&)  pupils  attend- 
ing the  day  schools  may  receive  practical  instruction  in  the 
workshops. 

(5)  Schools  for  instruction  in  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

(6)  Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Evening  Schools,  in  which 
workmen. and  workwomen  employed  during  the  day  may  re- 
ceive theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  their  trades. 

The  Act  is  also  important  in  that  it  provides  for  an 
Advisory  Committee,  which  shall  control  and  manage  these 
schools.     Six  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 


municipality  establishing  such  schools,  and  six  others,  not 
members  of  the  Board,  three  of  whom  are  employers  and 
three  employees,  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  and 
other  industries  carried  on  in  the  locality,  shall  constitute 
the  Board.  It  is  assumed  that  these  representatives  sball 
have  an  expert  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  in  their 
municipality. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  into  any  of  the  schools 
are  very  generous,  and  will  enable  practically  all  mechanics 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  defined  above.  The  Depart- 
ment has  made  generous  financial  provision  for  the  system 
of  technical  education,  which  it  hopes  to  develop  under  the 
new  Act,  and  will  add  to  the  grants  made  this  year  in  the 
future  as  the  progress  of  the  Movement  warrants. 

In  connection  with  the  Industrial  Evening  Schools 
financial  assistance,  with  respect  to  salaries,  will  be  rendered 
municipalities  maintaining    such    schools  on  the  following 
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basis:  In  cities  with  populations  of  150,000  and  over,  one-third; 
in  other  cities,  one-half;  in  towns,  two-thirds;  and  in  villages, 
five-sixths.  Assistance  will  also  be  rendered  in  the  matter  of 
providing  equipment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  voted  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  the  municipality. 

iSeveral  nminicipalities  have  already  reorganized  their 
Boards  of  Education  with  a  view  to  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  terms  of  the  new  Act.  The  city  of  Toronto  was  about 
the  first  to  do  so,  and  three  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  employers  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  cities  of  Brantford,  Hamilton,  Berlin,  and  sev- 
eral other  places  have  also  formed  Advisory  Industrial  Com- 
mittees in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  while  still 
others  are  preparing  to  do  so.  Judging  by  the  progress  made 
in  providing  better  facilities  for  technical  education  in  To- 
ronto, the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Committees  seems  well 
calculated  to  bring  good  results. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  no  Industrial  Evening 
School  will  be  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Education 
which  has  not  a  total  enrolment  for  each  of  (1)  men  and 
boys  and  (2)  women  and  girls,  of  at  least  ten  members  in 
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regular  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each 
term,  and  the  school  must  he  open  for  at  least  two  hours 
on  each  of  at  least  two  evenings  a  week.  It  is  also  provided 
that  all  the  subjects  of  the  courses  shall  be  so  taught  as  to 
have  a  direct  application  to  the  industries  of  the  locality. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  siubjects  prescribed  for  boys 
and  men  in  the  Evening  Schools: 

A.  Freehand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  architectural 
drawing,  design,  modelling,  wood  working,  metal  working, 
electrical  working,  huilding  construction,  printing,  plumbing, 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanics. 

B.  Workshop  mathematics,  estimating,  business  English, 
commercial  work,  first  aid. 

Realizing  the  important  bearing  of  technical  education 
on  the  proper  development  of  the  youth  of  the  Province,  the 
Department  has  appointed  a  Director  of  Technical  Education 
in  the  person  of  'Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  M.A.,  who  will  have 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courses  studied  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  contemiplated  in  the  Act,  and  whose  endeavor 
it  will  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  best  possible  results.  Dr.  Merchant  is  leaving 
shortly  for  an  extensive  tour,  in  which  he  will  study  the 
working  out  of  the  systems  of  technical  education  in  the 
countries  having  the  most  progressive  schools,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  the  fullest  knowledge  to  guide  him  in  the 
development  of  the  proposed  system  in  Ontario. 

Technical  Education  in  Manitoba. 

In  Manitoba  much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  A  Royal  Oommission  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment has  studied  the  requirements  at  home  and  the 
methodg  adopted  abroad.  While  the  report  of  the  Commission 
will  not  be  pubEshed  till  next  year  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  movement  throughout  the  province. 

For  some  years  the  Winnipeg  public  schools  have  provided 
courses  in  elementary  handwork  in  the  junior  grades  bench 
work  for  boys,  and  sewing  and  cookery  for  girls  in  the  senior 
grades,  and  other  schools  are  beginning  to  follow  their  lead. 
During  1911  the  Brandon  School  Board  installed  full  equip- 
ment for  similar  work,  W'hile  St.  Boniface  equipped  for  ele- 
mentary handwork  and  manual  training,  and  Portage  la 
Prairie  and  Dauphin  introduced  elementary  handwork.  Teulon 
Consolidated  School  also  introduced  elementary  handwork  and 
manual  training,  and  some  phases  of  the  former  are  provided 
in  many  rural  schools  as  well  as  in  some  other  town  and 
village  schools. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  is  building  two  technical  high  schools 
at  a  cost  of  $750i,000.  In  these  all  pupils  will  be  introduced 
to  certain  trades,  and  those  intending  to  follow  a  trade  will 
later  specialize  in  that  trade.  Evening  technical  classes  will 
be  provided  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  who  wish  to  im- 
prove themselves.  These  schools  are  to  be  ready  by  January 
1st,  1912. 

Courses  in  civil  and  electrical  engineering  are  provided  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  and  there  is  an  agricultural  college 
which  is  second  to  none  in  Canada. 

Technical  Education  in  Nova  Scotia. 

During  the  year  1910-1911  the  scope  of  technical  education 
in  Nova  Scotia  has  gone  on  steadily.  New  evening  technical 
schools  have  been  established  in  two  industrial  centres,  Truro 
and  Yarmouth.  There  are  now  twenty-two  manufacturing  or 
coal-mining  communities  in  which  evening  technical  schools 
are  offered.  In  nearly  every  place  where  such  classes  have 
been  established  the  number  of  students  'has  increased  every 
year.  The  attendance  at  theise  schools  is  purely  voluntary 
for  the  most  part,  so  that  an  increase  in  attendance  means 
that  it  is  increasingly  apparent  to  the  mechanic  that  he  must 
acquire  a  higher  order  of  education  and  a  greater  industrial 


attendance  if  he  wishes  to  rise  to  the  higher  poisitions  in  his 
vocation. 

The  successes  of  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  evening 
technical  classes  has  also  induced  many  new  ones  to  take  up 
the  work. 

A  mnch.  heartier  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers  in 
Nova  Steotia  with  the  technical  schools  is  growinig  up,  being 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  employers 
now  make  it  compulsory  for  their  apprentices  to  attend 
technical  classes.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  employers  are 
now  considering  the  adoption  of  improved  apprenticeship  sys- 
tems with  compulsory  attendance  at  technical  classes  for  six 
or  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  day  time  under  a  competent  in- 
structor, who  has  bioth  scientific  training  and  practical  shop 
experience. 

The  progress  of  education  is  never  meteoric  and  technical 
education  is  no  exception.  Through  the  working  of  the  wide- 
spread technical  classes  for  the  large  mass  of  artisans,  the 
whole  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  there  is  no  money 
better  invested  than  for  the  education  of  the  skilled  crafts- 
man thereby  also  training  a  more  independent,  intelligent 
citizen  of  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

'Gr.  M.  MtTEKAY,  GeO.  A.  HOWELL, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Howell,  in  moving  ithe  adoption  of  this  Report  said: 
I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two  things  that  have  come  before 
the  Convention.  The  first  is  the  isuggestion  by  Mr.  Younge 
that  scholarshiips  should  be  provided  by  the  Association  in 
connection  with  University  work,  to  which  our  President  so 
quickly  responded.  That  is  certainly  a  wonderfully  good 
thing.  I  only  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Association  the  neces- 
sity of  not  forgetting  technical  education  when  these  schoilar- 
ships  are  arranged  for:  that  is,  there  ishould  be  scholarships 
in  technical  education  as  well  as  scholarships  in  University 
work. 

Mr.  Murray  this  morning  forestalled  me  in  making  the 
suggestion  of  an  Educational  Secretary  for  the  Associatlion. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  suggestion  come  from  Mr.  Murray, 
the  'Secretary  of  the  whole  Association,  rather  than  from  my- 
self, and  I  hope  that  the  Association,  when  funds  are  pro- 
vided, will  take  some  definite  land  immediate  steps  in  con- 
nection with  establishing  the  best  Educational  Secretary  or 
Technical  Education  Expert.  There  is  certainly  a  great  work 
for  a  man  to  do  for  the  Association  if  he  can  be  appointed, 
and  given  a  free  hand  and  proper  financial  support. 

Mr.  Schwedtman  said  he  was  not  a  book  agent.  I  am  not 
a  book  agent,  but  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Association  a  book  that  is  wonderfully  good  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  which  is  entitled  "  Eduoatiion  for  Citizen- 
ship," published  by  Rand,  McNally,  in  Chicago,  under  tihe 
auspices  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Chicago.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  showing  the  great  benefits  of  ftechiniical  education 
in  making  good  citizens  I  have  ever  seen,  and  in  connection 
with  the  matter  that  hais  just  been  brought  before  us,  that  is 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  there  is  no  one  thing  outside  of 
safety  appliances  that  will  have  as  much  effect  in  preventing 
accidents  as  proper  technical  education.  A  man  with  skilful 
traiining  is  not  nearly  sio  likely  to  meet  with  accidents  as  a 
man  without.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  this  Report. 

Mr.  McCnllough. — I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  this  Report.  I  have  no  observations  to  make 
excepting  to  say  in  Hamilton  a  body  of  manufacturers  are 
very  keenly  interested  in  oOHoperating  wiith  the  techniical 
school  there  in  developing  along  practical  lines  that  insiti- 
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tution.  I  think  perhaps  we  may  be  deemed  amongst  the 
pioneers  in  this  movement,  certainly  in  Ontario,  and  as  to 
the  success  of  the  school  in  Hamilton,  wMle  it  is  not  all  it 
should  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  question  is  not  pro- 
perly appreciated  as  it  should  be  anywhere,  it  is  a  pleasing 
thing  to-day  to  see  the  great  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the 
centres  of  population  in  this  country  in  what  I  think  ds  to  be 
the  biggest  question  before  the  Canadian  people,  that  is  the 
question  of  Technical  Educatiom;  and  I  do  believe  that  this 
Association  will  do  well  to  do  everything  it  can,  to  use  its 
greatest  power  and  influence  in  assisting  in  this  great  work,  and 
I  trust  that  the  report  to  be  brought  in  and  laid  before  the 
people  of  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
of  which  our  esteemed  Secretary  is  a  member,  will  lead  to  a 
great  awakening  on  this  great  question,  because  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  own  it  is  largely  to  be  attained  by  the  efficient  train- 
ing of  those  men  and  women  who  enter  into  the  workshops  of 
our  country  and  who  are  eflicient  in  the  highest  sense. 

Responsibility  with  ^lainifacturers. 

Mr  G.  Y.  C'hown. — I  should  like  to  emphasize  a  word 
brought  out  in  the  Report  that  perhaps  has  not  caught  the 
attention  of  the  members,  and  that  is  that  the  possibilities 
of  Technical  Education  are  now,  as  far  as  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  ihands  of  the  manufacturers  of  Ontario.  The 
recent  law  passed  by  the  Ontario  GoverTiment  provides  that 
in  any  community  where  they  want  Technical  Education  the 
manufacturers  can  come  together,  and  a  committee  will  be 
formed  of  six  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  six 
menitoers,  three  of  whom  shall  be  employers  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  employees,  and  they  can  go  on  and  have  any 
form  of  Technical  Education  they  wish,  with  the  further  pro- 
vision that  the  Government  will  give  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  any 
town  of  less  than  150,000.  This  provision  has  been  passed 
since  our  last  meeting,  and  we  are  now  able  as  manufacturers 
to  take  steps  for  Technical  Education  in  connection  with  each 
community  as  desired. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Tech- 
nical School  in  Hamilton  under  which  the  entrance  require- 
ments have  been  reduced  for  entering  into  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Science  in  Toronto  and  the  School  of  Mining  in  King- 
ston for  all  employees  in  Ontario.  The  matriculation  require- 
ments of  the  University  at  present  require  matriculation  to 
be  taken  all  at  one  time.  Any  emiployee  who  brings  the 
proper  certificate  can  divide  the  matriculation  requirements 
into  four  separate  examinations,  and  in  this  way  anybody 
who  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  commercial  work  is  able  to 
get  an  entrance  into  the  higher  technical  schools  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  matter  which  has  not 
perlhaps  been  ^brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members,  and 
that  is  that  there  was  established  what  we  call  a  shop  test  for 
the  workings  of  the  different  larger  universities  in  America 
amd  lin  Canada,  and  as  a  result  of  this  shop  test  of  efficiency 
of  work  done  the  physics  department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  School  of  Practical  Science,  was  proved  to  be  the 
most  efficient  department  of  any  practical  science  department 
on  the  American  continent.  I  think  that  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  Toronto. 

There  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  the  assimilation  be- 
tween practical  science,  higher  education  and  the  work  in 
the  different  factories.  It  has  been  common  in  different  Uni- 
versiities  for  years  past  to  require  of  their  engineering  stu- 
dents, students  in  civil  engineering  and  other  lines,  that  they 
shall  go  under  canvas  and  be  trained  in  surveying  and  such 
like,  for  different  periods,  so  that  they  will  get  the  practical 
experience.    The  Universities  are  now  taking  a  step  further 


in  the  department  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering, 
and  they  are  requiring  that  each  student  during  his  course 
shall  spend  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  in  practical  shop 
work,  that  is,  be  shop  employees  in  factories  so  that  they  may 
obtain  practical  shop  experience  during  the  year  as  their 
course  progresses.  These  movements,  I  think,  are  all  tend- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  that  which  this  Association  so 
much  desires,  an  increased  efficiency  in  employees. 

Work  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — Your  Report  makes  kindly  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  Advisory  Industrial  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Toronto.  As  Chairman  of  that  Committee  I  heg  to  acknow- 
ledge the  compliment  you  pay  us,  with  this  object  in  view, 
to  get  your  further  co-operation  with  us  in  the  work  which 
has  been  undertaken.  Just  a  word  about  our  school  here.  As 
you  know  we  are  now  working  on  plans  the  carrying  out  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  man  we  have  at  the  helm.  We 
made  the  selection  of  a  good  man.  Dr.  McKay.  At  first  there 
was  some  thought  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism because  of  the  salary  which  we  attached  to  the  position. 
In  all  our  school  matters  throughout  the  province  they  are 
all  conducted  on  the  one  plan  of  too  strict  economy  in  regard 
to  salaries.  We  are  paying  to  an  individual  principal  there  I 
believe,  more  than  any  other  principal  in  Ontario,  anyway, 
a  matter  of  $5,000.  When  that  announcement  was  made  there 
wasn't  one  word  of  criticism  from  any  of  the  press  in  this 
city,  and  this  city  is  paying  for  it;  for  this  reason,  we  are 
giving  them  good  value  for  their  money.  That  is  the  "basis 
on  which  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  entire  work  of  that 
Advisory  Industrial  Committee  in  this  city.  This  is  our  first 
week  of  night  school  work,  and  we  have  already  over  1,400 
students  who  have  applied  for  admission  in  that  one  school. 
You  see  what  that  means,  that  we  have  for  the  future  to  pro- 
vide not  only  equipment  and  buildings,  but  buildings  scattered 
throughout  all  the  cities  and  all  the  province.  We  are  taking 
the  stand  in  Toronto  that  we  want  to  make  Toronto  the  head- 
quarters. With  all  due  respect  to  Hamilton,  we  want  to  make 
this  the  centre  of  Technical  Education  for  Ontario,  and  work- 
ing on  this  line  we  want  every  opportunity  we  get  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation under  Dr.  Pyne  is  working  with  us  along  the  hest  pos- 
sible lines  for  the  development  of  this  work.  We  as  members 
are  always  ready  to  criticise,  and  I  believe  criticism  is  good, 
but  when  they  are  doing  good  work  let  us  give  them  the 
credit  for  it.  The  way  we  want  you  to  give  them  credit  for  it 
is  this;  they  have  recognized  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
in  the  new  act  in  this  way,  by  asking  the  Board  to  appoint 
three  members.  I  personally  undertook  the  formation  of  these 
Committees.  I  asked  your  body  here  to  appoint  three  mem- 
bers, and  they  did;  we  asked  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
and  they  did  the  same;  and  these  men  are  doing  yeoman  work, 
they  are  working  splendidly  together;  and  I  might  further 
add,  at  our  National  Exhitoition,  the  Trades  and  Labor  man, 
in  speaking  of  this  question,  spoke  of  the  cordial  relations 
which  now  exist  between  capital  and  labor.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  that  is  bringing  it  about. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  the  Government  is  do- 
ing something  for  you.  You  have  asked  them  to  do  things. 
The  Dominion  Government  has  sent  *heir  Commission  abroad. 
Dr.  Seath  has  brought  down  one  of  the  best  reports,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  Mr.  Murray  will  agree,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  rather  difficult  for  the  Dominion  Commission  to  very  much 
improve  on  that.  Now,  we  want  more  hearty  oo-operation,  more 
actual  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  than 
anything  else.  It  is  a  case  of  more  money  again,  and  you 
have  got  it,  and  we  want  you  to  put  it  up.  You  asked  for 
these  things;  now  we  want  you  to  show  your  appreciation, 
and  as  individuals  I  would  like  you  to  give  an  instruction  to 
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thiis  incoming  Committee  to  see  to  it  tbait  our  manufacturers 
take  it  iprovincially,  as  our  syet&m  is  provincial,  and  let  them 
raise  a  fund  sufficiemt  in  every  province  Where  technical  edu- 
cation is  toeing  carried  on  to  grant  diplomas  or  medals  or 
whatever  form  your  Committee  may  suggest  in  order  that  the 
pupils  themselves  will  have  some  further  imaucement  to  take 
up  this  line  of  work.  We  must  not  forget  that  for  years  past 
the  whole  trend  of  our  entire  system  of  education  has  been 
towards  the  professions.  Now,  then,  th'is  new  system  is  open- 
ing up  an  entire  new  phase  in  our  whoile  public  school  work. 
We  are  right  at  that  point  now  where  we  have  to  re-organize 
the  entire  system,  working  with  three  distinct  branches  of 
w-ork,  that  is  to  the  priofessions,  our  high  schools  as  we  have 
it,  to  the  technical  and  to  the  commercial.  Now,  gentlemen, 
yiou  are  more  particularly  interested,  it  is  very  vital  to  you, 
in  the  matter  of  techniical  education.  Encourage  this  move- 
ment toy  coming  forward  liberally  and  giving  a  substantial 
amount  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  boards  for 
competition  among  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Edwards. — Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Nova 
Scotia  to  mention  that  that  province  hias  been  perhaps  the 
leader  in  technicaJl  education  in  the  Dominion,  in  having  a 
technical  school  and  college  well  equipped  for  several  years 
past,  and  attended  toy  a  large  number  of  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  province.  That  point  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Report, 
but  I  presume  it  came  up  in  a  previous  Report  which  I  di'dn't 
hear.  But  I  just  wish  to  imention  that,  that  Nova  Scotia  pos- 
sesses a  technical  school,  well  equipped,  aided  by  the  province, 
which  carries  on  the  work  of  the  higher  class  of  technical 
study  to  a  point  unapproached  I  think  by  any  province  in  the 
Dominion. 

Mr.  R.  Y.  Ellis. — 1  must  congratulate  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  on  his  elaborate  Report.  We  know  what  Reports 
are.  Technical  Education  has  gone  on  for  several  years,  and 
we  must  not  mix  matters  up  in  confusing  this  body  with  our 
local  toody.  This  body  is  a  Dominion  body,  and,  therefore,  you 
will  have  to  put  your  eyes  on  the  centres,  not  only  of  the 
west,  but  lalso  of  the  east.  But  if  there  is  a  body  interested 
in  Technical  Education  it  is  this  body.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  room  Who  is  not  intensely  interested  in  Technical  Edu- 
cation. Now,  what  have  the  manufacturers  done  ?  It  is  not 
because  you  will  not  do  it,  it  is  not  because  you  haven't  the 
desire  to  do  it,  but  because  of  the  way  the  leaders  of  some 
organizations  have  mangled  this  question.  We  have  come  to 
a  point  now  in  educational  matters  when  we  are  giving  more 
attention  than  has  ever  been  given  to  Technical  Education. 
I  have  not  seen  this  Report  before.  I  didn't  know  exactly 
the  composition  of  the  governinig  body,  but  the  toody  that 
should  influence  the  governing  of  that  school  should  be  the 
manufacturers  in  my  opinion.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence— ^there  should  be  no  difference  between  capital  and  ilabor. 
The  manufacturer  can't  do  without  the  artisan,  and  the  arti- 
san cannot  do  without  the  manufacturer.  They  are  one.  You 
have  three  representatives  on  this  board.  If  the  labor  ele- 
ment will  recognize  this  one  fact,  and  they  will,  they  must 
recognize  that  we  are  one  with  them  in  this  work;  if  we  edu- 
cate the  artisan  to  obtain  ihigher  wages  we  are  benefiting 
them,  therefore  we  work  together.  It  is  true  half  of  the  body 
is  a  manufacturing  toody;  the  other  half  is  composed  of  differ- 
ent gentlemen  in  the  city  who  are  interested  in  education, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is,  you  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, how  far  wiill  you  urge  that  Committee  and  back  that 
Committee  up  to  accomplish  something  ?  Your  representa- 
tives have  been  on  Technical  Education  Coimmittees  before. 
It  is  no  fault  of  yours  thiat  it  wasn't  on  a  more  practical  foun- 
dation, but  it  Is  the  fault  we  aill  recognize  When  we  get  onto 
a  Board — the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  ideas.  When  you  take 
wihat  the  City  of  Toronto  has  done  and  how  year  by  year  the 


taxes  have  increased,  you  must  recognize  that  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  to  help 
the  technical  sohoiol.  But  what  are  they  going  to  do  ? 
It  is  all  for  nothing  unless  the  foundation  is  good;  unless  they 
start  and  lay  the  foundation  ideep  and  well  all  this  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  nothing.  I  do  trust  at  this  stage  that  our 
Committee,  and  the  labor  representatives  with  them,  will 
exert  a  great  influence  towards  laying  a  good  foundation,  and 
I  can  assure  the  Committee  that  the  other  gentlemen  on  this 
Board  will  work  with  them  because  they  are  anxious  to  do 
their  best  in  ithis  matter.  There  is  so  much  to  be.  said  on  it 
that  I  hesitate  to  get  on  my  feet,  tout  I  do  riecognize  the  import- 
ance of  this  body  not  only  endorsing  the  Report  and  appre- 
ciating it,  tout  backing  it  up  in  some  tangible  way. 

It  is  all  very  fine  for  labor  men  to  talk  of  our  manoi- 
facturers  importing  skilled  labor.  Where  are  we  to  get  our 
skilled  labor  ?  What  means  have  we  of  educating  our  labor 
men  in  the  city  ?  We  have  none.  Their  apprenticeship  is 
done  away  with.  We  must  educate  skiUled  labor  here  as  they 
do  in  foreign  countries,  and  when  we  do  that  we  benefit  the 
artisan  himself.  The  workmen  are  intelligent  enough  to 
know  it  is  only  a  matter  of  getting  together,  agreement  or  no 
agreement,  and  that  we  are  one  in  this  matter. 

GOOD  WISHES  AND  GREETINGS. 

The  President. — I  will  ask  your  attention  to  something 
that  has  been  held  over.  Mr.  Van  Bever  offered  a  mation  this 
morning  respecting  wireless  messages  to  (be  sent  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught  on  his  arrival  and  to  Earl 
Grey  on  his  departure,  and  the  Committee  that  has  been 
named  to  prepare  these  submit  the  following: 

Earl  Grey, 

Care  of  iMarconi  Wireless  Telegraph  OfHce. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  assembled  at  their  fortieth  Annual  Convention 
desire  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  on  the  eve  of  your  de- 
parture from  our  midst  their  high  appreciation  of  the  way 
in  which  you  have  filled  the  high  office  of  Governor-General 
of  Canada. 

Your  -Lordship,  the  Countess  Grey  and  your  amiiaJble 
daughters  have  won  and  will  retain  the  deep  and  true  affec- 
tion of  all  Canadians. 

W.  H.  Rowley, 

President. 

Field  Marshal, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 

Empress  of  Ireland. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  now  holding  their  fortieth  Annual  Session  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Royal  Highness  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  their  affection  for  the  person  of  His  Majesty  the 
King,  and  to  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  Canada,  and  to  express 
every  good  wish  to  Your  Royal  Highness  in  your  high  office 
of  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

W.  H.  Rowley, 

President. 

The  above  messages  were  received  with  applause  and 
ordered  to  be  sent. 

Mr.  Waddie. — iMr.  President  and  gentlemen:  With  refeir- 
ence  to  the  subject  of  Technical  Education,  speaking  for  the 
Hamilton  Branch  I  may  say  that  we  have  tried  already  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  the  manufacturers  not  onQy 
to  support  financially  the  tedhnical  schools,  but  it  is  up  to  us 
to  fill  the  technical  schools.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  funds. 
I  think  that  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  municipalities 
and  the  other  bodies  are  quite  ready  to  put  up  funds  and 
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give  all  the  equipment  that  is  necessary,  but  we  as  manufac- 
turers must  do  something  to  induce  our  help  to  attend  the 
sohools.  The  Hamilton  Branch  last  year  gave  a  grant  to  the 
Hamilton  technical  school  to  be  divided  up.  Part  was  used 
to  supply  prizes  of  diplomas,  and  another  ipart  was  used  to 
supply  periodicals  or  technical  books  which  had  the  approval 
of  the  Committee,  and  this  year  we  have  recommended  the 
same  thing.  On  Monday  last  the  Teohnical  Committee  of  the 
Hamilton  Branch  visited  the  Technical  Schools,  and  I  must 
say  we  were  a  little  disappointed  to  see  the  attendance;  the 
attendance  was  very  small,  and  it  was  hard  work  getting  them 
to  attend,  and  the  principal  and  various  professors  or  those 
in  charge  of  the  departments  seemed  to  be  feeling  it.  Now, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  have  got  to  fill  these 
schools,  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  We  have  decided  to 
try  to  work  out  some  scheme  in  Hamilton  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers wheretby  certain  diplomas  or  certain  classes  at  the 
schools  will  be  recognized  in  some  way  that  will  benefit  the 
man  financially.  That  seems  to  be  about  the  only  way  to  get 
at  the  boys  now.  The  boy  does  not  care;  be  does  not  look 
ahead;  'he  is  a  youngster;  and  in  the  old  days  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, and  where  it  still  exists,  we  are  trying  to  work  out 
some  scheme  where,  by  securing  a  certain  diploma  at  the 
Hamilton  technical  school,  he  will  cut  off  a  certain  portion  of 
his  apprenticeship.  That  is,  if  he  starts  at  7.')  cents  a  day, 
and  has  to  put  in  a  certain  period,  say  a  year,  if  he  gets  his 
diploma  it  will  cut  off  three  months.  We  are  trying  to  work 
out  something  on  these  lines,  and  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  Manufacturers'  Association — it  has  got  to  be 
treated  as  individual  cases;  each  manufacturer  has  got  to  treat 
Ms  own  case — ^but  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  we  get 
our  thinking  caps  on  and  try  to  work  out  something  on  these 
lines,  because  we  may  urge  for  equipment  and  go  down  and 
see  our  schools  and  see  they  are  equipped,  but  it  is  we,  who 
are  in  personal  contact  with  the  men  and  women,  who  should 
post  notices  and  induce  our  men  to  attend  these  schools,  and 
uoit  only  to  attend  them,  but  to  improve  and  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of  efficiency,  and  we  should  take  a  certain  interest  in  the 
way  in  which  they  attend  these  classes.  I  think  the  Techni- 
cal Education  Committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
might  co-operate  with  the  Branch  Teohnical  Education  Com- 
mittees to  do  something  in  order  to  draw  up  some  plan 
■wbereiby  we  can  fill  the  schools.  If  we  can  get  the  schools 
filled  or  started  the  boys  will  attend,  but  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
thing  just  now  to  get  them  to  go  up  there  and  spend  their 
time  unless  they  can  see  some  financial  advantage  right  away. 

The  Dignity  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Meadows. — It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Association  can  serve  its  day  and  generation  very  well  by  try- 
ing to  impress  upon  educationists  the  necessity  of  teaching 
the  boy  the  dignity  of  a  pair  of  black  hands  and  a  black  face. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  condition  in  Canada  to-day  in  which 
we  exalt  athletics,  the  value  of  being  an  expert  'baseball 
player  or  a  lacrosse  player,  very  much  above  its  importance, 
and  that  for  a  !boy  to  wear  a  ipair  of  black  hands  and  a  black 
face  is  ibeneath  'his  dignity. 

Now,  I  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  with  what  delight  I 
listened  to  the  very  able  speech  of  Mr.  George  Y.  Chown, 
of  Kingston,  the  Bursar  of  Queen's  University.  It  seems 
but  yesterday — Mr.  Chown,  I  know,  will  pardon  this 
reference  by  me,  who  am  now  getting  up  in  years — 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  George  Y. 
Chown  walk  out  of  his  father's  moulding  shop  with 
a  pair  of  black  hands  and  a  black  face,  about  as  black 
as  the  material  toe  was  using.  I  have  always  considered  it 
an  honor  that  as  a  boy  I  learned  a  mechanics'  trade,  and  I 
have  never  considered  it  very  much  below  my  dignity  to  walk 
through  the  streets  with  black  hands  and  Mack  face.  Now, 


I  think  if  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
ronto and  the  other  cities  represented  at  this  Convention  will 
carry  this  fact  to  their  respective  communities,  and  impress 
upon  the  boys  that  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  walk  the  streets  of 
the  various  villages  and  towns  with  black  faces  and  black 
hands,  it  will  be  something  acoomplisihed.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  the  time,  not  even  to-^ay,  when  I  would  not  consider  it 
an  honor  to  go  linto  the  shop  and  take  part  in  the  production 
of  the  different  wares  with  a  pair  of  black  hands  and  a  black 
face. 

I  might  just  say  one  word  before  sitting  down.  I  con- 
gratulate this  Association  on  the  acquisition  to  its  member- 
ship of  such  men  as  Mr.  Chown,  and  I  would  suggest  here  that 
possibly  his  name  might  be  mentioined  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Technical  Education  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Henderson  (Windsor). — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  this  discussion 
on  Technical  Education,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  term  is 
somewhat  misunderstood.  I  listened  to  what  Mr.  Chown  said 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  understand  he  is  the  col- 
lector for  Queen's  University.  I  don't  know  that  you  can 
quite  call  it  a  technical  system  of  education  which  is  given 
in  our  School  of  Practical  Science  in  Toronto.  This  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Ellis,  has  rather  taken  the  Tariff  Committee  to  task. 
1  have  been  watching  very  closely  what  the  Tariff  Committee 
has  done  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
body in  Canada  has  agitated  or  done  as  much  as  the  Tariff 
Committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  has  done.  It 
has  borne  fruit  in  this  regard,  that  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
I  think,  has  been  the  first  to  take  any  step  to  advance  Tech- 
nical Education.  It  is  now  open,  as  I  understand,  to  any  place 
where  there  is  a  high  school  or  a  public  school  to  undertake 
what  I  call  teohnical  education,  that  is,  the  training  of  boys 
to  use  their  hands.  We  have  beard  a  great  deal  about  Hamil- 
ton and  Toronto.  I  grant  you  that  they  are  great  centres.  At 
the  same  time  all  the  manufacturing  of  Canada  is  not  con- 
fined to  Hamilton  and  Toronto;  the  smaller  towns  and  cities, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  require  teohnical  education  just 
as  much  as  the  large  centres,  and  my  idea  of  it  is  to  supplant 
the  system  of  education  we  have  hitherto  had.  As  much 
as  1  respect  the  system  we  have  had  in  Ontario,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  instead  offending  to  teach  young  people 
to  use  their  hands,  as  my  friend  suggested,  it  has  driven  them 
into  the  professions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pupils  in  the 
high  schools — I  speak  with  due  regard  to  wihat  they  have 
done — ^have  had  instilled  into  them  somewhat  that  it  is  rather 
disgraceful  to  use  their  hands;  the  teachers  have  been  teach- 
ing their  pupils  to  make  their  living  in  the  easiest  way  they 
can.  In  the  Act  passed  by  the  Province  any  municipality  can 
start  a  technical  school  whereby  they  can  get  the  same  educa- 
tion in  using  their  hands  as  they  can  in  the  high  school  in 
using  their  minds,  and  if  this  is  followed  out  I  think  it  will 
result  far  more  in  the  interests  of  Ontario  than  in  turning 
out  lawyers  and  preachers  as  we  have.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  of  us  have  put  our  sons  in  positions  where  they 
can  use  their  hands  ?  We  are  all  inclined  to  put  our  sons  in 
the  professions.  We  forget  that  it  is  part  of  the  curse  that  a 
man  has  got  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  'his  brow,  and 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  labor.  We  have  rather  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Xeed  of  Skilled  Workers. 

But  Canada  must  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  it  is  going  to 
maintain  itself,  it  is  just  as  imperative  that  we  should  have  a 
workman  who  can  use  hiis  hands  as  that  we  should  have  law- 
yers or  doctors.  When  we  recognize  that  fact,  when  we  our- 
selves personally  take  an  interest  in  the  handicrafts,  then  we 
will  have  a  technical  education  as  we  ought  to  have  it,  and 
as  they  have  it  in  Germany.  I  don't  think  that  I  am  a  bit 
worse  to-day  for  having  used  my  hands.    I  worked  from  six 
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o'cLock  lin  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  at  night  for  about  25 
years,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  lam  any  the  worse  off.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  I  am  a  great  deal  better  off.  In  season  and 
out  of  season  I  have  always  preached  the  doctrine  that  the 
boys,  instead  of  bei.ng  taught  to  go  into  the  professions, 
OiUght  to  be  taught  to  use  their  hands,  and  if  every  indi- 
vidual member  of  this  Association  would  make  up  his  mind 
on  every  occasion  to  teach  his  own  boys  and  Instill  into 
oither  boys  that  the  greatest  honor  oine  can  have  is  to  teach 
his  hands  to  create  something  and  is  the  best  education  he 
can  acquire,  I  am  sure  it  will  result  in  great  good.  I  re- 
member when  it  required  seven  years  for  certain  things. 
That  day  is  gone.  You  can't  get  a  boy  now  who  will  serve 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  but  if  you  take  a  boy 
young  enough  and  teach  him  to  use  his  hands  and  teach 
them  to  make  things  that  boy  will  get  a  liking  foir  the 
construction  of  things,  and  you  will  find  the  boy  will  drift 
into  some  handicraft.  But  there  is  no  use  taking  men 
gro,w,n  up,  oir  boys  nineteen,  twenty  and  twenty-one  and 
expecting  them  to  go  to  night  school;  they  won't  do  it. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  after  they  have  Labored  all  day 
with  their  hands.  But  start  the  boys  when  they  are  young 
and  going  to  public  schoois  and  get  them  to  have  a  liking 
foT  manufacture,  then  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any 
difRculty  in  technical  education. 

Mr.  Pairbairn. — Just  a  word,  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Meadows  in  regard  to  the  playgrounds  part  of  the 
programme  of  technical  education.  We  don't  want  any 
wrong  impression  to  go  abroad.  The  city  of  Toronto — I 
speak  with  authority — is  prepared  to  grant  their  technical 
school  boys  a  good  playground  and  want  to  encourage  them 
in  play. 

In  regard  to  the  black  hands  and  face,  it  is  one  of  the 
principles  we  try  to  instill  in  all  factories  that  they  provide 
their  employes  with  proper  facilities  for  washing  face  and 
hands  before  they  leave  the  factory. 

Mr.  Robertson  (Hamilton). — The  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  took  away  what  I  wanted  to  say.  One  of  the 
coinditions  that  laboring  men  work  under  is  thatlhey  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  factory  without  washing  their 
hands  and  face.  If  we  are  going  to  raise  labor  up  to  its 
proper  dignity,  one  of  the  very  first  things  to  teach  our 
employes  is  that  they  are  to  appear  respectable  om  the 
streets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rolland. — A  technical  school  was  opened  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  a  short  time  ago,  a.nd  this  school 
has  been  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances,  and  our 
president  was  one  named  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  an  inspection  in  Europe,  and  from  his  visit  he  brought 
the  best  machinery  and  everything  to  have  this  school  the 
most  completely  equipped  of  any  in  the  world.  This  school, 
which,  as  I  say,  has  just  been  equipped  and  opened,  has  60 
boys  now  in  attendance.  Besides  this  Government  school 
and  besides  McGill,  which  has  a  good  number  of  students, 
we  have  the  high  school  also  giving  evening  classes  in 
Montreal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  work  of  the  scholars 
is  exhibited  and  premiums  are  given  by  the  manufacturers 
either  in  prizes  or  in  medals  in  rewarding  the  work  of  the 
boys.  We  have  not  only  these  schools  in,  Montreal,  but  we 
have  them  also  in  the  different  centres  of  manufacturing. 
These  schools  are  paid  for  partly  by  the  Government  and 
partly  by  the  municipality,  and  I  have  no^  doubt  that  in  this 
movement  which  has  been  recommended  here  the  manu- 
facturers will  give  premiums  in  order  to  encourage  the 
education  of  these  men  whom  they  have  in  their  manu- 
factories, and  I  insist  on  this  point,  that  the  manufacturers 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  boys,  and  I  hope  this  recommen- 
dation will  be  followed  up  and  made  practical  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 


luceutives  to  Study. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Howell. — Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  consid- 
erable interest  in  Technical  Educatioin  for  some  years  in 
Hamilton,  where  we  had  the  first  technical  school  in  Can- 
ada. We  don't  want  the  Province  or  the  Association  to 
appropriate  a  large  amount  of  money  or  make  that  the 
centre  of  Technical  Education  either,  but  I  do  advise  you, 
if  any  of  you  have  an  idea  of  starting  a  technical  school  in 
your  own  section,  to  consider  first  very  properly  if  you 
have  the  proper  men  to  carry  oin  such  work,  and,  again,  if 
you  have  students  who  will  attend  your  classes.  We  have 
a  school  in  Hamilton,  well  equipped,  very  well  equipped, 
wood  work,  iron  work,  a  first-class  machine  shop  and 
blacksmith  shop,  and  we  can't  drive  the  student  into  the 
blacksmith  shop,  because  he  gets  his  face  and  hands  dirty 
there.  We  have  a  drafting  room,  whei-e  there  are  probably 
one  hundred  or  so  students.  The  great  difRculty  is  to  get 
a  student  in  your  technical  school  to  really  and  thoroughly 
and  honestly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation. The  Department  of  Education  have  done  very  well 
and  deserve  great  credit.  The  whole  system  of  education 
so  far  has  been  to  train  the  youth  for  the  professions;  to 
switch  it  from  that  to  the  dignity  of  labor  is  a  tremendous 
turn  about,  and  it  is  up  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  noit  for  the 
Department  of  Education,  not  for  your  school  boards  in 
your  various  municipalities,  to  spend  your  money  and  equip 
schools;  that  won't  do  the  work.  If  every  man  here,  in- 
stead of  contributing  from  five  to  fiftj^  dollars,  as  he  would 
cheerfully  do,  to  educate  the  young  men  of  the  country  to- 
day to  the  dignity  of  labor,  to  the  advantages  of  the  high 
positions  that  are  open  in  all  your  factories  for  skilled 
labor — I  say  if,  instead  of  contributing  your  money  and 
offering  prizes  for  any  such  purpose,  you  would  go  to  your 
sons,  your  apprentices,  your  employes  and  spend  15  minutes 
a  week  with  one  of  those  boys  and  point  out  to  him  the 
advantage  of  going  to  a  technical  school  and  taking  the 
course  in  electricity,  in  woodworking,  or  drawing,  or  what- 
ever the  department  may  be  that  he  may  choose,  yoiu  will 
be  doing  a  work  that  is  well  worth  your  while.  These 
diplomas  are  of  very  little  value  after  all.  The  prize  that 
you  give  a  boy  is  some  incentive,  but  the  encouragement 
you  will  give  him  and  the  backing  you  wild  give  him  to 
learn  his  trade  is  where  yo^u  can  do  infinitely  the  best 
work.  I  do  not  believe  nature  makes  many  misfits.  I  have 
no  dOiUbt  many  of  us  in  this  room  are  in  the  wrong  busi- 
ness. Nature  didn't  intend  you  tO'  be  in  that  business.  You 
got  in  it  because  at  the  proper  time  you  went  down  street 
and  saw  a  sign  "Boy  Wanted"  and  got  the  job  and  then 
became  a  manufacturer  by  accident.  A  technical  school, 
properly  conducted  and  organized  and  backed  up  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  city,  will  obviate  such  misfits,  if  I  may 
term  it  in  that  way,  and  the  boy  who  has  spent  a  year  or 
two  years  in  a  technical  school  will  know  whether  he  wants 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  steamfitter,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

So  that  the  point  I  want  particularly  to  urge  upon  you 
is  the  importance  of  each  one  of  you  individually  consider- 
ing what  your  apprentice  should  be  doing,  and  if  you  have 
a  technical  school  in  your  locality  encourage  that  boy  to 
go  there.  Last  winter  in  a  certain  room  I  don't  suppose 
there  were  three  students  all  winter.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?  Black  face  and  dirty  hands!  The  boy  has  been 
taught  and  his  parents  have  been  taught  and  his  parents 
have  encouraged  it  in  him  that  the  profession  was  the  most 
respectable  place  for  him  to  go  and  to  grow  up  through  the 
University.  I  don't  mean  to  discount  the  magnificent  and 
wonderful  advantages  of  higher  education.  I  am  not  say- 
ing anything  against  that  for  one  moment.  But  there  are 
thoiusands  of  boys,  yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys,  in 
Canada  to-day  who  are  actually  wasting  their  time  in  the 
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public  schools  because  they  are  too  clumsy;  nature  didn't 
intend  them  to  be  lawyers  and  doctors  and  professional 
men;  but  they  would  make  eminent  slfilled  workmen  in 
your  factories.  We  have  in  our  school  system  at  home  a 
minor  training  class  in  the  public  school,  training  the  boy 
from  there  up  to  the  technical  school  and  from  that  to  the 
skilled  workman.  Encourage  your  apprentices  and  young 
friends  to  go  to  these  schools,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  there,  and  you  will  be  doing  a  magnificent 
work  for  manufactures  and  for  the  welfare  of  technical 
education. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — Mr.  President,  at  the  expense  of  being 
considered  too  often  on  my  feet,  might  I  just  emphasize 
what  already,  probably,  has  been  done  before,  wha.t  mis- 
takes we  have  had  in  the  past  in  regard  to  our  education 
running  alomg  one  line,  towards  the  professions,  and  how 
the  Government  in  Ontario,  together  with  Governments 
elsewhere,  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mistake 
and  are  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  education  along 
three  lines,  industrial,  commercial  and  the  arts.  But,  with 
the  situation  as  we  have  it  at  present  in  connection  with 
our  various  enterprises,  it  will  take  years  to  overcome  the 
influence  of  the  past  system  of  education,  and  we  are  face 
to  face  now  with  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  means  large  expenditure  and  large  support,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  an  extra  effort  be  made  to  see  that  students 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  being  offered. 
An  extra  effort  is  necessary  by  reaso^n  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  trend  of  the  past  and  the  trend  of  our  social  life  is 
such  as  in  a  measure  to  discourage  the  student  who  is  at 
work  from  taking  up  a  study  of  that  nature.  Then  there  is 
the  fact  that  after  putting  in  a  day's  work  under  present 
industrial  conditions  it  is  quite  a  matter  for  a  young  man  or 
a  young  woman  to  undertake  further  study,  which  means 
labor. 

Offer  Scholarships. 

There  are  one  or  two  small  suggestions  I  might  offer 
for  individual  thought.  In  the  first  i)lace,  I  think  the 
present  situation  as  it  is  in  Ontario  is  not  fully  understood 
by  our  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  various  fac- 
tOTies.  They  do  not  realize  fully  the  advantages  of  the 
change  in  the  educational  system  in  some  of  our  provinces, 
and  the  various  technical  committees  would  do  good  work 
in  seeing  that  some  simple,  tersely  framed  creed  regarding 
industrial  life  and  the  advantages  of  the  municipality  or 
locality  for  the  boy  or  girl  was  put  up  in  every  factory,  so 
that  it  would  become  a  matter  of  knowledge,  and,  as  they 
do  in  other  enterprises,  not  only  exercise  our  influence  to 
get  employes  tO'  take  advantage  of  these  present  conditions, 
but  a-lsoi  offer  cash  rewards.  Supposing  that  six,  eight  or 
ten  men  in  an  enterprise  devised  a  scholarship  of  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  given  to  the  most  successful 
competitors  at  the  night  schools  and  the  most  successful  in 
your  factories,  and,  in  addition  to  giving  them  the  know- 
ledge that  they  can  get  by  education,  give  them  a  money 
incentive  to  reward  them  for  expert  labor,  I  am  satisfied 
in  due  time  you  will  have  a  good  many  more  students. 

The  President. — We  have  had  a  pretty  extended  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  I  think  after  Mr.  Burton,  who  is  on 
his  feet,  has  spoken  we  had  better  bring  the  matter  to  a 
•close,  because  we  have  something  else  to  do  at  five  o'clock. 

Mr.  Burton. — Some  2  5  or  3  0  years  ago  in  one  of  my 
trips  across  the  Atlaintic  I  was  talking  to  a  Swiss  manu- 
facturer and  telling  him  I  thought  we  were  not  in  the  right 
line  in  the  way  of  education.  "Well,"  he  said,  "what  do 
we  do?  Our  children  in  the  primary  schools  are  all  taught 
very  much  the  same  thing,  but  when  they  goi  to  the  second- 
ary school  the  parents  must  decide  whether  the  child  is 
going  to  be  in  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  or  profes- 


sional line,  and  consequently  the  secondary  school  training 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  that  boy  is  goiing  to 
become."  He  said,  "You  know,  look  at  our  little  coiuntry; 
we  are  only  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people;  we 
have  no  coal  and  no  iron,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  we 
haven't  a.ny  seaports.  Now,  what  would  your  country  have 
been  if  you  had  no  coal  and  no  iron  and  no  seaports?" 
"Well,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know."  He  said,  "Either  we  had 
to  be  ignorant  and  poor  or  we  had  to  be  well  educated. 
We  made  up  our  minds  we  would  be  well  educated.  The 
village  or  town  supports  the  primary  school;  the  canton 
supports  the  secondary  school,  and  the  federal  government 
supports  the  polytechnic  or  higher  educatiotn  in  the  uni- 
versity." I  feel  from  what  I  have  seen  myself  when  I 
have  gone  into  some  of  these  schools  that  the  Swiss  system 
of  education  is  second  to  none,  not  even  the  German.  If 
we  can  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  little  republic  as  tO'  the  way 
the  children  should  be  taught  right  from  the  start  we 
would  be  doing  something  that  would  be  worth  while. 

Association  iind  'i'ccliiiical  Education. 

Mr.  .1.  S.  McKiUiUon. — i\lr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  a 
matter  that  has  been  overlooked  in  this  Technical  Educa- 
tion is  the  great  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  this  raattfer.  It 
seems  to  me,  and  I  have  some  knowledge,  that  there  has 
been  no  force  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  has  done 
greater  good  along  the  line  of  technical  education  than  the 
Association  with  which  we  are  connected  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
this  discussion,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud  that  such  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion can  hold  business  men  from  one  end  of  Canada  to 
the  other  in  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  a  dry  subject. 
It  looks  to  me  to  be  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  Those 
who  have  attended  the  Associatioiu  meetings  for  any  length 
of  time  know  that  a  discussion  upon  Technical  Education 
would  have  been,  some  time  in  the  past,  hardly  listened  to 
at  all.  At  the  meeting  in  Miontreal  some  few  years  ago  you 
remember  that  this  Association  was  so  interested  in  Tech- 
nical Education  that  a  resolution  was  passed  granting 
$.5,000  in  order  to  forward  this  movement  upon  certain 
conditions,  that  the  pro^vinces  would  join  in  the  matter, 
and  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
this  Association  has  achieved  is  the  appointment  of  the 
Technical  Education  Commission,  of  which  our  Secretary 
is  a  member. 

The  President  put  the  motio'u  to  adopt  the  Report, 
which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  Secretary  made  announcements  re  Exhibition  of 
Industrial  Art  Designs  from  Royal  College  of  Arts,  South 
Kensington,  England,  and  re  banquet. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  this  meeting  is  now  ad- 
journed till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(THIRD  DAY)  Thursday 

Final  Session. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  it  is  ten  o'clock.  The  meet- 
ing is  called  to  order.  Mr.  Scully  will  make  a  few  an- 
nouncements. 

Mr.  Scully  then  made  announcements  with  regard  to 
visit  to  Canada  Foundry  Company,  drive  for  ladies,  theatre 
party,  banquet  tickets,  and  luncheon  to  be  served  at  one 
o'clock  tO'  all  delegates  in  attendance  as  guests  of  the 
Toronto  Branch. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Henry  Bertram  to  read 
the  Report  of  the  Railway  jind  Transportation  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

COMMITTEE 


YOUR  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  upon  wliich 
they  have  (been  engaged  during  the  past  year.  Only 
matters  of  general  interest  have  been  included;  questions 
affecting  individual  members  have  necessarily    had    to  be 
omitted. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great  activity.  A  number  of 
changes  were  proposed  by  the  railways  which,  had  they  come 
into  effect,  would  have  meant  serious  i^^creases  in  freight 
charges.  Some  of  these  proposals  had  to  i,e  combatted  before 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners.  Others  were  either 
settled  amicably  or  are  still  pending  with  the  expectation  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  report  will,  it  is  believed,  speedily 
convince  every  member  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
the  Association's  activities,  including  as  it  does  questions 
regarding  rates,  freight  classification,  conditions  of  carriage, 
express  tolls  and  the  conditions  applicable  thereto,  telegraph 
rates  and  the  conditions  limiting  the  liability  of  the  com- 
panies, as  well  as  the  telephone  service. 

^  Freight  Rates  in  General. 

No  changes  in  class  rates  of  any  imr  rtance  have  been 
made  during  the  year.  Such  minor  ones  an  have  been  made 
were  for  the  purpose  of  alignment.  The  general  bases  were 
not  disturbed. 

Many  special  tariffs  on  commodities  have,  however,  been 
revised  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  geographical  zones. 
These  adjustments  have  resulted  in  reductions  and  advances 
to  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  those  interested.  Whilst 
an  analysis  of  the  tariffs  shows  on  the  whole  slight  increases, 
based  upon  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  tame  of  the 
change,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
revision  will  result  in  increased  revenue  for  the  carriers, 
owing  to  the  likelihood  of  changes  in  the  movement  of  the 
traffic  aifected.  Between  points  where  the  rates  have  been 
raised,  the  tendency  will  be  for  traffic  to  diminish,  whereas 
between  points  where  the  rates  have  been  lowered  the  ten- 
dency will  be  for  traffic  to  increase,  and  each  of  these  move- 
ments will  largely  offset  the  other. 

Your  Committee  do  not  undertake  to  define  what  course 
the  carriers  should  adopt  in  adjusting  their  rates,  fully 
recognizing  that  the  latter  have  a  perfect  right  to  initiate 
changes,  and  must  of  necessity  do  so  from  time  to  time.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  tbat  the  tendency  of  such 
rate  adjustments  is  to  des^troy  the  object  for  which  commodity 
rates  were  established. 

Freight  rates,  especially  in  Canada,  must  be  elastic.  If 
the  free  movement  of  commodities  is  restricted,  it  must 
eventually  result  in  supplying  the  market  from  the  nearest 
producing  point.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  so  long  as 
rate  adjustments  in  the  making  are  controlled  by  associations 
such  as  now  exist,  present  conditions  are  likely  to  continue. 
Stability  in  rates  is  most  desirable,  and  that  'has  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  situation  for  some  time  past. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  freight  tariffs  of  our  Canadian 
railways  are  much  more  comprehensible  to-day  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  an 
apparent  effort  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  tariffs  so  that 
the  shippers  can  read  them  and  find  out  for  themselves  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  legal  rate  between  any  two  points. 


Segina  Bate  Case. 

The  City  of  Regina  applied  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners for  an  order  directing  the  railways  to  reduce  their 
class  rates  from  Eastern  Canada  to  Regina.  This  was  really 
a  complaint  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  as  against  Regina. 

After  a  number  of  public  hearings,  the  Board  ordered  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways  to  publish 
and  file  new  freight  tariffs,  to  take  effect  not  later  than  the 
1st  of  April,  1911,  removing  the  discrimination  in  the  tariffs 
to  points  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  from  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur  and  other  points 
Bast  thereof,  in  favor  of  Winnipeg  and  other  points  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  against  points  West  thereof,  by 
reducing  the  rates  from  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur  and  points 
East  thereof  to  Regina,  Moose  Jaw  and  other  points  West  of 
the  said  favored  points. 

The  Board  considered  that  an  agreement  made  in  1888 
between  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company 
and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
order. 

The  iuiterested  railways  objected  to  the  findings  of  the 
Board  upon  the  grounds  that  such  rates  as  were  held  down 
by  virtue  of  the  agreement  referred  to  should  not  be  used 
in  determining  rates  from  Fort  Wililiam  to  Regina.  Applica- 
tion was  made  by  them  to  the  Board  for  leave  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  same  was  granted. 

Although  an  attempt  was  made,  the  parties  were  unable 
to  get  the  appeal  heard  at  the  sittings  of  the  Court  last 
spring.  It  was,  therefore,  set  down  for  hearing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  October  sittings,  which  commenced  on  the  3rd 
inst. 

The  following  is  substantially  what  was  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court: — The  Board  has  found  as  a  fact  that  the 
reductions  in  the  carriers'  rates  in  Manitoba  were  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Manitoba  Railway 
Company,  which  in  turn  was  brought  about  by  certain  agree- 
ments with  the  Manitoba  Government.  The  Board  has  held 
that  the  facts  and  circumstances  above  stated  are  not  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  which  under  the  Railway  Act 
should  be  held  to  justify  any  difference  of  treatment  between 
the  localities  mentioned,  and  the  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  is  whether  the  ruling  of  the  Board 
is  correct  (a)  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  and  (b)  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

A  similar  complaint  from  Edmonton  was  disposed  of  by 
the  Board  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  order  Is  sustained  a  general  readjustment  of  rates 
from  the  East  to  the  Middle  West  is  likely  to  follow. 

Yancouver  Bate  Case. 

The  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  on  February  14,  1910,  for  an  order 
directing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway:  — 

(a)  To  cease  from  making  and  charging  discriminating 
rates  on  goods  transported  by  such  railway  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  points  located  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Manitoba  on  the  main  line  and  on  the  Crow's  Nest 
branch  line,  as  compared  with  the  rates  charged  by  such 
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railway  to  the  same  territory  (for  the  greater  distance)  from 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

(b)  To  cease  from  making  and  charging  discriminating 
freight  rates  on  wheat  and  oats  consigned  from  Alberta  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  compared  with  the  charges  on  wheat  and  oats 
for  the  greater  distance  from  points  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
to  Lake  Superior. 

(c)  To  cease  from  making  and  charging  discriminating 
passenger  rates  to  passengers  in  British  Columbia,  and  especi- 
ally commercial  travellers,  as  compared  with  the  passenger 
rates  charged  by  such  railway  in  other  portions  of  Canada. 

This  application  was  first  heard  in  Vancouver.  It  was 
adjourned  to  Montreal  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  as  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  assumed  the  burden  of  proving 
the  reasonableness  of  these  rates,  and  as  the  source  of  all 
the  evidence  it  had  to  adduce  was  there. 

It  was  again  heard  on  January  2.6th,  i27th  and  28th,  1911. 
The  whole  of  the  hearing  was  taken  up  with  the  Company's 
presentation  of  its  case  and  with  the  cross-examination  of 
the  Company's  witnesses  by  counsel  for  the  applicant. 

The  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  applicants,  again  ad- 
journed the  case  to  Vancouver.  This  was  done  to  allow  the 
applicants  to  go  over  the  exhibits  and  submit  such  further 
evidence  as  might  be  thought  necessary. 

The  application  was  again  heard  in  Vancouver  on  August 
31st. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  bearing  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates,  freight 
and  passenger.  Comparisons  of  rates  from  Vancouver  east- 
bound  vTith  the  rates  on  the  Eastern,  Lake  Superior,  Central 
and  Western  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  were 
submitted.  These  were  intended  to  show  that  the  Company's 
net  revenue  on  the  business  out  of  Vancouver  was  much 
greater  than  on  any  other  division,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  cost  of  operation. 

The  Nelson  Board  of  Trade  filed  a  petition  requesting 
that  the  application  be  not  granted  unless  similar  reductions 
were  also  made  in  rates  from  Eastern  Canada  to  interior 
B.C.  points. 

The  case  will  be  argued  before  the  Board  in  Ottawa  in 
November  or  December. 

The  Manager  of  the  Department  attended  the  hearings  in 
the  interest  of  the  Association  as  a  whole,  but  maintained  a 
neutral  position.  A  brief  may  be  filed  after  review  of  the 
evidence,  if  found  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  outcome  is  being  closely  watched  as  the  decision  will 
undoubtedly  have  considerable  effect  on  future  rate  adjust- 
ments, as  well  as  on  the  direction  of  the  traffic  into  the 
territory  affected. 

Proposed  Advance  in  Rates  in  United  States  Oflicial 
and  Western  Classifications  Territory. 

Your  committee  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance,  if 
only  as  a  matter  of  record,  to  report  the  outcome  of  the 
advances  proposed  by  the  railways  in  the  above  mentioned 
territories,  especially  as  some  of  these  advances  directly 
affected  international  and,  indirectly,  domestic  traffic. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  its  own  motion, 
instituted  proceedings  of  enquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposed  advances.  The  railways  in  Official  Classifica- 
tion territory,  which  classification  applies  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  East  of  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  suggested  the  following 
advances:  — 

1,  2  and  3  classes    20  per  cent. 

4  class    15  per  cent. 

5  class    10  per  cent. 

6  class    8  per  cent. 

and  about  10  per  cent  on  one-third  of  the  commodity  rates. 


They  soughit  to  show  that  the  rates  proposed  would  be 
reasonable,  and  that  they  needed  to  make  advances  in  order 
to  make  enough  money  to  pay  fair  dividends  and  give  good 
service.  They  stated  that  they  could  not  raise  the  necessp.y 
funds  with  which  to  make  improvements  and  extensions,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  impose  rates  which  would 
provide  these  funds. 

This  did  not  appeal  to  the  Commission.  The  Comrussion 
said  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  the  public  should  stand 
responsible  for  the  mistakes  which  had  been  made  in  financing 
these  railroad  systems,  and  that  it  would  be  much  Letter  for 
the  Government  to  guarantee  the  bond?  of  some  )f  the 
railways  or  to  loan  them  money  rattier  than  permit  a  general 
schedule  of  unreasonable  rates  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  particular  instances  of  this  nature.  The  class  rates  which 
were  under  consideration  had  been  continuously  in  eitect  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  During  this  period  business  adjusted 
itself  to  this  scheme  of  rates.    The  Commission,  therefore. 


MR.  HENRY  BERTRAM 

(.John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited) 

Chairman  Railway  &  Transportation  Committee,  1910-1911 

did  not  feel  disposed  upon  the  mere  suggestion  that  some 
better  scheme  might  originally  have  been  devised  to  subvert 
the  conditions  which  had  been  fixed. 

The  carriers  were  ordered  to  cancel  their  advance  tariffs 
and  file  and  restore  their  former  rates. 

After  the  order  was  made,  the  carriers  asked  the  Cora- 
mission  to  amend  it  by  suspending  the  advance  tariffs  until 
November  1st.    This  was  refused. 

The  Western  rate  advances  were  confined  almost  entirely 
to  commodities.  The  Commission  u^ed  the  following  language 
in  the  judgment:  — 

"  The  assumption  of  law  is  that  the  railway  which 
increases  its  rates,  takes  such  action  knowing  that  the  law 
casts  on  it  the  '  risk  of  non-persuasion.'  The  carriers  in  this 
proceeding  have  assumed  this  burden.  The  common  ground 
for  this  common  advance  may  be  epitomized  in  the  language 
of  the  leading  witness  for  the  carriers:  '  We  need  the  money.'  " 

The  railways  in  trunk  line  territory  have  since  taken  steps 
to  limit  the  carload  mixing  privileges  in  the  Official  Classifi- 
cation. This  is  apparently  an  easier  method  of  obtaining  the 
result  which  they  sought  when  it  was  proposed  to  advance 
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the  rates,  as  there  is  not  the  same  control  over  the  classifi- 
cation in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

Coal  Rates — Duliitli  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  applied  to  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Conimisisioners  for  an  order  directing  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  to  join  dt  in  a  joint  rate  of  $2.50  on  coal 
from  Duluth  to  Winnipeg,  the  same  as  in  effect  from  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Board  rendered  judgment  to  the  effect  that  if  such 
a  tariff  were  filed  by  the  applicants  it  would  be  disallowed 
by  it. 

Pacific  Coast  Rate  Case. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently  given 
out  its  opinion  in  what  are  known  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Rate 
Cases;  also  as  the  Spokane,  Reno,  Salt  Lake  City  Pacific 
Coast  Rate  Cases.  As  the  decisions  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
rates  in  Eastern  Canada  to  the  West,  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
cases  is  given  below  for  the  information  of  members. 

The  City  of  Spokane  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  some  years  ago  for  relief,  claiming  that  the 
freight  rates  from  the  East  to  that  point  were  excessive, 
when  compared  wath  the  rates  to  the  coast.  The  rates  to 
Spokane  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  adidimg,  if  not  all,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  local  rate  Seattle  to  Spokane  to  the 
rate  to  Seattle.  In  other  words,  rates  from  the  East  to 
Spokane  were  made  up  of  the  rates  to  the  Coast  plus  the 
local  rates,  or  a  large  percentage  thereof,  back.  The  Com- 
miission,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  sustained  the  com- 
plainants and  ordered  a  reduction  in  rates.  The  carriers 
protested.  Financial  statements  were  then  prepared  by  the 
carriers  and  the  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  loss  of  revenue  which  would  result  from  applying  the 
rates  found  to  be  reasonable  by  the  Commission.  These  state- 
ments disclosed  nothing  to  justify  a  change  in  the  Board's 
opinion. 

Since  this  opinion  was  given  out,  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  amended.  As  the 
chief  complaint  was  against  the  violation  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  changed  its  previous  decision  to  some  extent, 
without  in  any  way  modifying  its  original  findings  as  to  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  rates. 

In  the  opinion  just  given  out  the  Commission  recognizes 
the  right  of  a  railway  to  meet  water  competition  to  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  It  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  carriers 
must  not  be  permitted  arbitrarily  to  fix  market  limits,  and 
that  commercial  conditions  must  control  transcontinental 
rates. 

The  effect  of  the  order  is  obviously  to  make  all  of  the  rates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  Western  interior  depen- 
dent upon  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  this  purpose  the  United  States  has  been  divided  into 
five  zones.  The  first  zone  comprises  the  territory  west  of 
a  line  drawn  southerly  from  Grand  Portage,  Minn.,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  higher  rate  must  be  charged  from  any 
point  west  of  this  line  to  any  intermediate  point  than  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  are  in  this 
zone. 

Zone  2  starts  at  Cockburn  Island,  Lake  Huron,  passes 
westerly  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  then  southerly  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are  in  this  zone. 
Rates  from  this  territory  to  intermediate  points  may  exceed 
those  to  the  Coast  by  not  m^ore  than  7  per  cent. 

Zone  3  embraces  the  territory  lying  adjacent  to  the  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  line.  Rates  from  places  of  origin  in  this  zone  to 
intermediate  points  may  exceed  those  to  Coast  terminals  by 
not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

Zone  4  comprises  the  interior  Atlantic  seaboard  east  of  the 


Alleghany  Mountains.  Rates  may  be  25  per  cent,  higher  to 
intermediate  points  than  to  Coast  terminals. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  zones  really  affect  (1)  freight  from 
Chicago  and  Chicago  territory;  (2)  from  the  Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh region,  and  (3)  from  New  York.  If  the  commodity 
rates  to  the  Coast  be  left  by  the  railways  as  they  are  now 
(and  it  is  expected  they  will),  many  reductions  in  such  rates 
to  the  Western  interior  must  be  made.  The  new  tariffs  have 
to  be  filed  not  later  than  October  15th,  effective  November 
15th. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  rates  from  Eastern  Canada  to  the 
West  are  closely  related  to  the  rates  from  contiguous  United 
States  territory,  consequently  whatever  changes  eventuate 
as  a  result  of  the  above  readjustment,  they  must  sooner  or 
later  be  reflected  in  similar  readjustments  in  Canadian  terri- 
tory. 

Freight  Classification. 

As  a  factor  in  determining  rates,  the  freight  classification 
is  of  supreme  importance.  The  rate  which  any  article  pays  is 
fixed  by  the  division  of  the  classification  to  which  it  is 
assigned.  The  principles  which  govern  classification,  there- 
fore, and  those  which  control  the  making  of  rates,  are  one 
and  the  same. 

As  classification  is  largely  based  upon  the  value  of  the 
service  to  the  shipper,  it  follows  that  many  inequalities  are 
bound  to  arise  as  between  commodities.  The  subject  is  so 
complex  that  such  results  are  unavoidable.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  keep  constantly  supervising  the  classification  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  unjust  discriminations,  and  to  meet  changing 
business  conditions. 

The  frameris  of  the  Railway  Act  evidently  appreciated  Ihe 
importance  of  the  classification  as  by  it  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  is  given  power  to  approve  or  to  disallow 
any  changes  suggested.    The  Act  provides:  — 

"  That  no  goods  shall  be  removed  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  class  until  such  notice  as  the  Board  determines  has 
been  given  in  the  Canada  Gazette." 

The  Board  sees  that  this  Association  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  all  changes  directly  they  are  filed  with  it,  so  that 
those  interested  may  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
objections,  if  any,  thereto. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Department  to  notify  every  member 
affected  on  receipt  of  the  information,  and  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  in  the  matter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  interests  of  members  in  this 
respect  are  constantly  being  watched,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  change  of  any  serious  account  in  the  classification 
taking  place  without  members  knowing  it.  Without  this 
machinery  those  interested,  in  order  to  keep  posted,  would 
have  to  subscribe  to  the  lOanada  Gazette  and  figure  out  for 
themselves  the  probable  effect  of  the  changes. 

When  an  article  is  transferred  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
class,  its  rate  is  automatically  advanced.  Freight  charges 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  through  the  classification  without 
touching  the  tariff  at  all.  A  change  in  the  condition  of 
carriage  may  also  involve  a  material  difference  in  freight 
charges. 

As  illustrating  to  what  extent  changes  are  being  made: 
Classification  15,  which  went  into  effect  on  November  15th 
last,  contained  103  additions  and  88  changes.  Supplement  1 
to  Classification  15,  effective  August  16th,  contains  114  addi- 
tions and  53  changes,  41  of  which  are  reductions  and  12 
advances.  Many  of  the  additions  represent  reductions  from 
the  fact  that  specific  ratings  are  now  provided  on  articles 
which  were  previously  classified  under  the  heading  "  not 
otherwise  specified." 

Among  the  changes  above  mentioned,  which  the  Railway 
Commission  were  asked  to  approve  of,  were  a  number  of 
serious  advances.    Those  interested  were  promptly  notified, 
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and  as  a  result  of  the  objections  filed  and  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  same  at  public  hearings  of  the  Board, 
practically  all  of  these  advances  were  disallowed. 

Plate  Glass  Release  Contract. 

The  legality  of  the  form  has  long  been  disputed,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  it  has  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  in 
the  settlement  of  claims.  It  has  now  been  done  away  with. 
It  was  a  form  of  contract  which  the  railways  for  years 
exacted  in  lieu  of  certain  special  ratings  in  the  classification 
of  plate  glass.  It  was  intended  to  relieve  the  carrier  from 
liability  for  loss  or  damage,  no  matter  how  caused.  The 
carriers  voluntarily  withdrew  the  form  after  a  complaint  had 
been  filed  with  the  Railway  Commission. 

Proposed  Rerislon  Minimum  Carload  Weights. 

Some  time  ago  the  Canadian  Freight  Association,  on  behalf 
of  the  railways,  submitted  to  your  Committee  a  proposal  to 
advance  the  carload  minimums  in  the  classification  as  per 
the  following  schedule:  — 

Present  Proposed 
lbs.  lbs. 

1,  2  and  3  classes   20,000  24,000 

4,  5  and  6  classes   24,000  30,000 

7,  8  and  10  classes   30,000  36,000 

The  pi'oposition  carried  with  it  a  number  of  exceptions. 
In  the  case  of  light  and  bulky  articles,  which  could  not 
ordiiiarily  be  loaded  to  the  proposed  minimum  weights,  the 
present  minimums  were  to  be  continued,  or  at  the  most 
advanced  only  slightly.  For  instance,  no  change  was  pro- 
posed on  such  articles  ais  empty  barrels,  eggs,  crockery, 
earthenware,  glassware,  furniture,  household  goods,  stoves 
and  stove  furniture,  tinware,  vehicles,  woodenware,  etc. 
Amongst  other  changes  it  was  proposed  to  advance  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery  from  20,000  to  24,000  lbs. 
The  proposition  did  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  mini- 
mum carload  weights  on  traffic  now  carried  at  commodity 
rates  under  specified  minimums. 

As  justifying  the  proposed  increases,  the  carriers  claimed: 

(a)  That  the  cars  now  in  service  were  much  larger  than 
the  equipment  in  use  some  years  ago  when  the  present  mini- 
mum weights  were  established. 

(6)  That  the  average  carrying  capacity  of  the  equipment 
had  increased  approximately  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  interval; 

(c)  That  under  the  new  minimums  there  would  be  a  more 
economical  use  of  cars,  in  the  interests  of  both  shippers  and 
railways,  especially  in  times  of  car  shortages; 

(d)  That  many  commodities  were  already  being  loaded 
up  to  and  in  excess  of  the  proposed  minimums,  and  that  in 
such  instances  the  advances  would  not  entail  any  hardship 
upon  shippers. 

These  arguments  of  the  carriers,  together  with  a  number 
of  pointed  questions,  wene  laid  before  members  of  the 
Association  over  a  year  ago  in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter, 
and  from  the  replies  received  it  was  obvious  that  most  manu- 
facturers were  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  minimums 
were  sufficiently  high. 

After  considering  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
particularly  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  carload  movement  of 
traffic  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  general,  your 
Committee  advised  the  railways,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
that  a  conference  be  held  on  the  subject,  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  proposition  was  in  proper  shape  for  discussion; 
that  it  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  plan  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  shippers  to  an  increase  in  freight  rates  with- 
out offering  hem  any  compensating  advantages  in  return. 

On  receipt  of  this  communication,  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Canadian  Freight  Association  asked  that  the  above 


decision  be  reconsidered  and  that  a  meeting  be  arranged. 
A  meeting  was  agreed  to,  with  the  stipulation,  so  far  as 
your  Committee  was  concerned,  that  it  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  what  the  carriers  had  to  say  on  the 
subject,  and  was  to  be  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  or 
interests  of  shippers. 

After  this  meeting,  the  railways  were  again  advised  that 
the  Committee  could  see  no  reason  for  changing  their  views 
as  already  outlined;  that  the  interests  affected  were  so 
diversified,  embracing  all  classes  of  shippers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion,  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  them  than 
to  decline  to  entertain  the  proposition  as  presented. 

Since  then,  the  matter  has  not  been  pressed  by  the 
carriers.  Whether  or  not  any  further  action  is  contemplated 
by  them  your  Committee  are  not  advised. 


GE>EKAL   KXPHESS  ENQUIRY. 

Bates,  Classification  and  Conditions  of  Carriage. 

The  express  companies  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 


MR.  T.  J.  DILLON 

(Canada  Foit^c  Co..  Liniitt'd) 

Chairman  Niagara  District  Branch 

Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  July,  1906,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Railway  Act.  Shortly  after  this  the  companies 
applied  to  the  Board  for  the  approval  of  their  standard  tariffs. 
As  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  regard  to  their 
methods  of  doing  business,  the  Board  thought  it  advisable 
that  there  should  be  a  general  enquiry,  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  whether  or  not  there  were  any  just  grounds  for  com- 
plaint, and  upon  its  recommendation  the  Government  appointed 
the  necessary  counsel  and  expert  accountants  to  assist 
therein. 

The  first  sittings  were  held  in  Montreal,  in  December, 
1907,  when  the  organization  and  capitalization  of  the  com- 
panies were  gone  into.  Early  in  1908  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Judge  Killam,  died.  This  necessitated  a  reorganiza- 
tion. As  there  were  a  number  of  important  matters  then 
before  the  Board  requiring  immediate  attention,  the  enquiry 
was  not  again  taken  up  until  December,  1908.  By  that  time 
the  companies  had  filed  and  received  the  approval  of  a  new 
classification.      Strong  protests    were    made    against  the 
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adviances  which  it  contained  especiially  as  the  Board  had  not 
yet  concluded  its  investigation.  As  a  result  this  classification 
was  disallowed. 

Beginning  December,  1908,  sittings  were  held  in  all  the 
principal  places  in  Canada,  and  everyone  interested  as  far 
as  possible  wais  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  findings  of  the  Board  were  made  public  in  the  form  of 
a  judgment  on  December  24th,  1910.  Briefly,  they  were  as 
follows: — ■ 

Dominion  Express  Company. 

There  was  paid  into  the  Dominion  Express  Company  upon 
capital  account  $24,500  on  June  2;6th,  1882,  and  for  this 
$1,000,000  of  fully  paid-up  stock  was  issued.  In  June,  1904, 
the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
company's  incorporation,  namely,  $2,000,000.  The  increase 
was  divided  among  existing  shareholders,  pro  rata. 

Canadian  Express  Company. 

The  Canadian  Express  Company  was  incorporated  in  1865, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $500,000,  subscribed  capital  of 
$275,200,  of  which  $27,520  was  paid  in.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  purchased  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany in  1892  for  $660,000.  A  complete  valuation  of  the  stock 
and  property  was  made  on  the  first  of  January,  1892,  and 
same  was  fixed  at  $60,000.  Additions  have  since  been  made. 
The  company's  estimated  assets  at  the  end  of  1908  were  $212,- 
719.  The  capitalization  is  $3,000,000,  all  held  by  oflicials  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Canadian  Northern  Express  Company. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Express  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1902,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $1,000,000.  $300,- 
OiOOi  of  stock  was  issued,  of  which  $295,000  went  to  M&cKenzie, 
Mann  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  one  share  of  $100  to  each  of  five 
officials  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  All  this  stock 
was  issued  as  fully  paid,  whereas  the  actual  amount  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  same  was  only  $5,000. 

The  Board,  after  dealing  with  the  personal  services  ren- 
dered by  the  companies,  said:  — 

"  If  a  company  chooses  to  inflate  its  capital  by  making 
9-10  water  to  1-10  cash,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  say  it  is 
entitled  to  6,  8,  10  or  any  other  percentage  upon  the  inflated 
capitalization.  All  or  most  of  the  difiiculties  can  be  over- 
come, however,  by  eliminating  the  express  company  as  such 
from  the  matter  entirely.  It  is  not  as  if  a  separate  and 
independent  set  of  stock  holders  had  to  be  protected  out  of 
the  net  earnings  of  the  express  companies.  All  this  ulti- 
mately finds  its  way  to  the  railway  company,  and  cut  free 
from  all  the  trimmings  the  situation  is  that  the  shipper  by 
express  makes  a  contract  with  the  railway  company  through 
the  agency  of  the  express  company,  for  the  carriage  of  his 
goods  by  the  railway  company,  and  all  the  tClls  paid  go  to 
the  railway  company,  less  the  actual  cost  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  express  branch  of  the  railway  com- 
pany's business  by  its  agent,  the  express  company. 

"  The  whole  of  the  express  business  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
Canada  could  go  on  as  it  now  does  without  the  existence  of 
any  express  companies  at  all,  by  simply  substituting  rail- 
way employees  for  express  employees  and  making  express 
traflac  part  of  their  work  and  letting  the  railway  companies 
take  the  whole  of  the  express  toll  in  the  first  instance." 

With  regard  to  tolls,  tariffs,  etc.,  the  Board  said:  — 

"  It  does  not  seem  unfair  to  conclude  that  when  express 
companies  commenced  doing  business  they  charged  all  they 
could  get  for  the  carriage  of  traffic.  This  is  simply  carrying 
the  personal  element  into  the  corporation.  But  where  the 
corporation  falls  within  the  public  utility  class,  and  for 


public  reasons  is  under  Government  control,  or  requires 
authority  or  franchise  from  Parliament  to  enable  it  to  take 
tolls  for  its  service,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  way  to  approach 
the  promotion  of  a  tariff  is  something  like  this:  What  are  fair 
tolls  that  we  can  perform  certain  services  for  the  public  for 
and  obtain  reasonable  returns  upon  the  investment,  after 
making  all  proper  provisions  by  way  of  reserve  fund,  or 
otherwise,  for  all  probable  losses  of  every  kind,  shrinkage 
in  busineisis,  etc.?  instead  oif  approaching  it  this  wise: 
What  are  the  heaviest  tolls  we  can  obtain  from  the  public 
for  the  least  services  we  can  give  them?  We  will  not  be 
understood  to  say  this  applies  to  the  tariffs  we  are  now 
considering.  We  do  not  think  it  does;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  basic  original  principle  upon  which  the  first  tariff 
was  formed." 

The  Board  further  said:  — 

"  Now,  so  far,  this  matter  is  being  dealt  with  solely  with 
the  view  of  trying  to  ascertain  whether  these  tolls  upon  the 
whole  are  reasonable.  Do  they  in  the  result  produce  only 
fair  and  reasonable  returns  to  the  railway  companies?" 

In  answer  to  this  the  Board  found  the  earnings  of  the 
railway  companies  upon  express  traffic  to  be,  upon  the  w^hole, 
excessive  and  held  that  they  should  be  reduced. 

Standard  Tariffs  Maximum  Merchandise  Tolls. 

The  Board  directed  that  there  sliould  be  four  standard 
mileage  basing  scales.  There  are  now  in  effect  about  twenty 
standard  or  maximum  tariffs.  The  principal  one  in  the  East 
(that  is  east  of  Sudbury)  appeared  to  the  Board  to  be  reason- 
able. The  standard  tariffs  in  the  West  (that  is  west  of  Sud- 
bury) are  much  higher  and  the  companies  were  directed  to 
reduce  them.  Through  mileage  was  to  be  applied  in  all  cases, 
thus  reducing  rates  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Drafts  of  these  tariffs  were  approved  and  the  companies 
directed  to  file  them  for  final  approval,  effective  September 
1st,  1911. 

Ais  it  was  made  clear  to  the  Board  that  some  of  the  com- 
panies could  not  fully  comply  with  this  order  owing  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  detail  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tariffs,  the  time  for  filling  was  extended  untiil  October  15th. 

■Some  of  the  tariffs  which  have  come  to  hiand  sihow  marked 
reductions  both  in  the  rate  per  100  pounds  and  the  graduate, 
the  largest  reductions  being  in  the  West,  and  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  As  an  illustration — the  rate  per  100 
pounds  between  Winnipeg  and  Calgary  is  reduced  from  $5.00 
to  $4.75;  between  Winnipeg  and  Red  Deer  from  $6.50  to  $4.75; 
between  Winnipeg  and  Nelson  from  $8.0-0  to  $6.25;  between 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  from  $8.50  to  $7.26;  between  Edmon- 
ton and  Regina  from  $6.00  to  $4.25;  between  Vancouver  and 
Regina  from  $7.50  to  $6.50;  between  Vancouver  and  Edmon- 
ton from  $6.75  to  $5.75. 

The  reductions  in  charges  on  a  s'hipment  of  merchandise 
weigihing  30  pounds  between  the  same  points  are  5  cents,  55 
cents,  60  cents,  40  cents,  40  cents,  50  cents  and  45  cents 
respectively. 

Between  London  and  Winnipeg  the  rate  per  100  pounds 
is  reduced  from  $5.00  to  $4.75;  between  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
from  $4.75  to  $4.50.  The  rate  between  London  and  Brandon 
is  reduced  25  cents  to  $5.50,  and  between  Toronto  and  Brandon 
from  $'5.75  to  $5.25.  There  is  no  cihiange  in  the  present  rate 
between  Montreal,  Hamilton  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Brandon. 
Between  London,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  St.  John, 
N.B.,  and  Calgary  the  rate  has  been  reduced  $1.25,  $1.00-,  $1.25, 
$1.00  and  $1.00  respectively;  to  and  from  Vancouver  and  the 
same  points,  $2.25,  $2.25,  $2.25,  $2.00  and  $.2.25  respectively. 

On  a  shipment  of  30  pounds  the  charges  under  the  new 
tariffs  will  be  reduced  5  cents  between  London,  E  amilton  and 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  and  35  cents  between  St.  John,  N.B., 
and  Winnipeg.    Tlhere  is  no  change  in  the  rate  between  Mon- 
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treal  and  Wiunipeg.  On  the  same  parcel  between  the  same  points 
and  Oalgary  the  charges  will  be  reduced  50  cents,  25  cenits, 
25  cents,  60  cents  and  45  cents  respectively,  and  between 
Vancouver  and  the  same  points  45  cents,  50  cents,  50  cents,  28 
cents  and  25  cents  respectively. 

Corresponding  reductions  are  made  to  many  other  points. 

Joint  Rates. 

The  Board  directed  that  joint  rates  should  be  established 
between  all  points,  not  modified  by  competition,  on  the  basis 
of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  lowest  combination  of 
"  merchandise "  rates  between  the  same  points  regardless 
of  points  of  interchange,  to  apply  in  both  directions,  the 
"  graduate "  charge  on  this  joint  business  to  be  made  by 
applying  the  "  table  of  graduated  charges  "  directly  to  the 
joint  rate. 

Graduated  Charges. 

The  companies  were  required  to  provide  reasonably  pro- 
portional graduates  for  all  100-pound  "  merchandise "  rates 
published  in  the  local  tariffs. 

A  new  table  intended  to  comply  with  this  order  went  into 
effect  on  June  15th  last.  It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
old  one.  For  example,  there  was  no  graduate  in  the  old  table 
for  the  90  cent  merchandise  rate  nor  was  there  any  for  the 
rates  between  $5.00  and  $6.00.  The  new  table  has  graduates 
under  $5.25,  $5.50  and  $5.75,  and  so  on  under  all  rates  in  the 
merchandise  tariffs.    This  has  resulted  in  some  reductions. 

As  the  merchandise  tariffs  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  it  is 
too  early  to  judge  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  table. 

The  importance  of  this  table  will  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  known  that  over  85  per  cent,  (the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  say  95  per  cent.)  of  express  shipments  consist 
of  packages  weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  and  while  a  part 
of  this  traffic  moves  under  other  than  graduated  charges, 
that  is  pound  rates  and  ounce  rates,  by  far  the  largest  per- 
centage moves  under  the  merchandise  rate  affected  by  the 
graduated  scale.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  results  of 
the  enquiry  into  express  matters,  so  far  as  tolls  are  con- 
cerned, depend  largely  upon  the  table  of  graduated  charges. 

DeliTery  Service  and  Delivery  Limits. 

The  Board  directed  the  companies  to  submit  some  plan  to 
cover  the  traffic  moving  to  points  having  a  delivery  service, 
so  that  a  S'hipper  would  know  when  his  shipment  was  destined 
to  an  address  outside  the  delivery  limits  and  be  enabled  to 
provide  against  the  contingency  of  non-delivery.  If  the  plan 
submitted  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  Board  was  to  undertake  to 
establish  what  it  considered  reasonable  limits. 

As  the  companies  did  not  comply  with  this  direction,  the 
Board  saw  fit  to  make  the  following  order:  — 

"  1.  That  on  and  after  June  1st,  1911,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  express  companies  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  in  all  cities,  towns  or  villages  where 
such  companies  now  or  hereafter  liave  collection  and  delivery 
services,  to  collect  and  deliver  traffic  at  and  to  all  points 
witMn  the  municipal  boundaries  or  limits  of  such  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  and  after  that  date  all  existing  '  delivery  limits  ' 
shall  be  abolished. 

"  2.  Leave  is  reserved  to  the  said  companies  to  at  once 
apply  to  the  Board  for  establishment  of  reasonable  collection 
and  delivery  zones  in  cities,  towns  or  viOages  (if  any)  that 
for  any  special  reasons  it  might  be  unreasonable  to  require 
collection  and  delivery  services  to  be  made  throughout  the 
entire  area  thereof. 

"  3.  Upon  such  application  (if  any)  the  companies  shall 
file  with  the  Board  a  map  or  maps  showing  the  limits  pro- 
posed by  them,  and  furnish  all  other  necessary  information 


to  enable  the  Board  to  determine  the  reasonableness  thereof." 

The  companies  afterwards  applied  for  relief,  but  were 
told  they  would  have  to  abide  toy  the  order  until  the  Board 
had  sufficient  time  to  look  into  the  whole  question.  The 
Board,  in  its  memorandum  on  this  subject,  said:  — 

"  What  is  more,  if  this  is  the  treatment  the  Board  is  to 
receive  after  the  latitude  given  to  express  companies,  it  will 
take  its  own  time  to  look  into  the  merits  of  these  applications, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  order  of  March  30th  will  stand  in 
its  entirety.  Delivery  limits  in  Canada,  after  June  1st,  are 
abolished,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  express  companies  to 
collect  and  deliver  as  directed  by  the  order  of  March  30t'h." 

The  Board  is  now  looking  into  the  question  of  fixing 
reasonable  delivery  limits.  The  result  of  its  investigation 
is  being  awaited  by  shippers  with  keen  interest. 

Contract  Forms. 

The  various  contract  forms  have  been  carefully  gone  over, 
and  are  regarded  by  your  Committee  as  having  been  very 
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much  improved.  The  merchandise  contract  or  receipt  form 
was  'published  in  the  February  mimiber  of  Industrial  Canada. 
It  appears  in  and  forms  part  of  the  classification. 

Classification. 

Special  care  was  given  by  your  Committee  to  a  study  of 
the  express  classification,  under  which  are  included  valuation 
charges,  weight  and  measurement  rule  for  light  and  bulky 
shipments,  returned  goods,  returned  empties,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  carriage.  Representations  were  made  to  the 
Board  on  practically  all  these  matters,  with  results  that  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  elimination  of  the  objectionable 
owner's  risk  condition  should  be  particularly  gratifying  to 
the  membership  at  large. 

A  new  classification  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  went  into  effect  on  March  1st,  1911.  It  contained 
advances  as  well  as  reductions. 
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The  advances  applied  to  certain  articles  that  were  previ- 
ously carried  at  special  rates,  and  which  are  now  charged  for 
as  merchandise.  This  was  brought  about  by  striking  out 
certain  scales  or  special  tariffs  as  well  as  same  of  the  items 
in  the  scales  and  sections  which  have  been  continued.  The 
companies  insisted  upon  striking  these  out,  and  they  were 
sustained  by  the  Board  upon  the  ground  that  such  special 
tariffs  constituted  a  discrimination. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  since  the  classification  went  into 
effect  in  regard  to  the  rates  on  cream,  ice  cream  and  returned 
empties.  In  fact  there  have  been  three  different  hearings 
in  regard  to  cream  rates.  As  to  returned  empties,  the  Board 
made  an  order  modifying  the  classification  as  follows:  — 

"  The  words  '  Charges  must  be  prepaid  '  under  the  item 
'  Empties '  are  to  be  struck  out  and  the  following  words  sub- 
stituted therefor,  namely:  '  If  the  authorized  charges  for  the 
return  of  empties  are  not  paid  by  the  party  returning  them, 
the  party  to  whom  they  are  consigned  shall  be  liable  for  the 
express  charges  thereon,  and  must  pay  the  charges  on 
delivery.' 

"  The  words  '  and  ten  cents  on  each  shipment '  are  to  be 
struck  out." 

The  companies  not  content  with  this  ruling  have  applied 
for  a  re-hearing. 

Ilule  16,  Light  and  Bulky  Goods. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  companies  were  entitled  to  con- 
ventional weights  on  light  and  bulky  goods,  and  although  the 
Board  made  what  was  considered  very  liberal  rulings  in  their 
favor,  the  companies,  in  applying  same,  placed  a  different 
interpretation  upon  these  rulings  than  was  intended.  In  fact 
they  proposed  to  place  a  double  penalty  on  some  classes  of 
shipments.  As  no  understanding  or  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at,  the  Board  was  asked  for  its  interpretation  after 
both  sides  had  presented  their  views.  The  position  taken  by 
your  Committee  was  finally  sustained.  A  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  traffic  carried  by  the  companies  is  affected 
by  this  rule. 

Although  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  companies  have 
been  treated  fairly,  in  fact  liberally,  taking  into  consideration 
the  disclosures  in  regard  to  their  investments  and  the  ser- 
vice they  give,  they  have  recently  applied  to  the  Board  for  an 
order  authorizing  them  to  withdraw  and  cancel  Section  "  D  " 
of  the  classification.  Section  "  D "  is  a  special  tariff  that 
has  been  in  force  probably  since  the  companies  first  began 
operations  in  Canada  and  business  conditions  have  been 
adjusted  in  aocordance  therewith.  It  applies  on  printed 
matter  of  various  kinds,  and  provides  for  a  flat  rate  of  half 
a  cent  per  ounce  or  eight  cents  per  pound,  limited  to  packages 
five  pounds  in  weight,  except  single  books,  which  shall  be 
carried  up  to  ten  pounds.  Prior  to  the  new  classification 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  weight  of  books.  All  interested 
members  have  been  notified  of  this  application  and  have  been 
requested  to  advise  the  Department  of  their  objections  thereto 
(if  any)  without  delay,  as  the  case  will  probably  be  heard 
at  the  October  sittings  of  the  Board. 

A  number  of  matters  have  been  taken  up  direct  with  the 
companies  during  the  year,  but  your  Committee  regret  to 
report  that  not  much  progress  has  been  made.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  Companies  were  inclined  to  resent  the  enquiry  into 
their  methods  of  doing  business.  Although  the  Commission 
fixed  certain  maximums  beyond  which  the  companies  were  for- 
bidden to  go,  it  did  not  in  any  way  curtail  their  right  to  initi- 
ate changes  within  such  limits.  This  fact  the  companies  appar- 
ently chose  to  ignore,  for  they  are  insisting  upon  the  maxi- 
mum, and  placing  upon  the  board  the  responsibility  for  such 
complaints  as  are  made  in  consequence. 

The  judgment  which  has  been  toriefly  outlined  above  con- 
firms the  reports  made  from  .time  to  time  by  your  Committee 
as  the  general  enquiry  proceeded.    The  Manager  of  the  De- 


partment attended  and  took  part  in  all  important  sittings  of 
the  Board,  assisting  counsel  engaged  to  conduct  the  enquiry. 

The  Association  first  took  this  matter  up  in  1904,  but  as  the 
companies  were  not  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission very  little  was  done.  Early  in  1907,  before  the  Board 
had  time  to  take  any  action,  it  was  found  that  the  companies 
were  cancelling  some  of  the  rates  which  had  been  long  in 
existence.  The  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  this,  and 
in  June,  1907,  the  following  clause  appeared  in  the  extension 
order  made  by  it  permitting  the  companies  to  charge  the  tolls 
in  effect  at  the  time  they  came  under  the  Board's  jurisdiction: 
"That  pending  the  approval  of  the  said  tariffs  of  tolls  by  the 
Board,  the  applicants  shall  not  charge  any  tolls  higher  than 
those  that  were  charged  by  such  applicants,  respectively,  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  1907." 

Parcel  Post. 

No  definite  action  has  been  taken  in  this  matter  beyond 
collecting  Information  for  future  reference.  This  was  recom- 
mended early  in  the  year  to  the  Executive  Council  by  your 
Committee,  pending  the  result  of  the  general  express  enquiry. 

The  anomalous  oonditions  w^hich  exist  in  Canada  in  respect 
to  this  service  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  his  statement  has  gone  forth  that  it 
will  be  looked  into.  In  fact  a  reduction  has  already  been  made 
in  the  rate  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

As  reported  a  year  ago,  parcels  are  carried  from  Canada 
to  almos't  every  country  in  the  world  except  the  United  States, 
for  less  money  than  between  any  two  offices  in  Canada. 

The  question  is  a  live  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  receive  atten- 
tion from  the  incoming  Committee. 

Weighing  Carload  Traffic. 

Allowances  from  Track  Scale  Weights. 

Some  months  ago  the  railways  undertook  to  issue  new 
tariffs,  effective  May  1,  1911,  discontinuing  the  allowances  from 
track  scale  weights  made  to  cover  variation  in  tare  of  oars 
caused  by  absorption  of  moisture,  accumulation  of  ice  and 
snow,  etc.,  also  for  such  allowances  as  are  customarily  made 
for  blocking,  dunnage  and  temporary  racks  used  in  connection 
with  shipments  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  street 
cars,  vehicles  and  stoves. 

When  your  Committee  first  heard  of  this  action  an  effort 
was  made  to  arrange  for  a  conference  between  the  principal 
shippers  interested  and  the  railways,  but  without  success.  The 
Commission  was  then  applied  to,  with  the  result  'that  the  effect- 
ive date  of  the  ta/iffs  was  postponed  until  July  1st. 

The  Commission  heard  what  was  to  be  said  for  and  against 
the  changes  in  Ottawa  on  June  20th  and  21st.  A  large  amount 
of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  installation  of  track  scales,  sten- 
cilling of  cars,  methods  of  handling  same  over  track  scales, 
etc.,  was  presented  by  both  sides.  The  question  of  "dunnage" 
was  also  gone  into  very  fully.  As  a  result,  the  effective  date  of 
the  proposed  tariffs  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

In  the  judgment  which  the  Commission  has  since  rendered, 
it  is  suggested!  that  the  shippers  and  carriers  have  a  con- 
ference in  connection  with  these  matters.  If,  after  a  thorough 
discussion  between  the  parties  interested,  all  paints  cannot  be 
adjusted,  the  Board  will,  either  upon  the  material  now  before 
it  or  upon  further  hearing  of  evidence,  dispose  of  the  matters 
that  the  parties  themselves  are  unable  to  adjust. 

Thiswtoole  question  is  an  important  one,  involving  as  it  does 
a  very  large  increase  in  freight  charges  on  the  commodities 
mentioned.  Addiifaional  importance  is  attached  to  it,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that,  where  it  as  apparent  some  allowances  will 
have  to  be  made,  the  railways  propose  to  constitute  themselves 
sole  arbiters  as  to  the  amount  of  such  allowances.  Where  cars 
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are  carrying  an  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow,  the  carriers 
would  clothe  their  weighnien  with  sole  authority  to  estimate 
the  weight  of  same,  and  would  deny  the  shipper  the  right  to 
appeal  therefrom. 

Members  may  rest  assured  that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  aspects  of  the  question,  their  rights  will  be  jealously 
guarded,  and  a  settlement  made  that  will  conserve  their  inter- 
ests as  far  as  possible. 

Telegraph  Companies'  Forms  Used  in  Transmitting 
and  Receiving  Messages. 

In  October,  1910,  the  telegraph  companies  asked  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  to  approve  the  forms  used  by  them 
in  transmitting  and  receiving  messages,  and  the  Association 
was  requested  by  the  Board  to  express  its  views  thereon.  A 
circular  letter  was  at  once  addressed  to  the  membership  at 
large,  and  infterested  parties  were  invited  to  forward  their 
suggestions  to  the  Department.  When  the  matter  came  up  for 
hearing  on  November  15th,  the  views  of  the  manufacturers 
were  submibted  to  the  Board  by  the  Manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  many  objec- 
tionable clauses  heretofore  contained  in  the  forms  were  struck 
out. 

The  suggestion  that  a  penalty  should  be  imposed  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  failure  to  transmit  or  deliver,  or  for  any 
error  in  the  transmission  or  delivery  of  any  telegram,  was 
accepted  by  the  companies.  The  Board  suggested  that  $500  be 
fixed  as  the  minimum  amount  of  such  penalty,  but  no  definite 
decision  was  come  to  at  the  time. 

Since  then  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  and  others  have 
made  a  complaint  in  regard  to  rates  in  the  West,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  institute  a  general  enquiry  into  the  tariffs  of 
tolls  and  the  forms  used.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
retained  counsel  to  conduct  proceedings  upon  this  enquiry 
before  the  Board.  A  sitting  was  held  in  Toronto  last  Spring. 
Other  sittings  will  be  held  at  a  later  date. 

Interswitcliing. 

The  order  of  the  Commission,  No.  4988,  known  as  the 
"General  Interswitching  Order,"  which  was  secured  by  the 
Association,  has  withstood  several  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers. 

The  railways  doing  business  in  Montreal  applied  to  the 
Commission  some  time  ago  to  vary  the  order  in  its  application 
to  the  City  of  Montreal,  claiming  that  it  should  not  properly 
apply  within  the  Montreal  terminals.  The  application  was 
opposed  by  this  Association  as  well  as  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade.  After  a  lengthy  hearing  it  was  refused.  The  order 
dismissing  the  application  affirms  all  the  conditions  of  the 
original  order,  the  toll  clauses  of  which  are  as  follows 

"Upon  traffic  destined  to  consignees  located  upon,  or 
reasonably  convenient  to,  the  tracks  of  the  contracting  carrier, 
or  to  consignees  who  have  customarily  accepted  the  contract- 
ing carrier's  delivery,  or  which  may  be  so  consigned  as  not  to 
indicate  clearly  the  delivery  required,  and  which  subsequent  to 
shipment  is  ordered  iby  the  shipper,  the  consignee,  or  the 
agent  of  either,  for  interswitch  delivery  involving  an  additional 
service  by  another  carrier,  and  which  is  so  interswitched,  the 
contracting  carrier  may  charge  and  collect  in  addition  to  its 
freight  charges  (including  back  charges,  if  any),  the  inter- 
switching toll  of  the  carrier  which  .performs  such  service, 
which  toll  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty  (20)  cents  per  ton 
for  any  distance  not  exceeding  four  (4)  miles,  nor  more  than 
three  (3)  dollars  as  the  minimum  and  eight  (8)  dollars  as  the 
maximum  per  carload. 

"Upon  traflac  destined  to  consignees  located  upo.i  or 
reasonably  convenient  to  tracks  other  than  those  of  the  con- 
tracting carrier,  or  to  consignees  who  have  customarily 
required  such  other  carrier's  delivery,  the  contracting  carrier 


may  for  the  interswitching  service  rendered  necessary  for  such 
delivery,  charge  and  collect  an  additional  toll  of  not  more  than 
ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  four  (4) 
miles,  nor  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  half  ($1.50)  as  the  mini- 
mum and  four  dollars  ($4.00)  as  the  maximum  per  carload; 
and  the  interswitching  toll  of  the  carrier  which  performs  such 
service  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty  (20)  cents  per  ton,  nor 
more  than  three  dollars  ($3.00)  as  the  minimum  and  eight 
dollars  ($8.00)  as  the  maximum  per  carload;  provided  that 
the  contracting  carrier  shall  not  thereby  be  required  to  reduce 
its  revenue  below  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  per  carload. 

"Distance  shall  be  computed  to  or  from  the  nearest  point 
of  interchange." 

This  order  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made 
by  the  Board,  and  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  ship- 
pers concerned. 

Loading  Less  than  Carload  Freight  on  Industrial  Sidings. 

The  railways  issued  a  joint  circular  on  October  15,  1910, 
announcing  that  on  and  after  January  1st,  1911,  the  practice 
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of  loading  less  than  carload  shipments  of  freight  into  cars  on 
mdustrial  sidings  must  be  discontinued.  The  maitter  was 
taken  up  vigorously,  and  as  a  result  the  effective  date  was 
postponed  until  July  1st,  1911,  to  enable  those  interested  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  facilities  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions. 

Since  then  the  raiilways  have  decided  to  withdraw  the 
notice  altogether,  as  per  a  circular  sent  out  on  June  21st.  T  hey 
stated  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  in  several  instances 
shippers  had  not  provided  themselves  with  adequate  arrange- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  the  railway  companies  had  been 
unable  to  provide  the  increased  facilities  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  new  regulation  without  embarrassment  to  them- 
selves and  inconvenience  to  the  public.   This  practice  is  a  con- 
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venience  to  all  concerned,  shipper  and  carrier  alike,  and  its 
discoiitinuance  would  mean  actual  loss  to  both. 

Equipping  Flat  and  Other  Cars  witli  Stakes  and  Fastenings  so 
as  to  Comply  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Board. 

The  application  to  the  Commission  for  an  order  requiring 
the  radliways  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  to  reimburse  shippers 
for  the  actual  expenses  incurred  in  staking  flat  cars,  as 
required!  by  Order  No  7599,  of  July  1st,  190i9,  has  been  granted 
in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  of  five  hundrd  (500)  pounds. 
The  order  of  the  Board  read®  as  follows: 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  railway  companies  within  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  file  special  tariffs 
to  take  effect  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May,  1911,  pro- 
viding for  an  allowance  of  five  hundred  (500)  pounds  from  the 
weight  of  each  carload  in  or  upon  open  cars  for  the  weight  of 
such  racks,  stakes,  boards,  strips,  supports  or  other  material 
furnished  "by  shippers,  as  may  be  necessary  to  retain  the  load- 
ing in  or  upon  the  said  open  oars  from  the  point  of  shipment 
to  the  destination  thereof,  and  for  which  no  allowances  are 
specifically  prescribed  in  the  existing  tariffs  or  classification." 

The  Board's  order  'has  made  it  clear  that  this  allowance  is 
in  addition  to  the  allowances  now  provided  for  in  the  weighing 
tariffs  of  the  carriers  for  snow,  ice  and  other  accumulations. 
Order  No.  7599  above  referred  to  says: 

"Every  railway  company  isubject  to  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  operating  a  railway  by  steam 
power  shall  strictly  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  from 
time  to  time  approved  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion ; "  and 

"That  every  shipper  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $25  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  application  of  the  Association  was 
for  an  order  directing  the  railways  to  reimburse  shippers  for 
any  and  ^11  expenses  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  reason 
of  the  above  order  (7599).  Your  committee  held  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  furnish  all  proper  appliances,  accom- 
modation and  means  necessary  for  the  carrying  of  all  traffic 
offered.  The  Toard  has  apparently  considered  that  the  appli- 
cation would  be  satisfactorily  meit  by  granting  an  allowance 
for  the  weight  of  the  stakes  actually  used,  although  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  some  cases  the  weight  of  the  stakes  and  fastenings' 
used  on  open  cars  is  considerably  in  excess  of  five  hundred 
(.'  00)  pounds.  This  question  is  still  ibefore  the  Committee. 

Eastern  Canada-Australia-New  Zealand  Steamship  Service. 

This  service,  begun  at  the  opening  of  navigation  last  year, 
has  more  than  fulfilled  expectations.  The  tonnage  each  sailing 
since  the  start  has  exceeded  that  called  for  in  the  contract, 
in  some  cases  by  3,000  tons.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
service  has  been  consistently  advocated  by  the  Associarion 
ever  since  1901.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  our  predictions  in 
regard  thereto  have  been  so  amply  justified  by  the  results. 

Steamship  Service  Between  Canada  and  Argentina. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  .direct  steamship 
service  between  Canada  and  Argentina  would  prove  of  general 
advantage  to  Canada.  There  is  considerable  trade  ialready 
between  these  two  countries,  notwithstanding  the  shipping  c'is- 
advantages  which  exist.  'Furthermore,  owing  to  lack  of 
proper  facilities,  much  of  this  trade  is  bandied  through 
foreign  houses.  A  direct  service  would  bring  the  business 
more  under  our  own  control,  and  would  pave  the  way  for 
wider  and  more  profitable  conneotions.  It  is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  Association  in  Convention  adopt  a  resolution 
asking  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  provide  ajs  early  as  possible  a  service  suit- 


able to  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Several  steamship  com- 
panies are  preipared  to  furnish  the  necessary  vessels  provided 
they  are  given  some  assistance  'by  the  Government. 

Ocean  Bills  of  Lading. 

As  reported  to  our  last  Annual  Convention,  "The  Water 
Carriage  of  Goods  Act,"  Intenided  to  prohibit  ocean  carriers 
from  inserting  in  their  Mils  of  lading  conditions  whereby  they 
were  relieved  from  liaJbiility  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods 
arising  from  negligence,  fault  or  failure  in  the  proper  loading, 
stowage,  care  or  d'elivery  of  same,  came  into  force  Septemiber 
1st,  1910.  The  carriers  have  revised  their  bUls  of  lading  to 
comply  with  the  Act. 

Objections  were  taken  to  a  clause  in  the  Act  limiting  the 
liability  of  the  carriers  in  respect  to  lumber  shipments.  After 
a  full  discussion  before  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  which  the  Association  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department,  it 
was  decided  to  modify  same.  As  far  as  your  Committee  are 
aware,  the  new  law  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  shipping  public. 

Bulk  Grain  Bill  of  Lading. 

iLocal  conditions  in  the  West  have  made  a  special  form  of 
bill  of  lading  necessary  for  bulk  grain  when  consigned  to  ter- 
minal elevators.  As  the  conditions  of  carriage  set  forth  in  this 
special  form  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  general  bill 
of  lading  they  were  reprinted  in  accordance  with  the  latter 
and  agreed  to  after  considerable  negotiations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  section  which  fixes  the  time  allowance  for  filing  or 
signifying  intention  to  file  claims.  'The  carriers  objected  to 
the  four  months'  clause.  No  agreement  could  be  come  to  until 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners when  the  carriers  withdrew  their  objections  and 
advised  the  Commission  of  their  willingness  to  'meet  the  views 
of  the  shippers.    The  following  order  was  then  made: 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  said  form  of  Bulk  Grain  Bill  of 
Lading,  on  file  with  the  Board  under  the  said  file  No.  36787, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  approved,  subject  to  the  proviso 
that  Section  6  of  the  said  Bill  of  Lading  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows,  namely: 

" '  Sec.  6.  Notice  of  loss,  damage,  or  delay  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  carrier  at  the  point  of  delivery,  or  to  the  carrier 
at  the  point  of  origin,  or  to  the  claims  agent  of  either,  within 
four  months  after  delivery  of  the  bulk  grain  herein  described, 
or  in  case  of  failure  to  make  delivery,  then  within  four  months 
after  a  reasonable  time  for  delivery  has  elapsed.  Unless 
notice  is  so  given  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable.' " 

Amendments  to  the  EaUway  Act. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Railway  Act  was  sent  to 
the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  December  last: 

"Whereas,  the  Railway  Act  gives  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  power  to  disallow  any  tariff  or  any  portion 
thereof  which  it  considers  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  contrary 
to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  prescribe  in  lieu 
thereof  other  tolls  in  lieu  of  the  tolls  so  disallowed  only  after 
the  tariff  complained  of  has  actually  come  into  effect; 

"  And  whereas,  the  Act  provides  no  satisfactory  method 
of  avoiding  the  burden  of  an  increased  tariff  until  proved  by 
actual  experience  that  it  is  unreasonable,  the  burden  of  such 
proof  being  upon  the  public; 

"  And  whereas,  as  no  carrier  is  compelled  to  lower  a  tariff 
without  a  hearing,  the  public  should  not  be  compelled  to  suffer 
an  increased  burden  without  the  same  opportunity  to  be  heard; 
'"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  'Honorable  the  Minister  of  Railways 
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and  Canals  be  asked  to  amend  the  Railway  Act  so  as  to  give 
authority  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  either  upon 
complaint  or  upon  its  own  motion,  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  any  tariff  or  regulation  for  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  a 
full  hearing,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  order  as  would  be 
proper  in  a  proceeding  initiated  after  the  tariff  became  effec- 
tive, the  burden  of  proof  to  be  on  the  carrier  to  show  that  the 
increased  tariff  or  regulation  is  just  or  reasonable." 

This  resolution  has  received  the  endorsement  not  only  of 
all  the  leading  Boards  of  Trade  in  Canada,  but  of  Associated 
Boards  of  Trade  as  well.  Your  Committee  consider  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  amendment  should  become  law, 
as  whilst  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  wide 
powers,  and  has  absolute  control  over  the  classification,  it  has 
no  power  to  disallow  a  tariff  until  it  actually  comes  into  force. 

It  is  true  that  the  Railway  Act  was  amended  during  the 
past  session,  requiring  carriers  to  give  thirty  days'  notice  of 
advance  in  rates  (formerly  only  ten  days'  notice  was  re- 
quired), it  is  also  true  that  the  Commission  has  protected  the 
public  against  changes  intended  to  increase  freight  charges. 
'  At  the  same  time  it  is  considered  that  the  Board  should  have 
\  power  upon  its  own  motion  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
tariff  or  regulation.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend 
that  this  resolution  of  the  Executive  Council  be  now  con- 
firmed by  the  Association  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  and 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  the  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Canals. 

Miscellaneons.' 

The  improvement  of  late  in  the  settlement  of  claims  by  the 
railways  is  worthy  of  mention.  Long  delays  are  now  the  ex- 
ception. As  outlined  in  last  year's  report,'  much  can  be  done 
by  shippers  in  supplying  the  necessary  papers  w^ea  filing 
claims;  also  by  having  a  good  clear  record  made  at  the  time 
damaged  goods  are  received,  and  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
claim  when  presented. 

The  work  of  the  Department  continues  to  increase.  It  has 
become  practically  necessary  for  the  Manager  to  attend  all 
important  sittings  of  the  Railway  Commission,  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  this  he  has  done  throughout  the  year, 
besides  paying  monthly  visits  to  the  Montreal  Branch.  Mem- 
bers have  been  kept  advised  by  letter  of  all  changes,  actual  or 
proposed,  affecting  their  interests,  and  large  numbers  have 
consulted  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of 
private  difliculties  with  the  railways.  Direct  personal  service 
of  this  kind  has  come  to  be  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
Department's  activity,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  its 
efforts  along  this  line  is  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  letters  of 
appreciation  that  have  reached  your  Committee  from  those 
who  have  been  benefited. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  MtTBEAY, 

Secretary. 


Henby  Bertbam, 

Chairman. 


J.  E.  Walsh, 
Manager,  Transportation  Department. 

Mt.  Bertram,  having  read  the  repoirt,  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  moving  the  adoption  of  this  Report,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  increase  in  the  mileage  of  the  railroads  and  general 
growth  oif  the  country,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
Committee  that  additional  help  ought  to  be  provided,  so 
that  Mr.  Walsh  in  Ms  various  duties  as  Manager  would  be 
able  to  follow  more  closely  the  sittings  of  the  Railway 
Commission.  The  work  of  the  Committee  is  largely  tech- 
nical, and  necessarily  it  does  not  show  in  the  Report,  and 


for  that  reason  it  seems  that  the  Association  will  have  to 
consider  the  question  of  additional  help  for  Mr.  Walsh 
and  for  the  Transportation  Department,  so'  that  the  work 
can  be  more  thoroughly  carried  out  and  followed.  I  would 
like  also  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Walsh's  work.  I  believe 
the  Association  has  a.n  officer  who.  is  more  than  qualified 
for  this  position;  it  is  a  difficult  position  to  hold,  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  all  the  members  of  the  Association  in  all 
their  various  classes  of  business  it  requires  a  man  of  very 
wide  knowledge  and  experience.  I  take  very  much  pleasure 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  this  Report. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  secoinding  that  motion,  and  with 
your  permission,  sir,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Transportation  Committee 
during  the  past  year.  As  the  Chairman  has  truly  said, 
most  of  it  is  of  a  very  technical  nature.    We  all  know  that 


MR.  SAM.  HARRIS 

(Harris  Lithographing-  Co.,  Limited) 

Member  Entertainment  Committee 

the  railways  have  gentlemen  employed  continually  looking  ' 
over  their  freight  rates  and  seeing  what  changes  they  can 
make  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  company.  This  is 
quite  right  from  their  point  of  view,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
laymen  to  know  what  the  effect  of  these  proposed  changes 
may  be.  Take,  for  example,  when  they  wished  to  change 
the  minimum  classification  for  carload  rates,  the  railways 
took  the  troiuble  to  send  representatives  to  different  centres 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  lay  their  views  before  the 
Boards  of  Trade  and  other  bodies,  and  they  got  from  these 
Boards  of  Trade  a  resoilution  passed  recommending  the 
Railway  Commission  to  adopt  their  suggestions.  The  Man- 
ager of  the  Transportation  Department  took  up  the  question 
immediately  and  brought  it  before  the  Committee,  and 
after  looking  into  the  matter  and  after  advising  us  as  to 
the  effect,  we  immediately  communicated  with  these  differ- 
ent Boards  of  Trade,  pointing  out  to  them  how  it  would 
affect  them,  and  in  most  every  instance  we  got  telegrams 
and  letters  withdrawing  their  recommendations;  they  didn't 
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know  how  it  was  going  to  affect  them;  and  for  that  reason 
the  technical  ability  that  is  necessary  in  connection  with  this 
transportation  problem  is  a  very  important  oine.  I  might 
just  say  that  after  a  conference  with  these  gentlemeii  in 
connection  with  that  matter  we  showed  them  so  clearly 
how  it  was  going  to  affect  the  shippers  that  they  withdrew 
their  request  to  the  Railway  Commission  and  the  matter 
has  been  in  abeyance  ever  since. 

In  reference  toi  the  telegraph  branch  of  the  business  of 
all  manufacturers,  you  know  that  now  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Railway  Commission  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  rates  that  are  charged  for  that  ser- 
vice to  the  different  points  of  the  couintry.  For  example,  a 
great  many  think  that  $1  for  ten  words  to  Winnipeg  is 
excessive.  I  happened  to  be  in  Nelson  the  other  day  and 
telegraphed  to  Letbbridge,  which  is  not  much  farther  from 
Nelson  tha'n  we  are  from  Momtreal,  and  instead  of  charging 
me  25  or  3  0  cents  for  a  ten  word  message  they  charged  nie 
60  cents.  The  Transportation  Committee  have  these  mat- 
ters under  advisement,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity no  doubt  the  matter  will  be  gone  intoi. 

In  reference  to  the  joint  freight  question,  you  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and- dissatisif action  by  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  the  West,  not  at  the  seaboard, 
but  at  such  towns  as  Calgary,  Nelson  and  Regina,  and  these 
matters  are  under  advisement  by  the  railways,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  Manager  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Railway  Board  where  these  matters  are  up 
for  discussion. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  Chairman's  recommendation  in 
reference  to  increased  assistance  in  that  Department.  This 
was  also  brought  to  your  attention  in  the  address  by  the 
Secretary  yesterday.  We  should  have  a  man  under  him 
that  can  be  trained  by  him  so  that  when  any  individual  has 
a  complaint  to  make  he  can  take  care  of  it  in  Mr.  Walsh's 
absence.  I  feel  sure  during  the  coming  year  Mr.  Walsh  will 
be  away  from  the  office  on  business  of  the  Association  at 
least  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  during  his  absence 
there  is  no  one  now  that  can  take  up  matters  oif  that  kind 
and  give  them  proper  attention.  All  these  matters  must  be 
attended  to'  Carefully.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them 
that  are  individiual  instances.  We  all  know  how  impossible 
it  is  for  any  individual  to  get  proper  satisfaction  from  the 
railway  om  his  own  motion,  but  if  it  comes  through  a  body 
like  the  Manufacturers'  Asso'Ciation  the  railways  imme- 
diately pay  attentioin.  I  noticed  this  morning  in  the  paper 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Railway  Commission 
in  Hamilton  a  lady  there  had  some  grievance  against  the 
Grand  Valley  Railway;  they  wouldn't  erect  a  fence  which 
she  thought  they  should  doi.  When  she  came  before  Judge 
Mabee  he  immediately  expressed  his  surprise  and  said  it 
was  scandalous  that  any  railway  should  treat  a  woman  in 
the  way  they  had  done.  So,  gentlemen,  it  behooves  us  to 
keep  this  department  well  manned  and  right  up  to  the  mark, 
so  that  every  matter  can  have  its  careful  attention.  You 
have  in  Mr.  Walsh  an  excellent  officer  of  this  Association, 
and  I  hope  you  will  hold  up  his  hands  in  every  way,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
Report. 

The  President. — There  are  one  or  twoi  parag-raphs  in  the 
Report  which  I  think  you  ought  to  pay  particular  attention 
tO'  at  this  meeting.  A  great  many  of  the  matters  dealt  with 
are  what  you  might  call  finished,  but  there  is  parcel  post, 
for  example;  the  telegraph  companies,  the  paragraph  about 
the  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Argentina,  the 
amendment  to  the  Railway  Act  and  miscellaneoius  matters 
at  the  end  of  the  Report.  It  seems  to  me  these  ought  to 
have  more  than  the  passing  attention  that  is'  given  to  them 
by  the  reading  of  the  Report,  so  that  if  any  of  you  are  of 


the  same  mind  as  the  Chair  is  on  this  subject  I  would  like 
to  invite  remarks  and  criticisms  and  expressions  of  opinion, 
let  us  say  first  about  parcel  post. 

Parcels  Post. 

Mr.  Fairbairn. — I  must  apologize  to  this  convention  for 
appearing  so  often,  but  this  matter  of  parcel  post  is  one  of 
such  importance  to  every  citizen  of  Canada  that  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  again  appearing  before  you.  No  definite 
action,  the  Report  says,  has  been  taken  on  this  matter  pend- 
ing the  express  enquiry.  Now  we  have  the  express  enquiry 
all  settled  and  practically  no  relief.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
business  of  this  country  is  done  through  the  express  com- 
panies, and  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done.  I  have  a  vast 
amount  of  information  here,  but  I  only  want  to  pick  oiut  a 
few  points  to  show  you  the  importance  of  this  question  as 
bearing  upon  the  mandate  which  you  have  received  froim 
the  people  to  take  every  action  we  can  toi  increase  trade 
within  Canada.  Take,  for  instance,  the  domestic  service: 
Our  parcel  post  rate  is  16  cents  a  pound  or  $320  a  ton  in 
Canada  and  a  limit  of  five  pounds  to.  a  parcel.  Now,  our 
rate  abroad  is  12  cents  a  pound  or  $2  4  0  a  ton,  and  we  can 
send  up  to  11  pounds.  Take,  for  instance,  just  a  com- 
parison of  figures  as  between  a  British  shipper  to  Canada 
and  a  Canadian  shipper  to  any  point  in  Canada.  Take  a 
10-poiund  parcel,  allowing  a  pound  for  the  parcelling  and 
tying  up  and  all,  the  postage  from  England  to  Toronto  or 
any  point  in  Canada  would  be  $1.08.  I  am  taking  the 
question  of  boxed  tea.  Now  that  same  parcel  in  Canada, 
same  weight  and  everything,  would  be  $1.76  for  postage, 
giving  the  British  producer,  carrying  your  goods  across  the 
ocean  and  from  the  seaboard  to  whatever  point  you  want 
in  Canada  that  advantage;  the  charge  is  almost  40  per  cent, 
less  than  we  have  to  pay  toi  send  from  here  to  Hamilton. 
These  figures  don't  need  any  argument  or  discussion.  We 
just  simply  want  to-  point  out  to  you  the  matter.  That 
question  is  a  very  live  one,  and  as  far  as  the  express  com- 
panies are  concerned  it  is  a  very  live  question,  with  them  to 
try  toi  get  their  rates  higher.  Only  last  Friday  they  gave 
notice  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
some  advances  along  this  line.  The  people  of  Canada  con- 
trol the  Commission  which  controls  parcel  post.  Why  can't 
we  control  it  so  as  to  give  us  proper  rates? 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  what  is  done  abroad.  New- 
foundland, which  lies  right  at  our  door,  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  for  some  time,  but  that  has  been  remedied. 
We  have  been  charged  15  cents,  and  now  it  is  reduced  to 
12  cents.  Take  a  ten-pound  parcel  in  England,  you  can 
ship  that  anywhere  for  2  0  cents;  the  same  thing  here  would 
cost  us  $1.60,  eight  times  the  rate.  In  Germany  the  rate  is 
about  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  they  will  carry  up 
to  110  pounds.  In  France  the  rate  averages  (I  think  I  am 
within  the  mark)  2  cents  a  pound.  That  is  carried  to  the 
post  oflice.  They  have  different  methods  in  every  country, 
but  they  will  carry  up  to  22  ponnds.  In  the  United  States, 
unfortunately  for  them,  they  have  practically  the  same 
tariff  we  have.  This  question  has  come  up  in  our  own 
House  of  Commons.  During  the  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  21st  in  regard  to  telegrams,  the  Post- 
master-General stated  he  had  been  for  several  days  working 
on  a  plan  toi  establish  a  parcel  post  system,  and  that  the 
Department  had  accumulated  considerable  information  on 
the  subject.  I  believe  his  recommendations  were  withdrawn 
owing  to  certain  influences.  Gentlemen,  we  have  got  to 
meet  these  influences.  Plainly  speaking,  these  influences 
are  the  railway  companies  of  this  country.  If  we  are  going 
tO'  build  up  a  trade  within  Canada  we  have  got  to  get  our 
rates  at  a  reasonable  rate,  because  the  tariff  is  not  any- 
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thing  like  as  important  a  question  to  us  as  this  very  question 
here  of  the  parcel  post  system.  The  United  States  are  mov- 
ing in  this  direction,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  beat 
with  me  until  I  read  what  John  Brisbane  Walker  has  to 
say.  •■When  John  Wannamaker  was  Postmaster-General 
he  was  asked  why  this  country  could  not  have  such  a  ser- 
vice, that  is,  a  rate  compared  with  Germany.  He  simply 
said,  'The  four  big  e.xpress  companies  of  the  United 
States.'  "  Again  he  goes  on  to  say  the  best  proof  of  what 
may  be  done  is  in  regard  to  the  German  tariff.  Then  again 
he  points  out  that  Germany  can  carry  any  sort  of  thing, 
cheese,  farm  produce,  or  anything  else. 

>Vork  for  Consuiiier. 

Gentlemen,  coming  to  ourselves,  there  seems  to  be  very 
frequently  a  general  impression  that  the  manufacturers  and 
farmers  are  at  odds  about  the  question.  Here  is  a  question 
we  have  got  in  common.  Let  us  work  with  the  farmer  on 
this  question;  let  us  get  a  low  rate  of  carriage  where  the 
farmer  can  ship  his  produce  in  the  small  package  direct  to 
the  consumer  and  cut  out  that  middleman  profit  we  all 
talk  about.  Let  us  get  up  and  take  the  thing  in  a  straight 
business  way.  We  don't  have  to  feed  a  great  lot  of  inter- 
mediate men  in  the  way  of  commission  men,  jobbers  and 
retail  men.  Let  the  farmer  get  in  connection  with  you,  with 
the  consumer,  with  your  employe  and  with  your  own  home, 
and  it  can  all  be  done.  We  have  the  machinery,  we  have 
the  whole  system.  The  only  thing  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
get  up  and  say  what  you  mean  and  see  that  the  Government 
carries  it  out.  The  American  is  going  ahead  and  discussing 
the  question  in  the  "Literary  Digest,"  and  that  paper  says 
in  many  instances  it  would  wii)e  out  a  regiment  of  middle- 
men who  stand  with  adhesive  hands  between  the  comsumer 
and  producer;  it  would  enable  the  farmer  to  send  his  eggs 
to  the  city  customer;  it  would  save  the  people  at  least  $50,- 
000,000  a  year  taken  in  extortionate  charges,  and  it  would 
regulate  express  rates  downward  with  a  chopping  knife. 
A  similar  despatch  declares  parcel  post  v.ould  not  only  cut 
down  the  cost  of  living  in  great  cities  but  check  the  de- 
population of  the  rural  communities  and  make  it  possible  to 
carry  on  successfully  in  small  towns  large  merchandise 
businesses  having  the  whole  country  foir  their  market.  The 
express  companies  and  railway  companies  have  driven  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  merchants  away  from  the  towns  and 
villages  into  the  great  cities. 

Passing  over  this,  a  great  amount  of  literature  has  been 
sent  out  to  the  country  storekeeper  urging  him  to  petition 
against  the  parcel  post  system  lest  it  destroy  their  business 
by  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of  the  mail  order  houses  or 
departmental  stores.  That  is  a  point  that  is  readily  an- 
swered by  allowing  your  coiuntry  store  to  be  able  to  do 
business  on  a  much  smaller  stock  by  having  a  low  cost  of 
transportation  and  quick  delivery.  Now,  the  American 
suggests  they  follow  the  German  plan.  It  is  not  one-third 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  is  not  my  thought  that  we  suggest 
any  such  radical  change  for  Canada,  but  I  would  urge  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  incoming  Committee  to  urge  that 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  reduce  the  rate  on  all  classes 
of  articles.  I  don't  like  this  discrimination,  that  because 
the  press  have  a  special  influence  they  get  a  special  rate. 
Let  it  be  a  rate  for  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  and 
everybody.  Let  us  have  a  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  oir  ten 
times  the  rate  in  Great  Britain,  and  our  limit  of  25  pounds 
against  their  125.  I  think,  gentlemen,  if  we  make  that 
recommendation  we  make  a  safe  start  towards  a  sane 
policy  for  this  country  to  carry  out,  and  which  will  enable 
you  to  develop  your  business  along  the  lines  on  which  we 
have  had  instructions  so  to  do. 


Opposes  Parcels  Post. 

Mr.  Edmunds. — I  didn't  come  here  with  any  preparation 
or  any  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  on  this 
question  of  the  parcel  post,  but  I  just  want  tO'  draw  thje 
attention  of  the  manufactuirers  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
body  of  retail  merchants,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  parcel 
post  such  as  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Fairbairn.  Now,  there 
is  no  question  about  it,  as  a  good  many  of  you  gentlemen 
know  who  are  in  the  smaller  places,  there  are  villages 
which  are  becoming  depopulated,  the  business  interests  of 
the  place  are  gradually  decreasing  and  nothing  but  for 
the  reason,  or  mainly  beoause  of  the  reason  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  departmental  stores  in  large  cities.  Now  in 
the  United  States,  if  you  have  been  reading  the  papers  and 
some  of  the  magazines,  the  retail  merchants  are  strongly 
oipposed  to  the  extension  of  the  parcel  postage  system  there 


MR.  A.  F.  HATCH 

(Canada  St.-.-l  (Joods  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Chairman  Hamilton  Branch 

because,  while  there  are  no  doubt  a  good  many  manufac- 
turers such  as  Mr.  Fairbairn  who  would  be  benefited  by 
this  parcel  postage  system,  yet  indirectly  a  great  many  of 
them  would  not  be  benefited  by  any  such  thing.  Now,  I 
think  that  the  manufacturers  should  be  magnanimous  and 
look  at  this  thing  in  a  broiad  way,  because  if  their  custom-^ 
ers,  the  retail  merchants  throughout  this  country,  are  going 
to  be  injured  more  by  this  extension  of  the  parcel  postage 
system  in  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment stores,  then  I  say  it  is  indirectly  not  in  the  interests- 
of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Now,  a  great  many 
of  the  wholesale  houses,  hardware  men,  drygoods  men  and 
grocers  are  already  complaining  that  they  are  losing  busi- 
ness because  of  the  competitiom  of  the  department  stores. 
We  want  to  build  up  in  this  country,  not  only  centres  like 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Montreal,  but  we  want  healthy,  live 
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small  towns  and  villages,  and  the  parcel  postage  sy-stem 
would  tend  against  that. 

Mr.  Moffat. — I  wish  toi  compliment  Mr.  Walsh  and  his 
Committee  on  that  comprehensive  Repoirt.  It  is  so  plain 
and  simple  and  so  well  airranged  that  a  plain,  ordinary 
manufacturer,  a  wayfaring  manufacturer,  I  might  say,  can 
grasp  the  situation  quickly  and  arrange  it  to  suit  his  own 
business.  There  is  oine  thing  Mr.  Walsh  says.  He  says  he 
maintains  a  neutral  position  with  .regard  to  the  applicatiom 
of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Nelson  Board  of 
Trade  with  a  view  of  getting  better  rates  to  the  interior. 
I  wish  he  would  change  that  neutral  toi  positive.  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  be  neutral  on  that  point.  We  have  been 
endeavoring  to  ship  a  few  goods  lately  tO'  Shanghai,  China, 
and  we  have  also  been  trying  to  get  a  slice  of  that  British 
Columbia  trade.  The  Americans  have  appropriated  a  great 
deal  off  the  British  Columbia  stove  trade  in  the  last  few 
years.  We  aire  proposing  to  use  Nelson  as  a  base  for  the 
interior,  and  on  looking  up  the  rates  last  week  I  find  it 
costs  as  much  tO'  ship  a  stove  to  Fort  Steele  as  tO'  China — it 
coists  me  about  $10  from  Weston,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
price  it  costs  to  ship  to  Homg  Kong.  There  is  something 
wrong  there,  and  I  think  we  should  do  something  tO'  help 
the  Nelson  Board  of  Trade  and  to  help  the  Vancoiuver  Board 
of  Trade  in  order  to  secure  better  rates  to  the  interior. 
When  the  different  railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  came  into  Edmon- 
ton there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  rates.  We  ex- 
pected great  competition.  Did  yoiu  notice  much  change  in 
the  rates?  Not  ten  per  cent,  reduction.  It  will  be  just  the 
same  when  the  Canadian  Northern  goes  into  Vancouver. 
They  are  going  to  keep  the  rates  up  as  long  as  they  can, 
anid  we  need  Mr.  Walsh  and  a  few  more  clerks  in  his  office 
to  help  us  out. 

Reciproicity  is  a  pretty  good  thing  in  connection  with 
transportation.  Our  Canadian  railways  have  so  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  mileage  in  the  United  States.  The  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  have  taken  the  initiative  in  a 
great  many  things,  and  we  are  simply  following  them.  In 
one  place  the  Report  says,  the  Inter-State  Commission  have 
made  five  geoigraphical  zones  extending  north  and  south. 
Now,  I  think  our  Committee  shouM  be  instructed  to  follow 
that  up  and  see  if  we  can't  get  five  or  six  geographical  zones 
extending  north  and  south  in  Canada.  This  would  make  a 
difference  in  our  business  in,  the  West  of  abo'ut  ten  per 
cent,  saving  in  freight  if  these  zones  were  adopted.  They 
have  the  third  zone  there  between  Buffalo  and  Pittstourg. 
That  could  include  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  and  that  would 
only  add  15  per  cent,  to  the  terminal  rates.  That  would 
telp  us  out  a  great  deal. 

I  don't  wish  to  take  too  much  time,  but  there  is  an- 
other thing  I  would  wish  to  add  to  Mr.  Ellis'  suggestion. 
I  know,  as  an  old  member  of  this  Committee,  th.at  Mr. 
Walsh  has  too  muich  toi  do,  too  much  clerical  work,  and  in 
.a  tremendous  big  undertaking  like  this,  you  can  see  by  the 
Report  about  one-third  off  the  whole  pamphlet  is  devoted  to 
transportation,  he  should  be  allowed  a  special  clerk  to 
attend  to  details. 

The  President. — Two  or  three. 

hi 

Assistance  in  Transportation  Department. 

Mr.  Moffat. — One  special  sort  of  private  secretary  to 
attend  to  those  details  and  let  Mr.  Walsh  attend  more  espe- 
cially to  some  of  the  more  important  parts. 

The  President. — Mr.  Walsh,  will  you  just  answer  that 
question  about  the  neutral  position? 

Mr.  Walsh. — Our  neutral  position  applies  entirely  to 
the  Vancouver  rate  case.  There  is  no  application  tO'  the 
rate?  to  the  interior.    We  are  watching  that  very  closely  at 


the  present  time.  As  shown  in  the  Report  the  Inter-State 
Commission  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  rates  fco'  the  interior 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Spokane  Board  off  Trade.  Within 
the  last  few  days  the  railways  have  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  have  also  advanced  the  class  rates  from 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  coast  very  considerably. 
Our  Canadian  railways  Lave  taken  noi  action  at  all,  none 
whatever,  and  I  don't  think  they  will  take  any  action  until 
the  Supreme  Court  disposes  of  this  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  If  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  is  upheld  it  will  mean  that 
the  rates  will  be  reduced  very  materially  from  the  East  to 
the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Moft'at  has  referred  to  zone  3.  In  zone  3  the  rates 
will  not  be  more  than  15  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rates  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  That  is  to  say,  at  present  a  great  many 
of  our  commodity  rates  to  Calgary  and  Nelson  are  made  up 
of  the  rates  to  the  coast  plus  the  local  tariff.  If  the  position 
is  upheld  it  will  mean  all  the  rates  will  be  based  on  the 
coast,  and  the  rates  from  the  various  zones  will  be  a  certain 
percentage  over  that.  For  instance,  Winnipeg  will  take 
the  coast  rate.  Duluth  and  even  as  far  east  as  Fort  Wil- 
liam, the  next  division,  will  be  7  per  cent,  over  the  coast, 
and  the  next  zone  15  per  cent.,  and  when  you  come  further 
east  to  the  Atlantic  coast  25  per  cent. 

The  President. — Perhaps  the  meeting  wonld  like  to 
hear  something  from  Mr.  Walsh  about  his  own  office,  and 
whether  he  is  or  whether  he  is  not  handicapped  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  full  justice  to  the  Department  and  full 
justice  tO'  himself. 

Mr.  Walsh. — I  have  felt  for  some  time  past,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Secretary  yesterday,  that  much  better  work 
could  be  done  by  the  Department  with  help.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  opportunity  now  toi  check  the  tariffs  closely  in 
order  to  see  the  effect  of  the  change.  We  have  to  largely 
depend  upon  complaints;  now,  with  assistance  in  the  office, 
these  various  tariffs  as  issued  oould  be  checked  over  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  information  sent 
out  to  the  members  that  they  have  not  got  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  entirely  and  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  do  it 
at  the  present  time;  it  takes  me  all  my  time  toi  attend  to 
my  correspondence  and  in  a  sort  of  way  get  ready  for  the 
Boiard  of  Railway  Commissioners,  because  they  meet  every 
month,  and  frequently  twice  a  month,  and  at  every  city  we 
have  several  cases  for  hearing. 

The  President. — I  hope  after  what  has  been  said  here 
to-day  that  the  incoming  Executive  Council  will  take  this 
matter  of  the  increasing  of  our  staff  and  the  assistance  to 
the  Managers  of  the  different  Departments  into  their  very 
best  consideration,  otherwise  we  will  ^me  a  flop  some  day 
and  it  will  only  take  a  few  days  to  do  it.  In  the  first  plaxie 
I  think  we  stand  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  our  good  men, 
and.  if  we  don't  increase  and  have  understudies  for  some  of 
these  men  we  will  come  such  a  drop  that  we  will  jolt  our 
back  teeth  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  over  it. 

Favors  Cheaper  Parcels  Post. 

Mr.  Ransford. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  don't 
wish  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  could  not  sit  still  and 
allow  the  statements  made,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to 
pass  without  a  little  criticism.  I  should  feel  very  sorry  to 
think  that  we  would  place  ourselves  on  record  as  allowing 
such  a  statement  to  pass  unchallenged  that  we  are  opposed 
tO'  lower  rates  for  parcel  post.  The  speaker  in  question 
gave  it  as  a  reason  why  the  present  rate  should  be  maiur 
tained  and  why  rates  should  not  be  lowered,  that  certain 
places,  villages  and  so  forth,  were  suffering,  becoming  de- 
populated and  stagnant  on  account  of  the  competition  re- 
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ceived  from  departmental  stoires.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  heard  oi  a  small  town  or 
village  going  down  because  there  was  one  drygoods  place 
in  it  in  place  of  two  or  one  grocery  store  in  place  of  two. 
The  cause  that  is  leading  up  to  smaller  places  going  down  is 
the  want  of  manufacturing  industries  in  their  midst.  It  is 
not  the  existence  of  one  or  two  or  three  retail  drygoods 
stores.  In  the  town  where  I  come  from,  foir  instance,  they 
are  doing  their  very  best,  as  every  other  place  is  doing,  to 
get  the  manufacturing  industries  centred  there,  and  I 
maintain,  contrary  entirely  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  that  the  greater 
facilities  you  put  into  the  hands  of  people  living  in  small 
places  to  deal  with  departmental  stores  at  the  centres,  or. 
in  other  words,  to  live  in  the  country  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  advantage  of  shopping  in  the  city  store,  the  more 
you  will  make  the  country  attractive  and  the  less  likely 
you  will  be  to  make  those  people  leave  the  country  parts 
and  flock  to  the  cities.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  my  town  a  short  time  ago.  They  have  adopted 
the  method  of  having  a  committee  of  the  retail  storekeepers 
quietly,  sub^rosa,  watch  everything  that  comes  into  the 
town  to  the  express  office,  finding  out  who  the  people  are 
that  deal  at  Simpson's  and  Eaton's,  and  thereby  bringing 
certain  pressure  to  bear  upon  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
that  would  lead  them  to  leave  part  of  their  trade  at  least 
in  the  town  where  they  live,  because  it  is  a  very  bad  thing 
that  doesn't  cut  two  ways;  and  this  Committee  gave  in 
their  report  and  they  said  that  there  was  not  nearly  as 
much  competition  to-day  as  formerly;  that  the  shoipping 
that  had  been  done  at  these  departmental  stores  was  gradu- 
ally on  the  decrease;  and  they  were  honest  enough  to  con- 
fess that  competition  from  the  departmental  stores  in  the 
city  had  do^ne  them  good  in  that  it  had  caused  them  to  rouse 
up  and  sit  up  and  take  notice  and  replenish  their  stocks 
and  be  more  up-to-date  in  the  way  they  do  business.  There- 
fore I  do  hope  that  we  will  place  ourselves  on  record  with 
no  uncertain  sound  that  we  are  in  favor  of  getting  the  very 
best  possible  parcel  post  rates  that  we  can  obtain  from  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Gourlay. — I  would  just  like  to  intimate  in  regard 
to  the  express  rates  what  may  not  be  known  to.  everyone, 
that  the  situation  in  regard  to  parcel  post  is  altered  some- 
what of  recent  date  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  can  get 
goods  carried  free  from  the  departmental  stores,  if  yoai 
buy  a  certain  amount,  to  anywhere  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion, which  has  given  a  different  bearing  in  some  respects  to 
this  question;  and  the  question  after  all  is,  will  the  retail 
shopper,  getting  his  goods  speedily  in  small  lots  at  smaller 
prices  through  the  mail,  not  be  better  able  to  meet  the 
competition  that  already  provides  for  free  carriage.  That 
is  the  question  that  the  Committee  should  consider,  and 
it  is  a  question  why  this  matter  should  be  again  discussed 
and  threshed  out  tO'  an  issue.  I  would  like  also  to  refer  to 
just  one  or  two  matters  briefly.  In  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  President,  we  are 
intending  to  inaugurate  a  Freight  Bureau.  We  have  real- 
ized, as  a  result  of  the  Repoirt  of  the  Railway  Commission, 
that  the  railroads  own  the  express  companies,  and  it  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  give  us  in  the  matter  of  a 
prompt  packet  service  such  speedy  deliveries  upon  schedule 
time  between  various  points  throughout  the  Province  as  to 
enlarge  that  portion  of  the  trade  and  lighten  the  express 
trade.  We  believe  in  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  and  we 
would  like  every  other  Board  of  Trade  throiughout  the 
country  to  have  the  same  belief,  that  if  we  could  get  our 
railways  to  give  us  what  we  have  the  right  to  get,  a  prompt 
schedule  time  delivery  from  all  important  towns,  that  when 
we  place  our  goods  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  freight  shed 
they  will  be  at  a  certain  hour  at  a  certain  place,  we  woul'd 


get  our  freight  put  through,  and  if  we  could  get  our 
Boards  of  Trade  to  act  concertedly  we  could  go  before  the 
Railway  Commission  and  insist  that  we  get  as  good  rates  as 
they  do  in  other  countries. 

Another  thing  is  as  to  this  Committee.  This  Committee 
and  Mr.  Walsh  are  overworked,  but  beyond  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  changing  conditions  in  regard  to  the  rates 
that  will  give  him  and  his  Department  a  great  deal  oif  work. 
The  great  roads  in  the  States,  and  our  own  roads  will 
follow,  are  figuring  on  their  reduction  on  goods  to  sea- 
ports to  meet  the  conditions  in  advance  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  when  that  Canal  is  opened  we  will  also  have 
such  changed  conditions  that  it  will  induce  the  reduction  of 
freights  and  our  Department  should  be  ready  to  scan  closely 
every  change  that  is  suggested  in  tariff,  because  sometimes 
freights  offset  the  reduced  rate  in  classificatioin  that  costs 
us  more.  Therefore  that  Department  should  receive  the 
necessary  help  to  meet  these  conditions. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  another  point  which  I  think 
wa-s  forgotten  by  our  President  in  his  Report.    I  think  it 
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was  noit  a  head  and  heart  omission,  I  think  it  was  just  a 
lapsus  lingui,  but  if  the  rates  in  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
goods  are  to  be  reduced  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  it  only  emphasizes  what  they  all  know,  that  the  only 
efficient  check  on  railway  transportation  is  water-borne 
transportatioin,  and  that  water-borne  transportation  of  this 
country,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  see  that  we  get  the  best  of  that  service  and  the  best 
out  of  that  service,  so  that  it  will  act  as  a  check  on  all 
points.  In  his  address  he  omitted  what  to  us  as  manu- 
facturers is  a  very  important  matter,  and  that  is  the  Wel- 
land  Canal. 

The  President. — I  put  that  in  afterwards. 

Mr.  Goiurlay. — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  In  the  West, 
where  we  have  no  ports,  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  when  built 
will  be  of  much  more  value  to  the  city  of  Montreal  and  to 
the  eastern  merchants  and  manufacturers  than  it  will  be 
even  to  those  in  Ontario;  but  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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that  it  will  take  many  years  before  that  canal  will  be 
opened  for  use  and  be  any  effective  check  at  all  on  the 
freight  rates'  we  have  to  pay  to  the  railway.  We  do  knoiw, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Welland  Canal  will  in  a  short 
time  act  as  a  check  towards  bringing  down  freight  rates. 
Therefore  we  are  desirous  in  the  West  that  that  be  the 
first  scheme  the  Government  undertakes  in  the  way  oif  giv- 
ing us  better  protection,  and  we  would  ask  every  Eastern 
manufacturer  to  co-operate  with  the  West  to  see  that  the 
Government  go  on  with  these  improvements  to  the  Welland 
Canal.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  therefoire  I  urge  it. 

Rates  to  tbe  West. 

Mr.  Henderson  (Windsor). — It  would  take  all  day  to 
attempt  to  criticize  or  even  to  praise  this  most  comprehen- 
sive Report.  I  would  only  like  to  add  a  word  of  praise  to 
the  Manager  of  the  Department  for  the  very  careful  and 
painstaking  manner  in  which  he  has  drawn  up  this  Report, 
which,  I  think,  is  beyond  criticism.  I  listened  very  closely 
to  what  wa,s  said  by  Mr.  Moffat,  and  I  think  instead  of 
criticizing  the  Department  for  taking  a  neutral  po'sition  in 
connection  with  the  Vancouver  rates  he  ought  to  have  com- 
mended them  in  the  highest  manner  possible.  They  have 
taken  a  neutral  position  I  was  very  glad  to  know.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  toi  set  the  Bast  against  the  West.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  in  Vancouver  de- 
sired to  have  the  rate  lowered,  but,  gentlemen,  don't  forget 
if  you  are  going  to  lower  the  rates  very  much  from  Van- 
couver inland  without  lowering  the  rates  from  here  to  in- 
terior points,  you  are  going  to  lose  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  to-day  I  know  many  businesses  which  can't  carry  on 
the  business  they  have  done  in  former  years  in  British 
Columbia  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  from  Vancouver 
to  internal  points  are  so  low  that  any  advantage  to  you  by 
the  tariff  is  wiped  out  and  it  is  a  matter  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  and  instead  of  criticizing  the 
Department  we  ought  to  commend  them.  But  I  gather 
from  between  the  lines  that  the  Department  are  trying  to 
get  the  railway  companies  to  do  what  to  my  mind  they 
should  have  done  long  ago,  to  readjust  their  rates  to  the 
interioir  points  and  give  those  towns  which  are  not  situated 
on  the  coast  some  reasonable  chance  of  getting  business 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  That,  I  think,  is  the  view  we  all 
ought  to  take  of  it.  Nelson,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moffat, 
was  not  at  all  in  favor  oif  the  rates  being  lowered  from 
Vancouver;  on  the  contrary.  Nelson  passed  a  resolution 
objecting  to  it  unless  the  rates  to  the  interior  points  were 
lowered.    That  is  all  we  want. 

Noiw,  with  reference  to  parcel  post,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  also  a  great 
deal  in  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Gourlay.  I  have  myself 
-seen  frequently  out  West  tremendous  baskets  and  bales  of 
postal  matter  coming  from  England  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  you  could  ship  from  Toronto;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  about  five  years  ago 
both  in  the  Executive  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  at 
that  time  I  think  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  not  to  take 
a  very  determined  stand  one  way  or  the  other.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  parcel  post  rates  couJd  be  reduced  and  re- 
duced very  greatly,  but  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
see  the  coindition  of  affairs  obtaining  in  Canada  which 
obtains  in  England  and  in  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
reduction  can  be  made,  and,  notwithstanding  what  my 
friend,  Mr.  Ransford,  has  said,  it  is  a  great  hardship  and 
would  be  a  great  hardship  to  many  of  the  interior  towns 
if  this  parcel  post  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure.  It 
can  be  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  we  want  tO'  act  in 


harmony  with  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  other  bodies  and  not 
jump  into  this  matter  without  consultation  with  them. 

Mr.  Cockshutt. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tions under  discussion  here  can  well  be  left  to  the  incoming 
Transportation  Committee.  We  know  that  they  are  under 
good  guidance  and  that  the  work  is  going  on  satisfactorily 
as  far  as  the  freight  rate  situation  is  comcerned,  and  in 
freight  classification  we  know  it  can  afford  to  be  watched 
by  our  Transportation  Committee.  We  know,  those  of  us 
whO'  have  watched  the  Transportatiom  Committee  since  it 
was  established,  that  we  have  saved  for  every  manufac- 
turer in  this  province  many  dollars;  we  know  we  are  doing 
it  every  month.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  Trans- 
portation Committee  has  not  only  done  foir  the  manufac- 
turers of  Canada  very  much  good,  but  also  for  shippers 
generally.  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  Committees  that 
shoiuld  have  the  strongest  support  from  the  Association. 
I  don't  think  one  clerk  will  be  enough  to  assist  Mr.  Walsh 
in  this  great  work.  I  believe  it  is  up  to  the  Association  to 
say  that  the  fee,  if  it  is  required,  should  be  raised  so  that 
they  may  be  competent  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  I  for  one 
would  heartily  say  let  us  have  higher  fees  for  the  member- 
ship of  this  Association  if  it  will  do  the  good  for  us  in  the 
years  to  come  that  we  have  had  from  the  Transportation 
Committee  in  the  past. 

Time  Table  for  Freight  Trains. 

Mr.  Waddie. — I  don't  want  to  intrude  again,  but  Mr. 
Gourlay  has  just  touched  on  an  important  matter.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  recommend  that  the  Trans- 
poirtation  Committee  devote  some  time  in  the  coming  year 
to  the  question  of  the  railroads  supplying  the  manufac- 
turers with  a  time-table  of  their  freight  trains.  We  get 
our  freight  down  to  the  S'tation  or  get  it  loaded  on  the 
wagon,  and  we  haven't  the  faintest  idea,  when  it  is  going 
to  reach  its  destination.  I  don't  suppose  there  are  half-a- 
dozen  men  in  the  room  here  to-day  can  tell  how  long  the 
average  freight  takes  to  get  from  Toronto  to  Calgary,  or 
Toronto  to  Edmonton,  or  any  of  these  other  points.  I  had 
an  experience  last  year  when  I  was  in  Vancouver,  where  one 
of  my  customers  told  me  he  ordered  some  stuff  from  me  in 
Hamilton,  and  also  some  stuff  in  Liverpool,  and  that  the 
stuff  from  Liverpool,  which  left  about  the  same  time  as 
mine  had  in  Hamilton,  arrived  first.  The  railway  companies 
have  schedules  which  show  exactly  what  freight  trains  go 
out  of  the  town  in  a  day,  and  how  long  they  are  supposed 
to  take  to  get  to  a  given  point,  and  I  think  if  the  Trans- 
portation Committee  could  get  the  railroads  to  supply  such 
time-tables  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while.  If  they  press 
them  I  think  they  would  give  us  some  idea  anyway,  be- 
cause it  seems  to^  me  it  is  a  matter  that  would  save  us  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  in  the  shape  of  express.  If 
we  knew  what  time  a  freight  train  left  we  could  probably 
send  goods  by  freight  instead  of  express. 

Another  point  is  that  there  are  some  places  that  are 
only  served  with  freight  trains  aboiut  three  times  a  week, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  we  might  go  to  work  and 
hurry  out  material  on  Monday  that,  if  we  only  had  a  time- 
table, we  would  know  couldn't  possibly  get  out  of  the  town 
until  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
might  be  taken  up  by  the  Transportation  Committee. 

Mr.  McNaught. — I  just  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard 
to  this  parcel  post  discussion.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and 
everybody  here  will  agree  with  me  after  hearing  the  dis- 
cussion this  morning,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question.  Personally,  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
reduction  of  parcel  post,  but  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
retail  merchants  in  Canada,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  who 
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are  opposed  to  this,  and  for  very  good  reason.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  that  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  the  in- 
coming Committee  should  be  asked  to  confer  with  these 
retail  associations,  and  find  out  if  some  understanding  can 
be  arrived  at  whereby  the  postage  could  be  reduced  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  manufacturers  and  retail  merchant.  If 
it  were  a  question  between  manufacturers  and  railways  and 
express  companies  only,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  fram- 
ing your  mind.  I  think  we  could  arrive  at  some  soilution 
of  this  difficulty  which  might  be  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  and  which  we  could  recommend  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Packard. — I  think  it  is  understood  quite  clearly 
that  these  departmental  stores  sell  at  from  10  to  2.1  per 
cent,  less  than  the  local  trade;  that  is  the  inducement  they 
offer  to  the  outside  customer.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  if 
you  establish  uniform  prices  it  would  make  no  difference 
at  all. 

Mr.  Brittain. — I  heartily  endorse  the  mover  and  sec- 
onder of  this  Report  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
Transportation  Committee.  And  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Transportation  Committee,  know  well  what  Mr.  Walsh  has 
done  for  this  Association.  Mr.  Walsh  visits  the  different 
centres,  such  as  Montreal,  and  spends  a  day  with  us  there. 
We  make  our  appointments  with  Mr.  Walsh,  but  it  is  as 
hard  sometimes  to  get  in  touch  with  him  as  it  is  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  he  is  so  busy;  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  in- 
coming Council  to  open  out  a  Branch  of  the  Transportatiom 
Department  in  Montreal.  Montreal  is  the  centre  of  the 
transportation  companies.  I  don't  say  tO'  make  it  a  large 
business  down  there,  or  a  large  Branch,  but  to  have  a  com- 
petent employe  who  can  look  over  matters  which  we  may 
have,  and  put  it  together  in  concrete  form  for  Mr.  Walsh 
when  he  comes  to  Montreal.  I  don't  think  I  have  anything 
further  to  say  on  this  question  except  that  I  would  like  to 
see  one  of  the  new  staff  of  the  Transportation  Department 
located  in  Montreal.  The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  to-day 
have  a  Transportation  Manager,  and  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  now  getting  the  benefit  of  his  experience  instead 
of  coming  direct  to  the  Transportation  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Railway  Commission  in  West. 

Mr.  ParkhilL- -Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  discussion  on 
this  question  closes  I  wish  to  express  the  esteem  and  appre- 
ciation in  which  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  Committee  are  held  by 
the  Manitoba  Branch.  We  consider  that  the  work  of  his 
Committee  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  us,  and  I  wish 
to  state  that  here,  and  we  hope  also  that  the  recommenda- 
tions made  here  will  be  carried  out;  that  his  Department 
will  be  extended  and  enlarged  sufficiently  to  enable  all  the 
work  brought  before  the  Committee  to  be  taken  care  of 
properly  and  promptly.  The  present  Premier,  Mr.  Borden, 
in  his  remarks  in  the  West,  promised  that  a  Branch  of  the 
Railway  Commission  would  be  permanently  located  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  If  that  is  done  I  beilieve  it  would  be  a 
wise  and  proper  mo^ve  on  the  part  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  to  establish  a  Branch  in  Winnipeg  to  assist  and 
watch  the  work  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

Before  sitting  down  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
aboiut  parcel  post.  That  has  bee  discussed  by  the  Manitoba 
Branch  and  also  by  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  and  I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  part  of  Canada  that  will  probably 
be  affected  more  in  its  small  towns  and  cities  than  the 
Prairie  Province,  and  yet,  even  with  that  in  view,  the  feel- 
ing throughout  the  West  is  popularly  in  favor  of  the 
reduction  in  parcel  post  rates. 

The  President.— It  is  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  tf  do,  and  while  this  Report  ought 


not  to  be  slurred  over,  unless  someone  has  something  very 
special  to  say  ot  some  new  points  tO'  bring  out,  I  think  we 
will  have  to  close  the  discussion  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Parsons. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
that  transportation  matters  are  in  very  much  better 
shape  in  Canada  to-day  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  We  only  need  toi  look  over  our  own  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  to  realize  that,  and  I  think 
in  this  connection  that  we  should  give  a  great  deal 
of  credit  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissiomers  of  Canada.  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune, as  it  turned  out,  to  appear  several  times  before  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissiomers,  and  I  can  say  from  a 
little  personal  experience  I  believe  that  that  Board  is  the 
most  impartial  tribunal  in  Canada  to-day.  (Hear!  Hear!) 
Every  man  who  goes  before  that  Board  with  any  grievance 
will  receive  a  square  deal,  and  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusiom  that  even  where  his  case  is  very  imperfectly  pre- 
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sented,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case,  that  that  will  make  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  results  which  he  will  obtain. 
His  case  will  be  looked  into  in  the  most  careful  manner; 
every  point  will  be  scrutinized,  and  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  .Tudge  Mabee  and  his  colleagues,  will  give 
him'  full  justice. 

I  would  like  to  say,  also,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Walsh 
and  his  Department,  my  firm  receive  a  very  great  deal  of 
help.  Mr.  Walsh  has  always  been  most  ready  to  do  any- 
thing he  could  possibly  do  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
members  of  this  Association,  and  I  quite  concur  in  the  view 
that  he  shomld  have  a  good  deal  more  help  than  he  now 
has  in  order  to  make  this  Department  more  effective  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  have  also  this  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  railways.  Gentlemen,  I  sometimes  think  we  blame 
the  railways  for  things  for  which  they  are  not  blameable, 
and  I  believe  whenever  we  have  a  grievance  we  should  be 
very  careful  that  that  grievance  actually  exists  in  fact, 
because,  by  going  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, OT  by  going  before  the  railways  with  a  half-made 
case,  we  will  lose  prestige  and  not  get  what  we  desire,  and 
therefore  I  think  we  might  appreciate  to  some  extent  the 
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action  of  the  railways  in  coming  tO'  this  Department  of 
our  Association  when  they  have  any  great  proposition  in 
the  way  of  raising  rates  or  maliing  other  changes.  That 
of  itself  is  a  tribute  to  this  Association  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment over  which  Mr.  Walsh  presides. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Report, 
which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President. — The  next  business  is  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr.  Murray,  our  Secretary, 
will  read  it. 

RESOLlfriOJVS. 

Mr.  Murray  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  as  follows,  and  the  following  resoilutions  were 
adopted: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Besolutioiis. 

I.  — Votes  of  Thanks — 

Resolved,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  be  and  are  hereby  tendered 

1.  To  the  oflicers  and  members  of  the  Toronto 
Branch  of  the  Association  for  the  entertainment  so 
kindly  provided,  as  well  as  for  other  arrangements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting. 

2.  To  the  Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited,  for 
their  generous  invitatiOiU  and  for  hospitalities  extended. 

3.  To  the  Railway  and  Steamship  Companies  at 
Canada  for  the  reduced  rate  authorized  for  this  Con- 
vention. 

4.  To  the  press  of  Toronto  and  other  cities  fdr 
their  full  and  fair  reports  of  our  Convention  pro- 
ceedings. 

II.  — Workmen's  Compensatiom — 

Resolved,  that  the  conservation  of  industrial  efficiency, 
by  organized  and  systematic  means  for  the  protection  of  the 
life  and  health  of  wage-workers,  and  compensation  for  the 
results  of  industrial  accidents,  is  one  which  demands  the 
careful  attention  of  this  Association. 

That  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  legislation  upon  the 
subject  in  some  of  the  provinces  this  Association  ought 
to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
of  accident  prevention  and  relief,  with  a  view  to  formulating 
a  broad,  general  policy  for  future  activities. 

That  recoignizing  the  futility  of  repeating  the  experi- 
ments of  other  countries  and  the  possibility  of  profiting  by 
the  failures  and  successes  of  legislation  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions, we  urge  upon  those  in  authority  that,  withoiut  per- 
mitting any  undue  or  unreasonable  delay,  any  future 
legislation  should  be  undertaken  only  after  the  most 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  from  all  stand- 
points. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject on  behalf  of  this  Association,  and  that  this  Committee 
be  authorized,  under  the  directiom  of  the  Executive  Council, 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Association  as  occasion  may  arise  during 
the  coming  year  to  any  legislative  or  other  bodies  dealing 
with  the  question. 

That  the  following  be  a  Committee  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers: 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Shaw,  W.  K.  McNaught,  A.  E.  Kemp,  P.  W. 
Ellis,  A.  Fleming,  W.  B.  Tindall,  E.  J.  Davis,  R.  S.  Gourlay, 
T.  A.  Russell,  Geo.  Watts,  Alex.  Saunders,  S.  J.  Williams, 
R.  O.  McCulloch.  .1.  P,  Murray,  John  Firstbrook,  Sam. 
Harris,  Howard  Murray,  .John  Baillie,  C.  B.  Gordon. 

III.  — Industrial  Conoperation — 

Whereas,  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our  present 
industrial  and  commercial  development  is  the  growth  of 
great  organizations,  each  representative  of  its  own  special 
branch  of  activity,  such  as  Agriculture,  LaboT  and  Manu- 
facturing; and 


Whereas,  it  would  now  seem  desirable  that  advance  be 
made  in  the  development  of  some  organization  in  which  all 
could  meet  on  common  ground.    Be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Coiuncil  be  asked  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  possible  to  secure  the  meeting  together 
and  co-operation  of  representatives  of  these  great  special- 
ized organizations  in  the  working  out  of  proiblems  of  com- 
mon national  interest. 

IV.  — Extra-Provincial  Legislation — 

Resolved,  that  as  an  Association  representing  2, .500 
companies  engaged  in  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion, we  deplore  the  existence  and  constant  extension  of 
the  system  of  extra-provincial  company  legislation  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Canada.  We  are  willing  at  all  times 
to  bear  oiur  fair  share  of  taxation,  and  it  is  not  to  this 
feature  of  the  system  that  we  object.  But  we  regard  it  as 
entirely  unreasonable  and  destructive  of  sound  business 
conditions  that  companies  which  may  have,  perhaps  inad- 
vertently, omitted  to  comply  with  these  acts  should  thereby 
be  deprived  of  access  toi  the  courts  for  the  enforcement  of 
just  business  claims.  We  urge  that  it  is  no  proper  incident 
of  any  system  of  taxation  that  the  non-payment  of  the  tax 
should  be  penalized  by  incapacity  to  appeal  to  a  court  of 
justice,  and  we  deprecate  the  policy  involved  in  the  passing 
of  these  acts  as  being  subversive  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 

We  regret  also  the  delays  and  hindrances  that  have  thus 
far  prevented  the  constitutionality  of  these  acts  being 
tested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  recommend  to  the 
incoming  Executive  Council  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
secure  a  determination  of  the  legal  questions  involved  in 
the  reference  which  has  been  made. 

V.  — Uniformity  of  Provincial  Laws — 

Whereas,  in  certain  subjects  affecting  manufacturing 
and  commercial  business  throughout  the  Dominion,  the  laws 
of  the  different  prorvinces  of  Canada  contain  many  needless 
and  irritating  diversities. 

And  whereas  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  for  harmonizing  and  placing  on  a  more  uniform  basis 
the  laws  of  the  different  provinces  on  these  and  other 
subjects;  be  it 

Resolved  that  this  Association  strongly  support  any  such 
movement  for  uniformity  and  announce  itself  as  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  any  other  representative  bodies  to  this 
end. 

VI.  — ^Coniservation — 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  to  Canada's  continued 
prosperity  of  adequate  conservation  and  intelligent  utiliza- 
tion of  our  great  natural  resources,  and  in  face  of  the 
growing  temptation  to  discount  o^ur  national  future  by  their 
rapid  exploitation. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Canada,  in  convention  assembled,  wish  to  compliment  the 
Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Conservation 
Commission  on  the  splendid  work  they  have  so  far  accom- 
plished; to  express  our  opinion  in  favor  of  frequent  publi- 
cation of  information  on  the  subject  for  the  education  of 
public  sentiment,  and  to  assure  the  Commission  that  it  has 
our  cordial  support  in  the  great  and  important  work  that 
remains  for  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Murray. — In  addition  toi  the  resolutions  which  I 
have  read,  the  Committee  was  called  upon  to  consider  a 
number  of  others,  and  in  not  reporting  on  them  I  think  it 
is  well  perhaps  to  explain  that  their  reason  for  declining 
to  report  them  to  this  meeting  was  that  they  thought  all 
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of  them  had  best  be  first  considered  by  some  of  the  stand- 
ing committees.  The  failure  to  report  does  not  indicate 
that  the  resolutions  were  viewed  adversely  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Saunders. — As  a  question  of  privilege,  I  was  going 
to  refer  to  a  matter  in  the  Transportation  Committee's 
Report. 

The  President. ^ — Is  it  your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 
Voices. — No.  No. 
The  President. — You  had  your  opportunity.     We  will 
now  have  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Murray. — The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  of  Officers  and  Committees  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Mr.  Curry  President. 

For  President — Mr.  Nathaniel  Curry,  of  Montreal. 
(Applause. ) 

The  President.- — Mr.  Curry.  I  give  into  your  guiding  hand 
and  protecting  care  the  course  and  custody  of  this  great  Asso- 
ciation. If  you  have  as  much  hard  work,  take  as  much 
responsibiiity  and  are  not  more  severely  criticised  or  thought 
any  the  woree  of,  than  I  have  been  told  I  have  been  thought 
of,  I  shall  be  glad. 

Tlianks  Members. 

Mr.  Curry  in  taking  the  Chair  as  President  was  received 
with  applause  and  the  singing  of  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow,"  and  said:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  placing  me  at  the  head  of  this  im- 
portant Association.  I  feel  I  have  done  very  little  to  merit 
this  honor,  as  I  have  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, work  for  some  years.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
when  asked  a  year  ago  to  accept  the  Vice-Presidency.  How- 
ever, I  appreciate  all  the  more  the  compliment  you  have 
paid  me,  and  can  only  say  that  I  will  endeavor  to  perform 
the  duties  of  this  high  and  responsible  office  in  a  manner 
that  will  repay  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed 
in  me. 

This  Association  is  the  largest  and  most  influential 
trade  organization  in  Canada,  and  is  doing  a  splendid  woirk 
in  moulding  public  opinion  as  to  the  best  trade  policy  for 
this  country,  but  we  should  not  rest  content  with  what  we 
have  done  01  what  we  are  doing  now.  Our  Secretary  has 
referred  in  his  Report  to  many  things  that  can  and  should 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  this  Association,  and  the  people 
of  Canada  generally,  and  I  trust  that  necessary  steps  will 
be  taken  to  increase  our  revenues  so  that  the  work  of  our 
body  may  be  more  efficient  and  far-reaching. 

We  should  have  on  the  books  of  this  Association  correct 
statistics  as  to  the  manufacturing  industry.  Possibly  the 
Government  blue  books  are  correct  enough  to  copy  from, 
but  anyway  we  should  have  entries  in  our  books  showing 
total  number  of  manufacturing  industries,  amount  of  capi- 
tal, number  of  men  employed,  amount  of  wages  paid,  and 
annual  output.  These  entries  should  be  corrected  every 
year,  showing  growth  of  existing  companies  and  number  of 
new  ones  established  for  the  year,  with  increased  capital, 
omtput,  wages  paid  and  men  employed;  also  number  of 
these  concerns  represented  in  this  Association,  and  the 
names  of  those  not  represented,  so  that  they  might  be  com- 
municated with,  with  the  object  of  having  them  become 
members. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  concerns  would  be  willing  to 
supply  their  travellers  with  our  pamphlets  and  member- 
ship application  forms,  and  that  considerable  could  be  done 
in  this  way  to  increase  our  membership.    A  larger  member- 


ship, with  corresponding  revenues,  will  enable  us  to  greatly 
improive  the  efficiency  of  the  Association.  This  will  mean 
greater  influence,  and  increasing  influence  will  mean  de- 
creasing opposition  to  the  doctrines  we  teach  and  practise. 

Our  retiring  President  came  into  office  at  a  time  when 
we  all  felt  very  uneasy  about  the  tariff,  and  the  year  just 
closed  has  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  eventful  in 
the  history  of  our  Association.  I  feel  that  I  am  very  fortu- 
nate in  coming  into  the  Presidency  at  a  time  when  our 
immediate  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  so  bright. 

I  realize  that  the  executive  and  committee  work  means 
considerable  sacrifice  toi  the  men  who  leave  their  business 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  services  so  freely  offered  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturers  and  people  of  Canada  gener- 
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(Alaska  lU'ildins  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Chairman  Manitoba  Branch 

ally,  and  will  endeavor  to  do^  my  part  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  our  permanent  staff. 

Mr.  Gourlay  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Murray. — Foir  First  Vice-President — Mr.  R.  S.  Gour- 
lay, Toronto.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gourlay. — Mr.  President  and  fellow-members  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  I  desire  to  thank  you  most 
heartily,  not  merely  for  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me, 
and  which  I  certainly  did  not  expect — indeed  I  did  not  look 
forward  to  it  at  all,  and  was  surprised  and  humbled  not 
oinly  to  learn  that  I  had  been  nominated,  but  also  to  learn 
that  others  who  had  been  nominated  withdrew  in  my  favor. 
I  have  not  asked  who  they  were.  I  desire  that  my  consci- 
ence will  not  trouble  me  if,  by  any  sin  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  men  who  had  with- 
drawn in  my  favor  had  made  a  mistake.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  President  that  as  far  as  I  have  it  in  my  power 
I  will  endeavor  to  be  of  service  to  him  and  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  any  shape  or  manner  in  which  I  have  ability.  Of 
course  I  realize  in  what  he  said  in  the  early  part  oif  the 
meeting,  in  view  of  the  limited  work  he  did  for  Mr.  Rowley, 
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he  is  going  to  double  his  work  this  year,  and  consequently 
T  shall  have  a  very  slight  amount  of  work  tO'  doi. 

Might  I  say  I  am  proud  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, proud  of  any  work  I  have  heen  able  to  do  on  any  oif 
the  committees,  and  proud  of  the  influence  and  of  the 
character  of  the  Association?  In  Canada  toi-day  we  have 
a  very  bright  record  as  a  people.  The  recent  election  indi- 
cated that  we  were  practically  united  as  provinces,  and  I 
do  not  know  any  other  organization  that  has  done  md'e 
to  unite  the  provinces  of  Canada  in  this  great  Confedera- 
tion of  ours  than  this  great  Assoiciation.  The  recent  elec- 
tion ailso  has  indicated  that  as  classes  we  are  together.  On 
a  lower  policy  affecting  the  pocket,  the  farmer,  the  artisan, 
the  professional  man  and  manufacturer  have  stood  together, 
and  stoiod  together  in  a  manner  that  has  indicated  solidity 
in  our  national  life,  for  which  T  think  this  Association  is 
very  largely  responsible. 

Another  element  which  has  given  me  pride  and  pleasure 
has  been  this:  that  the  record  of  Canada  from  a  manufac- 
turing standpoint  is  the  best  record  in  the  world  in  the 
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matter  of  strikes  and  freedom  from  strikes.  I  believe,  sir, 
that  this  Association  is  very  largely  responsible  for  that. 
I  also  see  from  the  labor  records  that  in  the  matter  of 
wages  paid  to  our  artisans,  there  is  none  superioT  to  us 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  this  also,  I  believe,  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  Manufacturers'  Association.  Why  do  I  think 
so?  We  are  all  liable,  if  we  remain  in  a  limited  area  busily 
engaged  with  our  own  work,  to  have  our  sympathies,  our 
horizon  and  our  influence  contracted  and  made  selfish,  but 
the  gathering  together  from  year  to  year  in  this  organiza- 
tion that  takes  place  at  various  places  throiughout  the  Do- 
minion, has  broadened  us,  enlarged  us  and  made  us  more 
unselfish,  and  I  think  if  nothing  else  is  done  by  this  organi- 
zation than  just  to  instil  that  spirit  throughout  ourselves  as 
a  class,  and  throughoiut  the  community  as  a  whole,  this 
Association  hasi  earned  its  reward  in  history. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor.  I  will  do  the 
best,  according  to  my  ability,  to  be  of  service  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  results: 


Ontario  Vice-President — Mr.  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa. 
Quebec  Vice-President — Mr.  C.  B.  Gordon,  Montreal. 
Manitoba  Vice-President — Mr.  M.  F.  Christie,  Winnipeg. 
British  Columbia  Vice-President — Mr.   James  Ramsay, 
Vancouver. 

Nova  Scotia  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards,  [Lon- 
donderry. 

Mr.  Edwards. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  this  nomination.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
done  anything  specially  to  deserve  it.  Manufacturing  with 
us  is  conducted  oin  the  usual  scale  of  progress,  and  there 
are  no  features  that  warrant  anything  specially  from  me 
on  this  occasion.  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  remarks  to  you  later  in  connectioin  with  a  proposal 
which  I  judge  the  Secretary  will  read,  and  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  then.    I  thank  you  again  for  this  honor. 

Mr.  Gordon. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  honoT  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  appointing  me  Vice-President  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  It  seems  to  be  a  day  of  surprises.  I  am  also 
surprised  that  I  should  have  been  appointed  because  I  really 
have  not  worked  very  hard  for  the  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation. I  have  been  too  busy  with  my  own  business.  I  see 
from  these  Reports  that  have  been  made  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  I  will  do  my 
share  in  the  coming  year. 

Vice-President  for  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Fredericton. 

Vice-President  for  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan — Mr.  W. 
H.  Clark,  Edmonton. 

Treasurer — Mr.  George  Booth,  Toronto.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Booth. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  yoiu 
for  again  conferring  this  honor  upon  me.  To  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  pleasure,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if 
you  let  me  oiff.  For  so  many  years  I  have  met  the  gentle- 
men around  me  that  it  seems  to  me  I  belong  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  suppose  I  do;  but  in  years  gone  by  it  was  not 
as  easy  a  position  as  it  is  to-day.  We  had  then  toi  go 
around  to  the  banks  and  try  to  borrow  a  little  money  from 
them,  and  go  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
get  their  names  on  paper,  so  that  we  could  carry  it  through; 
but  now  there  seems  to  be  no  trouble  at  all.  As  to  raising 
the  fees  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  I  hope  we  will 
never  interfere  with  the  two  lower  ones,  the  $10  and  $15, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  would  not  hurt  some  of  our 
larger  manufacturers  if  they  paid  $.500.  It  would  not 
mean  to  them  as  much  as  it  does  to  some  who  only  pay 
$10.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  con- 
tinuing me  in  your  confidence. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Murray. — Just  here  let  me  state,  since  this  Conven- 
tion began  a  number  of  names  have  been  handed  in  to  me 
of  people  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve  on 
the  committees.  These  names  were  reported  to  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  and  the  action  they  took  was  that,  as  the 
full  complement  of  names  had  been  submitted,  and  as  the 
time  had  passed  for  nomination  of  members  of  committees, 
they  could  not  see  their  way  dear  to  accept  them.  I  wish 
to  state,  however,  that  all  committees  have  power  to  add 
to  their  numbers,  and  I  am  instructed  to  suggest  toi  the 
Chairman  of  each  committee  that  the  names  which  have 
been  handed  to  me  should,  by  their  own  action,  be  added. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  that  finishes  the  regular 
order  of  business,  but  there  are  several  items  of  new  busi- 
ness.   I  would  now  call  on  Mr.  George. 
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Thanks  to  Ketirliig  President. 

Mr.  George. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a 
resolution  to  present  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  I  am  not  going  to  add  anything  to  it  in 
the  way  of  amplification,  as  I  believe  the  resolution  will 
co'nvey  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  moved  by  myself,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Sherrard,  and 
resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  at  the  close  of  another  successful  year,  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  Association  by  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley,  and  to  acknowledge  how  much  of 
that  success  is  due  to  his  leadership,  his  good  business 
judgment  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  has  performed 
every  duty  of  his  office. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Assoiciation  be  instructed  to  make  tangible  recogni- 
tion of  their  appreciation  of  these  services. 

Mr.  Sherrard. — 1  have  very  much  pleasure,  on  behalf 
of  the  Montreal  Branch,  in  seconding  the  motion.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  refer  to  Mr.  Rowley  as  the  '•Match- 
less" President,  but  he  has  followed  a  list  of  very  worthy 
Presidents,  and  he  has  done  very  well,  and  we  are  proud 
of  him,  as  we  are  proud  of  all  our  past  Presidents.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Curry. — I  heartily  endorse  this  resolution.  How  will 
you  pass  it?    By  a  rising  vote? 

(The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  and  pro- 
longed applause. ) 

Mr.  Rowley. — iMr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  and  am  very  appreciative  to  iMt.  George 
and  to  Mr.  Sherrard  for  the  cordial  way  in  which  they  worded 
and  you  received  this  resolution.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  do 
my  duty  faithfully  and  well  to  the  Association  and  by  you 
all.  One  of  the  duties  of  my  office  was  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness and  to  preside  at  your  meetings  on  a  business  basis,  so 
as  not  to  have  too  much  talk  about  too  little;  perhaps  I  have 
too  strongly  urged  this  meeting  and  some  of  our  members 
to  attend  strictly  to  business  'before  us.  However  that  may  be, 
pray  ibe  assured  that  I  sincerely  thank  you  all.  You  are  all 
good  fellows,  so  it  was  easy  for  me  to  get  on  very  well  with 
you  without  having  any  serious  friction.  As  a  matchmaker 
and  like  all  match-makers,  we  have  to  have  something  about 
us  that  will  light  when  it  is  rubbed  hard  or  touched  up  too 
sharply,  and  maybe  that's  w*hy  I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  explosive 
at  times.  However  that  may  be,  tlie  man  who  knows  his  own 
weaknesses  is  best  able  to  curb  some  of  them,  and  so  I  feel 
that  nobody  has  said  anything  about  me  or  against  me  that 
I  could  not  have  said  worse  about  and  against  mjself. 

Let  me  now  retire  on  the  "Reserve  of  Officers,"  but  let  me 
still  come  to  your  Committee  meetings,  attend  your  Councils 
and  help  this  grand  Association  in  every  way  at  all  times, 
for  I  shall  remain  always  ready  to  rejoin  the  colors  if  the 
bugle  calls  and  there  is  any  special  duty  to  ibe  done. 

Branch  for  Ottawa. 

The  President. — I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a 
communication  from  the  Ottawa  members. 

Mr.  Murray  read  a  communication  asking  that  a  branch 
of  the  Association  be  established  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Sparks. — Much  has  been  said  here  during  the  course 
of  this  convention  towards  the  encouragement  of  getting 
new  members  and  raising  a  greater  revenue.  I  might  say, 
gentlemen,  that  this  will  be  certainly  a  step  towards  that 
end.  While  we  have  members  interested  in  this  Associa- 
tion from  Ottawa,  we  have  not,  I  feel,  half  of  the  repre- 
sentation the  manufacturers  of  that  district  might  have. 


and  this,  I  think,  will  fall  right  in  line  with  the  efforts 
being  made  towards  increasing  the  membership,  and  I 
think  if  this  resolution  is  endorsed  by  the  Association,  that 
next  year  you  will  find  a  very  much  larger  representation 
from  Ottawa  and  a  very  live  Branch  of  the  Association 
there  at  the  Capital  City,  where  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very 
necessary  there  should  be  some  committee  or  some  organi- 
zatiom.  When  gentlemen  who  are  doing  business  with  the 
Government  come  there  we  would  like  to  have  a  Secretary 
there  to  look  after  them  and  direct  them  in  their  needs.  I 
believe  if  this  is  passed  the  Association  as  a  whole  will 
appreciate  a  Branch  organization  in  the  Capital  City. 

Mr.  Rowley. — I  heartily  endorse  all  that.  I  would  like 
tO'  remind  Mr.  Sparks  that  it  is  not  only  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
but  it  is  Ottawa  and  the  whole  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  that 
wants  the  Branch. 

The  President. — Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  the  Ottawa 


MR.  S.  B.  BRUSH 

(Brush  &  Co.) 

Chairman  Toronto  Branch 


gentlemen  if  this  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  ways  and  means? 

Mr.  Sparks. — Whatever  the  usual  procedure  is.  I  wasn't 
quite  aware. 

(Consent  given.) 

Next  Annual  Meeting. 

The  President. — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  place 
for  our  next  annual  meeting.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Edwards  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Edwards. — I  want  to  officially  and  formally  invite 
the  Association  to  meet  in  Plalifax  next  year.  This  is  on 
the  part  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  In  making  this  foirmal  invitation,  I 
don't  want  it  to  be  thought  that  it  is  not  backed  up  by  the 
very  warmest  feelings  of  cordiality  and  hope  and  knowledge 
that  such  a  meeting  would  be  one  of  pleasure  to  you  all. 
Not  only  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  of  the  Association,  but 
other  bodies  in  Halifax,  are  behind  this  invitation,  and  I 
know  that  everything  would  be  done  that  is  possible  to  make 
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the  visit  a  success.    You  met  in  Halifax  in  1902,  I  think, 
ten  years  ago  it  will  be,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there  was  ho 
voice  raised  afterwards  finding  fault  with  the  arrangements 
under  which  that  meeting  was  conducted  ov  the  manner  in 
which  entertainment  was  served  out  to  the  members  at  that 
time.    The  banquet  that  closed  the  Convention  was  one  of 
singular  interest;  the  speeches  were  good;  the  resolutions 
were  good,  and  there  was  one  of  them,  in  fact,  that  has 
come  down  as  a  classic  almost  from  the  echoes  of  that 
meeting — I  refer  to  the  Halifax  resolution  of  1902.    I  may 
say  that  the  demand  for  soda  water  the  next  day  after  that 
banquet  in  Halifax  was  unprecedented.     (Laughter.)  I 
have  noit  the  honor  to  be  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  nor  a  resi- 
dent of  Halifax,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  I  have  visited  in  Halifax  often  enough,  to  know 
that  everything  will  be  done  to  make  the  visit  a  success,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  Halifax  themselves,  but  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  proivince.    There  are  a  good  many  things  of 
interest  down  there.    You  will  find  probably  more  manu- 
facturing going  on  than  is  known  in  the  West.    We  can 
show  you  the  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  Canada;  we 
can  show  you  the  largest  colliery  in  Canada,  and  we  can 
show  you  one  of  the  largest  producing  shafts  of  coal,  I 
think,  in  the  world.    There  are  industries  of  all  sorts  run- 
ning through  the  Province,  and  the  scenic  views  and  the 
side-trips  that  could  be  taken  would  all'  combine,  I  think, 
to  make  the  visit  one  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  you  all 
as  manufacturers,  which  is  the  main  thing  we  are  after. 
We  can  show  you  the  new  Canadian  Navy,  for  one  thing; 
we  can  show  you  the  dock-yard,  and  we  can  show  you  the 
place  where  the  future  Navy  of  Canada  is  going  to  be 
built.     I  won't  detain  the  meeting  any  longer.     I  would 
simply  point  out  that  Nova  Scotia  has  a  lot  of  manufac- 
turing; that  the  friends  here  would  find  it  of  interest  to 
come  down  and  see  us;  that  we  pay  out  about  four  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  wages  in  manufacturing 
institutions;  we  have  an  invested  capital  there  of  about 
$35,000,000  and  an  output  of  well  over  $50,000,000  in 
manufactured  goods,  so  that  I  think  you  would  find  some- 
thing of  interest  to  see  throughout  the  country.    I  hope  you 
will  all  come  and  bring  your  wives  and  friends  with  you, 
and  we  will  try  to  make  your  visit  as  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting as  possible. 

Mr.  G.  Henderson  (Halifax). — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, I  can't  lose  the  opportunity  oif  trying  to  impress  upon 
you  all,  as  a  Haligonian,  how  anxious  we  are  that  you  come 
next  year  to  Halifax.  The  time  would  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  It  is  the  city  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  coiuntry.  That,  if  it  had  no  other  interest,  must  give 
it  an  unquestioned  interest  to-day.  It  is  the  metropolitan 
city  of  the  Province  from  w^hich  we  take  our  own  Chair- 
man this  year,  although  at  the  present  time  he  does  not 
reside  in  Nova  Scotia,  another  point  that  is  rather  difficult 
to  confute,  I  think;  and  I  have  in  this  somewhat  bulky  legal- 
looking  envelope  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  proof 
that  we  want  you  there.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
Board  oif  Trade  urging  it  most  strongly;  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  Branch  ot  our  Association  there  presenting 
their  claim,  and  a  telegram  from  the  President  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Coal  and  Steel  Company,  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
tries in  the  whole  country,  and  many  others  which  I  need 
not  enumerate.  Somewhere  in  the  general  Reports  you 
will  find  a  reference  tO'  the  smaller  Branches  not  being  as 
vigorous  and  not  showing  a  hardy  growth,  in  fact  in  some 
instances  showing  some  decline,  and  we  want  tO'  offset  that 


in  Nova  Scotia.  It  seems  to  me,  by  holding  your  conven- 
tion in  the  City  of  Halifax  next  year,  that  we  will  not  only 
get  great  good  to  o!ur  Branch  down  there,  but  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  equal  good  to  the  Association  generally.  I  hope 
you  will  take  that  into  your  consideration,  and  remember, 
toio,  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  good  time  when  you  come 
down  there.  Of  course,  I  have  heard  a  gentleman  here  on 
my  immediate  right  express  a  stern  determination  to  do 
nothing  but  business  at  these  gatherings.  I  guarantee  he 
will  find  it  an  utter  impossibility  in  the  City  of  Halifax.  In 
other  words,  I  feel  the  demand  for  soda  water  the  night 
after  our  banquet  in  Halifax  will  be  greater  than  that 
unprecedented  occasion  some  years  ago..  Gentlemen,  come 
to  Halifax. 

Mr.  Henderson  (Windsor). — I  think  these  gentlemen 
who  have  so  eloquently  pictured  the  advantages  of  going 
to  Halifax  will  know  that  I  am  not  opposing  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  well  know  I  contended 
for  this  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Halifax  before  very 
hard  indeed.  I  remember  very  well  that  meeting,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  down  there,  but  unfortunately  we  are 
already  pledged  to  go  to  Ottawa.  This  meeting  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Ottawa,  but  for  reasons  which  we  all 
kno'W  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  meeting  there,  and  it 
was  held  in  Toronto  on  the  understanding  that  next  year  it 
would  be  held  in  Ottawa.  At  the  same  time,  I  suggest,  if 
we  can  look  far  enough  ahead,  that  the  year  after  we  go 
to  Halifax. 

Mr.  Rowley. — Mr.  President,  I  am  a  little  like  Desde- 
mona,  who  saw  divided  duty.  I  am  a  native  of  Nova  Scoitia, 
and  I  have  resided  in  Halifax;  therefore  I  have  got  it  over 
the  mover;  and  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Henderson  has  so 
kindly  said,  in  reminding  you  of  your  promise,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  Ottawa  is  the  place  where  they  make  the  Navy, 
where  they  make  the  Prime  Minister;  Ottawa  is  the  place 
of  the  most  extended  and  magnificent  views  anywhere  in 
Canada.  In  the  Ottawa  Valley  these  are  to  be  found.  As 
for  the  largest  mines  and  minerals,  I  will  not  say,  but  I 
can  tell  you  there  is  an  establishment  across  the  river  from 
Ottawa,  at  Hull,  which  is  the  very  largest  of  its  kind  and 
the  most  unique  under  the  British  flag.  Soi,  if  you  want 
anything  of  magnificence  and  magnitude,  we  have  got  it  ay 
in  Ottawa.  But,  above  and  beyond  all  that,  we  have  the 
promise  of  this  Association  that  the  meeting  will  be  held 
there.  And  I  have  this  telegram  now  to  read:  "Ottawa 
extends  to  the  Manufacturers'  Association  the  most  cor- 
dial invitation  to.  hold  the  next  Convention  in  Ottawa. 
Come  to  the  City  Beautiful.  You  will  receive  a  right  royal 
welcome.  Yours  sincerely,  Charles  Hoipewell,  Mayor."  Now, 
I  am  ready  to  go  to  Halifax,  not  to  drink  soda  water,  but  I 
do  think  Ottawa  is  entitled  in  every  way  to  the  convention 
next  year,  and  I  promise  my  brother  Bluenoises  that  I  will 
do  everything  I  can,  if  there  is  even  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  year  after  that  should  be 
Halifax,  to  get  it  there,  but  Ottawa  must  have  it  next  year, 
if  you  please.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  oiut  of  it,  and 
therefore  I  don't  have  to  uTge  it  any  further. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  this  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President. — If  there  is  nothing  further  before  the 
meeting  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

At  12.50  p.m.,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McNaught,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


93.  Agricultural  3Iafhiuerj-. — A  South  African  company  is 

in  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  and  asks  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the 
same. 

94.  Alumina  Sulphate. — A  Lancashire  firm  of  manufacturers 

wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  alumina  sulphate. 

95.  Bedsteads. — A  Havana  firm  desires  to  receive  catalogues 

and  price  lists  of  iron  and  brass  bedsteads. 

96.  Blankets. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  b'ankets.  Good 
references  are  given. 

97.  Brushes  and  Brooms. — A  South  African  firm  wishes  to 

get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushes 

and  brooms.    Good  references  are  given. 

98.  Carriage  Faints  and  Varnislies. — A  firm  in  Barbadoes 

wishes  to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  carriage  paints  and  varnishes. 

99.  Chairs. — A  New  York  firm  of  exporters  is  in  the  market 

for  chair  stock,  including  maple,  beech  or  birch  with 
spindle  back  and  cane  back  and  cane  seat.  The  firm 
is  well  established. 

100.  Chemicals. — A  Lancashire    firm    of    manufacturers  is 

desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  blue  green  oxide. 

101.  Churns,  Cream  Separators  and  Dairy  Utensils. — A  South 

African  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  these  supplies. 

102.  Corliss  Jfachinery. — A  large  firm  in  Havana  asks  for  the 

exclusive  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
this  line. 

103.,  Concrete  Mixers. — A  firm  of  Buenos  Ayres  engineers  is 
in  the  market  for  concrete  mixers.  Quotations  should 
be  c.i.f.  Buenos  Ayres. 

104.  Cornndnm. — An  English    firm    enquires    for  Canadian 

shippers  of  corundum. 

105.  Dried  and  Preserved  Fruits. — An  Antwerp  firm  is  in  the 

market  for  dried  and  preserved  fruits. 

10€.  Electric  Signs. — A  Canadian  firm  makes  enquiry  for 
Canadian  concerns  who  manufacture  and  erect  electric 
signs. 

107.  Flour. — A  West  Indies  firm  wishes  to  communicate  with 

Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

108.  Flour.^A  South  African  firm  wishes -to  be  placed  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour. 


109.  Flour. — A  Newfoundland    firm    wishes   to    secure  the 

representation  of  a  line  of  Canadian  flour. 

110.  Furniture. — A  Havana  firm   of  commission  merchants 

asks  for  catalogues  nad  prices  of  furniture  of  Canadian 
manufacture. 

111.  Furniture. — A  South  African  house  of  commission  agents 

wishes  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
furniture. 

112.  Furniture. — A  South  African  correspondent  enquires  for 

hall  tables,  benches  for  verandas,  reading  room  chairs 
and  other  furniture,  and  wishes  to  secure  catalogues 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

113.  Furniture. — A  Newfoundland  firm  wishes  to  get  in  com- 

munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  furniture. 

114.  Gasoline  Engines. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  of  engineers 

wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  gasoline  engines. 

115.  Hog  Casings. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  sup- 

plies of  hog  casings  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  purchasers. 

116.  Hults,  Spokes  and  Wheel  Rims. — A  South  African  firm 

is  in  the  market  for  hubs,  spokes  and  wheel  rims  and 
wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  the  same. 

117.  Lanterns  and  Tinware. — A  Newfoundland  firm  wishes  to 

get  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
lanterns  and  tinware. 

118.  Lumber. — A  Bristol  firm  enquires  for  hardwood  lumber 

planks,  deals  and  boards,  also  dowels,  blinds,  rollers, 
etc. 

lis.  Monel  >Ietal  or  >'ickel  Copper  .411oy. — A  Scotch  firm 
makes  enquiry  for  Canadian  exporters  of  monel  metal 
supplied  in  rolled  sheets. 

120.  Pai)er. — A  South  African  firm  is  in  the  market  for  wrap- 

ping paper,  paper  boxes,  stationery,  etc.,  and  wishes  to 
get  into  communication  with  Canadian  mannfacturers. 

121.  Paper. — A  Lancashire  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper. 

122.  Paper  Bottles. — A  Canadian  firm  is  in  the  market  for 

paper  bottles.  The  firm  in  question  will  use  large 
quantities. 

123.  Paper  Cups. — An  English  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  cups  with  paper 
lids,  suitable  for  holding  one-half  pint  and  one  pint 
measures. 

124.  Pine. — A  Scotch  firm  of  timber  merchants  wishes  to 

secure  quotations  on  white  or  Norway  pine.  Specifi- 
cations will  be  given  on  application. 

125.  Plush  Robes. — Enquiry  is  made  hy  a  United  States  manu- 

facturer of  plush  robes. 

126.  Portable  Houses. — A  New  York  firm  of  exporters  have 

an  enquiry  from  South  America  for  portable  houses 
and  wish  to  obtain  catalogues  and  prices  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 
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THE  CONVENTION  BANQUET 

The  Annual  Meeting  Was  Brought  to  a  Close  by  a  Banquet  Which  Was  Marked 
by  Much  Oratory  and  Enthusiasm.    A  Brilliant  Gathering. 


A FITTING  close  to  the  Convention  was  the  banquet  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  spacious  dining  room  of  the 
King  Edward  was  tastefully  decorated  with  cui 
flowers,  while  an  orchestra  played  while  the  menu  was  being 
served.  Among  those  at  the  head  table  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  N.  Curry,  were  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gibson,  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Aikins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley,  Prof.  Stephen 
Leacock,  Mr.  Richard  Grigg,  Mr.  Wm.  Greig,  Mr.  George  Booth, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson.  Dr.  Coulter,  Sir  Wm.  Mackenzie,  Sir 
Wm.  Whyte,  Mr.  D.  A.  Gordon,  and  .Mr.  S.  B.  Brush. 

After  the  members  and  guests  had  partaken  of  a  well 
selected  menu,  the  President,  Mr.  N.  Curry,  proposed  the  toast 
to  the  King,  which  was  enthusiastically  responded  to  by  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  will  now  ask  you  to  fill  your 
glasses  and  drink  to  "  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. ' 

The  Lieut.-Governor  of  Ontario. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson. — Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  "be  very  much  disposed  to 
join  with  you  in  rapidly  disposing  of  these  formal  toasts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  programme  so  that  you  may  as  soon  as 
possible  get  down  to  the  real  work  of  the  evening.  1  have 
to  thank  you  indeed  for  the  compliment  paid  me  by  inviting 
me  to  be  here  present  to-night.  As  the  representative  of  the 
Crown  in  this  Province,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  witnessing  the  manifestations  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  which  have  been  in  evidence  during  the  evening.  We 
are  a  loyal  people.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Dominion  when  there  was  less  doubt  about  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  throne  than  to-day.  (Applause.) 
The  existence  of  the  attachment  is  undou'bted.  The  future 
testimony  in  the  shape  of  formal  relationship  may  give  rise 
to  some  differences  of  opinion,  there  being  those  who  are  ready 
to  enter  into  bonds  of  obligation  at  once  while  others  prefer 
to  remain  satisfied  with  the  ties  of  filial  affection  which  are 
equally  strong,  and  rest  satisfied  till  the  natural  process  of 
evolution  brings  us  down  to  a  permanent  condition  of  relation- 
ship, whatever  that  may  be.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  profound 
satisfaction  that  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
for  a  long  time  past  there  is  not  and  has  not  been  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  disposition  to  wander  away  or  to  lessen  in 
any  degree  the  attachment  between  Canada  and  the  mother 
country.  (Applause.)  It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  talk  like  this.  It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  be  present 
at  an  assembly  that  refuses  to  allow  the  menu  to  be  disposed 
of  without  interlarding  it  with  "  Rule  Britannia "  and  *'  God 
save  the  King,"  just  at  a  time  when  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  is  landing  upon  our  shores,  (Hear,  hear),  and  about 
to  become  the  Governor-General  of  this  Dominion.  I  would 
feel  almost  tempted  to  telegraph  or  send  him  a  message  by 
wireless  of  what  has  taken  place  here  to-night. 

Distributors  of  Wealth. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  read  the  Address  of  my  friend  the  retir- 
ing President,  a  very  able  document  which  I  will  not  attempt 
to  criticize  because  that  would  get  me  into  trouble.    I  have 


also  read  in  some  evening  newspaper  or  heard  that  it  ap- 
peared in  some  evening  newspaper  that  this  convention  of 
manufacturers  represents  half  a  billion  of  dollars  of  money 
and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  one  of  the  serious  subjects 
of  discussion  during  your  meetings  was  whether  any  im- 
provement could  be  made  upon  the  distribution  of  that  vast 
amount  of  wealth.  (Laughter.)  There  may  be  those  who 
think  that  such  might  be  the  case.  However  that  may  be, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  there  is  really  no  interest 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whatever  class  you  may  mention, 
that  is  so  largely  composed  of  distributors  of  wealth  as  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  wish  you  all 
success  as  an  Association  in  connection  with  your  delibera- 
tions, 1  wish  you  all  success  in  the  various  industries  that 
you  represent,  and  once  more  thank  you  for  the  honor  and 
compliment  paid  me  to-night  by  your  invitation.  (Applause.) 

Wireless  Message  from  Earl  Grey. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  have  a  telegram  I  would  like 
to  read  you.  This  is  a  wireless  message  from  Earl  Grey. 
"  W.  H.  Rowley,  President  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Toronto,  Ontario.  Please  convey  to  officers  and  members 
of  your  Association  grateful  thanks  from  myself.  Lady  Grey 
and  my  daughters  for  most  kind  message.  We  are  all  very 
sorry  to  lea.ve  Canada  and  hope  we  may  hear  from  time  to 
time  of  the  success,  prosperity  and  well  being  of  all  your 
members.    Au  revoir. 

"  (Sgd.)  Grey." 

This  message  was  received  with  cheers. 
The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as 
follows: 

Address  of  President. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  for  the  honor  which 
they  have  bestowed  on  me  in  selecting  me  to  fill  the  very 
important  and  honorable  position  of  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion. That  it  is  indeed  an  honor  can  be  adjudged  from  the 
fact  that  the  constituent  industries  of  this  great  institution 
represent  a  capital  of  about  $1,200,000,000.00,  having  an  annual 
output  of  manufactured  goods  exceeding  $1,800,000,000.00  and 
paying  out  annually  in  wages,  $250,000,000.00. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  showing  could  not  have  toeen 
made  without  protection  for  our  industries  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  present  and  future  success  of  this  enormous  business 
is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  tariff.  From  the  inception 
of  the  National  Policy,  until  a'bout  a  year  ago,  the  Tariff  was 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  lowering  of  certain  duties  since 
that  time  has  injured  some  of  us,  the  threatened  lowering 
of  others  and  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  would  hav? 
injured  all  of  us,  but  happily  these  troubles  have  passed  away 
and  we  can  now  look  forward  with  confidence. 

While  this  Association  is  absolutely  non-political,  nearly 
every  manufacturer  was  very  deeply  interested  in  the  late 
elections  and  was  bound  to  side  against  Reciprocity,  feeling 
that  it  was  the  first  serious  step  towards  destroying  our 
National  Policy,  the  Policy  that  has  done  so  much  to  develop 
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and  build  up  Canada.  From  a  business  point  of  view  the 
issue  narrowed  down  to  tlie  question  of  whether  our  wheat 
should  be  ground  in  Canadian  or  American  mills;  whether 
our  pulpwood  should  'be  converted  into  paper  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States;  whether  our  meat  and  fish  packing  estab- 
lishments should  remain  and  grow  at  home  or  abroad;  whether 
our  exports  should  be  hauled  in  Canadian  cars  over  Canadian 
railways  to  Canadian  ports,  to  be  loaded  in  Canadian  vessels 
for  shipment  abroad,  or  whether  they  should  he  hauled  in 
American  cars  over  American  railways  to  American  ports. 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  people  have  said 
at  the  polls,  in  a  very  decisive  manner,  that  they  will  not  have 
Reciprocity,  and  that  all  industries  of  Canada  are  to  have 
adequate  protection. 

Effect  of  Trade  Depression  in  U.  S. 

Our  neighibors  to  the  south  are  now  experiencing  severe 
trade  depression,  which  is  likely  to  grow  worse  during  the 
Presidential  Election  year.  This  will  mean  that  slaughter 
prices  will  be  quoted  on  American  goods  for  export  to  Canada. 
In  abnormal  situations  like  the  present,  even  our  present 
protection  is  not  adequate,  unless  all  our  huyers,  from  our 
great  railways  down  to  the  smallest  purchaser,  will  give 
preference  to  Canadian  goods,  and  bear  in  mind  that  heavy 
huying  abroad  at  this  critical  period  is  liable  to  create  trade  de- 
pression at  home.  The  head  of  one  of  our  great  railways,  speak- 
ing at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  road  last  week,  stated  that 
manufacturers  should  now  make  necessary  additions  to  their 
plants  to  enable  them  to  supply  our  home  markets.  This  is 
very  significant  and  encouraging,  coming  from  the  source 
that  it  did,  and  1  hope  that  our  mem'bers  will  carefully  con- 
sider it.  At  the  present  time  Canadian  trade  is  good,  everybody 
is  busy,  labor  is  in  great  demand  and  well  paid,  and  if  we  do 
not  forget  the  motto  "  Made  in  Canada,"  U.  S.  depression  will 
aot  cross  our  line  fence. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  during  the  past  year 
about  alleged  grievances  the  grain  growers  and  farmers  have 
against  the  manufacturer.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  certain 
persons  and  certain  papers,  that  ought  to  know  better,  have 
tried  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  this  feeling.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  this  feeling  should  exist.  If  the 
North-west  grain  grower  will  remember  that  it  was  the  money, 
business  ability  and  courage  of  the  captains  of  industry  in 
the  East  that  built  the  great  railways  from  the  Bast  to  the 
West,  and  secured  the  North- West  for  Canada;  that  farm 
machinery  in  Canada  is  not  dear,  that  he  is  indebted  to  the 
inventive  skill  of  the  manufacturer  for  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  farm  machinery,  enabling  him  to  work  more  land  now 
with  10  men  than  he  could  30  years  ago  with  50,  that  he  can 
make  more  money  growing  grain  in  Canada  than  anywhere  on 
earth,  he  will  be  content  with  the  present  Tariff,  and  further, 
if  he  will  look  into  the  matter  he  will  find  that  the  percentage 
of  profits  on  money  invested  in  the  grain  growing  business 
is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
Nearly  all  manufacturing  is  done  to-day  by  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, whose  'bonds  and  shares  can  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market  at  prices  that  will  yield  from  5  to  8%.  Practically  all 
these  concerns  have  sound  value  behind  their  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stock.  Where  there  is  watered  stock  it  is  common  stock 
and  does  not  effect  the  value  of  the  preferred.  We  manufac- 
turers will  be  very  glad  to  have  our  grain  growing  and  farm- 
ing friends  become  financially  interested  in  the  manufacturing 
business  by  purchasing  our  bonds  and  shares.  We  also  ask 
them  to  remember  that  we,  and  those  dependent  on  our  indus- 
tries, supply  a  very  large  home  market,  over  80%  of  our  farm 
products  being  consumed  in  Canada;  but  greater  than  all  these 
reasons  why  manufacturing  should  be  encouraged  in  Can- 


ada by  the  farmers  is  that  all  farmers'  sons  do  not  want  to  be 
farmers,  and  if  they  cannot  find  business  at  home  that  suits 
them  they  will  seek  it  abroad. 

Past  Fiscal  Experiments. 

It  is  estimated  that  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Policy,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  lost  over  2,00€,000 
population  for  want  of  suitable  employment  at  home.  In  my 
native  Province,  Nova  Scotia,  some  misguided  people  still  talk 
of  the  good  old  days  when  they  had  reciprocity.  The  condi- 
tions then  were  that  the  farmer  sent  his  surplus  products  to 
New  England.  The  money  received  was  used  to  bring  up  and 
educate  his  sons  and  daughters,  in  many  cases  the  farm  was 
mortgaged  to  assist  in  the  raising  and  educating  of  the  family, 
and  when  all  this  was  done  these  sons  and  daughters  were 
sent  off  to  Uncle  Sam — the  last  state  of  that  farmer  was  worse 
than  the  first  and  our  population  remained  stationary,  that  is 
what  reciprocity  did  for  Nova  Scotia.  Uncle  Sam  bought  and 
used  our  farm  products  and  more  than  got  his  money  back  in 
the  flower  of  our  young  population. 

During  the  recent  elections  a  New  Yorker  defined  Reci- 
procity as  an  arrangement  whereby  you  got  the  other  fellow's 
and  kept  your  own — Nova  Scotia  was  the  other  fellow,  but 
there  is  another  Reciprocity  that  we  can  all  welcome,  that  is. 
Reciprocity  between  the  Provinces  of  our  great  Dominion.  Let 
the  fisherman  and  the  apple  grower  of  Nova  Scotia  send 
their  surplus  products  to  the  North-West  in  exchange  for 
flour  and  wheat;  let  the  coal  miner  of  Nova  Scotia  send  his 
coal  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
articles;  let  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  East  send  their  manufac- 
tured articles  to  the  North-West  in  exchange  for  grain,  and 
let  British  Columbia  send  coal,  lumber  and  fish  in  exchange 
for  flour,  grain  and  other  farm  products;  this  is  all  the  Reci- 
procity we  need.  Probably  more  of  Canada's  big  men  of  to-day 
are  from  the  farm  than  from  any  other  single  calling,  and 
many  of  our  farmers  of  to-day  will  live  to  see  their  sons, 
now  growing  up,  occupying  prominent  positions  in  our  manu- 
facturing industries.  I  believe  it  is  only  necessary  for  our 
farmer  friends  to  understand  these  matters  to  have  them 
working  with  us.  Many  of  them  are  now  shareholders  in  our 
enterprises,  but  we  hope  to  see  very  many  more  of  them  with 
us. 

A  Union  of  Interests. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  incorporating  the  Town  of  Am- 
herst, we  wanted  a  design  and  motto  for  the  town  seal.  We 
flnal'ly  decided  on  the  figure  of  a  farmer  grasping  the  hand 
of  a  manufacturer,  with  the  motto  "  Agriculture  and  Manu- 
facturing Hand  in  Hand,"  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
gone  on  just  that  way  ever  since.  The  farmers  in  that 
vicinity  are  large  holders  of  the  manufacturing  companies' 
shares — they  find  their  best  market  in  the  town,  and  the 
factories  get  their  best  officials  and  workmen  from  the  farms. 
This  village  of  2,000  people  has  grown  to  a  town  of  10,000, 
with  a  factory  pay  roll  of  $1,000,000  per  year.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  member  of  this  Association  to  cultivate 
co-operation  and  good  feeling  with  the  farming  and  all  other 
industries. 

If  our  railways,  manufacturing,  banking,  farming,  lumber- 
ing, fishing,  mining,  and  other  interests,  will  live  up  to  the 
mottoes,  "  Canada  for  the  Canadians,"  "  Made  in  Canada," 
"  Canadian  Home  Markets,"  Canada  will  make  a  record  for 
development  and  nation  building  that  has  never  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  if  we  are  to  accomplish  this, 
we  must  not  have  the  West  divided  against  the  East,  or  one 
industry  against  another.  There  is  work  enough,  profit  enough 
and  honor  enough  for  all. 
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Improve  the  Highways. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  I  should  like  to  put  this  Associa- 
tion on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  substantial  assistance  from 
the  Dominion  Government  towards  improvement  of  our  pub- 
lic highways.  I  believe  that  money  spent  on  permanent  public 
highways  will  return  interest  many  times  over.  The  cost 
of  cartage  would  be  reduced  nearly  one-half,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  vehicles  and  horses  would  be  greatly  lessened;  farm 
property  would  increase  in  value,  money  left  in  the  country 
from  increased  tourist  traffic  would  run  into  large  figures. 

We  also  approve  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Tariff 
Commission.  The  manufacturer  is  the  one  most  interested 
in  the  Tariff  and  is  the  one  best  acquainted  with  its  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  manufacturer  leads  a  very  strenu- 
ous life — he  is  constantly  inventing  new  machines,  devising 
new  methods  of  increased  production,  economy  in  handling 
materials,  economy  in  management,  etc.  So  rapidly  do  these 
changes  come  that  sometimes  the  up-to-date  plant  of  last  year 
is  out  of  date  this  year.  He  is  scouring  the  earth  for  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead  or  any  other  thing  that  can  be 
used  as  raw  material.  The  farmer  is  indebted  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  the  wonderful  improvement  in  farm  machinery; 
the  householder  for  the  modern  conveniences  of  living,  the 
travelling  public  for  the  up-to-date  railway  and  steamship 
transportation,  for  the  automobile  and  for  the  comforts  of 
modern  hotels,  the  large  manufacturer  must  know  all  about 
transportation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  must  know  about 
tariffs  of  all  nations;  he  must  meet  improvements  of  his  com- 
petitors at  home  and  abroad  with  improvements.  All  of  this 
training  and  experience  has  created  a  body  of  business  men 
who  are  to-day  the  leading  factors  in  the  building-up  of  this 
country,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  Canada  to  develop  the  country — we  must  go  abroad 
for  money  and  must  give  the  lenders  interest  or  dividends 
on  their  investment,  and  to  make  sure  that  we  can  do  this, 
we  must  have  an  equita'ble,  adequate  and  permanent  tariff. 
This  Association  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  and 
co-operate  with  the  Government  or  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Future  of  the  Association. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  word  to  our  members.  While 
the  growth  of  this  Association  has  been  rapid,  we  want  it  to 
grow  faster.  We  want  more  members.  Our  annual  dues  are 
very  low,  the  minimum  being,  including  Industrial  Canada, 
only  $10.00  for  a  Company  employing  less  than  50  hands.  Our 
Association  employs  high  class  experts  in  Railway  and  Trans- 
portation, Customs  and  Tariff  and  Insurance  Departments. 
Members  can  get  accurate  information  and  sound  advice  on 
these  matters;  also  on  general  commercial  intelligence,  par- 
liamentary matters,  etc.,  without  charge. 

Every  manufacturer  should  belong  to  this  Association  and 
large  concerns  controlling  more  than  one  plant  should,  in 
addition  to  head  office  members,  have  a  member  elected  for 
each  plant. 

Our  maximum  fees  should  be  raised.  We  need  more  funds 
to  continue  our  educational  work.  The  people  from  abroad 
who  are  making  their  homes  in  Canada  come  very  generally 
with  open  minds  as  to  our  industrial  life.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  place  in  their  homes,  as  soon  as  established, 
literature  conveying  our  ideas  of  Canadian  citizenship.  Wc 
should  advise  them  to  become  British  subjects.  We  should 
show  them  our  wonderful  natural  resources  and  make  them 
realize  that  they  are  partners  in  this  inheritance  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Canadian  people  to  develop  these  re- 
sources. We  should  convince  them  that  our  raw  materials 
should  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  That  to  accomplish  this 
we  must  have  an  equita'ble,  adequate  and  permanent  tariff; 
that  the  home  market  is  the  best  market  for  everybody;  that 


the  pessimist  and  kicker  is  not  a  happy  man;  that  it  is  best 
to  be  with  the  progressive  people;  that  no  single  industry  can 
flourish  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  expense  of  the  others; 
that  sectional  jealousy  should  not  exist  and  that  this  Assc-ia- 
tion  is  working  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Prefereutial  Trade. 

Another  matter  that  should  be  taken  up  is  Preferential 
Trade  within  the  Empire.  The  killing  of  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States  has  very  greatly  raised  our  standing  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  has  brought  this  question  to  the  front 
again.  Mr.  Balfour  is  now  very  strongly  advising  the  Mother- 
land to  meet  Canada  half-way,  and  I  think  this  Association 
should  take  a  leading  part  in  placing  this  question  before  the 
Canadian  people. 

I  believe  this  work  can  be  successfully  done  and  that 
this  Association  is  best  fitted  to  do  it  and  that  in  doing  this, 
we  will  be  doing  a  good  work  for  ourselves  and  a  better  work 
for  Canada  and  the  Empire.  (Applause.) 

Song  by  Mr.  Bliglit. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  listen  to  a  song 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Blight.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Blight  then  sang  "  God  Keep  Thee,  Native  Land,"  and 
as  an  encore  responded  with  "Hail  to  King  George." 

Canada  and  the  Empire. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  will  now  ask  you  to  fill  your 
glasses  and  drink  to  "Canada  and  the  Empire."  "Canada 
and  the  Empire"  is  a  big  subject,  and  we  have  some  big  men 
to  deal  with  it,  and  the  first  I  am  going  to  call  on  is  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  A.  M.  Aikins,  of  Winnipeg.  Perhaps  J 
should  refer  to  him  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aikins,  of  Brandon, 
as  Colonel  Aikins  has  recently  won  that  seat,  the  seat  that 
was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Sifton.  I  presume  that  the 
Colonel  will  now  be  alluded  to  as  "My  Honourable  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Brandon,"  or  if  I  may  be  familiar  with  one 
who  has  recently  been  so  highly  honored,  I  might  inform 
you  that  in  Winnipeg  the  Colonel  is  known  as  "Jam  Aikins" 
from  his  initials,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  live  up  to  his  repu- 
tation to-night  and  say  something  that  will  sound  very  sweet 
to  the  manufacturer.  (Applause). 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  M.  Aikins. 

Lt.-Col.  Aikins. — ^Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate 
the  honor  conferred  on  me  in  inviting  me  to  be  present  this 
evening  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  who  form  a  potent  and 
essential  factor  in  the  up-building  of  our  country,  Canada. 
I  am  as  you  say,  Mr.  President,  born  and  bred  a  farmer,  a 
representative  of  a  rural  constituency  in  which,  however,  is 
the  City  of  Brandon  and  the  towns  of  Souris  and  Virden. 
Primarily,  as  Professor  Robertson  would  say,  Canada  is  an 
agricultural  country,  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ments, Federal,  as  well  as  Local,  to  promote  and  protect 
agriculture.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  there  is  given,  all 
through  our  country  theoretical  and  practical  agricultural 
education  in  order  that  the  greatest  results  may  be  achieved 
with  the  least  waste  of  labor  and  land  fertility.  It  becomes 
necessary,  as  Professor  Robertson  would  say,  that  as  far  as 
possible  Governments  should  cheapen  the  production  of  agri- 
culture, that  they  should  provide  the  cheapest  and  the  best 
means  of  transportation  from  one  place  to  another  to  the 
markets,  at  the  lowest  living  rates  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
markets,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  establish  and  to  discover  those  markets,  not  only  for 
the  agriculturist,  but  also  for  the  manufacturer.  I  use  the 
words  advisedly,  and  in  that  order  "establish  and  idiscover," 
because  I  toelieve  that  the  Grovernment  can  do  much  to 
establish  markets  in  our  country  and  they  can  do  much  to 
discover  markets  in  other  countries  where  tihe  surplus  pro- 
duce can  be  disposed  of  (Hear!  hear! )  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  as  almost  axiomatic  that  it  lis  better  that  the  surplus 
products  of  our  country  that  have  to  be  disposed  of  in 
markets  abroad  should  be  disposed  of  there  in  a  more  or  less 
manufactured  state,  because  it  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  it  will  give  good  wages  to  the  wage  earner  in 
our  own  country.  I  ibelieve  it  is  almost  axiomatic  too,  that 
the  best  market  lin  the  world  for  the  farmer  is  the  home 
market.  I  think  it  has  been  stated — if,  perhaps,  there  are 
some  professors  here,  they  may  correct  me — in  the  Historians 
History  of  the  World,  that  the  hope  of  the  old  established 
country  is  free  trade.  I  may,  however,  doubt  that  proposition, 
but  the  security  of  every  young  country  lies  in  protection. 
In  order  to  establish  the  home  markets  and  domestic  markets 
of  our  country,  protection  is  necessary,  and  protection 
sufficiently  high  to  give  a  certain  return  to  the  investment 
in  its  diversified  industries,  a  protection  against  destructive 
dumping,  but  a  protection  not  so  high  as  to  create  that  com- 
mercial cancer,  monopoly.  And  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  are  a  potent  factor  in  creating  a 
home  market  for  the  agriculturist. 

Migration  from  Canada. 

When  sir,  as  you  have  stated  in  your  Address,  that  policy 
was  adopted,  a  large  number  of  young  Canadians  were  leav- 
ing Ontario,  many  of  them  going  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  call  of  the  West  was  strong  to  me  and  I  went  to  the 
Province  of  Manitoba.  I  return  now.  The  City  of  Toronto 
at  that  time  had  a  population  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  thou- 
sand. It  has  increased  four  fold  or  five  fold  since  that  time. 
I  see  everywhere  the  wheels  in  the  mills  and  factories  moving 
rapidly,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  employed  at 
good  wages,  thus  being  enabled  to  sustain  happy  homes. 
There  can  toe  no  complaint  about  the  prosperity  of  our  cities, 
because  I  see  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  cities  that 
agricultural  land  has  advanced  in  value.  I  also  know  this, 
that  while  agricultural  production  has  increased  in  value, 
either  the  crude  or  partially  manufactured,  some  thirty-five 
per  cent.,  all  that  is  produced  on  the  farm,  the  manufactured 
goods  wihich  the  agriculturist  has  to  buy  has  increased  only 
about  14  per  cent.  That  shows  very  well  for  the  farmer. 
We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  that. 

Prosperity  of  Canada. 

But  while  there  is  prosperity  and  an  atmosphere  of  cheer- 
ful industry  all  over  Eastern  Canada,  Western  Canada  too, 
sir,  has  prospered  and  greatly;  it  has  prospered  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  because  of  the  large  population  that  is  going 
into  Western  Canada,  who  are  for  the  time  being  consumers; 
it  has  prospered  because  of  the  large  amount  that  is  being 
expended  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  highways  and 
other  public  necessities  there;  but  in  order  that  there  may 
be  permanent  and  continuous  prosperity  in  Western  Canada 
there  must  be  established,  in  Western  Canada,  the  industries 
and  the  home  market  for  the  agriculturist.  I  hope  that  the 
home  market  will  be  established  near  by  and  in  Western 
Canada,  because  if  it  is  the  hope,  if  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Eastern  Canadians  to  have  only  industries  in  Eastern  Canada 
and  make  that  the  home  market  for  Western  Canada— 
I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  are  too  broad-minded  and  big  to 
think  the  wihole  of  Canada  is  centred  in  Eastern  Canada — 


but  if  it  were,  then  let  me  say  to  you  that  many  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  Western  Canada  would  be  seeking  a  nearer 
market  and  that  market  would  be  where  there  are  industries 
established,  and  where  there  is  already  a  home  market,  and 
that  market  near  by  is  in  the  United  States,  a  consummation 
not  devoutly  to  be  wished,  because  if  that  were  done,  instead 
of  trade  moving  along  Eastern  lines  it  would  move  in  South- 
ern lines  and  away  from  tihe  Bast.  Let  me  say  to  you 
gentlemen,  and  I  do  not  say  it  as  a  note  of  warning,  but  as 
a  word  of  caution — I  know  the  Scythians  of  old  used  to 
carry  their  bows  to  the  feast,  and  twanged  their  bow  strings 
to  remind  themselves  that  danger  might  be  near — I  do  not 
wish  to  remind  you  of  any  danger,  because  I  have  faith  in 
the  wisdom  and  common  sense  of  the  people  of  Canada,  but 
there  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  danger  in  Canada,  and  that 
danger  is  in  that  rocky  country  of  800  miles  in  extent  that 
lies  between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  in  wihich  are  the 
lake  port  towns  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  and  it  will 
be  one  of  the  great  problems  that  we  have  in  Canada,  to  keep 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada  together,  but,  gentlemen,  let  me 
say,  that  can  be  accomplished  by  creating  a  community,  a 
large  community  of  business  interests,  and  a  community  of 
national  sentiment.  What  I  say  to  you  is  this,  we  should 
have  industries  and  home  markets  created  in  Western  Canada, 
where  our  great  grain  crops  may  be  grown,  where  the  farmer 
may  get  the  benefit  and  buy  products  in  bran  and  shorts  and 
other  things,  where  there  may  be  leather  factories  and  cereal 
factories  and  other  factories  in  order  to  manufacture  and 
make  the  manufactured  article  out  of  what  is  produced  on  the 
farm  and  the  natural  resources  of  Western  Canada.  It  there 
is  not  that,  then  there  is  this  danger  that  the  tariff  which 
protects  Canada  will  not  bear  with  equal  incidence  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Canada,  and  thereby  a  source  of  unpleasantness, 
so  far  as  Western  Canada  is  concerned  will  be  created. 

Bind  the  East  and  West  Together. 

And  then,  so  far  as  community  of  business  interest  is 
concerned  we  should  bind  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  by 
lines  of  transportation,  the  rates  of  which  shall  be  as  low  as 
reasonable,  and  as  possible  in  order  that  the  production  of 
Eastern  Canada  may  toe  sent  to  Western  Canada  and  the 
great  production  'Of  Western  Canada  sent  to  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  rails  kept  toright  and  shining  by  commerce  between 
the  two  places.  Consequently  there  has  been  that  railway, 
wtoich  is  represented  by  my  friend  Sir  William  Whyte,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  constructed  by  our  wise  fathers 
of  old;  there  is  toeing  constructed  also,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  represented  by  my  friend  here,  Sir  William  Mac- 
Kenzie;  there  is  being  constructed  toy  the  Government  as  a 
highway,  a  necessary  highway, — and  I  want  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  policy  of  the  Laurier  adminis- 
tration, which  cauglit  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  bind 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada  together  by  another  railway; 
and  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman  there  is  being  built 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway,  to  be  controlled  toy  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  firmly,  that  toy  reason  of  that  railway 
we  will  connect  the  trade  of  Manitoba  with  the  trade  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  also  the  trade  of  Newfoundland,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  have  some  effect  in  adding  to  the  Canadian 
Confederation,  what  should  be  added  to  it  and  that  is  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  (Applause). 

National  Sentiment. 

But  in  addition  to  the  community  of  business  interests, 
as  I  have  said,  there  should  toe  a  community  of  national  senti- 
ment. Sentiment,  Mr.  President!  What  is  sentiment?  A 
thing  as  intangitole  as  sunlight,  tout  stronger  than  steel,  and 
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when  it  is  mixed  with  kindness  and  with  wisdom  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  forces  for  good  in  all  the  world.  You  know 
that  in  your  own  home,  you  know  it  in  society,  but  what  is 
true  in  home  life  and  social  life  is  equally  true  in  national 
life,  and  the  greatest  bond  that  will  bind  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Canada  together  will  be  not  only  a  Canadian  national 
sentiment,  but  a  British-Canadian  national  sentiment. 
National  sentiment!  It  was  national  sentiment  that  made  the 
Hebrews  fight  for  their  Zion  and  compel  the  Romans  to  wade 
deep  in  Jewish  blood  before  they  conquered  that  people.  It 
is  sentiment  that  causes  the  canny  Scot,  as  he  thinks  of  the 
banks  and  braes,  to  have  his  heart  thrilled  as  he  listens  lo 
"  Scots  Wha  Hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled  "  or  "  The  March  of  the 
Cameron  Men";  it  is  simply  sentiment  that  makes  the  Eng- 
lishmen think  of  the  May  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  primrose- 
trimmed  meadows  and  sing  with  lustiness,  "Hearts  of  OaK"' 
or  "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory";  it  is  the  very  same  sentiment 
that  brings  the  crystal  tears  to  the  eyes  of  my  own  ancestors 
and  to  the  eyes  of  the  Irishman  as  he  thinks  of  "The  Sweet 
Little  Shamrock "  or  "  Come  Back  to  Erin,  Mavourneen, 
Mavourneen";  it  was  sentiment  that  made  our  compatriots, 
stir  themselves  and  thrust  out  a  tyrannous  Government  ss 
they  listened  to  the  strains  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  and  went 
to  the  fight  with  the  song  "  March  On,  March  On,"  all  hearts 
resolved  on  victory  or  death;  and  it  was  nothing  but  senti- 
ment that  made  those  stout  United-Empire  Loyalists  forsake 
the  land  which  they  had  sought  as  their  home  land  to  come 
to  Canada  and  seed  down  this  great  country,  because  they 
had  faith  and  confidence  and  hope  in  that  flag  of  serene  glory 
that  has  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze; 
and  I  say  to  you,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  'n 
Canada,  a  national  sentiment  of  which  I  have  an  abundant 
evidence  to-night,  and  of  which  in  this  country  we  recently 
have  had  also  very  great  evidence.  And  this  Canadian 
national  sentiment  is  the  thing  upon  which  we  must  rely,  in 
order  to  bind  Eastern  Canada  and  Western  Canada  together. 

But  there  is  our  great  problem.  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
that  while  in  the  United  States  they  never  have  perhaps,  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  new  population  coming  into  their  country 
in  a  year,  in  Western  Canada  we  have  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent,  of  new  population,  compared  with  our  old  population 
coming  in;  they  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  they  are 
coming  from  the  United  Empire  and  from  the  United  States, 
and  let  me  say  to  you  they  may  land  at  Quebec  or  Montreal 
or  may  come  through  Toronto,  and  they  are  carried  on  to  the 
West  to  their  homes,  or  they  may  come  across  the  49th 
parallel,  simply  an  imaginary  line,  west  of  our  great  lakes, 
and  when  they  get  there  they  for  the  time  being  know  no 
more  of  Eastern  Canada  than  they  do  of  a  distant  country, 
and  they  have  to  be  educated. 

Educate  >'ew  Comers. 

Gentlemen,  how  are  you  going  to  educate  them?  You 
say  we  should  assimilate  them,  that  we  Eastern  Canadians 
or  the  descendants  of  Eastern  Canada  should  assimilate  them. 
They  are  very  much  more  superior  in  numbers,  and  they 
are  more  likely  to  assimilate  us  than  we  are  to  assimilate 
them.  When  they  come,  don't  forget  this  one  thing,  when 
they  come  into  our  country  by  our  invitation  they  should 
no  longer,  as  they  come  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
Canadian,  be  considered  aliens  and  foreigners,  but  fellow 
citizens  with  our  own  Canadian  subjects,  and  we  should  treat 
them  in  that  way.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Why,  sir, 
they  must  be  educated;  all  their  children  should  be  educated 
in  our  schools  and  over  that  school,  as  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  should  float  the  old  Union  Jack.  (Applause).  And 
not  only,  as  Professor  Robertson  would  say,  should  they  be 


educated  in  rudimentary  things,  but  they  should  receive  ;i 
trade  and  industrial  education  in  order  to  fit  them  to  make 
a  splendid  living  and  comfortable  homes  for  tnemselves  in 
Western  Canada.  They  should  in  addition  to  that  be  edu- 
cated in  our  Canadian  history.  Why,  Mr.  President,  I  look 
at  you  and  I  know  this  one  fact,  that  you  were  born  in  the 
land  of  Evangeline,  and  you  know  something  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acadians.  Our  children  should  be  taught  the 
story  of  Evangeline,  should  be  taught  the  history  of  the 
Acadians,  should  be  taught  about  Champlain  and  Cartier,  and 
LaSalle  and  Leverandrye,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  should  be 
taught  the  story  of  the  Lfnited  Empire  Loyalists,  should  be 
taught  about  General  Brock  and  Laura  Secord,  should  be 
taught  about  Lord  Selkirk  with  his  settlers,  who  settled  along 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
should  be  taught  about  Simpson  and  Vancouver,  and  Douglas, 
those  worthies  who  went  over  to  our  western  coast,  should 
be  taught  about  the  Fathers  of  Confederation,  \vho  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  is  to  be  one  of  the  rreatest  nations  in 
the  greatest  Empire  of  the  world,  and  that  our  own  nation 
Canada;  and  should  be  so  taught  that  they  will,  those  young 
hearts,  become  enthusiastically  Canadian  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  sing  steadily 

"  Canada,   Canada,   Land   of  the  bravest. 
Sons  of  the  prairie  and  sons  of  the  sea. 
Land  of  no  slavery,  though  thou  enslavest 
Millions  of  hearts  in  devotion  to  thee." 

The  Defence  of  Canada. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  say.  I 
am  not  prepared  at  this  particular  juncture  to  say  anything 
about  the  navy  question.  I  would  like  to  see  training  ships  ■ 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  in  Lake 
Manitoba,  and  the  Okanagan,  and  over  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  order  that  the  boys  who  run  the  streets  of  our  city  during 
vacation  time  might  spend  a  much  more  pleasant  vacation 
training  as  sailors  in  those  ships.  But,  I  believe  more  than 
all  what  Canada  needs,  is  a  land  force  protection.  It  is  very 
well  for  us,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  let's  have  a  tariff  that  will 
protect  and  establish  our  industries,  but  when  our  industries 
are  protected  and  are  established;  when  our  homes  are  com- 
fortable and  our  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  are  pros- 
perous, what  is  to  protect  us  from  any  enemy  that  has  an 
envious  or  covetous  heart?  I  say  this,  gentlemen,  while 
original  sin  prevails  we  are  likely  to  have  original  sinners, 
individually  and  in  combination.  You  recognize  that  fact, 
because  you  have  j^our  policemen,  you  have  your  constables, 
and  you  have  your  sheriffs  to  look  after  tho^Se  fellows  s-o 
afflicted  at  home.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  do  you 
suppose  original  sin,  individually  or  in  combination,  only 
works  lin  Canada  or  may  it  not  work  in  other  countries?  And 
if  we  are  to  have  that  protection,  I  believe  that  which  will 
Canadianize  those  children  of  the  new  comers  more  quickly 
than  anything  else,  will  be  military  education  in  our  ordinary 
schools.  (Hear  hear!)  Put  a  colored  coat  on  one  of  those 
boys,  an  epaulette  on  his  shoulder,  and  even  a  wooden  gun 
and  he  will  ask  the  question,  What  is  this  for?  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  your  country  and  that  country  is 
Canada.  If  we  do  that  we  will  create  a  nucleus  of  a  gre.at 
land  force;  and  I  want  to  say  this,  while  a  good  man  keepeth 
his  house  in  peace  it  is  largely,  not  because  he  is  a  good  man, 
but  because  he  is  armed  and  people  are  afra;id  of  him;  and 
so  in  respect  of  our  country  I  say  this,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  do  everything  to  create  good  character  in  all  our  new 
comers. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  churches  of  our  country  united,  in 
order  to  establish  church  homes  and  give  a  proper  atmosphere 
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for  good  to  those  new  comers  as  they  come  into  our  country. 
It  may  be  a  duty,  as  a  great  many  people  see  it,  to  send  the 
gospel  to  foreign  lands,  but  I  believe  the  first  and  primary 
duty  is  to  see  that  it  is  effectively  taught  in  our  own.  Char- 
acter is  more  than  cash,  and  men  far  more  important  than 
money,  and  if  we  have  a  population  that  is  upright,  that  is 
virile,  that  is  industrious,  then  we  can  be  assured  of  one 
thing,  that  Canada,  when  consolidated  will  be  an  upright 
nation;  and,  Mr.  President,  if  any  other  nation  would  attack 
that  good  nation  it  would  be  a  wicked  nation,  and  you  know 
that  the  Bible  says  that  the  wicked  nation  shall  be  turned  into 
hell;  and  if  our  country  is  prepared  with  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  defend  us,  I  believe  that  they  would  form  a  splendid  agency 
to  see  that  the  other  nation  should  reach  its  destination. 
(Laughter). 

Military  Training  in  Scliools. 

So,  gentlein«n,  what  I  say  to  you  is  this,  let  us  so  train 
our  children  in  tUl  our  schools,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  that  they  will  have  one  common  feeling,  and  that 
common  feeling  is  that  they  are  the  people  of  our  Canada 
and  tbey  are  the  people  of  our  own  country.  Let  us  be  one 
people,  welded  together  and  guiding  our  nation,  our  country, 
too  broad  for  a  schism;  let  us  join  all  our  forces  to  make 
firm  and  true  a  confederation,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  heart 
joined  to  heart,  joined  hand  to  liand. 

Tlie  Future  of  Canada. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  say  to 
you.  Not  only  should  we  by  that  means  consolidate  Canada 
and  bind  it  together  as  one,  as  a  solid  Canada,  with  one 
common  national  sentiment,  but  there  is  something  above  and 
beyond  that,  and  that  is,  not  only  are  we  Canadian,  but  we 
are  British-Canadian  and  we  should  never  forget  that  there 
lies  before  Canada  a  very  obvious  destiny,  that  destiny,  not 
simply  to  become  an  individual  great  nation;  nations  have 
arisen  and  have  gone;  the  last  great  nation  that  has  arisen, 
the  last  single  great  nation  that  ihas  arisen  is  the  United 
States,  and  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  I  hope  it  may 
remain  both  great  and  single;  but  there  is  before  Canada  a 
destiny  and  that  destiny  is  to  become,  I  believe  if  we  are 
true  to  our  destiny,  true  to  our  thought,  true  to  our  great 
resources,  the  head  and  heart  and  the  right  arm  of  the  great 
British  Empire.  I  know  at  the  present  time  that  there  is 
a  disposition  in  the  present  Grovernment  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  leave  trade  preference  with  Over-Seas  Dominions  alone, 
but  though  they  may  leave  it  alone  there  is  an  obligation 
resting  upon  us;  if  they  do  not  see  fit  to  have  trade  preference 
with  their  Over-Seas  Dominions  that  obligation  is,  that 
Canada  should  see  that  it  has  preferential  trade  relations 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  (Hear,  hear), 
and  if  those  trade  relations  are  successful  then  we  may  rest 
assured  of  one  thing,  it  won't  be  very  long  before  the  United 
Kingdom  will  fall  into  line  and  then  we  shall  have  a  country 
of  commerce  extending  from  Canada  westward,  across  the 
Pacific  and  around  the  globe,  back  through  the  Old  Country 
to  Canada  again. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  that  vision 
of  greater  Canada,  that  that  vision  of  leadership  in  the 
British  Empire,  is  no  fable,  it  is  a  prophecy  that  Is  written 
in  every  active  brain  here,  and  in  every  throbbing  heart  here, 
and  it  will  remain  for  Canadians  to  bestir  themselves  and  to 
see  that  they  take  the  leadership  in  the  formation  of  that 
splendid  empire  we  have  just  now  been  speaking  of.  ft 
is  no  vision,  it  is  no  fable,  but  it  is  a  prophecy,  which  you 
may  realize;  and  now  there  lies  before  us  as  Canadians  a  great 
opportunity.  That  opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  because 
there  is  a  better  chance  now,  than  ever  there  was  for  Canada 


to  become  great,  not  only  nationally,  but  great  as  a  unit  in 
the  Empire,  and  therefore,  I  say  to  you,  awake.  I  say  to 
Canada,  awake,  shake  thyself  from  the  dust.  Awake,  put  on 
thy  strength.  Oh,  Canada,  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments. 

"  Awake  my  country,  the  hours  of  dreams  are  done, 
Doubt  not,  nor  dread  the  greatness  of  thy  faith, 
Though  faint  hearts  fear  the  keen  confronting  sun. 

And  fain  would  bid  thy  day  of  splendor  wait; 
Though  dreamers  from  their  cloudy  visions  cry. 

Far  is  thy  fortune,  far  thy  fate,  thy  fame,  thy  day  is 
nigh, 

Here,  in  our  hearts  and  homes  a  name,  a  name  which 

yet  will  grow, 
Till  all  the  nations  know  us  for  a  patriot  people. 
Heart  and  hand,  loyal  to  our  native  soil  our  own  Canadian 

land. 

(Applause.) 

Professor  Leacock. 

The  President.— Our  next  speaker  will  be  Professor 
Stephen  B.  Leacock.  There  are  several  things  which  cause 
him  to  be  known  to  fame.  First  of  all  he  is  a  Professor  in 
McGill  University,  wbich  counts  for  a  whole  lot.  Then  too, 
he  is  a  stump  speaker  of  ability,  to  which  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
East  Simcoe  will  testify.  But,  he  is  of  all  most  known  as  the 
author  of  those  delightful  stories  entitled  "Literary  Lapses." 
We  hope  to-night  he  will  relapse  into  the  reminiscent  mood  in 
which  he  wrote  those  delightful  sketches. 

Professor  Stephen  B.  Leacock.— My  dear  Chairman  and 
boys,  I  am  inclined  to  use  that  word  "boys"  in  preference 
to  any  other  I  might  use  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  this  as- 
sembly, because  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  this  fact 
that  if  you  want  to  get  real  solid  heart  and  soul  enthusiasm, 
which  does  not  mind  expressing  itself  in  defiance  of  Dr. 
Osier  or  anybody  else,  come  to  those  of  us  who  are  middle 
aged  and  know  how  to  let  ourselves  go,  and  we  will  show 
you  wbat  enthusiasm  means.  So  I  call  you  boys  and  I  salute 
myself,  as  among  the  youngest,  not  quite  the  youngest,  but 
one  of  the  youngest  of  those  who  are  boys  here,  present; 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  my  dear  friends  and  boys  how  very 
much  I  feel  honored  that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  to 
address  you  to-night  at  this  gathering.  Here,  you  are  a 
representation  and  a  very  continental  representation  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada;  you  represent  from  coast  to 
coast  the  thought  and  the  patriotism  and  the  solid  business 
interests  of  this  Dominion,  and  yet  you  have  seen  fit  to  in- 
troduce into  such  an  assemblage  a  professorial  person.  I 
welcome  that  as  a  sign  of  the  times  and  that  we  are  getting 
away  from  the  idea  that  a  professor  is  something  who  works 
apart  and  lives  apart,  as  a  long  haired  creature — I  may  state 
I  had  mine  cut  this  morning;  I  was  just  a  little  bit  afraid 
that  in  spite  of  your  having  asked  a  professor  to  come 
amongst  you  you  might  feel  something  of  the  fear  that  he 
would  have  hair  like  a  football  player  and  have  grown  grey 
in  his  academic  task  and,  therefore,  I  had  mine  cut  as 
tightly  as  I  could  persuade  them  to  cut  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  thing,  all  seriously  be  it  said,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  Canada  are  willing  to  ask  into  their  midst  one  who  belongs 
to  an  entirely  different  walk,  and  who  is  a  professor  in  one 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  learning;  that  it  stands,  I 
think,  for  that  new  thing  that  is  coming  among  us  that  we  are 
all  not  commercial  representatives  of  one  particular  class,  or 
one  particular  interest,  but  citizens  of  one  Dominion  and 
participants  of  one  single  consolidated  British  Empire. 

A  Glorious  Past. 

And  more  than  that,  gentlemen,  I  feel  very  proud  to-night 
that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  to  answer  or  to  have 
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been  one  of  those  who  should  second  the  very  able  answer 
that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Aikins  to  this  toast,  "  Canada  and 
the  Empire,"  a  toast  which  however  feeble  and  in  what  poor 
words  one  may  find  to  answer  it  nevertheless  sums  up  every- 
thing that  is  great  and  glorious  in  our  history  of  the  past, 
everything  that  embodies  in  itself  all  that  history  of  this 
country  that  is  worth  anything  and  that  which  in  its  very 
self  hands  down  to  those  who  come  after  it  a  legacy  that  we 
are  prepared  to  give  to  the  future  of  this  country.  1  can 
find  nothing  more  inspiring,  nothing  that  could  swell  with 
greater  pride  the  heart  of  any  man  in  this  country  than  that 
he  should  have  been  called  upon  to  represent  as  best  he  may 
this  toast  for  Canada  and  our  British  Empire.  Nor  could 
I  find  any  moment  in  the  history  of  this  Dominion  of  ours 
more  fitting,  more  inspiring,  than  the  present,  than  that  one 
should  have  been  selected  to  speak  upon  this  toast.  I  know 
and  you  know  that  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  our  historv 
when  we  stand  in  a  critical  moment  and  in  which  everything 
which  the  future  has  of  value,  everything  that  may  have  worth 
in  the  solid  nation  building  of  our  country  is  committed  into 
our  hands.  We  are  not  here,  sir,  as  representatives  of  any 
political  party  or  any  political  creed;  we  are  not  here  to 
speak  as  liberals  or  conservatives;  we  are  not  here  to  voice 
the  sentiments  of  a  beaten  party  or  the  somewhat  triumphant 
sentiments  of  a  party  that  has  recently  assembled,  but  we 
are  here  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  think  for  ourselves  as 
Canadians,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity,  first  and  foremost,  that 
I  want  to  speak  to  those  who  hear  me  now.  Not  as  represent- 
ing either  the  cause  of  this  or  that  party  but  as  representing 
the  cause  that  we  all  hold  at  heart,  and  a  subject  that  ought 
to  constitute  our  nearest  and  our  greatest  anxiety,  the  future 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Where  Do  >Ve  Stand? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  simply  and 
plainly  as  should  become  me,  not  as  an  adherent  of  one  of 
the  parties  nor  as  denying  the  adherence  which  I  am  proud  to 
own,  but  inviting  you  to  consider  with  me  some  of  the  things 
that  ought  in  this  juncture  of  our  political  history  to  lie  the 
nearest  to  our  heart  in  Canada.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you 
to  exult  in  the  triumph  of  one  party  or  in  the  downfall  of 
the  other,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  you  very  seriously  to  consider 
with  me  where  we  stand  and  what  our  present  position  is 
going  to  mean  in  the  history  not  of  you  and  me,  for  we 
already  are  numbered  among  the  middle  aged  and  has-beens 
and  those  who  are  growing  grey,  but  of  those  who  shall  make 
the  history  of  the  country,  who  shall  come  after  us;  and  I 
want  to  say  this,  I  know  that  this  occasion  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  triumph  of  one  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  funeral  orgies  of  the  reciprocity  agitation — if  it  were 
such  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  would  be  one  of  the  merriest 
obsequies  that  was  ever  held.  (Laughter.)  I  myself  could 
hold  a  wake  which  would  intrude  until  the  grim  grey  of  the 
morning  should  interrupt  its  merriment,  but  I  know  that  that 
would  not  rightly  be  the  sentiment  and  the  moment  of  the 
hour.  Rather  let  me  invite  you  to  a  proper  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  where  we  now  stand  and  of  what  direction  we 
are  proposing  to  move  into. 

Study  Our  Destiny. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  told  us  not  long  ago 
that  we  stood  at  the  parting  of  our  ways  and  we  now  know 
that  the  ways  have  parted.  (Applause.)  And  that  we  stand 
here,  you  and  I  and  everyone  of  us,  looking  forward  upon 
a  single  path  with  one  goal  to  he  achieved,  however  hard  it 
may  be  in  achievement,  and  that  one  thing  that  stands  before 
the  people  of  this  country  is  to  find  the  way  in  which  we  may 
unite  this  country  permanently  and  solidly,  with  all  respect 


to  its  own  interests  and  its  own  autonomy,  with  those  of  our 
fellow  peoples  of  the  British  Empire;  and  any  man  at  this 
moment  of  Canadian  history  apart  from  party  who  will  con- 
sider the  seriousness  of  this  moment  will  realize  with  me. 
better  than  any  poor  words  of  mine  can  utter  it,  the  supreme 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  us.  We  have  got  to  consider,  in 
the  light  of  a  great  party  victory,  I  could  almost  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  a  national  victory,  just  what  we  mean  to 
do  with  this  our  people  of  Canada  and  we  have  got  to  find 
since  the  people  of  Canada  have  shown  themselves  in  favor 
of  permanent  union  with  the  British  Empire,  by  what  means, 
and  in  what  way  we  make  that  union  good  and  lasting  once 
and  for  all  time.  And  when  I  consider  the  object,  sir,  of  your 
gathering  here  and  what  it  means  to  find  here  men  that 
represent  the  solid  thought  and  the  solid  interests  and  the 
solid  patriotism  of  this  country  from  Halifax  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  I  believe  that  at  any  rate  amid  the  doubt  and  turmoil 
of  the  moment  I  can  as  one  of  the  silent  and  outside  prophets 
of  our  Canadian  situation  realize  this,  that  we  have  reached 
at  least  one  milestone  of  our  achievement  and  that  in  our 
commercial  life,  in  all  that  respects  the  business  interests 
of  the  Dominion,  we  have  found  one  solid  and  actual  standing 
point  which  means  the  concensus  of  all  the  people  of  Canada. 

Industries  Are  Common. 

What  we  mean  is  this,  that  we  contend  that  as  far  as  our 
commercial  life  goes  we  are  pledged,  one  and  all,  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  to  the  idea  that  there  shall  be  one  single  solid 
Canadian  system  of  industry  and  commerce.  I  speak  to  you, 
gentlemen,  not  as  representing  one  particular  class,  or  one 
particular  set  of  interests,  but  as  representing  rather  the 
people  of  Canada;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that 
your  Association  has  stood  consistently  for  the  idea  that 
Canada  from  henceforth  is  not  to  be  made  up  of  divergent  or 
separate  interests  but  that  rather  we  recognize  the  idea 
that  there  is  here  one  single  interest  for  the  Canadian  people, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  that 
henceforth  through  weal  or  woe  we  mean  to  hold  to  the  idea 
that  we  have  in  this  country  one  single  system.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  have  been  so  long  in  coming  to  that  idea 
or  why  we  should  have  gone  astray  in  thinking  that  perhaps 
our  present  national  system  would  mean  rather  the  animosity 
of  the  different  classes  than  the  solidarity  of  the  interests 
which  we  now  understand  them  to  mean.  I  am  not  here 
addressing  a  set  of  people  who  wish  to  make  themselves  rich 
by  the  plunder  of  their  fellow  citizens.  I  know  I  am  address- 
ing a  set  of  men  whose  most  earnest  wish  is  that  they  may 
find  their  interests  as  manufacturers  bound  up  and  enlisted 
with  the  interests  of  every  other  class  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.    (Hear,  hear.) 

We  have  found,  I  think,  and  I  may  say  it  without  dis- 
paragement of  the  views  of  any  political  party,  that  there 
is  in  Canada,  in  the  business  sense,  only  one  party,  the 
Canadian  party,  and  that  we  have  worked  out  here  what  we 
may  call  a  national  system,  a  tariff  system  which  does  not 
propose  to  favor  unduly  the  manufacturer  or  the  artisan  or 
even  the  professional  man  such  as  1  humbly  am,  but  which 
intends  to  give  to  every  man  for  the  fruit  of  his  toil  or  for 
the  product  of  his  manufacture  that  proper  and  adequate  pro- 
tection which  ought  to  be  coming  to  him.  We  live  here  in 
a  country  which  has  been  singularly  favored  by  nature,  in 
which  the  advantages  of  our  soil  and  the  wonders  of  our 
natural  resources  necessarily  lift  us  somewhat  above  the  level 
of  the  older  and  less  fortunate  peoples  of  Europe;  and  that 
means  that  we  in  Canada  cannot  at  the  present  time  throw 
our  manufactures  open  to  the  indiscriminate  competition  of 
less  favored  peoples;  that  we  have  got  to  consider  that  if  we 
want  here  a  full  rounded  manufacturing  industry  we  must 
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protect  it  as  we  protect  every  other  branch  of  our  national 
life  against  the  undue  competition  of  outside  peoples.  I  say 
this  absolutely  without  any  personal  interest  as  one  who 
represents  the  academic  walk  of  life  and  who  can  look  on 
this  thing  from  the  outside,  and  I  isay  it  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  only  true  system  we  can  live  on  in 
Canada  is  to  give  to  each  and  every  class  of  the  community 
a  proper  and  rational  protection  against  competition  from 
the  outside.  I  enjoy  that  in  my  university  study.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  spite  of  the  wisdom  which  I  might  show  in  my 
political  lectures  it  would  be  possible  to  hire  a  Brahman 
priest  from  Hindustan  who  would  give  the  same  lectures  at, 
perhaps,  25  cents  a  day.  Somebody  says  "no,"  No,  I  will 
admit  35  cents  a  day.  I  have  exaggerated.  But,  for  one  I 
am  willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  if  I  in  my  professional 
industry  and  the  lawyer  in  his  and  the  doctor  in  his  are  safe- 
guarded by  a  code  of  laws  which  gives  us  the  monopoly  of  our 
market,  you  as  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  the  same  kind 
of  protection  and  no  more,  and  which  ought  to  give  you  a  fair 
and  reasonable  and  adequate  chance  in  your  market. 

Sympathy  between  Classes. 

And  I  think  that  what  we  have  got  to  realize  in  Canada 
is  this,  that  we  do  not  need  to  talk  of  our  national  system 
in  terms  of  hostility  of  class  against  class.  I  think  in  all 
fairness,  be  it  said,  our  last  election  has  shown  that  we  do 
not  need  to  picture  the  farmer  of  Canada  as  arrayed  against 
the  manufacturer,  for  we  have  found — some  of  us,  perhaps, 
didn't  know  it  ibefore — that  the  farmer  of  Canada,  like  the 
professional  man  or  the  manufacturer,  is  dependent  also  upon 
the  privilege  which  he  enjoys,  which  we  all  enjoy  in  the  home 
market  and  in  the  favored  purchase  of  our  fellow  citizens; 
and  what  we  feel  is  this,  that  grant  to  each  and  everyone  of 
us  that  proper  position  in  our  home  market  which  will  make 
for  us  a  proper  counter  balance  to  the  lower  wages  and  to 
the  higher  advantages,  the  older  experience  of  other  countries, 
then  we  are  prepared  to  flght  upon  even  and  rational  terms 
with  the  producers  of  all  parts  of  the  world;  but  that  if  you 
call  upon  me  or  the  Canadian  farmer  or  upon  you  as  manu- 
facturers to  fight  agaist  any  uneven  competition,  to  fight 
against  the  product  of  low  wages  or  the  differing  conditions 
of  other  countries,  then  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  this 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  the  home  of  an  even  balanced,  fairly 
built  industry  as  it  is  to-day. 

I  have  said  this  because  I  know  that  the  question  of  our 
Canadian  tariff  has  occupied  some  of  your  most  careful  de- 
liberations in  this  Association.  I  do  not  say  it  in  order  that 
I  may  stand  as  a  persona  grata  with  this  or  that  person  in 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  say  it,  sir,  that  in  and  of  itself  1  do  not  care,  and  I  do 
not  care  one  farthing  how  I  need  to  stand  with  this  Associa- 
tion; I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  truth  and  that  is  all,  and  where 
I  see  that  your  Association  stands  for  an  even  and  fair  chance 
for  Canadian  manufacture  then  I  endorse  it,  hut  wherever  I 
were  to  see  or  the  citizens  of  this  Dominion  were  to  see  that 
your  Association  were  to  stand  for  anything  else  than  that 
then  1  would  lift  my  independent  voice  to  condemn  it.  And 
what  I  applaud  in  the  present  situation  in  this  country  is  that 
I  hope  we  have  come  to  a  moment  when  we  can  preach  the 
solidarity  of  every  class  in  Canada  and  when  we  can  show  that 
every  set  of  people  in  Canada  is  as  muoh  interested  in  the 
welUbeing  of  your  Association  as  you  are  yourselves,  and 
when  we  can  get  away  from  the  idea  that  any  one  class  in 
Canada  stands  for  privilege  and  power  and  can  preach  the 
gospel  that  each  and  every  one  of  us,  farmer,  artisan,  pro- 
fessor, mianufacturer,  are  all  one  and  each  of  us  committed 
to  tihe  prosperity  of  our  common  country.  That,  gentlemen,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  the  thought  of  the  moment,  not  as  a  thing 


which  those  of  us  who  have  the  ear  of  the  Government — and 
I  have  not — can  whisper  into  this  or  that  holder  of  his  port- 
folio, but  as  something  which  each  and  every  one  of  us  can 
placard  in  capital  letters  upon  his  breast  as  the  creed  that 
he  professes  and  as  the  thing  he  is  prepared  to  sink  or  swim 
for;  the  solidarity  of  every  class  in  Canada  and  the  existence 
of  one  single  Canadian  nation  as  against  any  idea  of  diver- 
gency or  discrepancy  of  our  different  classes. 

Canada's  Place  in  Empire. 

I  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  upon  the  toast  of  Canada 
and  the  Empire  arid  some  of  you  may  have  thought  thus  far, 
that  I  have  been  talking  of  Canada,  rather  than  of  the  Empire 
to  which  I  belong.  Those  of  you  who  know — and  there  are 
a  few  things  that  I  have  said  in  public — may  have  perhaps 
wondered  that  I  have  gone  thus  far  in  my  discourse  and  have 
had  nothing  to  say  as  yet  of  the  Empire  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  Let  me  make  your  mind  clear  upon  that,  and  let  me 
explain  to  you  just  where  I  think  we  ought  to  stand  at  this 
present  moment.  I  am  one  of  those,  and  I  know  that  there 
are  many  here  with  me,  who  stand  first  and  foremost  for  the 
permanent  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  (Hear,  hear).  I  am 
one  of  those  who,  in  defiance  of  any  possible  party  affiliations, 
and  who,  in  defiance  of  personal  gain  or  loss,  will  stake  my 
fortune  upon  the  fact  that  this  Dominion  of  Canada  is,  and 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  and  under  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown.  I  know  that  there  are  men  here,  1 
doubt  if  there  are  any  other  men  here  than  those  who  would 
think  when  they  came  to  the  dearest  thought  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  one  thing  upon  which  they  had  been  brought  up  as  the 
closest  and  nearest  way  of  their  thinking  would  say  that  that 
allegiance  to  the  British  Empire  was  the  very  dearest  thought 
of  their  heart. 

Now,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  to  what  I  think  about  that. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  here  in  Canada  to  whom  the 
word  "Imperialism"  is  not  altogether  an  acceptable  term. 
There  are  many  who  have  never  thought  out  for  themselves, 
or  who  have  never  stopped  to  consider  just  what  is  meant 
by  the  idea  of  our  imperial  unity,  and  who  are  led  astray 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  abroad  amongst  us  a  false  and 
entirely  misleading  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  British 
Empire  to  this  our  Dominion  of  Canada. 

IVot  Opposed  to  National  Development. 

To  perhaps,  some  of  you  here,  fF  may  seem  as  if  imperial- 
ism should  mean  a  kind  of  creed  that  was  false  to  the  best 
hopes  of  this  Dominion,  a  creed  that  was  false  to  the  naturally 
simple,  democratic  heart  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
want  to  say  that  as  I  understand  it  the  creed  of  imperial 
unity,  of  imperialism,  is  in  no  wise  in  contradiction  to  the 
belief  of  the  man  who  has  seen  the  Dominion  of  Canada  .is 
the  nearest  thing  to  his  affection.  I  recognize,  and  I  know 
that  many  of  you  recognize  that  there  are  and  must  be  forever 
differences  between  this  country  and  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles.  When  I  say  that  I  am  an  imperialist,  I  would  not 
for  one  minute  mean  I  would  advocate  anything  in  the  shape 
of  an  amalgamation  or  a  subservience,  or  indeed,  of  a  servile 
copying  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  Let  us  admit 
all  that  can  he  admitted  in  favor  of  our  British  cousins;  that 
does  not  for  one  minute  mean  that  we  are  any  the  less 
Canadians  or  proud  of  our  country  as  we  see  it.  I  know,  sir, 
that  there  are  many  people  who  when  you  mention  the  word 
"imperialism"  say,  as  once  the  President  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  bodies  in  Montreal  said,  "I  hate  the  very  word," 
because  he  had  a  false  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it;  he  thought 
that  there  was  meant  by  that  word  an  undue  forgetfulness  of 
all  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  glorious  in  this  our  people 
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of  Canada;  he  thought  there  was  meant  by  it  a  sort  of  fool 
subservience  to  the  social  observance,  or  to  the  aristocratic 
institutions  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  When  I  say 
I  believe  in  imperial  unity,  I  mean  none  of  those  things. 
But  I  refer  only  to  the  simple  and  inevitable  logic  of  the  fact 
that  when  you  get  this  half  continent  of  North  America 
united  with  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  and  with  the  far 
flung  colonies  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  world,  then  you 
have  got  a  union  for  which  it  is  worth  while  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  at  large  to  sacrifice  all  that  can  he  sacrificed  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  treasure  of  the  people  that  are  concerned. 
(Applause).  Why,  gentlemen,  there  need  be  no  conflict 
between  Canadianism  and  imperialism.  Is  there  any  man  here 
so  small  minded  that  he  can  think  if  we  believe  in  imperial 
union,  we  ever  need  sacrifice  for  one  moment  miv  pride  and 
patriotism  as  Canadians?  Can  any  man  look  at  the  majestic 
extent  of  this  continent  and  see  how  from  ocean  to  ocean  it 
extends,  even  now  in  its  pride  and  wealth  that  begins  almost 
to  count  among  the  older  races  of  the  world  and  which  in 
the  future  must  necessarily  overtop  some  of  the  greatest  of 
former  civilizations — I  say  can  any  man  look  at  Canada  as 
it  is  and  as  it  is  going  to  be,  without  realizing  that  we  need 
be  in  no  petty  fear  of  our  Canadian  love  and  loyalty,  when 
we  say  we  are  true  adherents  of  the  imperial  country? 

I  have  not  seen,  as  some  of  you  have  seen,  the  wealth  and 
might  of  this  continent.  I  know  that  there  are  people  in  this 
Association  who  know  it  literally  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver, 
men  who  have  seen  the  older  civilizations  of  our  Maritime 
Provinces  and  who  have  passed  through  this  central  glory  of 
Ontario  to  the  wider  and  more  prophetic  glory  of  the  plains 
of  the  West,  and  who  can  in  their  own  minds  and  from  their 
own  experience  know  that  the  Canada  of  the  future  is  to  be; 
and  I  know  with  the  mind  of  one  who  has  studied  it  that  it 
is  no  vain  hoast  of  our  departing  Governor-General,  Lord  Grey, 
when  he  tells  us  that  Canada  must  inevitably  some  day  be 
the  very  home  and  hearthstone  of  the  Empire  of  Britain; 
and  if  there  are  any  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  creed  of  imperial  unity  runs 
counter  to  a  pride  in  Canada,  I  would  only  invite  him  to  see 
what  Canada  means  and  must  mean,  how  inevitably  great  it  is 
bound  to  be  after  you  and  I,  and  all  in  this  gathering  are 
passed  and  under  the  sod — how  great  this  country  must  be, 
in  order  to  invite  you  to  dismiss  from  your  mind  that  miser- 
able and  petty  feeling,  which  would  look  upon  the  British 
people  as  greater  than  us  now,  and  that  would  hesitate  from 
the  union  upon  that  ground. 

The  Future  in  Oiir  Bauds. 

Gentlemen,  we  hold  the  balance  of  the  future  in  our  hands. 
Give  me,  I  do  not  say  a  group  of  Liberal  leaders  or  a  group  of 
Conservative  leaders,  but  give  me  a  group  of  leaders  who  will 
appreciate  the  power  and  plenitude  of  this  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  I  will  say  that  we  have  got  the  men  who  will 
solve  for  us  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  (Applause.)  I 
will  say  more  than  that — ^more,  more,  infinitely  more  than 
that.  Give  me  in  Canada  now  the  men  who  will  find  for  us 
the  unification  of  Canada  with  the  Empire,  and  I  will  say  that 
you  have  found  the  men  who  will  join  us  with  all  the  world  in 
the  hope  of  the  world's  peace;  for  that  is  what  it  means,  that 
is  the  task  that  is  committed  to  our  hands;  join  us  solidly, 
firmly  and  indissoluhly  with  the  people  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  we  shall  have  got  a  means  whereby  we  may  unite  so 
strong  a  political  force  and  so  great  a  power  for  righteousness 
that  we  need  have  no  fear  that  this  or  that  outside  cause  may 
disturto  the  peace  of  a  righteous  world.  I  hesitate  sometimes 
when  I  think  of  the  great  responsibility  that  lies  upon  the 
people  of  Canada.  I  wish  that  there  were  words  of  mine 
in   speech   or  writing  that   might   influence   you;    I  wish 


that  there  were  those  that  could  feel  as  1  do,  that 
you  and  I  and  each  and  everyone  of  us — manufac- 
turers or  farmers  or  artisans  of  Canada — who  could 
know  we  have  literally  and  absolutely  got,  beyond  all  of  the 
exaggeration  of  campaign  or  patriotic  oratory,  the  future  of 
the  civilized  world  right  here  in  our  hands.  (Applause.)  And 
we  can  say  that  this,  our  Dominion  of  Canada,  stands  for  a 
union  with  the  Empire  and  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
world,  and  that  there  has  been  made  a  bigger  step  in  that 
peace  and  well-being  than  there  has  been  made  in  two  thou- 
sand years  of  human  history. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  parting  of  the  ways  to  which  we  have 
come,  and  which,  I  thank  God,  we  have  passed.  (Applause.) 
We  stand  now  looking  forward  into  the  future  with  one  single 
path  before  us;  arduous  though  it  may  seem,  and  difficult 
though  the  treading  of  it  may  be,  we  have  got  in  front  of  us 
one  path;  if  we  will  tread  it  our  goal  is  plain — it  is  the  goal 
of  a  union  of  the  British  Empire,  an.d  if  we  are  to  achieve  it 
we  have  got  to  have  in  Canada  a  supreme  faith  in  one  another, 
disregarding  the  interests  of  class  and  class,  and  keeping  our 
eyes  straight  and  unreservedly  fixed  on  the  goal  that  lies 
before  us;  and  I  would  say  this,  that  one  step  that  we  can  take 
amid  doubt  and  difficulty  is  to  lay  down  for  everybody  in 
Canada  the  principle  that  we  belong  to  an  imperial  union,  and 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  defence  of  our  Empire  and  to  tiie 
pu'blic  policy  that  governs  our  Empire,  from  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  this  our  Dominion  to  the  farthest  shores  that  are 
washed  by  southern  seas,  we  are  one  single  people.  I  want  to 
say  it  absolutely,  defiantly,  that  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  for 
I  do  not  care,  but  voicing  that  utterance  of  a  single  public 
opinion,  which  1  think  is  the  most  wholesome  thing  that  we 
can  get  in  Canada,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  are 
done  with  any  doubts  or  difficulties  as  to  how  we  stand  towards 
the  people  of  the  mother  country  if  they  are  overwhelmed  in 
the  disaster  of  an  outside  war.  We  and  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles,  for  peace  or  war,  are  one  single  and  united 
people;  and  for  good  or  bad,  for  weal  or  woe,  I  stand  here  to 
voice  it  as  my  belief,  defiant  of  consequence,  and  defiant  of 
contradiction,  or  defiant  of  a  party  allegiance,  that  if  ever  the 
time  comes — and  I  helieve  it  must  come — that  England  is  at 
war,  then  the  people  of  Canada  will  show  that  we  are  one 
single  and  united  people.  Frame  it  as  you  will,  and  voice  it 
as  you  like,  round  it  out  in  this  or  that  statute,  or  this  or  that 
order  of  your  council,  and  I  tell  you  that  you  will  find  the 
people  of  Canada  are  done,  and  absolutely  done,  with  that 
despicable  doctrine  that  we  may  stand  aside  and  see  them  go 
down  to  disaster.  We  and  they  are  one  for  weal  or  woe,  for 
good  or  bad,  for  right  or  ill;  we  stand  where  they  stand;  and 
if  the  time  ever  comes  when  our  Parliament  at  Ottawa  will 
not  grant  it,  then  I  know  that  the  heart  of  the  people  of  this 
Dominion  will  say  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  power  that 
made  us,  the  hand  that  built  us,  and  that  we  will  stand  with 
them  and  for  them  as  one  single  people. 

An  Integral  Part. 

Now  I  wish  that  we  could  have,  and  I  speak,  and  I  exult  to 
speak,  as  a  single  personal  voice  without  consultation  with 
your  executive,  without  consultation  with  any  party  in 
Canada,  but  as  one  of  those  single  personal  voices,  I  believe  as 
one  of  the  necessary  things  of  this  Dominion  of  Canada  we 
must  have  free  public  opinion,  and  if  you  don't  believe  what 
I  say  is  true  then  you  will  at  least  admit  that  in  this  free, 
democratic  country  of  Canada  the  supreme  thing  that  we  need 
is  men  who  can  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  say,  as  I 
say,  what  they  think  is  right  and  fair,  1  wish  we  could  have 
in  Canada  some  expression,  a  resolution  of  our  Parliament,  a 
declared  pronouncement  of  our  public  policy,  which  would, 
once  and  for  all,  give  the  lie  and  denial  to  that  idea  that  we 
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stand  separate  from  the  British  people.  We  have  come  to  th€ 
parting  of  the  ways;  we  have  parted  and  we  are  going  forward, 
and  to  my  mind,  sir,  the  question  is  what  is  the  forward  way 
that  we  are  treading,  and  I  would  say  that  one  great  step  we 
must  take  is  the  declared  pronouncement  that  we  have  done 
with  this  despicable  doctrine  of  colonial  neutrality,  and  that 
we  stand  in  thankfulness  for  all  we  have  received,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  brotherhood  which  we  acknowledge;  that  we 
stand,  once  and  for  all,  committed  to  the  faith  of  our  fellow 
people  in  the  British  Isles,  for  all  that  the  future  may  have 
for  us. 

I  do,  sir,  in  no  wise  wish  to  make  a  speech  that  could  be 
in  any  way  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  one  or  the  other  poli- 
tical party  of  Canada.  Coming  as  a  professor,  I  expected  to 
deliver  a  lecture,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  it  has  been  so  agreeably 
received;  but  as  I  have  watched  your  Association,  as  1  have 
watched  its  growth  and  progress,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source 
of  congratulation  that  from  first  to  last  it  has  stood  consis- 
tently for  the  principle  of  our  common  allegiance  and  our 
British  loyalty,  and  I  hope  that,  great  as  may  be  your  growth 
in  power  and  influence,  great  as  may  ,be  your  pride  in  the  fact 
that  now,  more  than  ever,  you  see  your  wishes  gratified,  you 
will  always  remember  that  from  its  very  beginning  until  now 
this  Association  has  stood  for  our  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  though  there  may  be  some  of  you  here  who  may 
disagree  with  me  in  this  or  that  minor  detail  of  what  I  say,  I 
know  that  there  is  not  a  single  Canadian  heart  here  which  does 
not  respond  to  what  I  say,  wlien  I  say  we,  as  Canadians,  are 
loyal  in  our  allegiance  to  the  British  Empire. 

Gtreetings  from  Farmers'  Association. 

The  President. — Before  proceeding  further  with  the  pro- 
gramme, I  wish  to  state  that  the  train  for  Montreal  will  leave 
at  one  o'clock,  and  a  .number  of  our  friends  who  will  have  to 
leave  shortly  have  expressed  a  very  earnest  desire  to  hear 
Mr.  William  Greig;  but  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Greig  I  wish 
to  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta.    It  is  as  follows: 

G.  M.  Murray,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir, — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation 
the  Manufacturers  Association  has  extended  to  me  to  be 
present  at  their  fortieth  annual  banquet.  I  sincerely  regret 
my  inability  to  be  present.  Our  Association  wishes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Manufacturers  Association  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  and  prosperity  compatible  with  legitimate  trade  and 
fair  dealing.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  attend  I  would  no 
doubt  be  tempted  to  remind  your  members  that  in  making 
the  connecting  link  in  what  should  .be  a  bond  of  good  feeling 
between  us,  the  manufacturers  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  anything  that  makes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
ing class  makes  sure  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer. 
Wishing  you  a  pleasant  time,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  Bower. 

Congratnlatioiis  to  Hon.  E.  L.  Borden. 

I  also  wish  to  read  a  telegram  that  we  forwarded  this 
evening  to  our  new  Premier: 

Toronto,  12th  October,  1911. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Borden, 

Quebec,  Que. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  deeply  regrets 
your  absence  from  its  convention  ibanquet  this  evening,  as  it 
would  have  welcomed  an  opportunity  of  conveying  to  you  per- 
sonally its  congratulations  on  your  accession  to  the  Premier- 


ship of  Canada.  This  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  near 
future.  Meanwhile,  you  and  your  Government  have  its  best 
wishes  for  success,  coupled  with  the  hope  that  under  your  wise 
statesmanship  Canada  will  abundantly  prosper. 

N.  Curry,  President. 

Invitation  to  Halifax. 

Mr.  George  Henderson.— Mr.  President,  Mr.  Borden  has  sent 
a  message  to  me  which  is  along  the  lines  of  that  Halifax 
agitation  that  was  on  the  boards  this  morning.  He  says: 
"  Telegraim  8th  just  brought  to  my  attention.  You  have  my 
best  wishes  for  every  success  in  your  endeavor  to  have  Con- 
vention held  in  Halifax  next  year."  Mr.  Borden's  name  has 
been  proven,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  to  be  a  name  to  con- 
jure with,  to  be  one  that  affects  votes,  and  1  have  not  very 
much  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  this  question 
were  put  to  a  vote  now  you  would  all  decide  to  hold  your  Con- 
vention next  year  in  Halifax,  and  to  delight  three  Provinces, 
rather  than  to  serve,  by  way  of  satisfaction,  one  Province. 

Canadian  Industries. 

The  President. — The  toast,  "  Canadian  Industries,"  on  the 
programme  this  evening  has  particular  reference  to  agricul- 
ture. You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  invited  a  number  of 
practical  farmers  to  ibe  here  as  our  guests,  and  one  of  them,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Wm.  Greig,  is  going  to  speak  to  us.  Mr. 
Greig  is  president  of  the  Farmers'  Picnic  Association,  of 
Huntingdon,  Quebec.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature.  He  has  the  further  distinction  of  being  a  pro- 
tectionist farmer,  and  of  never  having  been  afraid  to  say  so 
openly.  We  manufacturers  used  to  think  that  protectionist 
farmers  were  like  hens'  teeth — few  and  far  between,  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  recent  events  there  must  be  a  great  many  more 
of  them  than  we  ever  knew  about.  But  Mr.  Greig  is  one  of 
the  best. 

Mr.  Wm.  Greig. 

Mr.  Greig. — ^Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  be  here  to-night  at  your  banquet.  There  was 
nothing  I  felt  more  proud  of  in  my  life  than  when  I  received 
the  invitation  from  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
to  attend  your  banquet  here.  I  have  also  paid  attention  to  a 
lot  of  your  meetings  this  last  three  days,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  discussions  that  took  place.  Sometimes 
some  of  the  gentlemen  were  a  little,  I  might  say,  fast  in  their 
expressions,  but  they  wound  up  with  common  sense  and 
patience,  and  said.  Wait;  and  I  think  that  was  a  grand  prin- 
ciple that  you  at  your  Convention  would  say  to  wait  a  little 
to  see  what  our  present  Government  will  do.  Things  may 
take  a  change. 

I  may  say  at  the  start  that  I  am  a  farmer,  and  farmers  are 
never  accustomed  to  make  very  long  speeches,  and  the  time 
is  short  to-night.  I  am  President  at  the  present  time  of  what 
we  call  the  Farmers'  Association  or  the  Farmers'  Picnic.  It 
was  started  hy  the  farmers  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  has 
grown  till  now  we  have  sometimes  from  3,000  to  5,000'  people 
there  at  a  gathering.  We  invite  the  memibers  of  the  district, 
we  invite  our  manufacturing  friends  and  other  friends.  The 
Board  of  Trade  of  Montreal  was  invited  last  year,  and  I  think 
I  owe  my  thanks  for  being  here  to-night  to  some  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Montreal. 

Now  as  a  farmer  I  am  proud  to  hear  that  the  farmer  was 
mentioned  at  your  convention  and  was  mentioned  here  at  this 
banquet  to-night.  I  am  also  proud  to  know  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Manitoba  is  a  farmer,  and  I  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  farmers  will  have  more  numerous 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Parliament  than  they  have 
to-day.    I  think  the  farmers  are  becoming  more  alive  to  their 
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interests,  and  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  politics  and 
in  the  welfare  of  our  country.  The  farmers'  interests  and  the 
manufacturers'  interests  are  practically  the  same,  but  what 
we  farmers  think  sometimes  is  that  there  are  middlemen  who 
are  a  little  to  blame:  the  farmers  sometimes  think  that 
there  are  too  many  that  are  reaping  a  little  benefit  between 
the  man  that  produces  and  the  man  that  consumes.  Now  if 
it  was  possible  for  this  Association  or  the  Government  of  our 
country  to  make  the  freight  rates  as  reasonable  as  they 
possibly  could  for  the  food  produced  by  the  farmers,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  all  other 
classes  in  Canada. 

Trausportatioii  Problem. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  a  good  deal  in  this  last  two  or 
three  days  to  your  discussion  on  this  tariff  question.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  live  question,  Ibut  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
great  jury  of  Canada,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  very  necessary 
to  speak  on  it  at  length.  But  I  do  think  that  the  great  question  of 
freight  in  our  country  interests  us  more  than  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. Freight  and  the  middle-man  is  what  is  causing  dear 
food  in  Canada  to-day.  I  live  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
of  Montreal.  I  know  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  produce, 
and  1  know  what  the  people  of  the  city  of  Montreal — and  I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  in  the  city  of  Toronto— have  to  pay  for 
the  food  that  they  buy,  and  there  is  too  much  difference 
between  what  the  farmer  gets  and  what  you  people  in  the 
cities  pay,  and  if  there  is  some  way  possible  whereby  that 
difference  in  prices  can  be  reduced,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
It  will  benefit  the  farmer,  ibenefit  the  manufacturer  and 
benefit  everybody  else. 

Favors  Preference  from  Great  Britain. 

I  have  listened  to-night,  and  it  gave  me  very  much 
pleasure,  to  a  great  deal  of  loyalty  to  the  British  flag.  There 
is  no  man,  1  think,  who  is  more  British  than  myself.  My 
people  came  from  Scotland,  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  hope 
ever  to  see  in  Canada  any  other  flag  but  the  British  flag,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  Britain  ought  to  do  a  little  more 
for  her  colonies.  As  a  farmer  I  think  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  give  the  colonies  a  little  protection  in  her  markets, 
and  I  believe  if  Great  Britain  will  give  her  colonies  a  prefer- 
ence we  will  never  be  troubled  again  in  Canada  with  this 
tariff  question.  It  would  'be  a  thing  of  the  past.  "We  would 
have  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  and  farm  property  and 
everything  would  increase  in  Canada  double  what  it  is  to-day. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  privilege  of  being  present 
with  you  to-night.  I  also  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  your  worthy  President  to  our  harvest  picnic  next 
year.  I  hope  to  have  quite  a  number  of  our  members  from 
Ottawa  and  their  manufacturing  friends  invited  to  our  picnic 
of  the  Farmers  Association.  It  takes  place  always,  to  show 
our  loyalty,  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  on 
that  day.  I  think  it  cannot  be  better  used  for  any  purpose 
than  we  use  it  for.    I  again  thank  you  sincerely. 

The  President. — I  will  next  call  upon  Mr.  Richard  Grigg. 
Mr.  Grigg  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
serving  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  the  capacity  of  His 
Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  to  Canada.  He  should,  there- 
fore, be  familiar  with  this  subject,  both  as  a  Britisher  and  as 
a  Canadian. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Grigg. — Mr.  President,  Your  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  and  gentlemen:  In  thanking  you  for 
the  gracious  hospitality  which  permits  my  presence  here 
to-night,  and  for  the  further  courtesy  of  the  permission  to 


occupy  your  attention  for  the  period  of  five  minutes,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  am  probably  the  only  man  in  the  room  who 
represents  external  competititon.  I  suppose  if  that  is  an 
accepted  declaration  one  ought  to  feel  very  much  as  a  man 
might  be  expected  to  feel  if  he  found  himself  in  a  lion's  den, 
but  when  I  look  around  upon  the  smiling  faces  of  the  gentle- 
men who  hear  my  voice  and  recognize  among  them  many 
personal  friends,  I  have  no  very  great  fear  of  the  behavior  of 
the  particular  lions  who  might  operate  upon  me. 

What  is  Imported  (Jet  from  Britain. 

1  have  mentioned  competition,  and  so  long  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Canada  in  regard  to  manufactured  articles  is  less  than 
the  market  produced  by  the  country,  you  must  have  an  im- 
portation of  such  articles.  The  question  which  I  think  inter- 
ests you,  and  which  certainly  interests  me,  is  what  the  source 
and  origin  of  those  articles  is  to  be.  I  mistake  the  temper 
of  the  Canadian  people  entirely  if  they  do  not  desire  that  the 
main  source  of  the  articles  which  it  is  necessary  to  import 
into  the  country  should  be  from  the  mother  country,  Great 
Britain.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  represent  and  desire  to  maintain, 
and,  if  possible,  enlarge,  the  volume  of  British  trade  in  the 
very  great  competition  with  all  importers.  It  must  appear, 
and  it  is  unavoidable  from  time  to  time,  that  the  importer 
of  such  goods  may  seem  to  be  in  competition  with  home-made 
manufacturers.  I  speak  of  that  as  an  unavoidable  condition. 
I  can  only  say  that  my  desire,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  and 
my  effort  for  what  it  may  correspond,  would  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  that  competition  rather  against  imported 
articles  from  foreign  countries  than  from  articles  produced 
in  this  country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  the  British  manufacturer  and 
merchant  the  size  of  the  market,  the  character  of  the  market, 
of  which  he  hopes  to  enjoy  a  share.  I  am  also  under  obliga- 
tion to  disclose  to  him  the  extent  of  the  country,  its  mag- 
nificent natural  resources,  the  industry  of  the  people  and  its 
certainly  great  future.  He  could  not  otherwise  in  any  reason- 
able sense  grasp  the  possible  extent  of  the  mairket  which  may 
be  open  to  him,  and  which  consists  of  that  portion  of  goods 
consumed  by  our  country  which  you  do  not  yourselves 
produce. 

Progress  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Britisher  does  not  know  as 
much  aJbout  Canada  as  he  might.  It  sometimes  leads  him  to 
doubt  whether  Ontario  indicates  a  lake,  a  province,  a  county 
or  a  state.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  can  only  say  that  education  is 
proceeding  very  rapidly  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  if  the  severest  critic  of  your  poor  Britisher  were 
asked  to  name  the  geographical  conditions,  say,  in  Australia, 
he  would  be  pretty  much  equally  at  sea  with  the  Britisher  in 
his  knowledge  of  Canada.  It  is  said  of  other  countries  that 
they  don't  know  enough  of  each  other.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
but  it  is  desirable  not  to  put  upon  the  Britisher  that  he  does 
not  know  Canada  as  well  as  he  does.  I  have  met  Canadians 
who  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  other  countries  as 
they  should  be.  It  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  of  the 
decadence  of  British  industry,  but  if  an  interest  is  taken  in 
the  British  figures  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you,  that  the 
export  of  British  goods,  in  addition  to  the  supply  to  a  very 
large  extent  of  the  British  home  market,  amounted  in  1902  to 
$1,379,000,000.  A  steady  progress  has  ibeen  maintained 
through  the  intervening  years  till  1910,  and  the  exports  of 
British  industry  in  that  year  amounted  to  $2,094,000,000,  and 
the  increase  of  five  years  amounted  to  no  less  than  30  per 
cent,  upon  very  large  figures.  Surely,  gentlemen,  these  figures 
rival  Canadian  progress,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  reproach 
in  them.    This  does  not  show  a  decadence  of  British  industry. 
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On  the  contrary,  you  believe  and  I  believe,  that  Great  Britain, 
with  her  sturdy  sons  around  her,  will  long  continue  to  gro\\' 
and  prosper,  and  each  and  every  member  of  that  family  will 
rejoice  to  see  their  own  ever-widening  successes  welcomed, 
reflected  and  encouraged  in  the  heart  of  the  mother  land. 

Song  ))y  Miss  George. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  listen  to  a  song 
from  Miss  George. 

iMiss  George  sang  so  acceptably  that  she  had  to  respond 
with  an  encore,  after  which  the  President  said: 

Industrial  Education. 

The  President. — iThe  toast  of  "  Industrial  Education,' 
which  I  give  you  next,  is  coupled  with  the  name  of  Dr.  James 
W.  Robertson.  Dr.  Robertson  is  chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lands,  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  It  comes  to  very  few  men  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country  in  the  way  that  he  is  doing. 
But  he  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  great  ability,  and  1 
know  that  he  may  (be  depended  upon  to  discharge  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  dual  office  with  honor  to  himself,  with  material 
advantage  to  his  country  and  to  the  satisfaction  and  delight 
of  every  one  of  us. 

Dr.  Robertson. 

Dr.  Robertson. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  this  subject 
and  this  sentiment  is  one  that  is  best  pursued  with  few  words. 
Some  forms  of  education  depend  upon  oratory;  industrial  edu- 
cation depends  upon  hand  and  brain,  labor  for  doing  things 
and  saying  as  little  as  may  be  consistent  with  intelligence. 
I  am  very  glad  to  speak  briefly  to  you  men  as  such.  I  see 
so  many  old  friends  who  have  guided  my  feet  these  thirty^flve 
years  in  my  wanderings  in  Canada.  Every  man  needs  a  hero, 
not  merely  among  the  antiquitists,  ibut  among  the  personal 
friends,  and  to-night  you  have  Sir  William  Whyte  here.  It  is 
thirty-six  years — I  don't  think  I  ever  told  that  in  his  presence 
before,  because  he  might  have  thought  perhaps  I  wanted  a 
pass  on  the  C.P.R. — since  he  first  met  me  in  London,  Ontario, 
in  1875;  I  have  watched  his  career  with  this  concept  of 
Canada,  a  man  of  integrity  and  industry  and  high  sense  of 
honor.  The  big  things  in  industrial  education  in  Germany 
are  not  due  to  organization  or  association  only,  but  to  the  big 
men  who  stand  before  the  people  and  say,  come  up  where  I  am 
and  then  we  will  be  great,  not  merely  to  make  things,  but  to 
be,  God  please,  a  nation  influencing  for  right  and  for  ideals. 
The  industrial  education,  as  looked  into  by  this  Commission, 
a  working  body,  'because  Mr.  Murray  belongs  to  it,  and  sets 
the  pace,  and  you  know  he  is  the  heavy  man  on  our  Commis- 
sion, and  we  follow  sometimes  his  lead. 

Provide  Opportunities  Through  Education. 

Just  a  few  ideas.  You  represent  not  merely  individuals, 
but  the  great  national  interest  necessary  for  the  prosperity, 
for  the  stability,  for  the  true  greatness  of  Canada,  not  merely 
to  make  things,  products  to  produce  wealth,  but  to  provide 
avenues  for  the  outflow  of  human  activity,  that  men  and 
women  might  realize  themselves  on  earth.  Germany  did  not 
need  industrial  education  for  proflt.  We  are  told  her  factories 
are  run  on  the  smallest  margin  of  profit.  But  the  whole  pur- 
pose, as  I  gathered,  in  Germany  was  this,  that  the  nation 
might  be  powerful;  that  meant  making  money,  national 
efficiency,  general  intelligence,  personal  ability  and  effective- 
ness to  face  the  compelling  power  of  a  great  purpose  to  lift 
the  people  up.    You  represent  that  great  national  interest  that 


gives  that  outflow,  that  outlet  for  the  ambitions  and  powers 
of  our  young  people.  Since  I  used  to  come  to  your  banquets 
long  ago  and  was  welcomed  there  for  the  farmers,  wider 
knowledge  has  given  me  this  further  view,  that  while  the 
relations  and  interests  of  these  are  not  identical,  they  need 
never  be  hostile;  while  they  are  competitive  for  personal 
gains  and  holdings,  they  are  in  partnership  for  serving 
Canada  and  giving  the  people  a  place.  Every  country  I  have 
gone  to  has  made  it  clear  that  the  manufacturer  who  follows 
his  calling  with  intelligence  and  goodwill  is  no  enemy  of  the 
farmer,  but  rather  one  of  his  best  friends,  pulling  him  up  and 
putting  business  methods  into  his  occupation. 

One  thought  or  two  more — one  from  Germany,  one  from 
Denmark,  one  from  Switzerland  and  one  from  old  Scotland.  1 
wish  my  friend  Grigg  had  'been  with  me.  He  would  have  no 
sort  of  notion  that  anybody  on  that  Commission  believed  that 
the  old  world  was  decadent  or  decaying,  or  losing  its  grip  on 
the  great  ideals  and  ideas  that  dominate  humanity.  Mr 
A^squith,  speaking  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  spoke  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland  as  dominating  factors.  They  had 
the  best  raw  material  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  come  back  to 
Canada  and  echo  the  same  thing,  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
rawness  than  he  did.  We  are  a  long  way  behind,  an  im- 
mensely long  way  behind  Germany  and  England  and  Ireland 
and  Scotland.    It  will  take  us  half  a  generation  to  catch  up. 

Talue  of  Discipline. 

An  idea  from  Germany.  Everybody  is  in  training  for  the 
stability  and  glory  of  the  state.  You  don't  see  any  people 
dawdling  on  the  streets  like  those  that  you  meet  in  Toronto 
and  Ottawa  and  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  after  half-past  seven. 
That  is  the  first  evidence  that  the  people  have  control  of  the 
youth  from  fourteen  to  seventeen,  to  prevent  those  wasted 
years  that  undermine  all  the  structure  of  any  ambitious 
people.  You  look  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  Contentment, 
pride — not  the  mere  military  domination,  'but  willing  co- 
operation for  the  strength  and  glory  of  Germany.  Talk  aboat 
military  domination  and  harshness  !  The  papers  say  the 
military  officers  elbow  you  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  streets. 
The  very  embodiment  of  courtesy  with  military  men  I  saw, 
not  towards  me,  but  towards  the  poor  and  towards  the  working 
man;  the  very  example  of  cultured  gentlemen,  filling  their 
office  and  doing  their  work  for  the  glory  of  Germany. 

What  have  the  schools  done?  Made  courtesy  and  obedience 
the  great  national  characteristics.  How  will  that  pay  in  our 
factories  and  in  our  markets  and  in  our  general  intercourse? 
That  is  the  finest  thing  in  all  industrial  education  in  Germany 
— courtesy,  obedience  to  authority,  and  everybody  doing  his 
best  for  the  good  and  glory  of  his  own  land.  Firmness,  but 
not  proclaimed,  not  lorded,  but  everywhere  revealed.  Thor- 
oughness. Pick  up  the  packages  at  the  railway  stations 
Every  label  written  legibly,  with  neatness  and  beauty.  I 
tried,  and  I  couldn't  find  one  that  was  not  so.  Pick  up  th-? 
same  things  in  Canada.  I  find  as  good  specimens  in  the 
schools  of  Canada  as  in  Germany,  but  not  the  continuance  of 
thoroughness.  We  get  weary  of  well-doing  at  fourteen,  and 
the  state  does  not  care.  Not  merely  thoroughness,  but  con- 
cern for  the  poor.  Germany  is  the  foremost  land  for  the 
recognition  of  its  rights  as  a  man.  It  is  not  military  authority- 
coming  down  and  saying — you  must  serve;  but,  come  up  and 
be  one  of  us,  strong  to  make  able  to  have,  and  then  willing 
to  do  for  the  country.  That  does  not  belong  to  Canada.  That 
is  my  lesson  from  Germany. 

Co-operation  of  People. 

Over  those  wide  fields,  where  I  travelled  a  few  thousand 
miles  by  car  to  see  the  people  in  their  homes,  prosperous 
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larms,  well-tilled  fields,  good  crops,  tlie  nundreds  of  people 
out  on  the  land  making  it  fruitful  and  beautiful,  co-operating 
with  the  people  in  the  cities,  and  taking  their  place  in  the 
shops,  and  then  going  back  again  to  the  fields.  A  fine  example 
of  a  people  of  solidarity  and  substance. 

A  little  from  Denmark.  My  friend  Aikins  says  the  great 
basis  of  our  stability  and  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
homes  of  our  people.  Denmark  is  an  example  of  one  that 
knows  all  about  making  progress.  Contentment  without 
apathy.  I  saw  four  acres  of  land,  and  the  walls  of  the  house 
covered  with  pictures  of  the  great  masters,  Reubens  and  these 
great  people,  not  the  little  daubs  of  things;  and  this  man's 
wife,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  working  hard  on  four  acres; 
a  man  who  put  on  his  best  coat  to  take  me  to  the  school,  to 
show  me  the  first  school  they  built  for  the  farmers'  boys.  Half 
of  it  for  physical  culture.  Physical  culture  for  growing  crops, 
that  men  might  be  capable  of  governing  themselves  first,  and 
then  governing  nature.  Afterwards  co-operation,  not  through 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  colleges,  but  the  people's  high 
schools,  attended  by  girls  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  that 
period — the  emotional,  the  imaginative,  the  ambitious,  full  of 
aspiration;  and  boys  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  for  what? 
For  Danish  history  and  literature;  and  singing!  Lord,  how 
those  people  sing  themselves  into  ability — not  voice  produc- 
tion, not  the  culture  of  the  voice  for  music.  1  never  saw  such 
places  to  make  a  man  able  to  create  himself,  to  be  somebody 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  home. 

Two  things  more.  How  they  make  those  fellows  proud  of 
their  bacon!  The  Danish  butter  should  beat  the  German  grease 
hollow,  the  Danish  bacon  should  make  English  gold  flow  into 
the  Danish  farmers'  pockets.  Not  only  that,  but  Danish  edu- 
cation makes  every  home  beautiful  with  flowers,  and  chil- 
dren by  the  score  running  round  the  school  yards.  That  is 
educative  agriculture,  not  merely  ploughing  and  sowing,  and 
telling  how  many  pounds  to  sow  to  the  acre. 

Tecbnical  Ediicatiou  in  Small  States. 

Switzerland,  one  little  thing.  I  took  a  vote  in  a  school  in 
Zurich,  thirty-one  apprentices  straight  from  the  shop  to  the 
school,  by  law  compelled  to  be  there,  and  by  law  their  em- 
ployers bound  to  let  them  go.  I  said,  "  How  many  would 
come  if  no  one  asked  them  to  be  here?"  Up  went  thirty  hands. 
I  said,  "  How  many  would  be  here  if  the  law  had  not  said  so 
at  first?"  Not  more  than  one-third.  Two-thirds  saved  out  of 
these  wasted  years  of  experience  for  the  ambitious  young 
Swiss  for  the  glory  of  Switzerland. 

Ireland.  Lord,  how  that  land  has  lost  its  spirit  of  dejec- 
tion and  come  to  have  hope  in  its  own  future.  No  country 
has  as  good  an  organization  for  technical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  industries  as  that  so-called  distressful  isle,  not 
yet  realized,  only  ten  years  in  the  operation,  but  reaching 
right  down  and  shedding  the  light  of  knowledge  and  influence 
and  uplift  into  those  poor  cotter  homes.  I  went  into  one  of 
them.  It  was  not  the  place  I  was  in  when  I  was  there  fifteen 
years  before;  it  was  not  a  table  littered  with  unwashed  break- 
fast dishes,  because  the  Irish  have  a  large  share  of  that  kind 
of  original  sin  that  goes  under  the  name  of  laziness.  It  was 
not  that  kind  of  table.  It  was  a  clean,  plain,  cheap  table, 
laden  with  flowers  from  the  garden  outside,  growing  in 
abundance.  The  man's  flelds  were  clean  and  crops  good,  and 
he  says,  "  I  have  to  pay  too  much  rent,  and  have  to  pay  too 
much  for  my  commutation  on  the  place  I  have  got;  but  1  am 
doing  fairly  well,  and  I  will  soon  have  the  place  paid  up." 

Belfast  has  the  most  beautiful  and  well-equipped  technical 
institute  that  we  saw  on  our  whole  journey;  beats  everything 
outside  of  Berlin  for  beauty,  adaptation  and  effective  economy. 

From  old  Scotland.  There  is  Edinburgh,  that  city  of 
beauty  and  strength  and  pervasive  influence.    What  streams 


have  come  into  human  life  from  that  source  in  the  past!  And 
the  big  men,  the  statesmen  of  Scotland,  the  breadth  of  mind, 
farness  of  vision,  great  affection  for  the  race,  are  on  the  school 
board.  You  ought  to  see  the  lunch  they  gave  us,  the  big  men 
of  the  empire  there  to  do  honor  to  this  young  colony  coming 
to  seek  knowledge.  What  do  these  men  do?  They  go  and 
address  meetings  of  the  workers  in  the  shops,  in  order  that  all 
boys  shall  come  to  the  evening  schools;  so  that  Edinburgh 
gets  more  of  its  population  in  the  evening  classes  by  the 
voluntary  effort  of  its  big  men  to  help  than  Germany  gets  by 
legal  compulsion.  If  Toronto  had  what  Edinburgh  has, 
Toronto  would  have  not  less  than  14,000  young  people  going 
to  the  technical  classes  in  the  evening  or  during  the  day. 
"  Ye  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  civilization  and  of  Christ." 

One  thing  more.  Hoig,  that  little  textile  place,  18,0'0'0 
people,  and  over  450  taking  technical  education  in  the  schools. 
A  place  of  beauty,  a  garden  city  before  the  name  was  in- 
vented, two-thirds  of  the  people  owning  their  own  houses.  I 
never  saw  such  profusion  of  good  tastes,  well-kept  streets, 
and  such  hopefulness  among  the  working  people.  It  is  the 
schools  acting  on  the  home,  and  the  home  reacting  back  on 
the  schools,  even  to  the  children  in  the  kindergarten,  where  it 
is  elemental  and  still  technical,  the  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten plaiting  their  little  colored  papers  in  all  the  bright 
patterns  that  could  be  woven  in  the  loom.  Why  is  it  that 
Hoig  stands  out  conspicuous  as  the  flower  city?  The  workers 
attend  the  schools,  and  the  home  reacts  on  the  school,  and  the 
school  back  on  the  home  again. 

My  last  sentence.  Just  one  lesson.  Don't  you  seek  indus- 
trial education  to  make  you  rich  next  year  or  next  year.  It 
is  a  long  process;  it  is  a  difficult  task,  full  of  discouragements; 
but  Canada  is  ripe  for  a  great  forward  movement,  and  the 
policy  now  is  a  policy  of  development  of  the  people,  in  the 
people,  through  the  children.  That  is  the  great  policy  on  the 
land  and  in  the  mines  and  for  the  fisheries — the  policy  of 
development  of  the  people  in  the  schools.  The  development 
of  the  people  will  make  us  powerful,  and  with  the  power 
will  come  riches.  The  old  philosophy  holds  good.  It  never 
fails,  the  old,  wise,  enduring  philosophy,  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  the  child  and  his  development,  and  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  to  you."  "  He  set  a  little  child  in  the 
midst  of  them."  That  is  Canada's  biggest  task  and  greatest 
glory,  and  through  industrial  education,  and  with  co-operation 
for  the  development  of  the  brain  and  through  education  for  the 
development  of  the  spirit,  we  will  yet  come  to  our  own,  worthy 
of  our  children  and  worthy  of  our  great  coming  destiny. 

Sir  William  Whyte. 

The  President. — We  unexpectedly  have  a  gentleman  here 
from  whom  I  know  you  would  all  like  to  hear  a  few  words, 
and  that  is  Sir  William  Whyte. 

Sir  William  Whyte. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  1  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  kind  invitation  you  sent  me  to  be  present 
at  this  banquet.  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  a  speech,  because 
I  have  no  speech  prepared.  I  had  no  advice  given  me  that  I 
was  to  have  the  honor  of  addressing  this  large  and  intelligent 
audience.  My  position  recalls  to  my  memory  an  incident  that 
occurred  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration  as  Governor- 
General  at  the  St.  Andrew's  banquet,  held  in  New  York.  His 
Excellency  was  invited  to  attend.  He  went  down  there,  and 
he  appeared  on  the  platform  in  full  Highland  costume.  After 
he  had  made  his  address  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Choate,  and 
Mr.  Choate  said :  "  If  I  had  known  that  I  was  to  appear  on 
this  platform  with  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  tbe  god 
of  the  Gordons,  I  also  would  have  appeared  without  my 
trousers."  (Laughter.) 

I  will  just  say  a  word  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said 
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regarding  tne  great  natural  resources  of  this  Canada  of  ours. 
There  is  no  country  with  so  many  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
soil,  no  country  that  we  know  of  so  rich  in  timber,  and  no 
country  that  we  know  of  so  rich  in  fisheries  and  also  in  the 
different  minerals. 

I  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  verdict  that  was 
given  over  a  certain  trial  held  in  this  country  on  the  21st 
September.  1  rejoice  over  that  as  a  Canadian  and  as  a  British 
subject,  because  I  admire  Great  Britain.  No  country  in  our 
time,  and  no  country  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  past 
history,  has  done  what  Great  Britain  has  done  to  open  up  the 
dark  places  of  this  world,  and  I  know  of  no  country  that  could 
take  the  place  of  Great  Britain.  Therefore  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  hold  the  empire  together.  One 
King,  one  flag;  Britons,  hold  you  own.  (Applause.) 

The  President. — "We  will  now  listen  to  a  song  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Blight,  after  which  we  will  have  "  God  save  the  King,"  and 
disperse. 

After  a  solo  by  Mr.  Arthur  Blight,  the  members  and  guests 
rose  and  joined  in  singing  the  National  Anthem,  which  closed 
the  fortieth  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association. 


ARGENTINE  TBADE. 

Two  imiportant  events  occurred  during  1910  which  have 
affected  trade,  viz.,  (1)  ithe  term  of  office  of  S'eiior  Figaroa 
Alcorta  as  President  of  the  Republic,  terminated,  and  Dr. 
Saenz  Pefia  assumed  office  in  *his  stead,  and  (2)  the  series  of 
fetes  which  took  place  in  May  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of 
the  Republic. 

TIhe  tO'tal  imports  into  the  Republic  were  valued  at  £70,354,- 
OOO,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  compared'  with  190i9.  The 
imports  into  the  Buenos  Ayres  Consular  district  were  £60,504,- 
000',  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Republic  were  valued  at  £74,520,- 
OO'O,  a  decrease  of  6.2  per  cent,  compared'  with  1909.  The 
exports  from  the  Buenos  Ayres  Consular  district  were  valued 
at  £50,5'73,00iO,  a  decrease  of  about  7  per  cent,  eom'pared  with 
190'9. 

Tihe  percentage  of  exports  from  the  district  was  the  same 
as  1909,  hut  that  of  im'ports  is  1  per  ce'ut.  less  in  1910  than  in 
1909.  The  values  placed  on  goods  imiported  or  exported  are 
determined  by  a  fixed  tariff.  Such  values  frequently  differ 
from  actual  market  value.  Import  duties  are  largely  ad 
valorem  on  this  tariff  value  and  range  from'  5  to  50  per  cent. 
There  has  'been  no  alteration  in  the  import  duties  during  the 
year. 

Textiles  of  Various  Kinds. 

The  mosit  imjportant  class  is  that  of  textiles  which  was 
valued  at  £13,1600,000,  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  'wthole.  Of  the 
various  aniarteriajla,  cotton  predominated.  The  import  of  cotto'n 
goods  amounted  to  £7,7O0',O0'O.  Colored  were  valued  at  half 
of  this  amount  and  white  at  nearly  £l,OOiOvOOO. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

After  textiles  come  iron  and  steel  'and  articles  miade  ot 
these.  The  largest  item  is  galvanized  sheets  valued  at  £1,500,- 
OOO.  Bars  and  flat  iron  £1,500,000,  and  then  plain  and  barbed 
wire,  f&OiO.OOO.  Bolts  and  nuts,  £400,00ia.  Among  'manufactured 
articles  sundry  machines  take  the  first  place  at  £900,000i,  cook- 
inig  and  ^bouse'hold  ironmongery,  £220,000,  and  spare  parts  and 
repairs,  £200,000.  Under  "  Locomotion  "  the  most  important 
items  are  steel  rails,  £2,00'0,0O0;  railway  waigons,  £1,250',0'00; 
railway  m'aterial,  £1,000,000;  locom'O'tives,  £900',0i0a;  fislh-plates, 
£4'60,0'0'0;  railway  carriages,  £26'8,,00O;  and  automoibiles, 
£270,0'00.  The  demand  for  these  last  is  an  increasing  one; 
1,580  were  imported  in  1910,  an  increase  of  750'.    Horse  car- 


riages of  various  classes  were  imported  to  the  number  of 
23,000. 

Character  of  Trade. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  landed  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  Distribution  is  effected  by  rail.  Sales  are  generally 
made  on  credit,  in  certain  lines,  months  may  elapse  before 
payment  is  made. 

The  main  lines  of  trade  and  'the  most  important  needs  of 
the  country  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  exports — where 
agricultural  and  pastoral  products  completely  overshadow  all 
else — and  by  the  imports — (where  materials  for  clotJhing  and 
fuel  for  factories  and  rails  'E'nd  building  material  bulk  most 
largely.  In  addition  to  the  principal  articles  of  trade  there 
is  an  active  demand  for  all  the  necessities  and  most  of  the 
luxuries  of  modern  life,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  tastes 
of  the  people  (Latin)  and  the  climate  (sub-tropical). 

Other  influences  on  the  character  of  the  trade  are  the  facts 
that  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  being  re^built,  that  without 
railways  cultivation  of  the  land  is  almost  impracticable  and 
that  rapid  changes  are  part  of  the  character  of  the  country. 
The  bankruptcies  during  the  year  involved  the  sum  of  46,000,000 
dol.  paper  (£4,100,000),  a  considerable  increase  on  1909. 


TRADE  OF  YOKOHAMA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Yokohama  for  the  calendar 
year  1910  shows  an  increase  of  $21,630,363  over  1909  'and  a 
slight  advance  over  190'7,  the  highest  figures  previously  reached. 
The  year's  imports  amounted  to  $76,890,710  and  tlie  exports  to 
$112,149,085,  maiking  the  total  trade  of  the  port  i$189,039,795. 
For  1909  the  figures  were:  Imports,  $65,238,204;  exports, 
$102,171,228;  total,  $167,409,432.  The  imports  in  Yokohama 
represent  approximately  33  per  cent,  of  the  entire  import  trade 
of  Japan  for  1910,  while  the  exports  from  Yokohama  for  the 
past  year  amounted  to  48.9  per  cent.  The  increase  in  imports  in 
1910  was  due  principally  to  larger  purchases  of  materials  (48 
per  cent.)  and  partly  manufactured  goods  (33  per  cent.);  the 
increase  in  exports  appeared  in  goods  'partly  manufactTired, 
goods  wholly  manufactured,  and  raw  materials,  in  the  propor- 
tions, respectively,  of  39,  36,  and  14  per  cent. 

'From  'the  table  following  it  will  be  seen  that  'tJhe  fore'most 
purchasers  of  Japanese  good's  as  'S,hipped  from  Yokohama  are 
the  United  States,  taking  50.'6  per  cent.;  France,  taking  18.2 
per  cent.;  Italy,  6.8  per  cent.;  Great  Britain,  '6.2  per  cent.; 
British  India,  3.4  per  cent.;  and  China,  about  3  per  'Cent.  The 
only  other  countries  taking  a  value  of  over  $1,000,000  are  Ger- 
many, Australia,  Hong  Kong,  and  Canada.  Raw  silk  is  the 
one  item  responsible  for  the  great  value  of  the  shipments 
to  the  first  thiree  countries.  Of  the  imports  into  Yoko;hama 
for  1910',  Great  Britain  leads  with  26.5  per  cent.,  the  United 
States  folloiwing,  with  but  16.0'6  per  cent — a  poor  exchange  for 
the  50.6  per  cent,  of  exports.  Germany,  China,  (British  India, 
Dutcih  India,  Belgium  and  Australia  supplied,  respectively,  13.6 
per  cent.,  11.1  per  cent.,  7.6  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  3.7  per  cent., 
and  3.2  per  cent,  of  Yokohama's  imports 

Imports  from'  the  United  States  showed  an  imiprovement 
over  190'9,  hut  fell  considerably  short  of  1907  and  190i8.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  i'miports  from  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  whole  import  trade  of  this  port.  China  made  a  very  con- 
s'iderahle  gain  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  when  its 
share  was  9.7  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Kwantung  Province, 
however,  fell  off  proportionately.  Imports  from  British  India 
and  Eigypt  were  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  while  sugar  is 
responsible  for  the  imports  from'  Dutch  India.  The  principal 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  cotton,  kerosene,  con- 
densed milk,  wheat,  flour,  iron  nails,  paper,  and  machinery. 
The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were  raw  aind  waste 
silk,  tea,  silik  goods,  copper,  and  linen  goods. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  OCTOBER 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  October,  1911. 


(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C. 


R.R.  Xo. 


Canudiaii  Pacific  Kailway. 


Sup.  16 
E  2124 
Suip.  1 
E2183 


E  2197 
Cancels 
B  1634 


Sup.  3 
E  2144 


Sup.  12 
E  1855 


Sup.  4 
E  1019 


Sup.  9 
E  1674 


Sup.  6 
E  937 

Sup.  12 
E  1026 


Sup.  Hi 
E  1720 
Sup. 
E  1779 


E  1793 
Cancels 
B  1221 


Sup.  3 
E  1740 


Sup.  12 
E  1445 


Suip.  4 
E  1262 


Sup.  9 
E  1261 


Sup.  6 
E  .528 

Sup.  12 
E  1271 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  31 
E17€ 


E  2431 
Cancels 
E  2270 


Sup.  39 
E  1240 


Sup.  3 
E  2379 


Sup.  3 
E  1870 


Sup.  49 
E  225 


Effective  Description. 


Oct.  10,  '11  Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations 

Oct.  11,  11  Commodities  contin- 
ental ports  to  sta- 
tions in  the  North- 
west. 

Import  Class  and 
commodity  rates 
from  St.  John  and 
AVest  St.  John  to  sta- 
tions on  C.  P.  R.  and 
connecting  lines. 
Tariff  showing  export 
rates  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  suspend- 
ed until  opening  of 
navigation,  1912. 
Commodities  from  C. 
P.  stations  and  con- 
necting lines  to 
points  in  the  U.  S. 
Class  and  commodity 
rates  from  C.  P.  sta- 
tions and  connecting 
lines  to  points  in 
New  England. 
Class  and  commodity 
rates  from  C.  P.  sta- 
tions to  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania 
points. 

Iron  and  steel  articles 
to  points  on  the  Que- 
bec Central  Railway. 
Commodities  between 
points  on  C.  P.  R. 


Nov.  18,  '11 


Nov.  21,  '11 


Nov.  22,  '11 


Nov.  23,  '11 


Nov.  23,  '11 


Dec.    1,  '11 


Nov.  23,  '11 


Sup.  35  Nov.  13, 
G.  A.  10 


C.  U.  63  Nov.  12, 
(.'ancels 


C.  U.  50 


Sup.  39  Nov.  21, 
B  12 


Sup.  3  Nov.  22, 
E  40 


Sup.  3.  Nov.  12, 
V-.  IS 


Sup.  49  Oct.  7, 
G.  A.  A.  3 


'11  Class  rates  from  G.  T. 
stations  and  stations 
on  connecting  lines 
to  points  in  the  U.  S. 

'I'X  Commodities  from 
G.  T.  gtations  and 
stations  on  connect- 
ing lines  to  points  in 
the  U.  S. 

'11  Tariff  showing  export 
rates  to  Montreal 
suspended  until  open- 
ing of  navigation 
1912 

'11  Class  and  commodity 
for  export  staiisBSrfii 
CansLAerto  "New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore. 

'11  Classes  G.  T.  stations 
in  Canada  to  points 
on  D.  L.  &  W.  Ry. 
via  Cobourg  and  Car 
Ferry. 

'11  Pig  iron  C.  L.  Mid- 
land to  Montmagny 
$3.55  per  gross  ton. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Effective  Description. 


Sup.  10 
E  1985 


Sup.  5 
E  2193 

Sup.  55 
E  2245 
Sup.  4 
B  2265 


Sup.  1 
E  2421 

E  2437 
Cancels 
E  2221 


Sup.  10 
E  37 


Sup.  5 
C.  M.  17 

Sup.  55 
C.  D.  63 
Sup.  4 
C.  U.  58 


Sup.  1 

V.  27 

I.  118 
Cancels 
I.  107 


Nov.    6,  '11 


Got.  11,  '11 


Oct.  19,  '11 


Nov.  10,  '11 


Nov.  22,  '11 


Nov.  18,  '11 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


Sup.  9 
1767 


Sup.  3 

1756 


1822 

Cancels 

1756 


Sup.  9 
8803 


Sup.  3 
8777 


8981 

Cancels 

8777 


Nov.    2,  '11 


Oct.  21,  '11 


Nov.  22,  '11 


Sup.  7 
1751 


Sup.  6 
1751 


1784 

Cancels 

1588 


8'764 


Sup.  6 
87.64 


8872 

Cancels 

8358 


Nov.  22,  '11 


Nov.  10,  '11 


Nov.    1,  '11 


Export  rates  from 
points  in  Ontario  to 
Boston,  Portland,  St. 
John  and  W.  St. 
John. 

Commodities  from 
Montreal  to  points  on 
the  Intercolonial  Ry. 

Building  material  be- 
tween G.  T.  stations. 

Commodities  from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Susipension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  to  sta- 
tions in  Canada. 

Class  rates  from  G.  T. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  Erie  R.  R. 

Import  merchandise 
from  ships  side,  Port- 
land, .M'e.,  to  G.  T. 
stations  and  connect- 
ing lines. 


Commodiiities  between 
M.  C.  R.  R.,  also  from 
M.  C,  C.  W.  &  L.  E., 
N.  S't.  C.  &  T.,  and 
T.  H.  &  B.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commodity 
stations  in  Canada  to 
New  York,  Pbfla- 
delp'hia,  BaHtivojore, 
Boston  and  Portland 
for  export. 

Class  and  comimodity 
from  M.  C.  stations 
in  Canada,  also  from 
C.  W.  &  L.  E.,  H.  G. 
&  B.,  N.  S't.  C.  &  T., 
and  T.  H.  &  B  sta- 
tiODs  to  Boston,  iNew 
Tiorfe,  Philadelphia, 
and  'Baltimore  for  ex- 
port. 

Commodities  from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  from 
Buffalo.  Black  Rock; 
a  a  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Billets,  iron  commo- 
dities, etc.,  from 
M.  C.  stations  in  the 
U.  S.  to  Canada. 
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C.l.L. 


R.R.  No.       Effective  Description. 


Pere  Marquette  Bailroad. 


Sup.  4 

Sup  4 

Oct. 

4,  '11 

Commodities  between 

1365 

3428 

stations  in  Canada. 

S'up.  13 

Sup.  ]3 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Iron  comimiodities 

1023 

2630 

from  P.  M.  stations 

in  the  U.  S.  to  sta- 

tions in  Canada. 

Sup.  3 

Sup.  3 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Iron  commodities 

1374 

3478 

from  points  in  the 

U.  S.  to  stations  in 

Canada. 

1394 

3550 

Nov. 

2ft,  '11 

Ciass  and  commodity 

Cancels 

Cancels 

tariff  from  P.  M.  sta- 

1 151 

tioms  in  t!he  U.  S.  to 

2958 

points  in  Canada. 

Lake  Erie, 

Alliance  & 

Wheeling  Bailroad. 

9b 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Iron  and  steel  com- 

Cancels 

miodities  from  L.  B. 

76 

A.  &  W.  stations  to 

points  in  Canada. 

96 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Class  and  commiodity 

Cancels 

rates  from  L.  E.  A. 

91 

&    W.    stations  to 

points  in  Canada. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Bailway. 

25& 

S-up.  1 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Sugar,  C.  L.,  Findlajy, 

263 

5'586 

Ohio,   to   points  in 

Canada. 

Sup.  1 

5604 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Commodities  from  C. 

Cancels 

Cancels 

H.  &  D.  stations  to 

212 

5333 

points  in  Canada. 

261 

5602 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Commodities  from  C. 

Cancels 

Cancels 

H.  &  D.  stations  to 

208 

2361 

points  in  Canada. 

259 

5600 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Commodities  from  C 

Cancels 

Cancels 

H.  &  D.  stations  to 

207 

2350 

points  in  Canada. 

266 

5280— ,D 

Nov. 

1,  '11 

Class  and  commodity 

Cancels 

Cancels 

from  C.  H.  &  D.  sta- 

234 

5280'^B 

tloms    to   points  in 

Canada. 

Sup.  1 

Sup.  1 

Nov.  27,  '11 

Class  and  commodity 

266 

5280— D 

from  C.  H.  &  D.  sta- 

tions  to   points  in 

Canada. 

Wabasli  Bailroad. 

581 

L— 5698 

Nov.  22,  '11 

Class  and  commodity 

Ca;ncel9 

Cancels 

from    Wabash  sta- 

537 

K— 5698 

tions  in  Canada,  also 

from  N.  St.  C.  &  T. 
stations  to  New  Yorfk, 
BiQston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  for 
export. 


St.  Louis  Eastbound  Freight  Committee. 


3  300^ — A  Nov  1,  '11-  Class  and  commodity, 
Can)C€ls  Cancels  St.  Do-uis  and  Miss- 

1  300  issippi  Crossings  to 

points  in  Canada. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Bailway. 


Sup.  1 
14 


Dec.  1,  '11  Cancellation  of  rates 
on  leather  from  West- 
field,  Pa.,  to  Mont- 
real. 


Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Bailroad. 

Nov.    1,  '11 


A.  23 
Cancels 
12 


30«--C 
Cancels 
308— (B 


Class  rates  from  T. 
St.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


R.R.  No.      Effective  Description 
Buffalo,  Bochester  &  Pittsburg  Bailway. 

Nov.  20,  '11 


482 

Cancels 
315 
484 

Cancels 
381 


A— '872 
Cancels 
A— 62.7 
35'63 
Cancels 
3142 


Nov.  21,  '11 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Bailway. 

6  2000— B       Nov.  22,  '11 


Pennsylvania  Bailroad. 

G.  0.  373   


Sup. 
301 


4. 


Nov.  2'5,  '11 


Nov.    1,  '11 


Feldspar,  C.  L.,  Gen- 
esee Dock,  N.  Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 
Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  B.  R.  &  P.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Class  and  commodity 
from  C.  &  0.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  Coatsville, 
Pa.,  to  Montreal. 

Commodities  from  P. 
R.  R.  stations  to 
points  on  the  G.  T. 

Ry. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Bailway. 


223 

Cancels 
1999 
Sup.  10. 
214 


Nov.    1,  '11 


Nov.    '5,  '11 ' 


Central  Bailroad  of  IVew  Jersey. 

513    Nov.  29,  '11 

Cancels 

295  / 


506 

Cancels 
459 


Nov.    5,  '11 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad. 


905 

Cancels 
786 


Nov.    1,  '11 


Norfolk  &  Western  Bailway. 

Nov.  15,  '11 


146 
Cancels 
43 


2317-0 
Cancels 
2317— N 


Commodities  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Iron  commodities,  L. 
S.  &  M.  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Sulphate  of  soSa,  C. 

L.  points  on  C.  R.  R. 
of  N.  J.  to  Convent 
station  and  Lachine, 
Que.  19  cts.  per 
100  Ihs. 

Nails,  rods  and  wire 
from  C.  R.  R.  of 
N.    J.    stations  to 

points  in  Canada. 


Iron  commodities 
from  B.  &  O.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Pig  iron,  C.  L.,  N.  & 
W.  stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


FUBNITUBE  FOB  EGYPT. 

A  German  consular  report  draws  attention  to  the  opening 
which  exists  in  Egypt  for  drawing-room,  dining-room,  bed- 
room and  office  furniture.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  pine- 
wood  furniture  made  in  the  country,  which,  though  not  very 
durable,  is  bought  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  these  articles 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  European  production. 
Furniture  of  good  quality  is  required,  specially  manufactured 
for  the  large  ajpartments  of  Egyptian  residences,  and  conse- 
quently much  larger  than  t)he  articles  ordinarily  used  in  this 
country.  'The  French  style  is  stated  to  he  very  much  in  favor 
with  the  natives,  with  the  addition  of  brilliant  decorations 
such  as  glass,  etc.  Exporters  are  recommended  to  send  a 
traveller  to  study  this  martoet  on  the  s'pot,  and  to  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  country. —  (London 
Chamber  of  Comm.crce  Journal). 
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APPLK  ATIOX  OF  CAK  SERVICE  KULES. 

THE   following  circular   covering  this  subject  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  railways  to  their  agents: 

When  a  shipper  or  consignee  objects  to  pay  assessed 
demurrage  charges  on  the  grounds  of  inclement  weather,  or  on 
account  of  bunching,  or  other  conditions  which  the  Railway 
may  be  responsible  ifor  and  which  the  Agent  may  not  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  at  the  moment,  the  assessed  amount 
may  be  taken  to  debit  In  your  station  accounts  on  written 
guarantee  from  shipper  or  consignee  that  same  will  be  paid, 
if,  after  full  investigation,  it  is  found  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Car  Service  Bureau  that  the  charge  is  legitimate 
and  correct. 

Full  particulars  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Car  Service  Bureau,  and  if  the  conten- 
tion of  the  shipper  or  consignee  is  found  to  be  correc' 
authority  will  be  given  to  clear  the  outstanding  from  your 
station  accounts,  otherwise  you  will  be  instructed  to  make 
the  collection. 


1V00D  BICYCLE  KDIS  I>  FAVOR. 

During  the  past  summer,  writes  the  Canadian  Commercial 
Agent  at  Leeds  and  Hull,  bicycles  fitted  with  wood  rims  have 
been  more  generally  used  in  this  country,  and  their  popularity 
is  considered  by  local  dealers  to  be  much  increasing.  Manu- 
facturers in  the  Midlands  have  turned  out  large  numbers  of 
machines  with  these  rims,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  also 
for  export.  The  rims  used  are  known  as  laminated  wood 
rdms  and  measure  2'6  or  28  inches  in  diameter  and  hold  tires 
varying  from  1  inch  up  to  l3  inch,  English  standards.  It  is 
also  learned  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  wider  adoption 
of  wood  handle  bars  in  the  future.  The  growing  preference 
for  these  wood  fittings,  it  would  appear,  is  occasioned  by  the 
advantages  they  possess  of  being  lighter  and  cheaper  than 
similar  parts  of  metal  and  also  do  not  necessitate  the  same 
trouble  in  cleaning. 

This  increasing  popularity  of  wooden  fittings  may  prove 
of  advantage  to  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to 
supply  this  trade.  Firms  in  a  position  to  influence  business 
in  these  rims  have  communicated  with  this  office  expressing 
their  readiness  to  furnish  particulars  and  to  give  their  con- 
sideration to  any  offers  that  might  be  received  from  Canadian 
makers. 


CLUTCH  A>D  PULLET  CATALOGUE. 

The  catalogue  just  issued  by  the  Positive  Clutch  and  Pulley 
Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  is  an  effective  presentation  of  the  lines 
manufactured  by  that  company.  The  various  articles  are 
illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings,  and  the  important  points 
in  their  construction  and  operation  are  explained.  The  cata- 
logue, besides  being  a  thoroughly  good  business  announce- 
ment, is  of  high  merit  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  It  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


DELAY  IN  FILLING  ORDERS. 

Importers  in  New  Zealand,  according  to  the  Canadian  Com- 
mercial Agent  there,  complain  of  delay  in  getting  orders 
filled.  This  applies  particularly  to  nails,  desks  and  cheap 
chairs.  As  to  nails,  the  largest  importers  are  buying  from 
the  United  States  and  shipping  themi;fa  London.  There  is 
a  very  large  business  in  bent  wood  and  other  cheap  grades  of 
chairs,  but  months  elapse  after  orders  are  sent,  and  no  ex- 


planation of  delay  is  forthcoming.  Should  the  importers 
turn  again  to  the  Australian  article,  which  once  controlled 
this  market,  it  would  be  difficult  to  restore  it  again  to  Canada. 

Importers  here  are  conservative  in  their  methods  of  doing 
business.  When  satisfied  with  an  article  they  don't  change, 
and  their  orders  will  succeed  each  other  with  great  regularity. 
The  Canadian  exporter,  however,  should  realize  that  at  this 
distance  the  New  Zealand  buyer  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and, 
unless  supplied  with  a  degree  of  promptness,  may  lose  his 
season's  business. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office,  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Featherstonhaugh 
&  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

136,05.3,  V.  .Jno.  A.  Stoakes,  Moose  .Taw,  Sask.— (Stookers.  V. 

J.  A.  Stoakes  and  H.  D.  Pickett. 
136,054,  T.  L.  Wilson,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Methods  of  and  Apparatus 

for  Signalling.    International  Marine  Signal  Co. 
136,073,  Jno.  Satherson,  Port  Hood,  N.S. — Washing  Machines. 
136,077,  Ed.  Boisvert,  La  Bale  du  Febvre,  Que.— Cheese  Vat 

Agitators. 

136,087,  R.  S.  Davidson,  Toronto,  Ont.— Race  Indicating  and 

Stake  Calculating  Apparatus. 
136,095,  W.  B.  Fox,  Vancouver,  B.C.— Suspender  Clasps  for 

Waist  Bands. 

136.098,  Thos.  R.  Gaines,  Montreal,  Que.— Waist  Bands  for 
Garments. 

136.099,  R.  Gardner.  Toronto,  Ont.— Apparatus  for  Straighten- 
ing Flat  or  Other  Goods  before  Ironing. 

136,108,  K.  B.  Holland,  Hull,  Que.— Mica  Separators. 
136,115,  Ed.  A.  Jackson,  Carnegie,  Man.— Cattle  Guards. 
136,121,  Wm.  Leduc,  Lachine,  Que.— Tug  Pins. 
136,124,  S.  Longmere,  Montreal,  Que. — Vehicle  Tires. 
136,197,   D.   Maxwell,   St.   Mary's,  Ont— Re-acting  Was/Hng 

Machines.    D.  Maxwell  &  Sons. 
136,205,  L.   Blackmore,   Ottawa,  Ont. — Fasteners  for  Horse 

Collars,  or  the  Like.  Thos.  O'Connell  &  M.  S.  Liebenstein. 
136,206',   Thos.  A.   Brunt,  Renfrew,  Ont.— Weighing  Trucks. 

M.  J.  O'Brien. 

136,213,  Wm.  A.  Hyle,  Toronto,  Ont. — Wrenches.  MacDonald 
&  Sons,  Ltd. 

136,220,  Chas.  H.  Triggs,  Earlscourt,  Ont.— Window  Sashes. 

Cbas.  H.  Triggs  and  A.  Bates. 
136,223,  H.  Pocock,  London,  Ont.— Tile  Machines.  London 

Concrete  Machinery  Co. 
136,227,  Chas.  Roberts  &  Jno.  Fletcher,  Winnipeg,  Man.— Roof 

and  Wall  Tiles. 
136,237,  R.  J.  F.  Aldred  &  A.  E.  Aldred,  Glencoe,  Ont.— Do'igh 

Feeding  Devices. 

136.240,  F.  Barber,  Toronto,  Ont. — Processes  for  Producing  a 
Powdered  or  Sand-like  Finish  on  Concrete  or  Other  Work. 

136.241,  Chas  Wm.  Lavers,  Halifax,  N.S.— Detachable  heels. 
136.262,  A.  H.  Ahlert,  Swift  Current,  Sask.— Sliding  Window 

Blinds. 

136,264,    Wm.    L.    Frankhanel,    Spring    Lake,    Alta.— Brush 
Cutters. 

136,290,  H.  P.  Jacobson,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Fire  Extinguishing 

Powder  Containers. 
136,293,  Jas.  Johnson,  Holstein,  Ont. — Machines  for  Mixing 

Concrete. 

136,300,  F.  Lee,  Toronto,  Ont. — Automatic  Vending  Machines. 
136,312,  A.  Mulligan,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Axle  Wedges. 
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Write  us  for 
Suggestions 


Factory  Specialists 

IN  these  days  of  applied  effort,  it  is  important  to  consult  a 
specialist  on  the  construction  of  your  factory. 
Expert  knowledge,  specialized  along  one  line,  is  every- 
where in  demand  and  the  reason  is  obvious.     It  gives  the 
best  results. 

PRACK  PERRINE 

FACTORY  DESIGNERS  AND  ENGINEERS 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada  .'.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Have  for  years  directed  their  efforts  to  the  problem  of  reducing  the  cost  of  fac- 
tory construction  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  economical 
and  practicable  manufacturing  operation. 

They  can  save  you  the  worry  of  wondering  what  is  the  best  type  of  building  for 
your  manufacturing  purposes.  They  also  can  save  you  —  what  is  perhaps  of  greater 
importance — many  valuable  dollars  on  your  construction  account. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  the  new  plants  in  Canada  are  being  designed  and  erected 
under  our  supervision.  The  above  is  a  cut  of  the  new  plant  of  the  STANDARD 
UNDERGROUND  CABLE  CO.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  we  are  erecting  at  Hamilton, 
Ont.  An  illustration  of  the  best  ideas  in  factory  design. 


Estimates 
Furnished 
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DAIRY  DIPLEMEMS  AS  EXPORTS. 

In  pursuance  of  their  educational  campaign  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Canadian  export  trade  to  South  Africa,  Elder 
Dempster  &  Company,  call  attention  to  the  situation  with 
regard  to  Dairy  Implements  and  Machinery  as  follows: 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  our  manufacturers  should 
not  toe  able  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  that  is 
to  be  done.  In  these  letters  we  are  endeavoring  to  interest 
our  many  friends  in  the  lines  which  should  show  better 
results,  trusting  that  in  giving  them  some  very  useful  in- 
formation it  will  lead  to  Increased  business. 

This  evidently  is  a  line  in  which  there  Is  ample  room 
for  improvement  among  our  manufacturers,  and  this  branch 
of  the  African  market  is  one  that  should  be  cultivated.  We 
are  now  shipping  three  different  makes  of  churns,  but  apart 
from  these  we  are  carrying  practically  no  other  dairy 
machinery,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  With  the  exception  of 
these  churns,  our  Canadian  goods  have  no  reputation  in 
South  Africa,  for  we  are  told  they  are  inferior  to  the 
Australian  product,  both  in  finish  and  workmanship,  especial- 
ly that  of  the  well-known  maker.  Cherry. 

The  farmer,  we  are  told,  finds  it  more  remunerative  to 
send  his  cream  to  the  factory  than  to  work  it  himself,  and 
this  will  possibly  result  in  decreased  sales  of  hand  churns. 
In  favor  of  the  power  butter  and  cheese  factory  equipment, 
however,  there  is  much  that  might  be  done  if  our  manufac- 
turers will  take  more  interest  in  this  market,  because  of 
course  the  creamery  ife  only  available  to  the  man  either  living 
near  it,  or  a  railway  that  will  supply  the  necessary  transport- 
ation. There  are  still  a  great  many  farmers  who  cannot  enjoy 
these  advantages,  and  these  must  employ  household  dairy 
appliances. 

Our  remarks  in  previous  letter,  with  reference  to  samples, 
apply  also  to  Dairy  Implements,  as  they  do  to  all  other  lines, 
and  it  is  to  toe  hoped  shippers  will  take  advantage  of  our 
offer,  and  send  out  some  samples  which  will  surely  lead  to 
business.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  much,  unless  samples 
are  forwarded,  and  as  we  are  prepared  to  do  our  part,  by 
carrying  these  samples  free,  it  is  up  to  our  shippers  to  stir 
themselves. 

We  are  quoting  on  Churns  from  Montreal — 


Cape  Town    28/9 

Algoa   Bay    31/3 

East  London    33/9 

Durban    37/6 

Delagoa  Bay    40/- 


per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

These  rates  will  remain  the  same  until  December,  when 
we  quote  2/6  per  40  cubic  feet  less  from  St.  John.  The  above 
rates  are  2/6  per  ton  under  the  rates  from  American  ports, 
and  1/3  under  the  rates  now  current  from  English  ports. 
As  the  customs  duties  are  reasonable,  we  hope  our  Canadian 
manufacturers  will  look  more  closely  into  this  particular  line, 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  to  all 
those  who  are  interested. 

We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  give  full  particulars  in  these 
weekly  letters,  and  they  are  distributed  with  the  hope  that 
those  who  intend  going  after  business  in  any  particular  line, 
will  communicate  with  us  for  further  details. 


OXYGEN 


Of  guaranteed  purity  by  the 
Claude's  Process.  The  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  plant  now 
in  oneration  on  this  continent. 


OXYACETYLENE 


AND  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING 
PLANTS 

For  welding  steel,  cast  iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  aluminum.  For  cutting  steel  and 
wrought  iron. 

SAMPLE  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
UNDERTAKEN 

R.J.  LEVY 

MANUFACTURER  OF  OXYGEN 
MAISONNEUVE     -  MONTREAL 

Telephone  East  6713 


WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  OWNERS  OF 


And  are  prepared  to  manufacture  at  our  factory  in  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  and  to  supply  the  Canadian  trade  with  any  of  the 
devices  covered  by  the  following  patents  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada: 

CANADIAN  PATEITTS. 

No.    79,896,  Mar.  24,  1903 — Improvement     in  Babbitting 

Devices. 

No.  107,380,  Sept.  10,  1907 — Cutter  Head  Knife  Sharpener. 
No.  108,490,  Nov.  12,  1907 — Band  Saw  Tensioning  Device. 
No.  109,194,  Dec.    19,  1907 — Adjusting    Means    for  Planer 

Heads. 

No.  109,845,  Jan.    24,  1908 — Adjusting    Means    for  Planer 

Heads. 

No.  110,216,  Feb.    11,  1908 — Variable  Speed  Mechanisms. 
No.  110,217,  Feb.   11,  1908 — Variable  Speed  Devices. 
No.  113,311,  Aug.     4,  1908 — Driving  Mechanism  for  Planers. 
No.  113,478,  Aug.  11,  1908 — Sanding  MachineiS. 
No.  115,919,  Jan.      5,  1909 — Knife     Holders     for  Cutter 

Heads. 

No.  117,680,  Mar.     9,  1909 — Multiple  Board  Gauges. 
No.  120,467,  Sept.  14,  1909 — Multiple  Gauges. 
No.  120,468,  Sept.  14,  1909 — Locking  Mechanism  for  Gaug- 
ing Devices. 

No.  120,610,  Sept.  21,  1909 — Feeding  Mechanism  for  Saws. 
No.  121,235,  Oct.    12,  1909 — Feeding  and  Adjusting  Mechan- 
ism for  Saws. 

No.  121,236,  Oct.    12,  1909 — Adjusting  Means  for  Saws. 
No.  122,023,  Nov.  23,  1909 — Adjusting  and  Grinding  Planer 

Knives. 

No.  122,172,  Nov.  30,  1909 — Feed  Rolls  for  Planers. 
No.  122,341,  Dec.     7,  1909 — Holding     Device     for  Planer 

Head  Bits. 

No.  123,041,  Jan.      4,  1910 — Cutter    Heads    for  Grooving 

Machines. 

No.  123,239,  Jan.    18,  1910 — Fastening    Means    for  Planer 

Knives,  etc. 
No.  127,643,  Aug.  23,  1910 — ^Bearings. 

No.  128,664,  Oct.    18,  1910 — Holding    Devices    for  Planer 

Heads. 

No.  128,665,  Oct.  18,  1910 — Grinding  and  Jointing  Appli- 
ances for  Planers. 

No.  128,797,  Oct.    25,  1910 — Planer  Heads. 

No.  128,918,  Nov.     1,  1910 — Saw  Mill  Carriages. 

No.  129,089,  Nov.     8,  1910 — Double  Acting  Set  Works. 

No.  129,200,  Nov.  15,  1910 — ^Abrading  Cylinders. 

No.  129,343,  Nov.  22,  1910 — Planer  Knife  Sharpeners. 

No.  129,489,  Nov.     9,  1910 — Impirovements    in    Lathes  or 

Turning  Machines. 

Berlin  Machine  Works,  Limited  -  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  rega:  ding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  ap- 
ply hy  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


127.  Portland  Cement. — A  commission  merchant  in  Havana 
■wishes  to  handle  Canadian  Portland  cement  in  barrels 
of  400  lbs.,  c.i.f.  Havana. 

12S.  Shirtings  and  Slieetings.— A  South  African  firm  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shirt- 
ings and  sheetings.    Good  references  are  given. 

129.  Soap.— A  Newfoundland  firm  wishes  to  secure  the  repre- 

sentation of  a  line  of  Cajnadian  flour. 

130.  Tar,  Turpentine,  Resin  and  Pltcli.— A  London  firm  makes 

enquiry  for  the  name  of  Canadian  exporters  of  these 
products. 

131.  Turpentine  Oil.— A  Hamburg  firm  wishes  to  get  an  touch 

with  Canadian  mianufacturers  of  turpentine  oil,  resin 
and  resi'dues  in  this  line.  The  firm  is  well-established 
and  has  good  references. 

132.  Veneers. — A  Canadiian  wood-working  firm  wishes  to  get 

in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  cut  Circassian  wal- 
nut veneers. 

133.  Wood  Pulp. — A  Belgium  firm   enquires   for  Canadian 

manufaciturers  of  wood  pulp;  the  firm  is  willing  to 
purchase  outright  or  sell  on  commission. 


MANUFACTURERS 
WANTED. 


Free  Site  and  Tax  Exemption 
or  other  considerations  offered 
to  Manufacturers  who  will 
locate  at  Fort  William,  the 
centre  of  Canada.  Unrival' 
led  Transportation  Facilities, 
Cheap  Power,  Plentiful 
Labor,   Harbor  Advantages. 


APPLY 


Industrial  Commissioner, 

FORT  WILLIAM. 


Oxy-Acetylene 

Oxy- Acetylene  for  Weldina  and 
Cutting  Metals  is  the  most  efficient 

THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  HOW  OXY-ACETYLENE  WAS 
USED  IN  CLEARING  THE  QUEBEC  BRIDGE  WRECK 

Oxy-Acetylene  is  used  by  Machinists,  Electrical, 
Mechanical,  Contracting,  Hydraulic  and  Mining  Engi- 
neers, Ship  Builders,  Structural  Steel  Work,  Iron  and  Steel 
Founders,  Railroads  and  Street  Railways,  Automobile 
Manufacturers  and  Garages,  and  all  Repair  Shops. 


The  Greatest  Known  Heat  by  Com- 
bustion.  No  Chemical  Change  in 
Metals  as  with  Other  Systems 


IN  DAILY  USE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SHOPS  .  " 

C.  P.  Railway,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  ;  G.  T. 
Railway,  Point  St.  Charles :  Canadian  Westinghouse 
Company  ;  Dominion  Steel  Company  ;  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
Company  ;  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  ;  Canadian  Rand  Com- 
pany. 

14  Plants  in  Actual  Use  in  Montreal 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  TO 

Acetylene  Construction  Co.  Ltd. 

604  POWER  BUILDING,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH, 
New  Indnstries  for  Canada. 

AX  assurance  of  tariff  stability  is  already  having  its 
effect.  Inquiries  from  United  States  companies 
which  are  considering  the  establishment  of  branches  in 
Canada  have  never  been  io  numerous  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  growth  along  this  line  will  be  very  great 
during  the  coming  year.  Those  who  were  holding  ofE 
pending  a  definite  decision  on  the  tariff  question  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  organization  of  industries  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  Others  who  had  paid  little  heed  to  the 
Canadian  market  have  had  their  attention  called  to  it 
by  the  great  publicity  which  was  secured  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  people  of  the 


northern  states  never  knew  Canada  until  within  the  past 
few  months.  The  leading  newspapers  had  correspondents 
in  this  country  during  the  election  period,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  to  the  United  States  made  the 
political  articles  of  exceptional  general  interest.  Hence 
manufacturers  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  seven  million 
people  at  their  doors,  and  they  began  to  cast  around  to  see 
how  they  could  get  a  share  of  their  business.  It  required 
only  a  short  investigation  to  show  that  the  one  way 
to  get  the  trade  was  to  come  over  here  and  manufacture, 
and  the}'  are  making  their  plans  accordingly.  To  see  the 
e\il  effects  of  instability  of  tariff  one  has  but  to  consider  the 
business  conditions  which  have  obtained  in  the  United 
States  since  1907.  During  all  the  intervening  period  there 
has  been  a  tariff  agitation  in  progress  with  the  result  that 
business  has  passed  from  one  period  of  disappointment  to 
another.  Now  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a  material 
betterment  till  after  the  Presidential  elections  next  year. 
Hesitancy  and  stagnation  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
situation.  Canada  has  passed  through  tihe  period  of 
doubt  and  is  now  enjoying  a  steady  and  growing  measure 
of  activity.  Witli  a  reasonable  protection  assured  to  our 
manufacturers  and  workmen,  through  the  tariff,  a  bright 
prospect  opens  up  for  an  era  of  growth  and  advancement. 


How  British  Trade  May  Expand. 

WHAT  is  the  position  of  British  manufacturers  as 
a  result  of  the  Canadian  idea  expressed  in  the 
recent  elections?  Mr.  J.  Norton  Griffiths,  a  mem'ber  of 
the  Imperial  House  discussed  the  question  in  a  recent 
interview.  "  The  leading  industrial  concerns  in  this  coun- 
try," he  said,  "  to  reap  a  full  share  of  Canada's  great 
future  must  start  branch  establishments  in  the  Dominion 
itself,  sending  men  and  partially  manufactured  materials 
until  such  industries  attain  full  development.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  this  all  the  time,  and  the  industries  that 
have  been  started  of  later  years  in  Canada  have  proved  a 
commercial  success  in  every  case.  Canada's  prosperity  is 
based  upon  the  rapid  agricultural  development  of  the 
country  by  a  permanently,  immensely  increasing  popula- 
tion employed  in  exchanging  wheat  for  golden  sovereigns. 
The  natural  productiveness  of  the  vast  area,  which  no 
man  ean  realize  without  having  seen,  ensures  the  future 
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of  Canada  and  guarantees  an  ultimate  population  up  to 
the  extent  of  the  United  States.  These  people  have  to 
have  all  the  goods  they  use  and  require  made  for  them. 
There  is  not  a  single  liranch  of  trade  in  this  country 
which  could  not  be  successfully  established  in  Canada 
under  experienced  management.  People  must  soon  realize 
that  Canada,  without  any  booming,  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  countries  in  the  world,  even  if  England  never 
sent  a  m!an  or  a  pennypieee  out  there.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  as  yet  untouched,  the  greatest  known  coalfields  lying 
dormant — iron  ore,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  in  the  North- 
west, timber ;  all  this  is  waiting  the  miner  and  prospector. 
This  is  all  super-'wealth.  The  real  staple  industry,  the 
finest  of  all  industries,  is  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
with  the  growing  of  wheat  as  its  main  feature.  *  *  * 
What  the  manufacturer  of  to-day  must  do,  if  he  wants 
to  participate  as  he  should  do  in  Canada's  prosperity,  is 
to  wake  up,  to  send  out  representatives  to  see  what  is 
wanted  for  the  Canadian  market,  and  where,  even  though, 
perhaps,  at  first  on  a  small  scale,  branch  establishments 
can  be  started  to  cater  for  the  daily  expanding  markets 
of  the  Dominion.  These  are  the  methods  adopted  by  other 
countries,  and  the  more  one  travels  the  more  aghast 
one  is  at  our  methods  of  sitting  and  waiting  for  trade  to 
drop  into  our  laps."  The  establishment  of  branch  factor- 
ies of  United  States  companies  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy developments  in  Canada  during  recent  years.  As 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Griffiths  this  practice  gives  a  parent 
concern  great  opportunities  for  expansion,  without  run- 
ning counter  to  the  Canadian  desire  for  home  industries. 


Building  a  Nation. 

AEECBISTT  issue  of  the  Weekly  Sun  suggests  some 
of  the  weiaknesses  of  scattering  a  population  over 
too  wide  an  area.  It  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
the  agencies  of  civilization  to  the  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  districts  which  already  stretch  far  to  the  north 
in  the  western  wheat-growing  provinces.  The  question 
raised  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  already  experienced  are  patent 
to  all.  Th'e  provision  of  schools  and  efficient  teachers 
throughout  western  Canada  has  presented  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  The  churches  are  unable  to  supply 
enough  men  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people;  while  the  hospital  and  medical  facilities  in  many 
districts  are  of  the  scantiest.  Altogether  there  is  a  re- 
grettable lack  of  the  influences  which  make  for  intelligent 
and  sturdy  Canadian  citizenship.  Yet  with  this  condition 
obtaining  there  is  a  continual  pressing  back  of  the  bound- 
aries. What  is  more  needed  now  is  a  tightening  up  of 
the  population;  a  little  condensation  in  place  of  the  con- 
tinued extention;  fewer  railroads  projected  up  to  the 
northern  seas  and  more  exploitation  of  the  older  districts. 
Along  the  northern  area  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  lies  a 
fertile  agricultural  soil.  Why  not  settle  this  before  the 
far  north  is  invaded?    The  country  is  served  by  a  rail- 


road, it  is  close  to  the  producing  centres  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, it  forms  part  of  the  most  densely  populated  area 
in  Canada,  its  market  is  close  at  hand  and  easily  accessible, 
and  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  those  civilizing  agencies 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  have  available  for  a  population 
which  of  necessity  at  first  is  largely  foreign  in  birth,  langu- 
age and  ideas.  Then  in  the  West  will  it  not  be  better  to 
turn  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  filling  up  the  vacant 
land  in  the  area  which  is  already  organized,  and  thus  make 
life  better  and  pleasanter  for  new  comers  and  old  home- 
steaders alike,  than  to  press  on  with  feverish  haste  to 
explore  new  districts  and  open  up  new  empires?  For 
the  undeveloped  parts  of  Canada  are  still  of  empire  size. 
Canada  has  no  right  to  accept  more  immigrants  than  she 
is  able  to  digest.  Numhers  are  a  weakness  unless  they 
can  be  Canadianized.  Our  policy  should  be  to  place  our 
new  citizens  so  that  they  will  come  within  the  educational 
and  moral  infiuences  necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
and  sympathy  for  our  national  institutions. 


Two  Lessons. 

A  MERICA  sells  because  it  can  produce  cheaply,  not 
jL\  because  it  can  produce  well "  was  the  criticism 
of  the  producing  methods  of  this  continent  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Cooley,  a  leading  educationist  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a  study  of  the  industrial  educa- 
tion system  of  Germany.  "  Loose  and  wasteful  methods  " 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  discussing  Mr.  Cooley's  re- 
marks, "  have  not  yet  brought  down  upon  us  their  in- 
evitable penalty  because  we  have  been  fortunate,  and  in 
some  degree  undeserving,  possessors  of  an  immense  resource 
of  cheap  raw  material. 

But  this  advantage  is  not  permanent.  It  already  is 
diminishing.  That  means  that  our  methods  must  im- 
prove to  make  up  the  deficiency,  or  we  shall  be  outstripped 
in  the  world  race  and  our  self-sufficient  pride  of  prosperity 
brought  low. 

Germany,  having  no  wealth  of  "  natural  resources  "  in 
our  American  meaning  of  the  phrase,  turns  to  the  greatest 
of  all  natural  resources,  her  own  intelligence.  She  has 
made  herself  efficient  by  "taking  thought."  She  has 
created  her  great  resource  and  it  is  science. 

"  Invaluable  results,"  reports  Mr.  Cooley,  "  are  achieved 
by  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  methods.  The  most 
impressive  fact  is  the  comprehensiveness;  education  is  sup- 
plied to  every  occupation  where  it  is  a  benefit.  With  poorer 
land,  and  less  favorable  climate,  poorer  iron  and  coal  mines, 
originally  less  ingenious  and  effective  machinery,  Germany 
is  crowding  competitors  to  the  wall  through  better  trained 
men." 

"Better  trained  men" — in  that  phrase  may  well  be 
expressed  a  whole  statecraft.  Certainly  in  a  vast  de- 
mocracy like  ours  the  phrase  has  a  tremendous  import,  ex- 
tending not  only  over  the  field  of  economic  achievement, 
but  also  that  of  political  and  social  efficiency.  ■■ 

Education  has  been  an  American  shibboleth  from  the 
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beginning,  and  yet  somehow  we  have  not  realized  an 
institution  growing  with  our  needs.  We  have  not  achieved 
"preparedness."  We  have  lagged  behind  our  problems. 
Yet  there  is  only  one  hope  for  the  democratic  experiment, 
and  that  is  built  upon  popular  education.  We  must  have 
"  better  trained  men " — and  women,  better  trained  for 
self-help,  better  trained  for  the  co-operative  activities  of 
citizenship. 

The  great  weakness  of  economic  and  business  America 
is  its  want  of  science  in  method,  its  careless  assumption, 
born  of  happy  circumstance,  of  natural  superiority,  its 
waste,  its  want  of  foresight  and  "  far  sight." 

The  great  weakness  of  social  and  political  America  is 
its  want  of  the  sense  of  citizenship,  derived  from  tlie  same 
general  conditions,  a  part  of  the  same  careless  acceptance 
of  felicitous  circumstances,  the  freedom  of  a  new  land,  far 
from  foreign  foes,  without  history,  abounding  in  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  mosit  of  these  advantages  are  adventitious  and  tem- 
porary and  they  must  be  met  by  the  national  intelligence 
— 'by  education.  No  other  issue  but  is  involved  in  this 
the  permanent  paramount  issue. 


The  Patent  Branch. 

ADIFFEEENCE  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  how  the 
Patent  Office  at  Ottawa  should  be  conducted ; 
none  exists  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  from  the  present 
condition  of  inadequacy  and  uncertainty.  When  we  speak 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  organization  we  do  not  refer  in 
any  way  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  officials  of  the 
Department.  The  criticism  is  aimed  at  the  system  under 
which  a  few  men  are  called  upon  to  do  the  work  of  many, 
with  all  the  consequent  weaknesses  which  arise  from  such 
undermanning.  Ostensibly  applications  for  patents  are 
examined  and  the  patent  is  issued  only  after  it  is  assured 
that  no  patent  has  been  issued  previously  covering  the 
same  invention.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  satisfactory  inves- 
tigation is  entirely  impossible.  There  are  not  enough  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  to  admit  of  specialization.  If 
it  were  possible  for  one  man  to  devote  his  attention  to  one 
class  of  articles,  he  would  in  a  short  time  become  familiar 
with  the  developments  in  that  line,  and  be  could  make  an 
examination  which  would  be  conclusive.  So  long  as  the 
staff  is  kept  down  to  its  present  numbers  no  certainty  can 
be  expected  in  patent  decisions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
notorious  that  a  Canadian  patent  is  no  good  until  it  has 
been  tested  in  the  courts.  While  this  condition  exists,  the 
Patent  Branch  is  earning  a  revenue  far  in  excess  of  its 
expenditures.  The  men  who  are  taking  out  patents  are 
paying  enough  to  support  an  efficient  staff.  This  is  a 
subject  which  the  new  Government  should  attack  at  an 
early  date  and  thus  relieve  inventors  and  manufacturers 
from  the  chaotic  conditions  under  which  they  are  now 
suffering.  In  a  special  article  in  this  issue  of  Industrial 
Canada,  Mr.  J.  E.  Maybee  discusses  the  whole  question 
in  detail.    Our  readers  are  asked  to  read  this  carefully 


and  send  in  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  this  ser- 
vice. 


Housing  an  Industrial  Population. 

IN  striving,  as  all  manufacturers  must  do,  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  labor  under  our  industrial  system,  we 
are  met  with  two  great  problems  which  have  not  had  the 
attention  on  this  continent  in  the  past  that  their  importance 
would  warrant.  Conservation  has  become  a  religion  with 
many  people.  The  felling  of  a  tree  is  looked  on  as  a 
sacrilege  and  a  fire  is  a  crime.  So  it  sihould  be.  But 
in  the  enthusiasm  for  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
the  pre-eminent  duty  of  conserving  and  strengthening  the 
human  element,  in  increasing  its  efficiency  and  its  hap- 
piness, must  not  be  overlooked.  Prevention  of  accidents  to 
workmen  engaged  in  their  regular  occupations  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  It  depends  no  less  on  economic  grounds 
than  on  humanitarianism.  However,  we  shall  not  discuss 
this  phase  of  the  problem  'here.  Of  scarcely  less  importance 
is  the  question  of  housing.  Happily  the  subject  is  being 
attacked  now  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  we  may  hope  for 
an  early  betterment  of  conditions.  In  the  large  centres  of 
industrial  life  the  bousing  problem  has  become  critical. 
Cities  have  grown  beyond  their  ability  to  accommodate  the 
population.  Men  have  been  compelled  to  live  near  their 
place  of  employment  because  transportation  facilities 
were  not  adequate.  In  consequence  congested  districts  have 
grown  up.  Houses  within  a  limited  area  have  become 
valuable  because  all  workmen  had  to  find  a  place  within 
that  district  in  which  to  live.  Rents  soared  and  families 
could  no  longer  afford  a  whole  house.  Two  families 
occupied  the  rooms  which  were  intended  for  one.  This 
went  on  until  the  present  impossible  conditions  came  about. 
Houses,  crowded  as  they  are,  are  unsanitary;  by  being 
huddled  together  they  have  a  minimum  of  light  and  fresh 
air.  And  such  conditions  breed  filth  and  disease.  It  is 
true  that  the  worst  conditions  develop  in  foreign  districts, 
where  poverty  is  more  or  less  chronic.  But  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  same  outcome  in  factory  workmen's  districts 
exist  in  the  shortcomings  of  our  civic  systems.  Only  by 
providing  such  transportation  facilities  as  will  enable  a 
man  to  get  from  the  suburbs  to  his  place  of  business  in  a 
few  minutes  will  this  crowding  of  population  cease.  A 
city  owes  it  to  its  citizens  to  provide  the  opportunities  for 
a  comfortable  life.  That  duty  is  being  recognized  in  a 
score  of  ways;  by  multiplying  parks,  by  providing  play- 
grounds for  children,  by  beautifying  boulevards  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  'by  giving  pure  water  and  ample  light.  But 
happiness  and  satisfaction  must  in  the  last  analysis  be 
found  in  the  individual  'home.  A  civic  system  of  trans- 
portation and  taxation,  which  will  enable  a  workman  to 
live  in  a  clean,  airy,  bright  house  in  the  suburbs,  for  the 
same  amount  as  it  now  costs  him  to  endure  the  discom- 
forts of  his  present  quarters,  is  a  goal  worth  striving  for. 
We  trust  that  the  attainment  of  that  goal  is  not  in  the 
very  far  distant  future. 
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Taxation  of  Improvements. 

MANTJFACTURERS  and  others  who  have  enough 
civic  spirit  to  erect  good  huildings  are  penalized 
for  doing  so  by  being  taxed  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  im- 
provement that  they  make.  This  surely  is  contrary  to 
public  policy.  It  should  not  cost  more  in  taxes  to  be 
decent  and  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  public  and  to  their 
pleasure,  than  to  fall  down  in  all  these  respects  by  the 
use  of  ramshackle  buildings.  Some  manufacturers  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  making  the  working  conditions 
of  their  employees  agreeable  through  the  construction  of 
airy  and  well- ventilated  and  light  buildings.  They  have 
gone  further.  They  have  done  what  they  could  to  remove 
from  their  factory  districts  the  ugliness  and  sordidness 
which  have  become  in  too  many  cases  a  recognized  condi- 
tion of  manufacturing.  They  have  done  this  by  develop- 
ing model  factories,  dignified  in  architecture  and  attrac- 
tive by  gardens  and  flowers.  The  result  of  spending  tlieir 
money  on  better  and  more  beautiful  buildings  has  been  a 
prompt  increase  in  their  annual  taxation.  After  a  few 
experiences  a  manufacturer  would  be  somewhat  justified 
in  assuming  that  his  efforts  towards  the  general  better- 
ment of  his  municipality  were  not  appreciated.  He  was 
met  with  greater  charges  and  hence  harder  competition 
from  the  other  man  who  was  satisfied  to  manufacture  in 
an  old  building.  The  system  of  taxation  under  which 
-this  is  possible  is  manifestly  faulty.  A  change  must 
come.  tThe  question  has  another  interest  of  no  less  im- 
portance to  the  employer.  The  wh'ole  problem  of  housing 
is  bound  up  in  it.  In  our  larger  cities  the  housing  of 
workmen  has  become  a  matter  for  urgent  consideration. 
Rents  have  steadily  increased  without  an  increase  in  liv- 
ing facilities;  the  area  open  for  settlement  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  insufficient  transportation  lines;  the  cost 
of  land  for  building  has  in  consequence  risen  beyond  all 
reason,  making  abnormal  profits  to  the  owner  at  the  cost 
of  the  workingman  and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Those 
two  questions,  taxation  and  transportation,  must  be  at- 
tacked seriously  by  the  people  of  this  country. 

Wanted!    A  Fire  Marshal 

THE  Insurance  Department  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  has  frequently  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  appointment  of  fire  marshals  in  the  various 
provinces.  The  need  for  such  officials  is  steadily  growing. 
Why  are  we  in  Canada  suffering  such  heavy  losses  by  fire  ? 
Not,  certainly,  because  we  as  a  people  desire  them.  The 
burden  on  industry  caused  by  the  absolute  waste  through 
fires  is  one  of  the  heaviest  handicaps  under  which  we  do 
business.  Is  it  not  time  to  take  strong  steps  for  the  min- 
imization of  this  loss?  There  should  be  an  official  in 
every  province  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit  the  scene  of 
every  fire  and  find  out  the  causes.  The  first  result  would 
be  a  disappearance  of  the  intentional  fires,  the  class  w'hich 
result  from  friction,  from  the  rubbing  of  a  two  thousand 
dollar  policy  against  a  one  thousand  dollar  risk.  Regret- 
table as  it  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  fair  percentage 


of  all  fires  are  of  incendiary  origin.  The  prompt  investi- 
gation of  fires  would  reduce  this  class  very  materially. 
Then  information  would  be  acquired  relative  to  the  ordin- 
ary causes  of  fires,  and  with  information  would  come 
recommendations  for  their  obviation.  'Weaknesses  in  con- 
struction, the  storage  of  materials,  the  maintenance  of 
cleanliness,  all  these  and  a  score  of  other  points  figure  in 
the  origin  and  spread  of  fires.  Fires  take  place  and  in- 
surance is  paid,  but  the  causes  are  not  definitely  estab- 
lished, and  the  same  cause  is  likely  to  operate  the  next 
week  in  a  similar  way.  We  are  not  profiting  by  experi- 
ence. Fire  inquests  should  be  held  w'herever  the  origin 
of  the  fire  is  not  definitely  fixed  by  an  inspection.  The 
results  of  all  investigations  should  be  reported  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  and  in  course  of  time  owners  of 
buildings  would  become  educated  up  to  the  knowledge  that 
certain  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  the  commence- 
ment and  spread  of  fires.  Only  by  education,  supported 
by  legislative  regulations,  will  Canadians  cease  from  the 
extravagance  that  they  now  indulge  in  from  year  to  year 
in  the  matter  of  fires.  Fire  marshals  cannot  be  appointed 
too  soon. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Mc^^'amara  Case. 

BY  all  means  the  most  startling  occurrence  of  the 
month,  in  the  induistrial  world,  was  the  oonfession  by 
ihe  McNamaras  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  with 
\vhich  they  had  been  charged.  The  horror  of  the  situation 
IS  accentuated  by  the  absence  of  the  hysteria  which  isiome- 
times  accompanies  acts  of  this  kind.  The  public  are  able 
to  form  a  cool  and  sane  judgment,  not  only  on  the  crimies 
t.bemiselves,  but  also  on  the  oonditions  which  made  them 
possible.  That  an  organized  body  of  men  should  in  cold 
blood  plan  the  murder  of  men  and  the  destruction  of 
property  is  staggering.  Yet  no  one  supposes  that  ifche  Mc- 
Kamarais  pursued  the  dangerous  trade  of  murder  for  their 
owm  amusement.  The  facts  have  to  be  faced  that  at  least 
one  labor  union  in  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  go  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  anarchy  to  enforce  its  demands.  Be- 
cause one  publisher  put  up  a  determined  fight  against  the 
principle  of  the  closed  shop,  ihis  newspaper  office  was 
blown  up  and  twenty-one  of  his  employees  were  killed. 
Because  the  American  Bridge  Company  maintained  an 
open  shop,  bridge  after  bridge,  Which  was  built  by  them, 
was  destroyed.  From  the  expressionis  of  opinion  of  labor 
men  throughout  the  country  it  seems  evident  that  there  is 
no  sympathy  in  the  general  ranks  of  labor  for  this  lawless- 
ness. We  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable  body  of  men 
enjoying  the  benefits  and  privileges,  the  freedom  for  life 
and  property,  and  the  participation  in  the  legisilative  and 
administrative  functions  of  government,  which  are  con- 
ferred by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  willing  to 
weaken  >aiid  nullify  those  laws,  by  recklessly  breaking  tihe 
ones  which  seem  to  cunb  their  desire®.  Protection  to'  life 
and  property  is  essentiial  if  the  State  is  to  survive.  The 
men  who  perpetuated  the  outragies  referred  to  were  worse 
than  murderers.  Their  crimes  tended  to  subvert  author- 
ity, and  struck  at  the  ve,ry  foundations  of  the  nation. 
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Apart  from  the  actual  loss  of  life,  the  most  deplorable 
feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  readiness  with  which 
men,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  scarcely  less  in 
this  country,  accepted  the  preposterous  suggestion  that  the 
charge  against  the  McXamaras  was  a  great  conspiracy  of 
capital  to  discredit  organized  labor.  Surely  the  strife  of 
classes  bas  reached  a  lamentable  stage  when  STich  an  idea 
could  be  maintained  for  a  minute.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
lecognition  of  the  prevalence  of  this  idea,  and  the  feeling 
that  in  case  of  a  prolonged  trial  this  feeling  would  grow 
rather  than  decrease,  that  induced  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney to  provide  for  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  in 
case  a  complete  confession  was  made.  Many  union  men, 
v/ho  have  been  assaired  for  mionths  of  the  innocence  of  the 
accused,  and  wlio  have  contributed  to  their  defei'ce,  would 
have  refused  to  believe  the  e\'idence,  and  the  hanging 
of  a  pair  of  murderers  would  have  been  looked  on  as  a 
martyrdom  for  the  principles  of  unionism  at  the  hands  of 
capital.  From  this  standpoint,  and  to  avert  a  war  of  class 
against  class,  something  less  than  the  punishment  that  was 
their  due  may  have  been  -wise.  Such,  at  any  rate,  appar- 
ently was  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  case. 
The  case  hais  been  one  of  those  occasional  happenings  which 
compel  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  fundamental  things 
of  life.  It  may  result  in  a  clearer  and  truer  perception  of 
Ihe  principles  of  freedom,  as  applied  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween emiployer  and  employee. 


Kednced  Express  Charges. 

OUE  readers  are  asked  to  give  special  attention  to  an 
article  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue  dealing 
with  a  recent  order  of  the  Board  of  Eailway  Commission- 
ers on  Express  matters.  A  great  injustice  has  been  suf- 
fered by  shippers  in  the  past  through  the  improper  grad- 
ing of  charges  for  parcels  under  one  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  In  some  cases,  as  is  showoi  in  the  examples  quoted 
in  our  article,  the  charge  for  forty  pounds  is  as  great  as  for 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  in  all  cases  the  charge  for  the 
small  weight  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  charge  for  the 
great.  For  instance,  one  hundred  pounds,  subdivided  into 
ten  parcels  of  ten  pounds  each,  ^nll  cost  double  or  more  what 
one  parcel  of  a  hundred  pounds  will  cost.  The  new  order 
provides  for  a  more  equitable  grading  of  charges.  This  is 
especially  needed  from  the  fact  that  eighty-five  or  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  express  business  is  done  in  weights  under 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  greatest  burden  in  the  past 
has  been  borne  by  consigners  who  lived  where  tbere  was 
no  competition.  A  reference  to  the  tables  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  will  show  how  heavy  was  the'  cost  of  express 
service  in  their  case.  This  discrimination  has  been  elim- 
inated. Henceforth  they  will  be  on  an  equality  with  those 
enjoying  competitive  conditions.  Altogether  the  new 
order  has  established  a  better  condition  for  shippers  using 
the  express  companies.  As  was  proven  during  the  recent 
enquiry,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  excessive  charges  for 
this  service,  considering  the  money  invested  and  the  pro- 
fits earned.  It  is  a  service  which  could  be  given  by  the 
railway  companies  without  any  change  in  their  organiza- 


tion. To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
railway  companies'  business.  Hence  the  necessity,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public,  of  removing  from  it  the 
special  privileges  in  the  way  of  high  tariffs.  It  is,  after 
all,  only  a  fast  freight  service,  and  while  an  additional 
toll  is  legitimate  for  the  additional  service,  there  is  no 
justification  for  placing  the  service  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Time  for  Business. 

WE  have  been  surfeited  ^nth  politics  of  late.  For 
almost  a  whole  year  the  spectre  of  reciprocity 
hovered  over  the  land,  inducing  a  condition  of  uneasiness 
and  hesitanc}'  among  all  classes.  Business  was  adversely 
affected  by  the  agitation  which  was  carried  on  till  the  end 
of  September.  With  the  settlement  of  that  question  busi- 
ness men  breathed  easy,  and  the  feeling  of  relief  was  indi- 
cated by  activity  in  all  lines.  The  tariff  question  was 
settled,  and  settled  in  a  way  which  ensured  stability  for 
some  years  to  come.  But  scarcely  had  the  people  of 
Ontario  settled  down  to  the  pursuit  of  their  business  than 
a  provincial  election  was  announced,  and  more  or  less  agi- 
tation has  again  arisen.  This  will  not  have  time  to  sub- 
side before  the  civic  elections  come  around.  The  w'hole 
year  has  been  given  over  to  the  uncertainties  of  politics. 
Elections  have  to  be  held,  and  questions  will  continue  to 
arise  which  will  stir  the  people  and  take  their  minds  off 
business.  That  is  a  necessary  condition  of  democratic 
government.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  coming 
year  will  introduce  a  period  of  tranquillity,  free  from  the 
turmoil  of  political  strife.  We  have  so  many  things  to 
do  in  Canada  in  the  ordinary  course  of  development  and 
improvement  that  we  have  not  time  to  take  a  year  off 
very  often  just  for  electoral  contests.-  We  have  manufac- 
turing industries  to  build  up  and  extend,  we  have  a  con- 
tinually new  market  in  the  west  to  organize  and  supply,  we 
have  railways  to  build  and  waterways  to  improve,  we  have 
industrial  education  to  establish,  we  have  schemes  without 
end  for  bettering  the  working  and  home  conditions  of  our 
people.  These  are  things  which  prosper  better  during 
times  of  political  peace.  We  cannot  afford  to  scatter  our 
energies  too  much.  So  while  it  is  well  that  the  public 
took  the  interest  they  did  in  the  reciprocity  question,  and 
while  local  self-government  as  exemplified  in  our  provin- 
cial legislatures  and  municipal  councils  is  extremely  valu- 
able as  expressions  of  our  democratic  system,  we  may  now 
hope  that  for  a  few  years  we  may  devote  our  energies  to 
other  things. 


Rearrange  the  Departments. 

AFTER  things  have  been  running  in  a  groove  for  a 
considerable  time  it  becomes  much  easier  to  con- 
tinue them  in  the  old  way  than  to  cut  out  a  new  path,  even 
if  the  latter  course  would  provide  the  best  results.  It  is  all 
the  more  necessary  for  the  new  Grovernment  to  inaugurate 
cl'anges  and  improvements  now  before  they  become  settled 
in  their  ways.    A  new  broom  should  be  used  while  it  is 
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new.  Hence  we  feel  justified  in  offering  a  suggestion  ait 
the  present  time  for  a  chajnge  which,  we  ibelieve,  wiould  add 
to  the  efficienicy  by  reducing  the  cunabersomeness  of  some 
branches.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  the  Ciensus 
Department  is  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  census  is  the  collection  of  in- 
formation dealing  with  the  industries  of  the  country.  The 
iatal  population  is  of  interest,  but  when  it  is  once  an- 
nounced, it  is  asked  for  no  more.  The  industrial  census, 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  corustant  requisition.  It  would  be 
fjaf  e  to  isay  that  not  a  day  passes  but  that  many  inquiries 
are  nuade  for  informiation  contained  in  this  report.  The 
most  natural  place  to  go  for  informiation  relating  to  the 
census  is  the  Departnnent  of  Trade  and  Cbmmerce.  That 
i'S  the  place,  in  fact,  where  moist  inquiries  do  go.  A  delay 
cf  necessity  ensues.  The  inquiry  has  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Why  should  not  a  par- 
ticular branch  be  placed  under  the  Department  w'here  most 
people  expect  to  find  it?  The  principle  of  the  index  should 
obtain.  The  idea  should  be  to  place  it  w'here  most  people 
look  for  it.  The  Census  Branch  is  taken  mei-ely  as  an  ex- 
ample. A  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  varions  de- 
parbm'ents  might  show  a  number  of  similarly  badly-in- 
dexed suib-seetions.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  Patent  Branch  be  also  removed  from  that 
resting-place  of  O'dds  and  ends,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  seems  absoluteily  no  reajson  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  work  of  that  Department,  except,  indeed,  that  no- 
body else  would  take  it  in.  We  commend  these  changes  to 
the  new  Ministry. 


South  Americau  Trade. 

CANADIAN  manufacturers  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  immense  market  provided  by  the  republics  of 
South  America.  The  bulletin  of  the  Pan- American  Union 
for  October  gives  a  survey  of  the  trade  of  South  America 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  facts  and  figures  are  astound- 
ing. The  growth  of  the  commeTce  of  the  republics  referred 
to,  since  1897,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  that 
year  the  total  commerce  was  $910,422,500,  in  1910  it  had 
increased  to  $2,343,744,000,  a  gain  of  over  150  pier  cent. 
This  was  equally  'divided  between  imports  and  exports.  In 
discussing  the  failure  of  the  United  'States  to  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  business  than  they  now  enjoy,  the  Scien- 
tific American  makes  some  suggestions,  which  are  worthy 
of  the  comsdderation  of  Canadians.  "  A  better  system  of 
banking,"  it  says,  "  one  m^ore  adapted  to  conditions  in 
South  America;  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  selecting 
the  commercial'  representaitives  who  go  down  and  get 
into  personal  touch  with  the  Latin  American  business 
men;  a  moire  intelligent  stuidy  of  the  'Character,  disposi- 
ti'on,  tastes,  manner  of  doing  b-usinessi,  and  particular  ways 
and  wants  of  the  people  down  there — 'all  this,  coupled  with 
the  creation  of  a  merehiant  marine  specially  constructed 
for  the  South  American  trade,  would  do  wonders  in  the 
extension  of  our  Latin  American  oomm'e'rce.  Personality 
and  manners  count  for  a  very  grieat  deal  with  the  Spanish 
American.    There  is  probably   no   section  of  the  earth 


where  '  bluff','  '  push,'  and  general  '  get-there '  methods 
count  for  so  little,  except  as  destructive  agencies.  The 
German,  always  anadytioal  and  scientific  in  his  miethods, 
thoroughly  understands  this  fact;  and  the  great  commer- 
cial houses  in  Germany  select  tlieir  representatives  with  a 
special  eye  for  their  fitness  for  meeting  and  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Latin  American 
customer.  Instead  of  trying  to  'make  the  peop'le  buy  what 
he  makes,  the  German  tries  to  make  what  the  people  buy 
--a  very  simple,  but  a  very  radical  and  far-reaching  dis- 
tinction. More  than  that,  he  is  careful  to  pack  the  goods 
and  deliver  them  in  just  that  very  way  which  will  render 
them  acceptable  to  the  oustom'er  and  fit  in  most  comfort- 
ably with  his  established  habits,  and  the  general  local  con- 
ditions." 


A  Municipal  Budget  Exhibit. 

WHAT  citizen  of  Montreal  or  Toronto  could  tell  how 
much  is  spent  annually  for  fire  protection,  how 
much  for  the  police,  how  much  for  streets  and  bridges? 
Very  few.  The  business  of  city  administration  has  grown 
so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  business  man  to  give 
it  the  attention  necessary  for  even  a  working  knowledge. 
To  meet  this  condition  the  'City  of  New  York  has  brought 
the  information  to  the  citizens.  For  a  month  an  exhibit 
was  held  in  a  prominent  place  down  town,  where  every 
dollar  of  expenditure  was  graphically  shown.  A  huge 
mass  of  golden  cubes  represented  the  total  expenditure. 
Surrounding  this  'were  smaller  piles,  illustrating  every 
branch  of  civic  expenditure.  Not  only  was  the  total  cost 
of  each  service  shown,  but  it  was  shown  in  comparison 
with  all  others.  The  spectacular  side  was  not  neglected. 
In  the  basement  model  fire  apparatus  was  on  view.  A 
modern  automobile  truck  was  shown  side  by  side  with  a 
fire  engine  horse.  The  saving  in  substituting  motors  for 
horses  was  given.  A  huge  map  was  stretched  out  on  one 
floor,  with  the  police  stations  indicated  by  miniature  build- 
ings, and  every  policeman  s'hown  on  his  beat.  The  schools, 
public  buildings-,  bridges,  everything  on  which  public 
money  is  spent,  were  given  their  place.  That  the  citizens 
were  interested  in  the  cost  of  city  government  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  over  a  million  people  visited  the  exhibit 
during  the  month.  Its  lessons  were  used  as  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  the  schools,  and  altogether  a  healthy  inter- 
est was  developed  in  public  affairs.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  while  for  the  two  years  preceding  the  first  budget 
exhibit,  the  annual  increase  in  expenditure  was  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  for  the  past  year  it  was  only  seven  hundred 
thousand.  And  no  service  has  suffered.  The  advantage 
of  getting  the  citizens  interested  is  manifest.  Upon  such 
general  interest  depends  'absolutely  the  success  of  our  sys- 
tem. The  few  w'hose  interest  lies  in  ways  that  are  dark 
can  be  relied  upon  to  be  eternally  vigilant.  To  keep  our 
government  clean  and  economical  the  general  citizen  body 
must  be  no  less  vigilant.  We  owe  it  to  the  men  whom  we 
elect  to  administer  our  civic  affairs  to  give  the'm  strong 
and  intelligent  support  in  right  doing. 
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EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Much  Work  Undertaken  at  First  Meeting  of  New  Executive  Committee.  Reports 
From  Various  Departments  and  Officers.   Montreal  and  Toronto  Activities. 


BY  the  largeness  of  attendance  and  keenness  of  interest 
displayed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Executive 
Council,  which  took  place  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  on  Thursday,  November  16th,  at 
2  p.m.,  prospects  are  bright  for  an  active  year's  work  on 
behalf  of  the  members.  The  President,  Mr.  N.  Curry,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  In  calling  the  meeting  <to  order,  he  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  permitted  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  such  an  important  body  as  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Manufacturers  Association.  Looking  to  the 
future,  and  anticipating  the  work  of  the  year  before  him,  he 
intimated  that  in  his  opinion  prompt  steps  should  be  taken 
to  increase  the  revenue  and  provide  more  help  in  the  oflice. 
Not  only  was  the  work  more  than  usually  heavy,  but  the 
Association  was  attempting  to  cope  with  it  with  a  smaller 
staff  than  ordinary. 

Coiiiiniiiiicntioiis. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada,  was 
read,  conveying  his  thanks  to  the  Associatioai  for  the  con- 
gnabulations  telegraphed  to  him  on  the  night  of  the  Con- 
vention banquet. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Sherrard  was  named  as  the  Association's  representative, 
to  be  entered  on  the  voters'  list  of  the  City  of  Montreal. 

An  application  from  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  Ontario,  to  be  permitted  to  organize  an  Ontario 
Boot  and  Shoe  Section  of  the  Canadian  Manufaoturers  Asso- 
ciation, was  referred  to  the  Reception  and  Membership  Com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  statement  showing  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  month  of  October,  prefacing  same 
with  a  verbal  report  for  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
He  showed  a  cas:h  balance  on  hand,  October  31st,  of  $9,601.17. 
His  revenue  statement  for  the  three  months  ending  October 
showed  a  surplus  revenue  of  $1,743.64. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Firstbrook. 

Increase  in  Membersliip  Fees. 

While  the  Treasurer's  report  was  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Henderson  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  necessity  for  a 
prompt  and  substantial  increase  in  the  membership  fees.  He 
thought  the  Association  had  trifled  with  the  matter  too  long 
already,  that  they  should  now  make  up  their  minds  that 
they  had  to  come  to  it,  and  that  some  recommendations  to 
this  end  should  immiediately  be  made  by  a  committee  and 
submitted  to  the  Council  for  approval. 

After  Mr.  Firstbrook  had  reviewed  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  Vancouver  Convention  to  provide 
a  liberal  increase  in  the  scale  of  fees,  Mr.  Henderson  moved 
that  the  Treasurer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Coimmittee  be  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  report  on  this  subject  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council,  remarking  r.hat  in  his  opinion  it  wajs 
advisable  to  increase  the  $10  fee,  that  being  the  class  in 
which  by  far  the  largest  number  of  memberships  fell. 


After  a  considerable  discussion,  during  which  several 
members  reiterated  the  need  for  more  funds  if  the  increasing 
work  of  the  Association  was  to  be  adequately  handled,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  the  comsiideration  of  the  question  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees, with  the  Vice-President  as  chairman. 

Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  John  Firstbrook 
recommended  payment  of  accounts  for  the  month  totalling 
$2,1 54. .53.  He  recommended  the  payment  of  quarterly  com- 
missions to  the  Branch  Secretaries  for  the  period  ending 
the  31st  October,  coupled  with  the  qualification  that  the  pay- 
ments thus  made  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent,  but 
that  the  new  Committee  should  feel  free  to  deal  with  the 
matiter  as  they  saw  fit  when  next  the  commissions  matured. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Reception  and  Membersliip. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee, 
presented  by  Mr.  Holt  Gurney,  Chairman,  recommended  the 
acceptance  ot  the  following  applications:  — 
Brantford,  Ont. — John  H.  Hall  &  Sons,  Special  Machinery. 
Bridgeburg. — Pratt  &  Lambert,  Varnish,  Stains,  Enamels. 
Chatham,   Ont.— The   O'Keefe  &   Drew  Abattoir  Co.,  Meat 
Products. 

Fort  William.— Alsip  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Red  Bricks. 
Goderich. — Doty  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Engines. 
Halifax,  N.S. — Canadian  Cereal  &  Milling  Co.  (H.  Flowers, 
3Td  member). 

Hamilton. — Appleford  Counter  Check  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  Counter 
Check  Books;  Climax  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd., 
Road  Making  Machinery;  Schacht  Motor  Car  Co.,  of 
Canala,  Ltd.,  Automobiles. 

London. — D.  S.  Perrin  &  Co.,  Limited  (C.  Currie,  2nd  member). 

Montreal. — Canada  Carbide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carbide  of  Calcium; 
Daniel  D.  McTavish,  1st  member,  and  Wm.  S.  Hart,  2nd 
member;  The  Eagle  Shoe  Co.,  Goodyear  Welts;  Eastern 
Canada  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  Canning  and  Packing  Fish;  Hol- 
land Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Varnish;  Jas.  Linton  &  Co., 
Boots  and  Shoes;  Poliquin  &  Gagnon,  Shoes;  The  Rideau 
Mfg.  Co.,  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags;  Scout  Shoes,  Limited, 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Oshawa,  Ont. — Robson  Leather  Co.,  Ltd.  (F.  W.  Robson,  2nd 
member). 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Ontario  &  Manitoba  Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  Flour. 
Penetanguishene. — Gidley  Carriage  Co.,  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Sleighs. 

Port  Arthur. — Vigars-Shear  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lumber,  Sash, 
Doors. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. — W.  J.  Hesson  &  Co.,  Planing  Mill  Products; 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Sawmill  Equipment. 

St.  Johns,  Que. — Canadian  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sani- 
tary Pottery,  etc. 

Sudbury. — The  Evans  Co.,  Builders'  Supply;  Sudbury  Con- 
struction &  Machinery  Co.,  Mining  Machinery. 

Toronto. — Charles  Bush,  Limited,  Printing,  and  Litho.  Inks; 
Dominion  Graphite  Co.,  Ltd.,  Graphite;  R.  D.  Fairbairn 
Co.,  Ltd.  (W.  C.  Cliff,  2nd  member) ;  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  (P.  D.  Saylor,  2nd). 
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WalkerTille,  Ont. — Josiepih.  Dale,  Struciturial  Ironwork. 
Welland,  Ont. — Imperial  ManufiactuTing  Co.,  Harness  Hard- 
ware. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — ^S.  A.  CamplDell,  Jewelry. 

It  also  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  following 
resignations,  for  reasons  as  shown  :  — 

Business  Consolidated  or  Amalgamated. 

Berlin,  Ont. — Merchants  Rubber  Co. 
Lindsay,  Ont. — Sylvester  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que. — Standard  Mills,  Limited. 
Orillia,  Ont.— Tudhope  Knox  Co.,  Ltd. 
Penetang,  Ont. — Shanahan  Carriage  Co. 
Toronto,  Ont. — A.  Ansley  &  Co. 
Vancouver,  B.C. — Henderson  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Victoria,  B.C.— Pauline  &  Co. 

Business  Discontinued  or  in  Liquidation. 

Guelph,  Ont. — Standard  Fittings  &  Valve  Co. 
Lindsay,  Ont. — Canadian  Handle  &  Wood  Turning  Co. 
Lower  Stewiacke,  N.S. — Alfred  Dickie  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 
Orangeville,  Ont. — Hurndall  Novelty  Furniture  Co. 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. — ^Willson  Carbide  Co. 
St.  John,  N.B. — Harry  W.  DeForest. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Advertising  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.;  Dr.  T.  A.  Slo- 

cum,  Ltd.;  Standard  Machine  &  Tool  Co. 
Vancouver,  B.C. — Standard  House  Building  &  Contracting  Co. 

Miscellaneous. 

Durham,  Ont. — National  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Montreal,  Que. — La  Cie  Carriere  &  Frere,  Ltd.;  0.  Normandin. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Geo.  Bailey. 

Smith's  Falls,  Ont. — Johnston  &  McGregor. 

Toronto,  Ont.— E.  R.  Burns  Saw  Co.;  A.  E.  Coates  &  Co.; 
Dominion  Carriage  Co.,  Ltd.  (A.  G.  Howse,  2nd) ;  T. 
Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.  (IH.  McGee,  2nd) ;  Imperial  Pajper  Mills 
Co.,  Ltd.;  Puritan  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — White  Star  Mfg.  Co. 

With  reference  to  the  application  ot  members  in  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley  for  authority  to  form  a  branch,  report  was  made 
that  n'otMng  could  be  done  until  a  conference  as  to  ways  and 
meanis  had  been  held  with  the  Finance  Oommibtee. 

Following  the  ddscusBion  which  took  place  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  relative  to  the  employment  of  a  permanent  Secretary 
for  the  Manitoba  Branch,  the  Committee  reported  that  the 
proposition  had  since  been  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  foT  the 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  for  the  whole  of  the  territory 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
official  should  be  more  than  a  mere  Branch  Secretary;  he 
should  be  the  executive  offloer  of  the  organization  for  that 
district  and  make  bimsielf  ajs  useful  as  possible  in  keeping 
the  Association's  princi'ples  well  to  tlie  front,  botlh  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  press.  The  Committee  advised  that  such 
an  office,  if  created,  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$5,000  a  year,  and  stated  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  go 
further  into  the  matter  if  the  Council  expressed  its  approval 
of  the  idea  in  a  general  way. 

The  report  also  sitated  that  instructions  had  been  given 
the  Secretary  to  gather  data  for  submission  to  the  member- 
ship, in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter,  regarding  an  excursion 
to  the  West  Indies  during  the  oomlng  winter,  with  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Argentine  Republic  as  an  alternative  pro- 
position. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  Gurney  stated 
that  the  Committee  were  unanimo'usly  in  favor  of  appointing 


a  Western  Secretary,  provided  the  right  man  could  be  secured. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Roden  and 
carried. 

Railway  and  Transportation. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
above  report  was  read  by  the  Manager  of  the  Department. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  Express  Matters,  it  stated 
that:  — 

(a)  Rule  16,  relating  to  conventional  weights  on  light  and 
bulky  goods  had  been  re-drafted  so  as  to  remove  any  possible 
ambiguity  in  regard  thereto.  The  adjustment  effected  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  shippers. 

(b)  The  application  of  the  express  companies  for  per- 
mission to  cancel  Section  (d)  of  the  classification,  providing 
a  rate  of  %c.  per  oz.,  or  8c.  per  lb.  on  printed  matter,  had  been 
refused  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  application  of  the  companies  for  permission  to 
increase  the  minimum  charge  on  returned  empties  to  10c. 
had  also  been  refused. 

(d)  '  A  ruling  had  been  made  by  the  Board,  ordering  that 
all  charges  on  returned  empties  must  be  prepaid,  unless  an 
agreement  had  been  made  with  the  owner  whereby  they 
might  be  returned  charges  'collect. 

(e)  Under  the  order  of  the  Board  governing  collection 
and  delivery  services,  amicable  agreements  had  been  com- 
pleted in  a  number  of  towns,  especially  in  the  West,  affixing 
the  limits  within  which  free  service  would  be  afforded. 

With  reference  to  freight  classification,  thefeport  referred 
to  the  very  satisfactory  revision  of  the  fuirniture  ratings  which 
had  recently  been  concluded. 

Other  questions  dealt  with  were  as  follows:  — 

Transcontinental  Rates. 

The  reduotionis  in  transcontinental  rates  to  the  inter- 
mountain  country,  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, reported  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Committee, 
and  which  were  to  have  gone  Into  effect  November  15th,  have 
been  held  up,  the  railways  having  successfully  appealed  to 
the  Commerce  Court  for  an  Injunction-.  This  apparently 
means  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  have 
to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Long  and  Short 
Haul  Clause  of  the  present  Interstate  Act,  and  that  there  lis 
not  likely  to  be  any  change  in  these  rates,  except  those 
voluntarily  made  by  the  carriers,  for  some  time  to  come. 

Tliroiig'li  Joint  Rates. 

Some  time  ago  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  announced 
through  rates  from  Montreal  to  points  on  the  Dominion  At- 
lantic Railway.  They  have  just  issued  a  tariff  of  class  rates 
applying  between  stations  Wesit  of  Montreal,  including  sta- 
tions on  connecting  lines,  to  the  same  territory,  effective 
December  11,  1911. 

Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Department  with 
a  view  to  securing  thrOiUgh  joint  rates  between  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Railways,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Canadian  Northiern  Ontario  Railways,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  East  of 
Port  Arthur. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Bert- 
ram and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cham^p  and  carried. 

Industrial  Canada. 

Mr.  C.  S.  J.  Phillips  read  the  report  of  the  joint  Com-' 
merclal  Intelligence  and  Indxjstkial  Canada  Committee. 

It  reported  a  surplus  profit  for  the  paper  for  the  three 
months  ending  Oetober  of  $1,854.67. 
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It  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
emanating  from  the  Chambre  du  Commerce,  Montreal:  — 

Standing  of  Trade  Commissioners. 

"  The  increase  of  our  export  trade,  due  to  the  continual 
development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts derived  therefrom,  make  it  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  adopt  such  measures  of  encouragement  and 
protection  as  will  induce  a  further  ex'tension  of  the  foreign 
markets. 

"  Besides  the  establishment  and  subsidizing  of  trade  lines 
between  Canada  and  the  different  markets  with  which  we 
have  commercial  relations,  your  Committee  believe  that  a 
most  effective  measure  would  be  the  creation  on  a  larger 
scale  of  a  sysitem  of  commercial  agencies  charged  with  the 
promotion  of  our  interests  wherever  possible. 

"  Our  position  as  a  Colony  has  up  to  this  time  prevented 
us  from  accrediting  our  commercial  agents  to  the  foreign 
Governments.  This  has  accordingly  deprived  our  commerce 
of  a  usefulness  for  which  the  goodwill  of  the  British  Consuls 
does  not  in  any  way  compensate,  the  latter  being,  on  the  very 
tesitimony  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  insuffi- 
ciently informed  men  on  the  conumercial  interests  of  the 
British  Isles. 

"  Wherefore,  representations  should  be  made  by  our  Cana- 
dian Government  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  get  its  con- 
sent, either  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Colonial  Governments 
to  tacmselves  accredit  their  own  foreign  agents  or  to  widen 
the  scope  of  its  own  consular  system  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  include  our  Colonial  representatives  by  attributing  to  them 
exclusively  full  charge  of  guarding  our  own  interests." 

Coupled  with  the  above,  it  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  should  provide  for  some  regular 
system  of  inspection  of  its  Commercial  Agencies. 

With  regard  to  Patent  Office  reform,  the  report  intimated 
that  an  article  on  this  subject  would  be  published  in  the 
December  number  of  Indcsteial  C.\x.\d.\,  following  wihich 
members  would  be  invited  to  send  in  their  views. 

The  report  also  dealt  with  the  following  subjects:  — 

Industrial  Scholarships. 

Following  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  annual  meeting,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  donation  of  special  prizes  in  the 
leading  universities,  to  be  awarded  for  essaj-s  on  industrial 
and  economic  subjects.  Your  Committee  feel  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  devote  a  portion  of  Industrial  Canada's 
annual  surplus  to  a  more  worthy  object  than  that  of  bringing 
the  universities  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  Dominion 
closer  together  and  of  inclining  the  best  students  in  these 
seats  of  learning  towards  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 
They  hope  to  have  something  concrete  to  lay  before  the 
Council  at  next  month's  meeting. 

Change  of  Officers. 

Afiter  several  years  of  efficient  service,  Mr.  D.  B.  Gillies 
has  resigned  his  position  as  Business  Manager  of  Industrial 
Canada,  and  your  Committee  have  accepted  his  resignation 
with  regret.  The  sound  financial  position  in  which  the  paper 
finds  itself  to-day  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  Mr.  Gillies' 
splendid  efforts  in  its  behalf,  and  your  Committee  desire  that 
their  appreciation  of  his  work  should  go  on  record. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  they  propose  filling  the 
vacancy  thus  created  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Megan  from 
the  editorship  to  the  businiess  managership. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Murphy. 


Insurance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  presented  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Fleury,  Chairman,  who  moved  its  adoption,  seconded 
'by  Mr.  Rowley,  was  as  follows:  — 

The  Insurance  Committee,  at  its  first  meeting  for  the  year, 
completed  its  organization  by  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fleury  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Stanley  Pettit  as  Vice-Chairman 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  John  Northway,  whose  term  on  the  Committee  does 
not  expire  until  1913,  desired  to  be  relieved  of  his  appoint- 
ment for  reasons  that  the  Committee  could  not  very  well 
ignore.  His  resignation  wais  accepted  with  regret  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  Msr.  Dwight  J.  Turner  wiis 
nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  1913. 

Quebec  Branch  and  the  Water  and  Fire  Protection  of  the 

City. 

At  the  request  of  the  Quebec  Branch,  the  Department  had 
obtained  from  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  Quebec  waterworks  and  fire 
appliances  in  use,  together  witih  general  reoommendatioms 
for  the  improvement  of  the  services,  and  the  information  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Quebec  Branch  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing their  co-operation  in  the  much  needed  improvements  in 
both  directions.  The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion report  that  a  number  of  the  improvements  desired  have 
been  carried  out  and  thait  much  credit  for  the  same  is  due 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Com- 
mittee, and  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  Quebec  who,  in 
their  personal  capacity,  have  lent  what  assistance  they  could. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Quebec  Branch  now  officially  to 
recognize  the  desired  improvements  and  the  Committee 
recommend  to  the  Council  that  they  express  cordial  approval 
of  the  undertaking  and  urge  that  the  fullest  effort  be  made 
by  the  Branch  in  co-operation  with  the  civic  authorities  to 
bring  the  water  and  fire  protection  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired by  the  Canarlian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 

Provincial  Fire  Marshals. 

The  Association  in  convention  last  month  reaffirmed  its 
approval  of  the  application  to  the  Provincial  Government  for 
the  appointment  of  one  or  more  fire  marshals  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  examining  closely  into  the  causes  of  fires 
and  inspecting  premises  so  as  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
fire  arising,  and  charged  the  Insurance  Committee  with  the 
duty  of  presenting  this  resolution  at  the  proper  time. 

The  subject  has  now  been  taken  up  by  the  Provincial 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  who  have  appointed  a  Committee, 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Brigade  as  chairman,  to 
urge  the  Government  on  similar  lines. 

The  Committee  understand  that  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  is  to  be  also  invited  to  adopt  a  similar  action,  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Ellis  has  undertaken  to  bring  the  matter  before  that 
Board. 

The  Committee,  at  its  first  meeting,  discussed  the  subject, 
and  now  recommend  to  the  Council  that  a  sub-committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Pettit,  Tindall  and  Howland,  be  appointed 
to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  others,  in  presenting  the  views  of 
the  Association  to  the  Premier  and  Government  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario. 

It  is  later  hoped  to  widen  the  sphere  of  the  Committee's 
activity  by  urging  the  Canada  Conservation  Commission  to 
take  the  matter  up  from  a  national  str  idpoint,  ami  uro 
pleased  to  report  thajt  already  the  Commission  has  taken  pre- 
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liminary  steps  to  conduct  la  seriouis  Invieistigajtion  with  a  view 
to  the  promulgaition  of  recomimendiationis  on  the  subjeot. 

Tariff. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Oommittee,  read  by  Mr.  Gourlay, 
reviewed  the  oustoms  decisions  of  the  month  and  the  special 
duty  regulations  that  had  been  issued,  as  follows:  — 

Customs  Decisions. 

Oopper  Tubing,  Annealed.^ — The  process  of  annealing  such 
tubing  is  not  .considered  ito  exclude  it  from  the  operation  of 
tariff  item  348. 

Artificial  Silk  Yarn,  coarser  than  No.  40,  is  held  to  be 
subject  to  duty  under  the  terms  of  tariff  item  520. 

British  Preferential  rate   17%  per  cent. 

Grenenal  Tariff  rate   25  per  cent. 

Cotton  Fabric  Clippings. — Small  irregular  clippings  of 
cotton  fabrics,  as  left  over  in  cutting  out  ladies'  dress  material 
and  such  like,  when  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  buffing 
wheels,  are  n'ot  considered  to  toe  rags,  but  are  held  to  be 
subject  to  duty  at  17%  per  cent,  under  the  General  Tariff. 

Kapak  No.  16,  from  the  Raven  Mining  Company  of  Utah, 
is  rated  for  Customs  purposes  under  tariff  item  584  as  being 
asphaltum  solid. — Free. 

Brass-Covered  Iron  Tubing. — This  tubing,  if  not  over  two 
inches  in  diameter  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use 
only  In  their  owo  factories  i'n  the  manufacture  of  movable 
hall  racks,  mounted  on  casitors  or  wheels,  may  be  entered  free 
of  duty  under  tariff  item  737. 

Wood  Pulp,  imported  into  the  United  'States. — The  Treasury 
Derpartment  has  ruted  that  imported  wood  pulp,  the  product 
of  wood  cut  in  part  from  Crown  lands  and  in  part  from  private 
lands,  the  percentage  of  each  must  be  shown  in  the  sworn 
statement  presented  on  the  entry  of  the  wood  pulp. 

Special  Duty  Kegulations. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Special  Duty,  or  Dumping  Duty, 
under  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  shall  not  apply  in  the  follow- 
ing cases,  viz:  — 

In  respect  of  iron  and  steel  tubing,  threaded  an.d  coupled 
or  not,  four  inches  or  less  in  diameter,  when  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  and  the  selling  price  of  such 
tubimg  to  the  im^porter  in  Canada  does  not  exceed  five  per 
cent,  of  iifes  fair  market  value;  provided  that  the  whole  differ- 
ence shall  be  taken  into  laocount  for  special  .duty  purposes 
when'  'excee'dinig  five  per  cent; 

Provided  further  that  Special  Duty,  or  Dumping  Duty, 
under  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  shall,  without  exemption 
allowance,  apply  to  iron  and  steel  tubing,  threaded  amd 
couplc'd  or  not,  over  four  inches  and  not  exceeding  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  such  tubing  being  of  a  class  or  kind  made 
in  Canada. 

The  report  fur'tlher  stated  that,  following  the  usual  prac- 
tice, the  Committee  had  been  enlarged  by  adding  the  names 
of  the  Charimen  of  all  active  Sections. 

On,  motion  of  Messrs.  Gourlay  and  Firstbrook,  the  report 
was  received  and  adopted. 

Parliamentary. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  Chairman,  reported  as  follows  on  behalf 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee: — • 

It  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  this  month,  but  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Committee  was  held  on  the  18th  October  to  deal  with 
tbe  subject  of  the  British  Columbia  Companies  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Vancouver  Branch  had  reported  that  a 
Government  Commission  on  Taxation  was  holding  sittings 


and  investigating,  amiongst  other  things,  the  operation  of  the 
Companies  Act  upon  extra-provincial  corporations  carrying 
on  business  in  British  Columbia.  Your  Committee  instructed 
the  Legal  (Secretary,  Mr.  Wegenast,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
British  Columbia  and  lay  before  the  Commission  the  views 
of  the  Association  and  look  into  the  question  of  the  desira- 
bility and  practicability  of  bringing  a  test  case  before  the 
British  Columbia  Courts  upon  the  validity  lof  the  Act. 

Britisli  Columbia  Law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Legal  Department  then  submitted  the 
following  report  of  his  visit  to  British  Columbia:  — 

Under  insitructions  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  I 
appeared  before  the  Government  Commission  on  Taxation 
for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  at  a  Slitting  held  in 
Vancouver  .on  the  6th  November,  to  lay  before  the  Commission 
the  views  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  on  the 
operation  of  the  Companies  Act  upon  companies  of  other  pro- 
vinces carrying  on  business  in  British  Columbia.  I  received 
from  the  Commission  a  very  cordial  and  interested  hearing. 
The  situation  in  the  Province,  however,  is  such  that  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  Comm'is<s.ion  will  recommend  any- 
thing more  than  some  minor  amendments  of  the  Act. 

There  is  some  differemce  of  opinion  in  the  Province  itself 
as  to  the  iprecise  scope  :and  interpretation  of  the  Act,  and 
there  is  throughout  businesis  circles  a  wide-spread  opposi- 
tion to  its  remaining  in  force.  The  Boards  of  Trade  of  various 
cities  in  the  Province  are  on  record  against  the  Act  and  there 
is  an  Association  of  Merchandise  Brokers  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  its  abrogation. 
This  Association  is  prepared  to  oo-operate  with  our  Associa- 
tion in  having  the  Act  removed  ^oy  any  means  available.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  there  would  be  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  business  interests  of  the  Province  or  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Branch  to  our  taking  vigorous  action.  The 
members  of  the  Taxation  Commission  itself  suggested  the 
idea  of  havimg  the  Act  tested  in  the  Courts  instead  of  having 
it  amended. 

At  the  instance  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Brokers'  Association  I  had  a  consultation  with  their 
solicitor,  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodwiorth  as  to  the  practicability  of 
bringing  a  test  case,  and  I  also  had  consultations  with  my 
agents,  Mtessrs.  Wilson  &  Jamieson  and  with  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  of  Tupper  &  Griffin,  all  of  whom  concur  in  advising 
a  test  case  to  be  both  practicable  and  advisable.  I  also  made 
tentative  arrangements  with  the  officers  of  the  Merchandise 
Brokers'  Association  for  the  conduct  of  a  case  if  it  should 
be  thought  advisable  to  proceed. 
■  A  motion  to  adopt  both  the  above  repiorts  was  carried. 

Branches. 

The  Reports  of  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Branches  were 
ordered  to  toe  printed  in  Industeiai,  Canada. 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  on  belhaJlf  of  the  special  committee  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  question  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
sta;ted  that  two  meetings  had  been  held.  It  was  found  that  the 
Association  had  to  appear  before  the  Commission  earlier 
than  was  expected.  They  had  had  onie  hearing,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  for  more  time  to  formulate  their  ideas 
and  that  while  no  definite  postponement  had  been  agreed  to, 
it  was  anticipated  that  ample  time  would  be  allowed  the 
Assoiciation  to  make  up  its  official  mind. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  he  asked  the  consent  of  the 
Council  to  state  the  Association's  case  to  the  Commission 
without  further  reference  to  the  Council. 
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In  further  expLanaition,  Mr.  Ellis  stated  that  a  great  deal 
of  data  had  been  collected  by  the  Legal  Secretary,  and  that 
the  committee,  acting  on  same,  were  now  getting  down  to  a 
olear-cut  definition  of  the  Associati)on''s  position.  He  s.tated 
that  they  were  hopeful  of  being  able  to  arrange  a  confer- 
ence with  the  labor  leaders  so  that  they  could  go  before  the 
Commission  and  present  a  joint  report. 

Consent  was  given  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Rowley  and  Roden. 

Extra-Provincial  Legislation. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  reference  to  the  British  Oolumbia 
Companies  Act,  Mr.  Tindall  stajted  that  the  Committee  had 
been  given  authority  some  months  ago  to  proceed  with  a 
tesit  case,  but  had  never  acted  upon  the  authority,  pending 
an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  a  case  where  the  points  at 
is4,ue  were  clearly  defined. 

Election  of  Officers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Pirstbrook,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
Messrs.  J.  S.  McKinnon,  F.  A.  Rolph  and  G.  F.  Beer  were 
appointed  a  Finance  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  December  the  third  Thursday 
came  so  close  to  Christmiais,  it  was  decided  on  motion  of 
Messrs.  First'brook  and  Ro'ien,  that  the  Council  should  meet 
on  the  second  Thursiday,  making  it  Decem'ber  14th,  instead  of 
December  21st. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

IJEI'OKT  (>F  TOKOM'O  BRAXCH. 

Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Toronto  Brancb  was  held  in  the  Association  offices  on  Nov- 
ember 9th,  with  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

The  Municipal  Legislation  Committee  reported  on  the  pro- 
posed change  dn  water  rates  in  the  city.  A  special  committee 
of  the  city  council  liais  been  working  on  this  question  all 
year  and  there  was  at  first  an  inclination  to  lower  the  general 
rate  iby  assessimg  the  manufacturers  more.  In  order  that  the 
Branch  might  be  in  pos'sessdon  of  accurate  data,  an  accountant 
wais  employed  to  go  over  the  books  of  the  waterworks  depart- 
ment at  the  City  Hall  and  to  report.  This  report  showed  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  rates  and  the  whole 
question  has  been  put  over  to  next  year.  The  Branch  was 
represented  at  ajll  meetimgs  of  the  Committee. 

The  representatives  of  the  Branch  on  the  Y.M.C.A.  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question  of  technical  education  in 
Toronto,  presented  a  report  Which  had  been  approved  of  by 
all  representatives.  Industrial  C.^xada  has  "been  asked  to 
publish  this  in  tbe  December  issue. 

Thfe  Problem  lof  Housing  the  Citizenis  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts has  been  taken  up  in  Toronto  by  Dr.  Hastings,  the 
Medical  Health  Officer.  He  has  suggested  the  appointment  of 
a  strong  committee  of  citizens  to  deal  with  the  question.  Tlie 
Toronto  Branch  toave  appointed  three  representatives  to  act 
on  that  Committee.  The  Branch  feel  that  this  is  a  question  of 
urgent  importance  at  the  present  time  and  one  in  which  the 
member's  should  take  a  lively  interest. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Committee  which  had 
charge  of  the  Convention  arranigements,  who  reported  a 
'balance  afiter  the  payment  of  all  accounts;  and  from  the 
Brancli's  representatives  on  the  Toronto  Exhibition  Board. 

Sub-commibtees  have  been  aippointed  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Park 
as  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Legislatio-n  Committee,  Mr.  Sam. 
Harris  as  Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  McKinnon  as  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee. 


REPORT  OF  MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  m^ost  important  event  of  the  month  in  the  Branch 
was  the  conference  between  a  deputation  representinig  the 
Montreal  Branch  and  the  various  B'oards  of  Tr'ade  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  with  the  Premier  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  at  which  demand  was  made  for  the 
abolition  of  the  tax  on  commercial  corporations.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  action  will  follow  the  representations  which 
were  made,  thoug'h  the  Minis'ters  ctated  ithat  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  tax  could  not  be  considered.  A  full  report 
of  this  limporbant  conference  will  appear  in  the  December 
number  of  Industrial  Canada. 

The  Quarterly  meeting  of  itihe  Branch  wais  held  on  October 
24th  and  was  very  snocessful.  A  report  suhmi'tted  by  the 
Secretary  was  discussed  and  then  an  excellent  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Ames,  M.P.,  on  the  New  Prioteotion  in 
Australia.  Following  the  addresis  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open  for  general  discussion,  and  several  members  took 
occasion  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  statements  outlined 
by  Mr.  Ames. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  M'ontreal  'have  organ- 
ized as  the  Montreal  Boot  &  'Shoe  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association.  They  have  adopted  a  set  of  by- 
laws and  elected  their  officers  as  follows, — Chairman,  Joseph 
Daoust;  Vice-chairman,  C.  F.  Smith;  Secretary,  H.  T.  Mel- 
drum;  Executive  Committee, — Walter  Smardon,  Geo.  A.  Slater, 
and  Raoul  Lanthier.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  the  formaition  of  this  Section  was  form'ally 
approved.    The  section  is  already  working  actively. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  a  circular  was  issued  to  all 
the  Montreal  members  who  are  joint  stock  companies 
advising  them  of  the  proce'dure  necessary  to  have  their  n'ames 
put  on  the  City's  Voting  List  in  order  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
approaching  Municipal  elections.  The  members  generally 
have  evinced  eagerness  ito  take  advantage  of  this. 

The  Montreal  Executive  Committee  is  in  communication 
with  the  Montreal  Citizens'  Association  relative  to  co-operating 
to  bring  about  certain  reforms  in  the  City's  administration. 

The  Quebec  Legislature  opens  ses'sion  on  January  9'th,  and 
the  Branch  Legislation  Committee  is  considering  what  legis- 
lation shiould  be  brought  forward  ait  this  session  and  will 
report  on  the  same  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive. 

On  November  14tih  a  deputation  representing  the  Montreal 
Brancih,  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  La  Chamhre  de  Commerce 
and  the  Builders'  Exchange,  again  interviewed  the  Board  of 
Control  in  regard  to  the  esbabli'shment  of  an  Industrial 
Bureau,  with  result  that  the  Controllers  promised  to  take 
personial  charge  of  any  enquiries  regarding  the  city  which 
might  be  directed  to  them  and  then,  if  their  experience  showed 
the  need  of  'a  special  Commissioner,  they  would  without 
fuirther  delay  recommend  the  Council  'to  make  the  appoint- 
ment. This  was  declared  satisfactory  by  the  memto'ers  of  the 
deputation.  The  Branch  was  represented  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Sherrard  and  the  Secretary. 


OPEIVIIVG  FOR  BREAKFAST  FOODS. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  Great  Britain  for 
cereal  breakfast  foods,  such  as  prepared  oats,  wheat  kernels, 
barley  crisps,  shredded  wheat,  etc.  Canadian  firms  are  invited 
to  forward  samples  which  will  be  placed  before  prohable  pur- 
chasers in  the  Midland  counties.  In  placing  these  foods  upon 
the  market  much  money  has  to  be  expended  on  advertise- 
ments, and  this  initial  cost  seems  to  deter  many  Canadian 
millers.  'The  alternate  process  of  introducing  the  prepara- 
tion hy  means  of  salesmen's  introductions  over  the  counter 
is  a  slow  and  tedious  one;  hut  certainly  not  wLthoiut  satis- 
factory results. 
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PATENT  BRANCH  AT  OTTAV/A  INADEQUATE 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  Maybee 

An  Insufficiency  of  Expert  Assistance  Makes  a  Thorough  Examination  of  Appli- 
cations for  Patents  Impossible.  Canadian  Patents  Worthless  Until  Tested  in  Courts. 
Surplus  Earnings  Should  go  Towards  Improvements. 


THERE  ai'e  three  principal  systems  in  use  in  the  Patent 
Offices  of  the  world,  viz.,  the  full  examination  system, 
of  which  the  U.  S.  and  German  Patent  Offices  give  us  the 
best  examples,  the  partial  examination  system  such  as  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  examination  covers  only  British 
patents  for  50  years  back,  and  the  system  of  issuing  patents 
without  any  examination  except  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
specifications  and  drawings,  such  as  found  in  the  French 
and  various  other  Patent  Offices. 

Provided  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  be  given 
the  examination  system  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  as  the  in- 
ventor has  some  reasonable  guarantee  when  a  patent  is  is- 
sued that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  patent  good  as  regards  the 
subject  matter  of  the  allowed  claims.  If  a  patent  be  issued 
without  examination  it  requires  either  a  lawsuit  or  extensive 
a,nd  expensive  searches  to  determine  whether  the  subject 
matter  of  the  patent  be  old  or  new.  Naturally  a  Govern- 
ment institution,  provided  with  adequate  machinery,  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  make  a  careful  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  state  of  the  art  relating  to  the  particular 
application  at  a  reasonable  cost,  than  the  inventor  himself, 
assisted  as  he  must  be,  by  practised  patent  solicitors. 

In  Canada  we  have  adopted  the  examination  system,  but 
till  comparatively  recently  its  operation  has  been  little  more 
than  a  farce.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  unless  the  exam- 
ination be  thorough  and  exhaustive,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
and  money  spent  in  having  it  made  is  absolutely  thrown 
away. 

An  Inadequate  Staff. 

For  many  years  it  was  a  common  saying  that  anything 
would  pass  the  Canadian  Patent  Office.  Within  the  last  few 
years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  oflSce  staff, 
to  provide  it  with  better  machinery  for  doing  its  work,  and 
to  have  the  work  done  in  a  more  thorough  and  careful  man- 
ner. Unfortunately  the  staff  employed  is  inadequate  to  make 
thorough  and  careful  examinations,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  up  with  the  work  as  it  comes  in.  This  appears  to  be 
particularly  the  case  with  some  classes  of  applications,  in 
which  an  application  may  lie  anywhere  from  four  to  twelve 
months  in  the  office,  before  reaching  the  Examiner  for  an 
action  on  its  merits.  Not  only  does  great  delay  frequently 
occur  in  taking  up  cases  for  examination,  but  it  is  certain 
that  even  in  the  less  crowded  classes  the  work  is  not  yet  done 
with  that  thoroughness  which  would  make  it  worth  while. 

It  seems  to  be  an  understood  thing  in  many  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Canadian  Government  that  efficiency  of  work 
and  the  proper  serving  of  the  public  are  the  ends  to  be  aimed 
at  rather  than  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus.  "Why  should 
this  not  be  so  in  the  Patent  Office?  Here  is  a  Department 
in  which  the  net  profits  have  always  been  largely  in  excess 
of  the  expenses,  often,  indeed,  twice  as  great.  Would  not  any 
ordinary  business  man  consider  that  he  was  justified,  when 
making  profits  of  137  per  cent.,  in  running  up  a  larger  expense 
account  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his 
business  and  thus  better  satisfying  his  customers? 


The  trouble  ssems  to  be  that  the  Patent  Office  reform  affects 
a  comparatively  limited  section  of  the  community,  and  it  is 
very  difllcult  indeed  to  make  the  Government  see  the  necessity 
of  reform  unless  it  is  brought  to  their  attention  by  an  ex- 
tensive agitation. 

IVo  Surety  in  Patents. 

In  Canada,  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1910,  there  were 
only  1198  Canadian  patents  taken  out  by  Canadian  inventors, 
and  a  large  number  of  these  were  possibly  not  aware  that 
their  interests  had  been,  or  might  have  been,  prejudiced  by 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Patent  Office.  Even  manufacturers  who 
are  manufacturing  under  patents,  or  using  patented  machin- 
ery, are  not  always  aware  to  what  extent  their  interests 
have  been  prejudiced  until  they  perhaps  become  involved  in 
a  law  suit  and  then  they  find  out  their  patents  are  valueless. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  interests  of  the  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer  are  intimately  connected,  and  that 
the  material  interests  of  the  country  demand  that  every 
encouragement  and  protection  toe  given  the  inventor. 

The  following  statistics  will  indicate  very  clearly  how  our 
Canadian  Patent  Office  is  being  starved,  and  how  much  work 
our  Examiners  are  expected  to  do.  They  also  show  that 
Canada  might  easily  double  its  expenditure  and  still  have 
^  substantial  surplus. 

Canadian  Patent  Office  Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  March 
31,  1910,  contrasted  with  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Statistics  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1910. 


Canada 

United  States 

Total  receipts   

$194,571  54 

$2,025,536  69 

82,000  00 

2,005,711  94 

112,571  54 

19,824  75 

Percentage  of  profit  to  exp  

137% 

1%  nearly 

Patents  issued  

7,223 

35,807 

7,789 

64,629 

Patents  rejected   

566 

28,822 

15 

•  380 

Applications  per  examiner   

519 

170 

Proportion  Can.  patents  to  U.S.  as 

1 

4-9 

Proportion    Can.    applications  to 

U.S.  as   

1 

8-3 

The  U.  S.  Office  also  examines  designs,  trade  marks,  labels 
and  prints,  so  that  the  total  number  of  examinable  applica- 
tions of  all  kinds  handled  in  each  office  was: 

Canada    United  States 
7,789  73,434 

Expenditure  of  each  patent  office 
outside    printing    of  patents 

and  gazettes    $64,000  00    $1,427,449  00 

Expenditure  per  application   $8  21  $19  45 

( Statistics  compiled  from  "  Report  of  Minister  of  Agricul- 
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ture,"  published  1910,  and  "Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,"  Washington,  1910.) 

An  Insiiffieieut  Staff. 

The  above  statistics  show  clearly  that  our  Canadian  exam- 
ineis  have  a  much  larger  number  of  applications  to  examine 
per  year  than  the  U.  S.  examiners,  but  this  is  not  the  whole 
trouble.  The  small  number  of  examiners  means  further  that 
each  examiner  has  to  examine  a  much  larger  number  of 
classes  of  invention.  Now  an  examiner  who  has  charge  of 
only  a  few  classes  may  by  diligence  become  pretty  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  art  relating  to  each  so  that 
when  an  application  comes  before  him  he  knows  almost  at 
once  to  what  extent  it  is  new  or  old  and  where  to  go  to  lay 
his  hand  on  references.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  for 
an  examiner  to  acquire  the  same  facility  in  a  large  number 
of  classes  and  his  work  is  much  impeded  in  consequence. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  the  Canadian  offices 
spend  approximately  $8.21  in  examining  an  application,  while 
the  U.  S.  Government  spends  $19.45. 

As  a  contrast  between  the  two  Patent  Offices  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Washington  in 
his  yearly  reports  is  always  asking  for  increased  accommo- 
dation and  increase  in  staff  to  cope  properly  with  the  work 
of  the  office.  We  do  not  notice  anything  of  this  kind  in  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  tendency 
there  has  been  rather  to  hold  up  the  large  surplus  as  being 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  items  in  the  report,  as  though 
the  object  of  the  Patent  Office  was  to  serve  as  a  milch  cow 
for  the  Government. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  the  small  proportion  the 
rejected  applications  in  Canada  bear  to  the  issued  patents, 
being  566  to  7,223  in  Canada,  and  15,013  to  24,660  in  the 
U.  S.  From  this  one  would  gather  that  the  examinations  in 
Canada  are  not  very  efficiently  performed.  The  discrepancy, 
however,  is  not  entirely  due  to  this,  as  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  applicants  for  Canadian  patents  are  residents  of 
the  U.  S.  who  very  frequently  first  obtain  a  U.  S.  patent,  and 
then,  when  this  has  been  allowed,  apply  for  a  Canadian  patent. 
This  practically  assures  the  allowance  of  the  Canadian  applica- 
tion. After  making  this  deduction,  it  would  still  appear  that 
patents  are  allowed  in  Canada  which  would  not  be  granted 
if  the  examination  were  more  thoi-ough.  There  is  only  one 
conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at,  and  that  is,  that  the  number 
of  examiners  in  Canada  must  be  considerably  increased,  also 
that  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  only  those  are 
employed  who  are  equipped  with  a  sufficient  mental  training 
and  the  required  knowledge  to  perform  their  duty  satisfactor- 
ily and  that  the  salaries  must  be  adequate  to  attract  and 
retain  good  men. 

Efficiency  Eeqnisite. 

While  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  more  money  be  expended 
on  the  Patent  Office,  yet  it  must  be  expended  intelligently  as 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  waste  a  large  amount  of  money  with- 
out greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  service. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  as  large 
an  expenditure  per  application  as  appears  necessary  in  the 
TJ.  S.  as  it  appears  probable  that  the  Office  could  be  made 
reasonably  efficient  for  much  less. 

It  is  also  advisable  that  the  printing  of  patents  be  proceed- 
ed with  as  soon  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  but  also  for  the  convenience  of  the  Office.  The 
possession  of  accurately  arranged  portfolios  of  printed  spen- 
fleations  and  drawings  would  enable  the  examiners  to  make 
their  searches  as  to  novelty  much  more  expeditiously  and 


accurately  than  is  now  possible.  This  has  already  been 
urged  on  the  Office  and  if  the  present  first  fee  of  $20.00  is 
insufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost,  few  inventors  would 
object  to  a  $25.00  fee  provided  the  vexatious  2nd  and  3rd 
term  fees  of  $20.00  each  were  done  away  with. 

Various  recommendations  for  Patent  Office  and  Patent  Act 
reform  have  been  made  at  different  times  by  this  Association 
and  I  trust  that  renewed  representations  will  induce  our  new 
Government  to  act  in  this  matter. 


DEVELOPIiVG  TIMBER  WEALTH. 

An  interview  with  an  engineer  gtiven  recemtly  in  a  wesiteirn 
paper  to  the  effect  that  there  is  abundant  timber  on  ithe  line 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  is  an  'illustration  of  tihe  mis- 
apprebension  dn  regard  to  this  matter  thial  exists  in  the 
public  mind.  Because  there  are  Large  areas  of  land  in  the 
north  on  which  there  is  timber  of  some  kind,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  ithat  it  is  all  of  present  value  and  that  the  country 
has  an  unlimited  supiply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  careful 
inspeotdon  of  the  timber  along  the  line  of  the  Hudso'U  Bay 
Railway  made  in  the  years  1910  and  1911  by  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Lnterior  shows  that  there 
is  not  enough  mature  timber  along  the  lime  of  that  rajilway 
to  build  the  road.  There  are  no  prairie  districts  of  any 
extent  along  the  route,  there  are  trees  everywhere,  but 
owing  to  repeated  fires  the  forest  is,  except  on  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  area,  too  small  for  conimereial  purposes,  and 
unless  it  can  be  protected  from  fire  until  it  reaches  maturity 
will  never  be  of  any  use  to  the  country.  Explorations  in 
other  parts  of  the  northern  foresited  districts  tell  the  same 
tale.  Everywhere  fire  has  worked  havoc  and  the  forest  is 
a  mere  wreck  of  what  it  might  have  been  if  fires  could  be 
prevented.  And  unlesis  adequate  measures  aire  taken  now  to 
protect  the  young  and  immature  forests  whidh  form  the 
major  part  of  the  stand,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  none 
too  good. 

If  the  northern  forests  are  to  continue  to  be  a  permanent 
source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  fire-ranging  system  s'hould  be  extended  and  that 
proper  methods  of  mamatgement  of  th'e  forest  shiouild  be 
applied,  and  public  education  to  the  value  of  the  forest  is 
even  more  necessary. 

In  Swedien,  which  has  large  extents  of  northern  forest, 
practically  unin habited,  similar  to  those  in  morbhern  Canada, 
the  fire  danger  bias  been  about  eliminiaited  in  such  districts 
mainly  by  educating  ber  people  to  the  value  of  rhe  forests. 


WHEN  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  OPENS. 

Will  Victoria  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  business 
which  will  come  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed, 
is  being  asked  by  the  newspapers  of  that  city.  The 
asking  of  the  question  indicates  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  the  great  work  will  be  completed,  a  work 
which  has  appealed  to  engineers  and  statesmen  for  so  many 
generations.  For  so  long  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  work  which  had  failed  or  as 
an  enterprise  whose  completion  was  for  the  future,  that  it 
comes  as  a  shock  to  have  western  cities  urging  forward  work 
on  harbors  and  docks  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
accept  the  business  that  will  originate  with  that  new  water- 
way. It  is  already  reported  that  leading  steamship  companies, 
both  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  and  in  Europe, 
are  arranging  for  a  service  to  the  west  coast  of  the  continent. 
Six  thousand  miles  will  be  saved  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  by  Panama  in  preference  to  the  long  trip  by  Cape 
Hern.  The  world  is  moving  fast  in  transportation  matters  as 
in  other  things. 
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COMPANY  TAXATION  IN  QUEBEC 

Discrimination  Against  Incorporated  Companies.  Strong  Deputation  Protest 
Against  Unfair  Incidence  of  Taxation.    An  Unjust  Burden  on  Industry. 


AN  important  conference  took  place  on  November  3rd  at 
the  Provincial  Government  Offices  in  Montreal  when 
the  representatives  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  made  representations  to  the  Premier,  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin,  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Hon.  P.  S.  G. 
Mr.ckenzie,  relative  to  the  Commercial  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

The  deputation  demanded  the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  re- 
duction, of  this  tax,  which  they  claim  was  onerous,  discrim- 
inatory, and  calculated  to  work  injury  to  the  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Whether  these  representations  will  be  of  effect  is  yet  to 
be  known.  Neither  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  nor  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
endeavored  to  justify  the  tax  as  a  fair  one,  but  they  simply 
pointed  out  large  expenditures  which  the  public  interest  de- 
manded should  be  carried  on,  and  showed  that  the  I'rovince 
could  ill  afford  the  loss 
of  any  revenue  whatever. 

However,  in  the  gen- 
eral discussion  which  fol- 
loiwed  the  preEentation  of 
memorials  and  the  re- 
plies by  the  Ministers,  it 
was  urged  by  some  speak- 
ers that  the  tax  might 
be  distributed  over  all 
classes  of  companies, 
which  would  at  least  re- 
move the  discriminatory 
feature.  This  plan  was 
favorably  regarded  by 
the  Ministers,  and  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  pro- 
mised that  an  endeavor 
to  work  out  a  plan  along 
these  lines  would  be 
made. 

The  deputation  was 
headed  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Montreal  Branch 


and  was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Godfrey  Langlois,  C.  E. 
Gault,  M.  G.  Walsh  and  Arthur  Plante,  M.L.A.'s. 

Lieut.-Col.  Smart  was  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  depu- 
tation. In  an  exhaustive  argument  he  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  commercial  interests  of  Quebec  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  on  commercial  corporations.  He  pointed  out 
the  unreasonableness  of  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  companies 
simply  because  they  were  incorporated.    He  said  : 

"  The  fact  that  these  co-operative  manufacturing  enter- 
prises assume  the  form  of  corporations  does  not  alter  their 
underlying  economic  character.  Their  success  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  individual  industry  and  enterprise,  and  their 
operations  are  conducted  under  conditions  of  keenest  com- 
petition. Upon  their  success  depends  the  livelihood  and  wel- 
fare not  only  of  the  men  or  group  of  men  constituting  the 

'entrepreneur,'  but  also  of 
the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  industry.  Both  the 
'  entrepreneur  '  and  the 
workmen  associated  with 
him  are  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  directly 
subject  to  the  same  sys- 
tem of  taxation  as  other 
individuals  engaged  in 
operations  conducted 
along  the  non-co-operative 
and  non-incorporated 
lines,  and  the  property 
employed  in  the  industry 
is  subject,  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation,  to 
like  taxation  as  other 
property  in  the  commun- 
ity." 

~So  Enconra^ement  to 
Manufacturers. 


Continuing,  Col.  Smart 

of  the   Canadian   Manu-  Lieut.-Col.  Smart,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  C.M.A.;  Lieut."  declared  that  Quebec  was 
facturers'  Association, 
Lieut.-Col.    C.  A.  Smart, 
Vice-Chairman,  Messrs. 
N.  Curry,  Hon.  A.  Des- 
jardins,   Lieut.-Col.  Rob- 
ert  Gardner   and   H.   T.   Meldrum,    Secretary.     The  Mont- 
real   Board     of    Trade    representatives     included  Lieut.- 
Colonel  J.    H.    Burland    and    Mr.    C.    B.    Gordon  —  those 
of  the  Montreal  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  E.  La- 
belle,  and  of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  Messrs.  Wm.  Rutherford 
and  Joseph  Brunet.    The  Sorel  Chambre  de  Commerce  was 
represented  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  and  F.  T.  Pontbriand.    The  St. 
Johns  and  Levis  Boards  of  Trade  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates, while  Mr.  H.  T.  Meldrum,  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  pre- 
sented memorials  on  behalf  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Sher- 
brooke,  Lachute  and  Granby,  and  les  Chambres  de  Commerce 
of  St.  Francois,  Quebec,  Roueville,  Joliette,  St.  Jerome,  Fra- 
serville,  Rimouski  and  Trois-Rivieres. 

Discrimination  Against  Inconiorated  Companies. 
The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Finnie,  M.L.A., 


Col.  Labelle,  Vice-Chairman|of  La  Chambre  de  Commerce  ;  Lieut.-Col.  the    only    Province  in 

Burland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Mr  H.  T.  Meldrum,  Canada    which    did  not 

Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  CM. A.,  who  headed  a  deputation  oifer     fiscal  encourage- 

vs^hich  waited  on  the  Quebec  Government  in  reference  to  the  Corpor-         ,     ,  ^    ^  ■ 

..  .   ,          ^  ^      ment    to  manufacturing 

ations  Tax  Act. 

corporations.  A  franchise 
tax  had  been  imposed  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  this  tax  in  190:6  had  been  increased  to  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent.  The  impost  had  been  declared  to  be  a  temporary  one, 
to  be  removed  when  the  Federal  subsidy  was  increased;  the 
Federal  subsidy  had  been  increased;  the  Provincial 
Government  had  been  declaring  surpluses  of  approxi- 
mately $l,0'0'0,0'0O  each  year,  and  still  there  had  heen  no 
reduction  in  the  tax.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  increase  on 
the  cost  of  production  of  his  goods  places  the  Quebec  manu- 
facturer in  a  disadvantageous  position  as  compared  with  his 
competitors  of  the  other  provinces.  The  peculiar  terms  of  the 
Act  provided  a  heavier  proportion  of  taxation  on  local  manu- 
facturing companies,  which  did  an  inter-provincial  business, 
than  on  the  branch  establishments  of  companies  whose  head 
offices  were  in  other  provinces  or  other  countries. 
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"  The  Province  of  Quebec,"  said  the  spealcer,  "  is  by  nature 
fitted  to  become  the  great  industrial  clearing  house  for  the 
whole  of  Canada,  but  modern  commercial  competition  is  very 
keen.  The  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  vieiug  with 
each  other  in  pressing  the  development  of  their  industries, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Fran- 
chise Tax,  added  to  the  fiscal  burdens  already  borne  by  the 
manufacturing  industry  will  militate  against  the  industrial 
development  of  our  province. 

"  We  believe  that  in  asking  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
Franchise  Tax  upon  manufacturing  corporations,  and  the 
placing  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  each  province  on 
the  same  basis  in  this  respect  as  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada,  we  are  supported  by  the  general  weight  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  province;  we  bring  to  you  to-day  the 
evidence  of  the  hearty  endorsation  of  the  business  men  of  all 
the  important  cities  and  towns  of  the  province. 

"  We  feel  assured  that  all  classes  of  citizens  would  applaud 
the  decision  of  j'our  Government  to  establish  a  more  equitable 
taxation.  We  ask  nothing  more  than  justice  in  the  shape  of 
the  removal  of  a  burdensome  and  discriminatory  tax. 

Accept  Share  of  Burden  of  Taxation. 

"We  are  quite  willing  to  take  our  full  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  cost  of  Government.  When  the  finances  of  the  province 
fell  into  a  bad  state,  we  were  asked  to  take  up  a  burden  of  re- 
building the  provncial  credit  ;  and  we  did  not  refuse.  That 
rehabilitation  has  now  been  completed;  large  plans  for  improv- 
ing tae  educational  facilities  are  being  carried  forward;  the 
betterment  of  roads  in  the  rural  districts  received  liberal  en- 
couragement from  your  Government;  and  we  believe  that  your 
work  along  these  lines  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  De- 
spite these  extraordinary  expenditures,  you,  Mr.  Treasurer, 
ure  enabled  to  announce  large  surpluses  each  year.  We,  there- 
fore, have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  in  doing  justice  to 
us  by  the  removal  of  this  onerous  tax,  your  Government  would 
be  under  no  necessity  to  lessen  the  expenditure  for  any  de- 
partment of  the  public  service." 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  submitted  figures  showing  that 
in  the  other  provinces  the  initial  licensing  fees  In  no  case 
reach  a  sum  one-fourth  as  great  as  the  annual  tax  imposed  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

A  number  of  the  delegates  of  the  other  organizations 
represented  spoke  in  endorsement  of  Colonel  Smart's  argu- 
ment, and  presented  memorials.  The  Premier  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  then  replied. 

Reply  of  Government. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin  declared  that  the  Government  would 
gladly  reduce  the  tax  if  it  were  possible,  but  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demands  upon  the  Provincial  Treasury,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  revenue  could  not  be  considered.  To  satisfy  public 
need,  a  progressive  policy  in  regard  to  technical  education  and 
to  good  roads  had  been  inaugurated;  large  capital  expenditure 
had  been  undertaken  in  the  establishment  of  technical  schools 
in  Quebec  and  Blontreal,  while  $400,000  had  been  spent  in  im- 
proving the  public  highways  in  the  province  during  the  past 
year.  The  cause  of  primary  education  was  also  crying  out  for 
increased  expenditure. 

Speaking  of  the  comparison  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  with  regard  to  company  taxes.  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  expenditures  borne  in 
Quebec  by  the  Provincial  Government  were,  in  Ontario,  borne 
by  the  municipalities,  and,  were  the  Ontario  system  in  vogue 
in  Quebec,  the  companies  might  pay  less  to  the  province,  but 
they  would  have  to  pay  more  to  the  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie  discussed  the  matter  of  surpluses,  de- 
claring that  the  money  thus  accumulated  was  being  used  to 
reduce  the  capital  debt  of  the  province,  and  declaring  that 


$350.00  per  annum,  which  was  collected  from  commercial  cor- 
porations under  this  tax  act,  was  necessary  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  its  plans  of  progress. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Burland,  Colonel  C.  A.  Sma^t  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Gordon  spoke  again  on  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  tax, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  tax  be  distributed  over 
all  classes  of  business.  This  suggestion  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Ministers.  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie  promised  to  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  delegation  if  a  plan  could  be 
devised  whereby  the  tax  could  be  reduced,  but  the  same  total 
of  revenue  maintained. 

The  memorial  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  w'as  as  follows  :  — 

The  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, herein  acting  by  the  undersigned,  would  respectfully 
petition  as  follows: 

That,  the  manufacturers  with  the  other  commercial  inter- 
ests of  this  Province  are  laboring  under  a  serious  disability 
as  compared  with  their  competitors  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada,  by  reason  of  the  Quebec  Commercial  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  which  imposes  an  annual  levy  of  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  every  commercial  and 
industrial  corporation  doing  business  in  this  Province.  In 
this  Act,  Quebec  alone  of  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  has  de- 
parted from  the  universally  recognized  policy  of  encouraging 
the  formation  of  incorporated  companies  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  manufacturer  of  this  Province  is  handicapped 
by  the  addition  which  this  tax  places  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  his  goods,  which  are  sold  largely  in  competition  with 
the  goods  of  manufacturers  of  other  provinces.  Further,  the 
result  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tax  must  inevitably  be  to 
discourage  the  establishment  in  the  Province  of  new  manu- 
facturing industries. 

That  also,  the  Quebec  Commercial  Corporations  Tax  Act 
tends  to  discriminate  against  companies  whose  chief  office  is 
in  this  Province  as  compared  with  companies  whose  chic' 
place  of  business  is  without  the  Province.  That  is  to  say, 
companies  with  their  chief  place  of  business  without  the  Pro- 
vince pay  a  tax  only  on  the  portion  of  their  capital  employed 
within  the  Province;  while  companies  with  their  chief  place 
of  business  within  the  Province  and  with  the  major  part  of 
their  investment  within  the  Province  are  obliged  to  pay  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  of  paid-up  capital,  although  a  large  portion 
of  that  capital  may  be  employed  in  branches  outside  the  Pro- 
vince. Not  only  does  this  feature  of  the  Act  constitute  a  dis- 
crimination against  our  own  domestic  companies,  but  it  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  companies  establishing  their  chief 
place  of  business  in  the  Province,  and  an  inducement  to  com- 
panies already  established  here  to  move  their  chief  place  of 
business  outside  the  Province. 

The  wide  extent  usually  covered  by  the  market  in  which  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  sells  his  goods,  and  the  convenient 
facilities  for  transportation,  place  the  portions  of  Eastern 
Canada  on  a  basis  nearly  equal  from  the  standpoint  of  facility 
in  conducting  manufacturing  operations,  and  a  very  small 
margin  may  turn  the  scale  against  any  particular  locality. 
The  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  vieing  with  each 
other  in  pressing  the  development  of  their  industries;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  maintenance  of  this  fran- 
chise tax,  added  to  the  already  heavy  fiscal  burdens  borne  by 
the  manufacturing  industry,  will  militate  against  the  indus- 
trial development  of  our  Province. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  would  earnestly  pray  that  your 
Government  should  take  immediate  steps  to  mitigate  this 
burden  by  the  abolition  of  the  franchise  tax  upon  manu- 
facturing corporations  and  the  placing  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  each  province  on  the  same  basis  in  this. 
respect. 
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MEN  AND  EVENTS 


CITT  TEAIVSPOETATIOIV. 

INCREASE  in  population  is  not  without  its  inconveniences. 
Toronto  is  finding  that  out  now.  The  great  problem  to 
be  contended  with  is  that  of  getting  the  suburbanites 
down  town  in  a  reasonable  time.    The  Street  Railway  Coin- 


Mayor  Geary  Driving  the  First  Spike 


pany  won't  extend  their  lines, — at  least  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  city, — and  the  city  boundaries  continue  to  be 
pressed  back.  It  is  the  case  of  a  city  growing  faster  than  the 
facilities  for  handling  the  citizens.  We  reproduce  herewiUi 
photographs  of  the  city's  effort  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  the 
construction  of  municipal  car  lines.  Mayor  Geary  is  shown 
driving  the  first  spike.    He  and  Alderman  Chisholm  are  also 


Mayor  Geary  Inspecting  the  Line 

shown  inspecting  the  work  from  the  front  of  one  of  the  city's 
own  engines.  The  civic  lines  are  being  constructed  on  the 
east  and  north  of  the  city,  and  will  be  operated  under  some 
arrangement  with  the  company's  lines.  No  basis  for  opera- 
tion has  yet  been  adopted.  While  the  three  systems  are  now 
more  or  less  advanced,  that  of  the  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated lines,  the  lines  which  have  been  laid  by  the  city  and 
which  are  being  operated  by  the  Company,  and  the  new  lines 


which  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  still  another 
scheme  is  up  for  consideration,  that  of  the  iinderground  tubes. 
Surely,  transportation  is  a  big  problem. 


CANADIAN  rOBESTEY   ASSOCIATION   WILL  MEET. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion for  the  next  annual  meeting  and  convention 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  at  Ottawa,  Feb- 
ruary 7th  and  8th,  1912.  The  aim  of  the  President,  Mr. 
George  Y.  Chown,  of  Kingston,  and  the  Directors,  is  to  make 
this  the  most  practical  convention  so  far  held,  and  this  effort 
will  be  furthered  by  the  fact  that,  by  arrangements  made 
some  months  ago,  this  meeting  takes  place  at  the  same  place 
and  immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  of  which  Lt.-Col.  J.  B.  Miller,  of  To- 
ronto, is  President. 

Both  organizations  are  arranging  to  have  a  good  repre- 


Mr.  G.  Y.  Chowan,  President  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association 

sentation  of  their  members  present,  and  practical  matters 
regarding  what  can  be  done  in  Canada  to  really  protect 
the  timber  areas  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  timber  perpetu- 
ally coming  on,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  protective 
forests  at  the  headwaters  of  rivers,  will  be  discussed. 

The  members  will  fraternize  in  a  joint  banquet  on  the 
exening  of  February  7.  Distinguished  men  and  authorities 
on  forestry,  both  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  have 
promised  to  attend.  There  will  be  special  railway  rates,  and 
an  effective  convention  is  expected.  Mr.  James  Lawler,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  Ottawa,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Hawkins,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's 
Association,  Ottawa,  are  in  charge  of  the  details,  and  will 
give  further  information. 
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PROMOTIONS  0>  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILAVAY. 

SEVERAL  promotions  in  the  Traffic  Department  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  have  followed  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Loud,  formerly  Freight  Traffic  Manager,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Pullen,  Assistant  Freight  Traffic 
Manager,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Canadian  Express  Com- 
pany.   The  honor  list  is  as  follows  :  — 

J.  E.  Dalrymple,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  traffic.  Mr. 


New  C.  P.  R.  Office  Building  to  be  Erected  ia  Toronto 


Dalrymple  has  also  heen  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad  in  charge  of  traffic,  and  also  fourth 
Vice-President  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  in  charge 
■of  traffic.  He  was  formerly  Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Mana- 
ger, Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg. 

C.  A.  Hayes,  Freight  Traffic  Manager.  Formerly  General 
Freight  Agent. 

Robt.    L.    Burnap,    Assistant    Freight    Traffic  Manager, 


Chicago.    Formerly  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent  there. 

H.  C.  Martin,  General  Freight  Agent.  Formerly  of  Chicago. 
Frank  J.  Watson,  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent,  Mont- 
real.   Formerly  Division  Freight  Agent  tliere. 

G.  F.  Pettigrew,  Division  Freight  Agent,  Montreal.  For- 
merly Division  Freight  Agent,  Stratford. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Dalrymple,  who   has    been    Appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Grand   Trunk  Railway  in 
Charge  of  Traffic. 

A.  F.  Read,  General  Foreign  Freight  Agent,  Montreal. 
Formerly  Foreign  Freight  Agent. 

R.  J.  S.  Weatherston,  Division  Freight  Agent,  Stratford. 


Mr.  John  Pullen,  Appointed  President  of  the  Canadian 
Express  Company. 

C.  M.  Hays,  formerly  President  of  the  Canadian  Express 
Company,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 
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ONTARIO'S  LUMBER  CUT. 

ONTARIO  still  produces  a  little  over  one-third  of  tUe  quan- 
tity of  the  lumber  cut  annually  in  Canada,  but  its 
annual  cut,  while  increasing,  is  increasing  more 
slowly  each  year.  Ontario's  1909  cut  was  17  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1908;  its  1910  cut  was  only  7.5  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1909.  The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  compiled  statistics  showing  that  1,642,191,000  feet 
of  lumber  worth  $30,011,000  was  cut  in  Ontario  during  1910, 
but  that  British  Columbia  will  be  Canada's  premier  lumber 
province  in  a  short  time.  The  diversified  forests  of  Ontario 
have  enabled  this  province  to  hold  its  supremacy  up  to  the 
present,  as  illustrated  in  1910,  when  the  chief  cut  of  seven- 
teen species  came  from  Ontario.  White  pine  to  the  value  of 
$17,743,074  came  from  Ontario  forests  and  formed  85  per  cent, 
of  Canada's  white  pine  cut.  Nearly  half  of  the  hemlock  cut 
in  Canada  in  1910  was  cut  in  Ontario,  as  was  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  red  pine.  Ontario  has  contributed  over  70  pssr 
cent,  of  the  hardwoods.  Of  the  total  made  up  by  23  species 
cut  in  Ontario,  over  one-half  was  white  pine.  Red  pine  con- 
tributed 10  per  cent.,  hemlock  12  per  cent.,  leaving  25  per 
cent,  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  hardwoods  and  less  im- 
portant conifers.  To  arrive  at  the  correct  amount  cut  by  lum- 
ber mills  in  Ontario  in  1910,  there  must  be  added  to  the  above 
lumber  cut  1,976,000,000  shingles  worth  $3,557,211,  and  851,- 
953,000  lath  worth  $1,943,544. 


could  keep  up  for  a  long  period  of  years  without  injury  to  his- 
health,  become  happier  and  thrive  under."  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  leader  in  the  efficiency  movement  which  has  been 
inaugurated  in  many  United  States  factories  and  in  some  Can- 
adian plants.  In  a  book  just  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  entitled,  "  Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in 
Business,"  Walter  Scott  Dill  sets  out  to  explain  the  psychical 
principles  upon  which  human  efficiency  is  based.  He  points 
out  that  the  past  generation  has  been  devoted  largely  to  an 
improvement  of  processes  and  machinery;  that  the  human 
factor  has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  been  neglected.  He 
then  takes  the  proven  statements  of  such  men  as  P.  W.  Tay- 
lor, quoted  above,  as  to  the  capacity  of  workmen  for  improve- 
ment, and  he  shows  along  what  line  the  rocess  of  raising 
the  efficiency  standard  must  follow.  The  book  before  us 
differs  from  all  books  we  have  seen  dealing  with  what  has 
become  know  as  efficiency  engineering.  Previous  writers 
have  dealt  with  the  physical  side,  the  elimination  of  delays, 
the  devising  of  more  economical  processes,  the  better  organ- 
ization of  shops.  Mr.  Scott  takes  a  new  course.  He  deals 
exclusively  with  motives.  Loyalty  to  their  employer  will  cause 
a  staff  of  workmen  to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  There- 
fore, human  efficiency  is  increased  by  developing  that  spirit. 
So  the  effect  of  wages  systems,  of  concentration,  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  a  dozen  other  elementary  motives  is  examined.  The 
result  is  a  readable  book  which  cannot  be  other  than  stimu- 
lating and  instructive  to  employers.  ("Increasing  Human 
Efficiency  in  Business,"  by  Walter  Dill  Scott;  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada.    Price,  $1.25.) 


INCREASING)  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OUTPUT. 

A FIRST-CLASS  man  can,  in  most  cases,  do  from  two 
to  four  times ,  as  much  as  is  done  on  the  average. 
This  enormous  difference  exists  in  all  the  trades 
and  branches  of  labor  investigated,  from  pick-and-shovel  men 
all  the  way  up  the  scale  to  machinists  and  other  skilled  work- 
men. The  multiplied  output  was  not  the  product  of  a  spurt 
or  a  period  of  over-exertion;  it  was  sin:ply  what  a  good  man 


WIRE  GOODS  CATALOGUE. 

The  Oanadia  Wire  and  Iron  Goods  Company,  Hamilton, 
Onit.,  have  issued  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  goods  they 
m.anufacture.  Ttoe  catalogue  fe  'amply  allustrated  and  con- 
tains coniipleite  descripitlions  and  price  liisits. 
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Maple  Leaf  Milling  Go's.  New.  Mill  Recently  Opened  at  Port  Colborne 
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SOME  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 

TION  IN  TORONTO 

Report  of  a  Commission  on  Which  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  was  Represented  in  Reference  to  Industrial  Training  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 


The  decision  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  to 
re-house  the  organization  in  Toronto  led  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  services  to  be  rendered  the  community  in  the 
new  buildings.  The  Educational  Committees  of  the  City 
Associations  knew  that,  while  the  Associations  had  not  neg- 
lected their  opportunities  as  supplementary  educational 
agencies,  they  had  not  achieved  such  results  as  were  achieved 
in  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Cammittees,  held  February  22, 
1910,  it  was  decided  to  make  inquiry  into  the  educational 
needs  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  city,  and  into  the 
elucational  agencies  which  were  active  in  meeting  these  needs, 
and  thus  determine  the  future  field  of  activity  of  the  Associn- 
tions. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  March  22.  1910,  to  which  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Toronto,  on  invitation,  sent  represenia- 
tivcs,  it  was  decided  to  invite  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Toronto 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  to  co-operate  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The  invi- 
tation was  acceptei  and  ultimately  the  Commission  was 
appointed  and  constituted  as  follows:  — 

Dk.  William  Pakeniiaji,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  of 

the  University  of  Toronto,  Chairman. 
Frederick    Bancroit,   representing  the  Trades    and  Labor 

Council. 

Rhys  D.  Fairbairx,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade. 
George  A.  Howell,  representing  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

RoPEUT  H.  Verity,   General   Superintendent  of  the  Massoy- 

Ilarris  Company. 
Edward  Jenkins,  Educational  Secretary  of  the  Central  Branch 

of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Executive 

Secretary. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  were  defined  as  follows:  — 
"  The  Commission  shall  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  commercial  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, particularly  of  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the  City  of 
Toronto,  and  upon  how  these  needs  may  be  met.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  indicate  how  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  may  co-operate  in  providing  for  such  educational 
needs." 

n. 

EDUCATIOiVAL    KEEDS    OF    THE    COIVIMERCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Classification  of  Commercial  Workers. 

Acting  under  the  definition  of  its  duties,  the  Commission 
confined  its  attention  to  two  classes  of  the  community,  namely 
the  commercial  class  and  the  industrial  class.  The  commercial 
class  is  here  taken  to  include  those  engaged  in  financial  houses, 
such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  loan  and  bond  offices, 
trust  companies,  etc.,  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  businesses. 
From  another  point  of  view,  it  includes  those  engaged  in 
secretarial  and  accountancy  duties  and  in  the  duties  of  sales- 
manship. 


Essentials  of  Success  in  First  Class  of  Commercial  Workers. 

Of  the  young  men  in  secretarial  and  accountancy  positions, 
practically  none  come  from  the  United  States  or  the  Continent, 
of  Europe;  some  come  from  Great  Britain,  very  many  are 
from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ontario,  but  the  majority  are 
Toronto  bred.  They  enter  offices  at  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  after  completing  a  year  or  two  in  a  High  School  or 
in  a  business  college.  The  first  requisites  of  success  in  oflSces 
— health,  character,  intelligence,  manners — are  the  products 
of  a  complex  of  forces  which  are  summed  up  in  heredity  and 
environment.  The  schools  are  one  of  these  forces  and  must 
find,  and  do  find,  here  their  chief  function.  The  Young  Men's 
Chiistian  Association  is  another  of  these  forces  and  it  also 
should  find  here  its  chief  function.  The  second  requisites  are 
the  fundamental  processes  in  all  learning — reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  composition  and  geography.  These  are 
the  products  of  the  schools.  The  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Conrniission  was  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  the  hand- 
writing of  many  applicants  for  posts  in  oflices  is  not  good, 
that  they  do  not  spell  well,  that,  though  not  ignorant  of 
arithmetical  processes,  they  are  inaccurate  and  slow  in  calcu- 
lation, that  they  cannot  write  a  letter  in  good  English,  and 
that  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  geography  of  their  own 
and  other  lands.  The  evidence  did  not  go  on  to  show  that 
the  native  applicants  are  ill-equipped  as  compared  with  the 
applicants  of  a  generation  ago.  Nor  did  the  evidence  show 
that  the  elementary  schools  of  Toronto  are  inefficient.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Modern  conditions  were  creating  a  new  situa- 
tion. The  office  now  demands  more,  much  more,  from  the 
applicant.  Posts  are  so  numerous  as  to  appeal  to  classes  of 
applicants  who  thirty  years  ago  were  outside  the  pale  of 
recognition  by  the  office.  Immigration  and  the  movement 
from  rural  Ontario  to  Toronto  are  changing  the  personnel  of 
the  applicants.  The  Commission  thinks  that  this  situation 
must  be  met  by  the  Provincial  system  of  schools,  and  it  be- 
lieves that  it  will  be  met  by  a  more  regular  attendance  and 
a  longer  school  life  rather  than  by  new  types  of  schools. 

Importance  of  and  Acquisition  of  Technical  Knowledge. 

The  third  requisites  are  technical  subjects,  such  as  hus'. 
ness  arithmetic,  toook-keeping,  business  correspondence,  com 
mercial  law,  banking  and  exchange,  accountancy,  shorthand 
typewriting,  commercial  French,  German  and  Spanish,  etc., 
etc.  While  the  Commission  must  regard  these  subjects  as 
essentials  in  the  training  of  applicants  for  clerical  posts,  it 
knows  that  opinions  in  this  regard  are  not  quite  unanimous. 
There  are  still  a  few  business  men  who  maintain  that  book- 
keeping, business  correspondence,  banking  and  exchanige 
etc.,  should  be  learned  only  in  the  routine  of  the  office;  tha; 
commercial  law  involves  problems  too  complex  for  the  im 
mature  and  inexperienced  school  boy;  that  there  is  little 
•iemand  for  French,  German  and  Spanish  in  the  commercial 
offices  of  Toronto;  that  typewriting  is  a  mechanical  process 
of  little  value  to  the  young  man  and  a  possible  hindrance  to 
promotion,  and  that  shorthand,  w.hile  of  great  value,  is  of 
value  only  to  those  engaged  in  secretarial  duties.    In  two  other 
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respects,  however,  opinions  are  quite  unanimous.  In  tlie  first 
place  applicants  for  clerical  posts  should  possess  a  commercial 
Intelligence.  This  commercial  intelligence  means  not  so  much 
a  knowledge  of  commercial  technicalities  as  a  business  attitude 
towards  life.  Obviously  such  an  attitude  must  be  the  product 
af  Kcuoois,  of  schools  whose  atmosphere  is  commercial  racuer 
than  academic,  whose  teachers  have  been  trained  in  part  at 
least  in  the  counting  house  and  often  renew  that  training,  and 
w'liose  students  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  actual  processes  of 
commerce  by  visits  to  oflBces  and  industrial  establishments  and 
by  part-time  engagements  in  offices.  In  the  seconi  place  the 
height  to  which  the  office  worker  may  rise  in  the  commercial 
world  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  may  rise  are  conditioned 
to  a  large  extent  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  technical  branches 
of  oommerce.  Some  may  claim  that  as  an  applicant  for  his 
first  post,  the  commercial  worker  need  possess  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  his  future  work,  but  all  main- 
tain that  promotion  and  ultimate  success  come  in  the  main  to 
hiim  Wiho,  as  he  gains  practical  experience,  enlarges  also  'his 
knowledge  of  technique. 

Essentials  of  Success  in  Second  Class  of  Commercial  Workers. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  body  of  commercial  workers  in 
Toronto  are  the  salesmen.  Many  of  these  were  born  and  edu- 
cated outside  the  city.  Indeed  with  the  abnormally  rapid 
expansion  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  the  propor- 
tion of  salesmen  born,  educated  and  trained  as  salesmen  out- 
side the  city  has  become  very  considerable.  On  the  average, 
Toronto  boys  enter  upon  this  form  of  commiereial  work  one  or 
two  years  younger  than  in  the  case  of  secretarial  and  ac- 
countancy work,  and  iwith  an  education  that  does  not  often 
go  beyond  the  elementary  school.  Not  rarely  they  enter  upon 
salesmanship  through  a  preliminary  service  as  messenger.  In 
salesmanship,  health,  character,  ideas,  manners,  and  skill  and 
accuracy  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  the  elementary 
schools  are  the  essentials  of  success  as  in  secretarial  and 
accountancy  work,  and  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 
To  these  essentials  may  be  added,  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in 
exceptional  business  houses,  skill  or  knowledige  in  drawing, 
industrial  chemistry,  applied  p'hysics,  the  history  of  com- 
modities, commercial  geography,  and  particularly  the  theory 
and  practice  of  salesmanship  and  advertising.  The  elementary 
schools  may  offer  some  training  in  drawing,  commercial  geo- 
graphy, and  the  history  of  commodities,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  office-worker,  may  make  some  progress  in  developing  a 
commercial  intelligence,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  so 
long  as  the  business  houses  continue  to  accept  boys  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  major  part  of  the  training  in  the  technical 
subjects  of  salesmanship  must  be  given  after  the  boy  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  a  salesman. 

Complexity  of  Industrial  Classes  and  Training. 

The  second  class  of  the  community  to  be  considered  by 
the  Commission  was  the  industrial  class.  This  class  was  taken 
to  include  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and 
in  the  building  trades.  It  is  more  complex  in  character  than 
the  commercial  class,  and  that  complexity  gives  a  correspond- 
ing complexity  to  the  problem  of  industrial  training.  It  is  one 
problem  in  the  highly-skilled  trades,  another  in  a  specialized 
trade;  one  in  a  piece-work  trade,  another  in  a  day- wage 
trade;  one  in  a  trade  housed  in  a  factory,  another  in  the  out- 
door building  trades.  It  is  affected  toy  the  flow  of  immigra- 
tion, toy  local  conditions  as  to  the  size  of  factories,  and  scales 
of  wages.,  and  by  the  differing  ages  and  mental  and  physical 
equipments  of  the  boys  who  enter  the  trades.  It  varies  with 
each  trade. 


Apprenticesliip  Disappearing. 

For  centuries  the  sole  and  the  efficient  agency  for  indus- 
trial education  has  been  the  apprenticeship  system.  That  sys- 
tem is  fast  disappearing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
industrial  conditions  that  explain  the  disappearance,  the  fac- 
tory system  with  its  aggregations  of  capital,  the  sub-division  of 
labor,  the  automatic  machine  and  piece-work.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  disappearing  and  in  its  old  form  it  can  never  be 
restored. 

What  the  Craftsman  is  Losing. 

In  the  disappearance  the  craftsman  loses  much.  The  appren- . 
ticeship  system  took  charge  of  the  boy  early  in  life  and  evolved 
the  craftsiman  out  of  years  of  slow  and  patient  training.  That 
training  was  physical  as  well  as  mental,  co-ordinating  action 
and  thought,  body  and  mind,  boyish  activities  and  the  real- 
ities of  life.  Fine  personal  sympathies  between  master  and 
apprentice  gave  to  the  apprentice  a  sense  of  responsibility 
which  is  impossible  where  competition  leaves  little  room  for 
sentiment.  Resourcefulness  born  of  the  many-sided  activities 
of  the  apprentice,  and  independence  born  of  his  economic 
equality  and  fraternity  and  all-round  skill  cannot  thrive  in 
the  presence  of  the  automatic  machine  and  piece-work. 

Grulf  Between  Sldlled  and  Unskilled  Trades  Widens. 

The  fact  that  industrial  training  is  as  complicated  as  the 
trades  themselves,  that  the  greatest  agency  of  industrial  train- 
ing is  disappearing,  that  this  disappearance  carries  with  it 
some  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  craftsman,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  The  industrial  world  for  which  the  crafts- 
man is  trained  is  changing  rapidly.  One  change  takes  two 
opposing  directions.  There  is  the  demand  for  more  knowledge 
and  more  S'kill.  The  division  of  labor  has  made  many  trades 
more  exact.  The  applications  of  science  'have  created  many 
scientific  and  highly-skilled  trades.  The  factory  system  is 
creating  a  new  need  for  the  expert,  the  foreman,  the  director. 
And  there  seems  to  be  a  contrary  movement.  The  automatic 
machine  replaces  the  skilled  man;  the  machine  operator  re- 
places the  many-sided  workman,  and  the  factory  system  sup- 
plants the  handicrafts.  Thus  displaced,  craftsmen  tend  to  be- 
come machine  operators  or  laborers,  a  great  host  whose  ranks 
are  swelled  by  immigration  and  by  the  influx  of  the  unedu- 
cated and  neglected.  A  widening  gulf  then  separates  the  higih- 
skilled  from  the  low-skilled  workers.  The  lack  of  opportunity 
or  education,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  industrial  world  force 
men  into  the  latter  class,  and  the  organization  of  modern 
industry  makes  it  difficult  to  escape.  Men  may  still  bridge 
the  chasm  through  character,  knowledge  and  skill. 

Substitutes  for  Apprenticeship. 

Modern  industrialism  is  evolving  substitutes  -for  the  appren- 
ticeship system.  One  substitute  is  a  form  of  apprenticeship 
with  a  narrow  range  of  work,  aiming  at  a  special  type  of 
skill.  This  apprenticeship  is  often  torief,  without  age  restric- 
tions and  without  indentures.  lOcoasionally  it  assumes  very 
worthy,  forms  when  in  the  shop  itself,  for  instance,  it  offers 
the  apprentices  systematic  training  in  drawing,  mathematics 
and  technical  subjects,  or  when  it  sets  apart  an  officer  whose 
sole  duty  is  the  training  of  the  apprentices. 

Another  substitute  is  the  "  helper  "  system.  Helpers  are 
unskilled  workmen  who  assist  skilled  workmen  or  attend 
machines.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  building  trades,  they  begin 
to  work  as  mature  men  and  often  remain  as  unskilled  labor. 
Sometimes,  as  juniors,  "  helpers,"  "  improvers,"  or  "  bandy- 
men,"  they  pass  from  odd  jobs  or  unskilled  trades  up  and  on 
to  the  more  skilled. 
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The  third  suibstitiite  is  not  uncommon  in  the  great  factories 
where  labor  is  minutely  suh-divided  as  in  the  textile  trades, 
and  boot  and  shoe  trades.  Here  beginners,  who  are  not  in- 
dentured as  apprentices,  are  set  at  simple  operations  and 
advanced  successively  to  more  difficult  operations,  until  they 
reach  the  operation  in  which  they  are  of  most  value  to  the 
factory,  or  in  which  the  limits  of  their  ambitions  and  capa- 
bilities have  ibeen  attained.  That  operation  becomes  their 
trade. 

Substitutes  Reveal  Need  of  Industrial  Training. 

All  these  substitutes  emphasize  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present-day  forms  of  industrial  training.  To  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  industrialism,  the  youth  must  know  more 
before  he  enters  the  factory,  and  in  some  way  must  -learn 
more  after  he  enters  the  factory.  What  he  must  know  or  what 
he  must  learn  has  been  variously  described  to  the  Commission. 
He  must  be  a  good  citizen.  As  such,  he  must  know  something 
of  the  customs,  laws  and  ideals  of  this  country.  But  he  is 
also  to  be  a  good  craftsman.  As  such  he  must  have  a  trained 
industrial  intelligence.  Expressed  more  concretely,  good 
craftsmanship  implies  something  of  the  inventive  genius,  or 
artistic  sik'H  of  the  creator  or  designer,  more  familiarity  with 
the  properties  of  materials,  wood,  metal,  etc.,  ami  with  the 
treatment  of  rajw  materials  under  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
physics,  etc.,  some  conception  of  industrial  organization,  some 
ease  in  the  manii)ulation  of  quantities  and  estimates,  and 
sc-me  skill  in  fundamental  methods  and  processes. 

m. 

HOW  TOKOXTO  MEETS  THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF 
THE  C03DIERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Efforts  of  Various  Agencies  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Workers. 

The  needs  of  the  eommercial  and  industrial  interests  of 
Toronto  must  be  met.  Educational  and  philanthropic  agencies, 
employers  and  employees,  the  province  and  the  city,  all  have 
oblirgations  in  this  regard,  and  in  various  ways  with  various 
degrees  of  success  they  are  (being  met.  The  Commission  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  here  to  the  effec- 
tive activities  of  such  educational  agencies  as  the  business  col- 
leges, the  horological  institute,  and  a  few  proprietary  trade 
schools  and  of  such  philanthropic  or  semi-philanthropic 
agencies  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Central  Ontario  School  of  Art.  Engrossed  in  the  development 
of  the  country's  natural  resources,  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees of  Toronto  have  just  begun  to  realize  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  training  of  the  craftsman.  For  some  years,  how- 
ever, the  Province  has  recognized  its  obligations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  Province  has  investigated,  reported 
and  directed.  It  creates  efficient  administrative  machinery, 
offers  generous  grants  for  maintenance,  is  preparing  to  train 
a  new  class  of  industrial  teachers,  and  maintains  all  necessary 
higher  technical  schools.  It  can  scarcely  go  farther  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  city. 

Efforts  of  Toronto. 

The  city  itself  has  not  been  wholly  negligent.  It  has  ele- 
mentary schools,  which,  while  not  specifically  economic  in 
purpose,  because  the  elementary  school  boy  is  too  young  for 
the  intensive  activities  of  the  shop  or  office,  have  much  in- 
direct influemce  upon  industrial  training.  They  give  character 
and  intelligence  without  which  industries  cannot  flourish.  In 
such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  nature  study,  manual 
training,  they  familiarize  the  boy  with  his  social  and  material 
environment  and  thus  provide  a  background  for  commerce 
and  the  industries.   In  art  and  literature  they  give  some  sense 


of  form,  proportion  and  beauty.  In  the  exercises  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, in  physical  training,  constructive  work  and  drawing, 
they  train  in  co-ordination  of  hand,  eye  and  brain,  and  in  con- 
trol of  muscles.  In  the  variety  and  completeness  of  their  curri- 
cula they  provide  on  the  one  hand  for  the  development  of  all 
capacities,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  lay  the  basis  for  a 
choice  of  vocation  and  create  a  sympathy  for  the  handicrafts. 

The  city  maintains  also  eight  secondary  schools  together 
with  a  dozen  commercial  classes  of  secondary  grade  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Seven  of  the  secondary  schools  perform 
very  efficiently  the  functions  for  which  they  were  created,  but 
they  have  little  or  no  direct  influence  upon  the  industrial 
world.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  youths  who  pass  from 
these  seven  secondary  schools  into  offices,  ,but  there  is  no  such 
movement  between  those  schools  and  the  workshops.  The 
city's  remaining  secondary  school,  the  technical,  disappears 
with  the  close  of  the  current  school  session  to  re-appear  as  a 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  and  as  a  new  Technical 
High  School. 

Toronto's   Higli   School   of   Commerce,   its   Activities  and 
Limitations. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  define  very  fully  the  activities  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  No  doubt  its 
instructors  will  be,  or  will  become,  experts  in  the  realities  of 
commerce,  and  with  courses  such  as  they  will  organize,  and 
with  continued  co-operation  between  class-room  and  city  office, 
those  instructors  will  evolve  an  efficient  type  of  commercial 
workers.  Combined  with  the  commercial  classes  now  conducted 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,  the  day  activities  of  the  High 
School  will,  no  doubt,  be  variel  enough  to  train  all  classes  of 
commercial  workers,  accountants,  secretaries  or  salesmen.  But 
at  its  best,  it  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  be  practical 
enough,  as  the  traditions  of  schools  and  school-masters  lead 
inevitably  to  the  theoretical.  And  it  will  always  have  to 
struggle  to  pay  due  heed  to  the  training  of  the  masses  of  com- 
mercial workers,  i.e..  the  average  salesman,  as  a  second  set  of 
traditions  leads  Inevitably  to  the  training  of  the  expert,  man- 
ager and  director.  Like  aU  public  institutions,  it  will  tend  to 
become  uniform  in  courses  and  grading,  and  thus  unable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  or  of  the  exceptional  man. 
The  insurance  expert  who  needs  drafting,  the  grocery  sales- 
man who  needs  chemistry,  the  agent  for  electric  goods  wbo 
needs  applied  physics,  the  Quebec  salesman  who  cannot  speak 
French,  the  office  worker  who  has  been  promoted  to  new  and 
complex  duties,  the  mature  man  whose  opportunities  crave 
haste,  these  cannot  all  expect  adequate  help  from  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  new  Technical  High 
School  have  not  been  defined,  but  the  oourses  of  the  old  school 
may  be  described  as  follows:  — 

Toronto's  Technical  High  School,  its  Activities  and 
Limitations. 

As  a  Technical  High  School  it  has  offered  day  and  night 
courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mathematics,  science  and  art 
to  youths  or  workmen  who  are  to  be  experts,  foremen,  superin- 
tendents and  leaders.  As  a  general  industrial  school  it  has 
offered  a  three-year  course  of  day  instruction  to  youths  (oi- 
girls)  of  fourteen  who  have  completed  their  training  in  the 
trades  or  crafts,  have  chosen  industrial  careers.  Although 
these  courses  are  almost  entirely  theoretical,  there  is  evidence 
that  they  have  develop&i  industrial  intelligence  and  helped 
youths  to  find  their  special  trades  or  crafts.  As  a  species  of 
apprenticeship  school,  it  has  offered  night  courses  wbich  sup- 
plement by  technical  training  the  practical  training  of  the 
work-bench. 

The  Commission  does  not  presume  to  criticize  these  courses 
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or  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  courses  of  the  new  scliool.  It 
ventures,  however,  to  assume  certain  general  principles.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  school  will  be  dominantly  industrial,  and 
it  will  seek  the  industrial  through  the  practical,  rather  than 
the  theoretical.  Its  instructors  will  teach  from  an  experience 
gained  at  the  ■work-bench,  and  will  never  wholly  lose  contact 
with  the  work-bench.  Its  courses  and  equipment  will  be  varied, 
as  are  the  industries  of  the  city.  Its  interest  will  lie  in  train- 
ing the  average  many  rather  than  the  superior  few.  And  in 
the  making  of  a  good  craftsman  it  will  never  neglect  the  miak- 
^ing  of  a  good  citizen.  The  Commission  feels  safe  also  in  mak- 
ing certain  inferences.  Because  it  is  a  public  institution  and 
inherits  the  traditions  of  the  schools,  the  counses  of  the  new 
school  will  tend  to  be  long,  uniform,  conducted  with  an  eye 
to  economy  and  established  routine,  and  subject,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  the  divergent  views  and  requirements  of 
capital  and  labor.  Only  with  difficulty  may  it  offer  courses 
whose  length  is  adjusted  to  the  ne&is  and  opportunities  of  the 
individual  worker,  or  venture  freely  upion  extensive  or  untried 
courses.  With  difficulty,  too,  will  it  be  able  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  those  who  are  foreigners  in  birth  and  educa- 
tion, of  those  who,  as  defectives  or  laggards  in  their  early 
school  days,  come  ill^equipped  to  the  handicrafts ;  of  the  mature 
workers  whose  diffidence  forbids  class-room  associations  with 
youthful  workers,  and  of  the  many  workers  who  are  reaping 
the  harvest  of  ineffective  school  attendance  laws  and  despair 
of  progress  in  long  and  uniform  courses. 

IV, 

WHAT  THE  ¥OU]VG  MEN'S   CHEISTIAN  ASSOCIATIOIV 
MIGHT  DO. 

Something  is  being  done,  then,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  classes  of  Toronto,  but  more,  much 
more,  remains  to  be  done.  With  its  new  equipment,  and  its 
enlarged  purposes,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Toronto  has  special  obligations  in  this  regard.  In  defining 
those  obligations  your  Commission  kept  before  it  one  or  two 
principles: — ■ 

The  Association  should  not  offer  instruction  which  involves 
very  expensive  or  extensive  equipment.  This  is  the  city's 
duty. 

The  Association  should  suipplement,  rather  than  imitate  or 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  public  educational  system.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  must  never  offer  the  same  subjects  of 
Instruction  as  the  public  system.  It  may,  reasonably,  do  TjO 
for  special  groups  of  students  not  served  by  the  public  system, 
or  at  special  hours  or  in  special  parts  of  the  city.  But  in  the 
main,  the  Association  should  find  its  particular  sphere  where 
the  public  system  is  inadequate,  or  fails,  or  neglects. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  methods  of  training 
workmen.  Only  careful  experimentation  will  remove  that 
uncertainty.  With  its  flexible  administration  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  well  prepared  to  experiment  with 
new,  untried  and  even  doubtful  methods  and  subjects.  In 
this  connection  it  can  render  a  great  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  view  of  obvious  reistrictions  in  equipment,  time,  the  age 
and  purpose  oi  students,  single  subjects  should  be  offered  rather 
than  elaborate  courses.  The  subjects,  however,  should  be 
arranged  if  possible  so  as  to  permit  students  to  pursue  a  graded 
or  consistent  course  from  year  to  year,  if  so  desired. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  instruction  should  be  brief  and 
highly  specializeil,  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  closely 
related  to  the  art  or  craft  of  the  students,  and  offered,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  individual  students,  or  to  very  small  classes,. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  your  Commission  recom- 
mends:— • 

1.  That  the  Association  continue  its  instruction  in  elementary 


commercial  subjects,  viz.,  spelling,  composition,  arith- 
metic, shorthand,  typewriting,  business  forms,  etc.,  and 
that  it  expand  these  courses  when  and  where  possible 
into  more  advanced  and  special  courses  in  accounting, 
banking,  and  exchange,  commercial  geography,  history 
of  commerce,  economics,  laws  of  insurance,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  That  co-ordinate  with  the  elementary  commercial  courses, 

it  offer  for  youths  who  have  chosen  industrial  courses, 
elementary  vocational  trainiiig,  such  as  woodwork,  metal 
work,  drafting,  etc.,  and  that  it  expand  this  training 
when  and  where  possible,  into  special  short  courses  for 
men  in  the  industries  and  building  trades,  e.g.,  courses  in 
estimating,  use  of  the  square,  reading  blue  prints, 
strength  of  materials,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  That  it  supplement  its  regular  commercial  and  industrial 

courses  by  irregular  and  brief  courses  for  special  groups 
of  men  to  meet  the  needs  arising  from  time  to  time  in 
modern  communities,  e.g.,  gardening,  automobiling, 
photography,  chemistry  for  laundry  men,  law  for 
insurance  men  or  real  estate  agents,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  That  the  foregoing  courses  of  instruction  be  offered,  so  far 

as  possible,  under  the  following  conditions:  — 
(a)  The  instructors  should  have  practical  experience 
and  skill. 

(&)  In  the  direction  of  the  instruction  the  Association 
might  be  advised  by  a  Board  or  Committee  represen- 
tative of  both  employers  and  employees  whose  co- 
operation is  essential. 

(c)  The  work  of  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by 

(1)  A  Vocation  Committee,  conversant  with  the 
industrial  needs  of  the  community,  which  will 
assist  students  in  securing  employment  iwithout 
disturbing  existing  conditions  and  wage  sched- 
ules and  without  developing  into  an  employment 
bureau  for  profit. 

(2)  An  After-care  Committee  which  will  keep  in 
touch  with  students  who  have  completed  courses 
of  instruction. 

(3)  A  professional  library,  specially  selected  for 
commercial  and  industrial  workers,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, 

(4)  .Much  missionary  work  in  behalf  of  commercial 
and  industrial  education. 

This  last  obligation — to  convince  Toronto  that  technical 
education  is  worth  paying  generously  for — is  an 
obligation  that  few  agencies  can  fulfil  more  effec- 
tively than  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Your  Commission  believes  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  done  and  can  do  other  very  valuable  educa- 
tional work.  The  "  laggards  "  and  "  misfits  "  and  "  irregulars  " 
of  our  schools  sometimes  awake  later  in  life  and  seek  private 
or  semi-private  instruction  in  the  elementary  sohCfol  subjects. 
The  number  of  the  foreign-born  who  must  learn  the  English 
larbguage  grows  apace  in  Toronto.  Many  boys  have  a  whole- 
some interest  in  the  constructive  subjects  such  as  gardening, 
manual  training,  printing  and  book-binding,  which  persists 
beyond  the  school  life.  This  great  city  contains  many  youths 
whose  days  are  appropriated  to  the  necessities  of  a  livelihood 
and  who  are  eager  to  devote  their  nights  to  advanced  study 
for  general  culture  or  for  matriculation  into  the  professional 
schools.  All  men,  in  particular  all  citizens,  must  meet  and 
understand  problems  of  public  health,  finance,  civic  govern- 
ment, etc.,  for  which  the  school  can  offer  little  or  no  training. 
But  the  forms  of  educational  effort  implied  in  these  conditions 
seem  to  lie  outside  the  terms  of  your  instruction,  and  your 
Commission  cannot  therefore  include  them  within  its  recom- 
mendations. 
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REDUCTIONS   IN   EXPRESS  CHARGES 

Important  Decision  of  Railway  Commission,  by  Wliich  Graduate  Charges  are 
Fixed  for  Small  Parcels.    A  General  Reduction  Results. 


THE  following  order  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Oomanis- 
sioners  is  one  of  the  most  important  yet  issued  in 
connection  with  express  carriage.  As  will  be  observed, 
it  directs  the  companies  to  graduate  their  charges  under  the 
lowest  through  or  aggregate  rate  per  lOO  lbs.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  practice  of  the  companies  to  charge  two  grad- 
uates when  a  s^hipment  is  consigned  to  a  point  where  there 
is  no  competition.    The  order  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Pending  disposition  by  the  Board  of  the  question  of 
joint  tariffs,  shipments  of  express  freight,  su'bject  to  graduate 
Charges  carried  toy  two  or  more  companies  in  Canada  shall  be 
charged  the  gra^iuate  under  the  lowest  through  or  aggregate 
rate  per  lOO  lbs.  to  the  destination  thereof  on  s\ich  companies' 
lines;  except  that  When  the  through  or  aggregate  rate  is  less 
than  $2.00'  .per  100  lbs.,  the  minimum  througlh  charge  shall  be 
60  cemts,  unless  the  graduate  under  $2.00  is  lower,  in  which 
case  the  said  lower  graduate  shall  be  the  minimum  charge; 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  charge  on  less  than  100  lbs. 
be  more  than  for  lOO  lbs.  at  the  through  rate,  nor  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  local  graduate  charges.  If  a  joint  through 
merchandise  rat«  is  published,  the  graduate  shall  be  under 
such  joint  rate. 

2.  The  companies  shali  submit,  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  a  proof  supplement  to  the  Express  Classification  for 
Canada,  CJl.C.  No.  2,  maing  such  changes  therein  as  may  be 
necessary  to  comply  with  paragraph  1  of  this  Order,  the  said 
proof  to  be  submitted  within  two  weeks  from  the  issue  of  this 
order. 

3.  The  comg)anies  shall  forthwith  arrange  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  paragraph  (7i)  of  Rule  No.  8  of  the  Official  Express 
Classification  No.  21. 

4.  The  companies  shall,  with  reasonable  despatch,  prepare 
joint  tariffs  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
handed  down  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1910,  for  all  traffic 
which  is  to  pass  over  any  continuous  route  in  Canada,  operated 
by  two  or  more  companies." 

The  effect  of  the  order  is  to  place  local  points  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  points  where  there  is  competition. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  reductions 
which  will  follow: 


The  charges  on  a  parcel' — • 

Prom  Gananoque  to  Smith's  Falls, 

10  lb.  parcel   

15  Lb.  parcel   

20  lb.  parcel   

25  lb.  parcel   

30  lb.  parcel   

35  lb.  parcel   


Under  old 
System. 

$0  60 
60 
i6'0i 
70 
70 
80 


Under  Board's 
Order. 

$0  45 
4& 
50 
55 
«0 
60 


FYom  Gananoque  to  Calgary, 

10  lb.  parcel   

15  lb.  parcel   

20  lb.  parcel   

25  lb.  parcel   

30  lb.  parcel   

35  lb.  parcel   


$1  75 
2  10 
2  50 

2  80 

3  40 

4  10 


n  35 

1  70 

2  00 
2  4'5 

2  95 

3  40 


The  charges  on  the  same  sized  parcels  stiipped  from 
Toronto  to  a  local  point  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
in  the  West,  such  as  Primce,  Alberta,  would  be — 


10  lib.  (parcel  , 
15  lb.  parcel  , 
20  lb.  parcel 
25  lb.  parcel 
30  lb.  parcel 
35  lb.  parcel 


$1  90 
2  15 
2  50 

2  80 

3  20 
3  50 


$1  25 

1  60 

2  00 
2  25 

2  75 

3  25 


From  Gananoque  to  Winnipeg, 

10  lb.  parcel   

15  lb.  parcel   

20  lb.  parcel  

25  lb.  parcel   

30  lb.  parcel   

35  I'b.  parcel   


Relative  reductions  are  made  to  all  other  points. 
Graduate  Tables  of  Weights  and  Charges. 

The  amounts  paid  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  shipments 
offered  to  express  companies  for  transportation  are  computed 
from  graduate  tables  of  weights  and  Charges.  These  are 
known  as  "graduated  charges."  A  careful  investigation  lias 
disclosed  the  fact  that  from  85  to  90  iper  cent,  of  express 
shipments  consists  of  packages  weighing  less  than  100  lbs.; 
in  fact  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Board  of 
RaiLway  Commissioners  that  tihe  average  weight  of  the 
packages  carried  is  between  25  and  30'  lbs.  Tihe  importance 
of  these  tables  is  apparent. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  and  of  tlheir  application  to  the 
class  of  sihipments  to  which  they  pertain  shows  that  the 
patron  of  the  express  companies  does  not  receive  tihe  benefit 
of  the  rates  per  lOO  lbs.  or  pound  rates,  as  they  are  termed,  on 
shipments  of  merchandise  unless  the  rate  per  100-  lbs.  is  $2.00 
or  more,  and  the  weight  equals  or  exceeds  50  lbs. 

A  significant  fact  respecting  tihe  use  of  the  table  of  grad- 
uate charges  is  that  the  amounts  paid  by  shippers  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  Changes  in  the  graduate  scale  witlhout 
any  change  in  the  basal  rate  per  100  lbs. 

The  following  examples  show  the  rates  per  lb.  which 
shippers  have  to  pay  under  tlie  graduate  scale:  — 

Under  40  cent  base  rate,  the  graduate  for 

10  lbs.  is  30  cents  or  3c.  per  pound, 
15  I'bs.  is  30  cents  or  2c.  per  pound, 
20  lbs.  is  35  cents  or  1.75c.  per  pound, 
25  lbs.  is  35  cents  or  1.40c.  per  pound, 
30  lbs.  is  40  cents  or  1.33c.  per  pound. 


$1 

55 

?1 

15 

1 

70 

1 

35 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charge  for  30  lbs. 

a 

OO 

,1 

65 

ajs  for  lOO  lbs. 

2 

20 

1 

80 

2 

45 

2 

'05 

Under  a  75  cent  base  rate,  wlhich  is  the  rate 

2 

65 

2 

40 

between  Toronto  and  London,  the  graduate  for 
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10  lbs.  is  40'  cents  or  4c.  per  ipound, 
15  libs,  is  40  cents  or  2!.67c.  per  pound, 
20  lbs.  is  4iO  cents  or  2c.  per  pound, 
25  lbs.  is  45  cents  or  l.SiOc.  per  pound, 
3iO  lbs.  is  60  cents  or  ISlc.  per  pound, 
35  lbs.  is  SO  cents  or  1.400.  per  pound. 

65  lbs.  or  over  are  charged  the  same  as  for  lOO  lbs. 

From  London  to  Kingston  the  rate  is  $1.26  per  100  lbs. 
The  graduate  for — 

10  lbs  is  50  cents  or  5c.  per  pound. 
15  lbs.  is  55  cents  or  3.i67ic.  per  pound, 
2i0  It)®,  is  60  cents  or  3c.     per  pound, 

25  lbs.  is  65  cents  or  2.6c.  per  pound, 
30  lbs.  is  W  cents  or  2'.38c.  per  pound, 
3'5  lbs.  is  75  cents  or  2.14c.  per  pound. 

70  lbs  and  over  are  charged  the  same  as  for  10-0  lbs. 

From  Toronto  to  Fort  William^  the  rate  is  $3.25  per  100  lbs. 
The  graduate  charged  for — 

10  lbs.  is  8i5  cents  or  a.Sc.  per  pOiUnd, 
15  lbs.  is  9i5  cents  or  6.33c.  per  pound, 
20  Ibis.  is  $l.li5      or  5.76c.  per  pound, 

26  lbs.  is  $1.20  or  4j8c.  per  pound, 
30  libs,  is  $1.30  lor  4.33c.  per  pound;, 
35  lbs.  is  $1.40      or  4c.      per  pound. 

From  Toromto  to  Wininipeg  itlhe  rate  i®  $4.50  per  100  lbs. 
The  graduate  charged  for — • 

10  lbs.  is  $1.00'  or  10c.     per  pound, 

15  lbs.  is  $11.15  or  7j56c.  per  pound, 

20  lbs.  is  $1.30  or  i6.60c.  per  pound, 

2i5  lbs.  is  $1.5i0i  or  Sc.      per  pound, 

30  lbs.  is  $1.70i  or  5.6'6c.  per  pound, 

35  lbs.  is  ,$1.90  or  5.42c.  per  pound. 

Froim  Winnipeg  to  Calgary  the  rate  is  $4.75  per  100  lbs. 
The  graduate  charged  for — 

10  lbs.  is  $1.05  or  10.6c.  per  pound, 

15  lbs.  is  $1.20  or  Sc.      per  poun^i, 

20  libs,  is  $1.35'  or  i6.7i6c.  per  pound, 

25  lbs.  is  $1.55  or  6.2i0c.  per  pound, 

30  lbs.  is  $1.70  or  6.660.  per  pound, 

3'5  lbs.  is  $1:95  or  5'.57ic,  per  pound. 

Assuming  the  average  weiglht  of  the  parcelg  carried  by  the 
companies  to  be  25  lbs.  as  testified  by  them,  it  will  be  observed 
that  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  or  .04  cents  per  pound 
the  revenue  of  the  companies  would  be  1.40c.  per  pound,  or 
$1.40  per  lOO  lbs.  Under  the  75  cent  rate,  it  would  be  $1.80 
per  100  lbs.  Under  the  $1.25  rate  it  'would  be  $2.60  per  100 
lbs.  Umder  tihe  $3.25  rate  it  would  be  $4.80.  Under  the  rate 
of  $4.50  it  would  be  $i6.00.  Under  the  rate  of  $4.75  it  would 
be  '$'6.20. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  public  do  not  as  a  result, 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  rate  per  lOO  lbs.  (or  pound  rates  as 
they  are  termed).  It  will  furthermore  be  seen  that  the  base 
rates  give  no  correct  indication  of  the  revenues  accruing  to 
express  companies  from  shipments  to  which  graduated  cbarges 
are  applied. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  'Commission,  w^ho  have  gone  into 
this  matter  extensively,  have  had  statements  prepared  cover- 


ing revenue  tonnage  carried  by  the  companies.  In  analyzing 
same,  it  lis  pointed  out  that  96.01  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
pieces  handlod,  74.0i6  per  cent,  of  the  weigbt  and  &3.'69  per 
cent,  of  the  accruing  revenue  pertain  to  express  matter  of 
100  lbs.  or  less.  It  is  further  signifitoant  to  learn  that  of  this 
class  of  traffic  the  average  weight  per  piece  is  25.57  lbs.  and 
the  average  revenue  per  pound  is  1.74  cents. 

The  National  Association  of  Railway  Commisisionere  at 
their  last  annual  meetin'g  beld  in  Wiasbington,  in  October,  1911, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  question  of  express  rates 
and  service.    The  report  of  the  proceedings  says: 

"  About  the  only  proposition  not  Ihotly  contested  is  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  -should  be  express  companies. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  compelling  the  railroad  companies 
to  perform  tlhe  express  siervice  was  piractically  unanimous." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  Asisociation  are  apparently  of  the 
same  opinion  as  that  expressed  by  His  H'onor,  iJudge  Mabee, 
in  the  judgment  in  the  enquiry  into  the  tariffs  of  express 
companies  carrying  on  business  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
He  stated  therein: 

"The  wihole  of  the  business  of  express,  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  Canada,  could  go  on  just  as  it  now  does,  without  the  exist- 
ence of  any  express  companies  at  all,  by  simply  substituting 
railway  employees  for  express  employees  and  making  express 
traffic  part  of  thelir  work,  and  letting  the  r'ailiway  companies 
take  the  whole  of  the  express  toll  in  the  first  instance." 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
express  raties  and  service,  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to. 
Is  very  interesting,  as  it  sihows  that  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion had  been  made.  It  also  shows  to  what  extent  tihe  railway 
companies  were  profiting  by  the  present  system  of  charges. 
As  illustrating  this,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  express 
companies  pay  the  railways  on  an  average  of  50'  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  revenue.  That  the  raiMay  company  in  the  division 
profits  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  express  company,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  example: 

"  Each  transaction  requires  a  separate  individual  service 
by  the  express  company,  but  this  is  not  true  as  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  railway  company.  It  costs'  the  railway  com- 
pany no  more  to  transport  20  packages,  weighing  10  lbs.  eacSh, 
than  it  does  to  transport  one  package,  weighing  ,200  lbs.,  yet 
the  compensation  received  is  very  much  greater." 

One  illustration  may  be  given  to  make  this  clear:  — 

The  graduate  charge  on  a  10  lb.  package,  Toronto  to  Fort 
William  is  85  cents,  'the  rate  per  lOO'  lbs.  being  $3.26.  Suppos- 
ing in  an  express  car,  leaving  Toronto  for  Fort  William  therd 
were  20  ten  poundl  packages  consigned  to  twenty  separate  con- 
signees, and  one  i2lOO  lb.  package  consigned  to  another  address. 
For  the  ,20  packages  the  express  companies  would  cbarge  85 
cents  each,  a  total  of  $17.00.  For  the  20O  lb.  package  it  would 
cbarge  $6.50.  As'suming  that  the  railway  company  receive 
50  per  cent,  of  the  charges,  it  would  receive  for  the  200  lbs., 
which  were  transiported  in  10  lb.  packages,  $8.50,  while  from 
the  200  lb.  package  It  would  receive  only  $3.25,  although  the 
wieiglht  carried  and  the  service  rendered  would  be  identical  in 
both  cases. 

The  new  table  of  graduated  charges  which  went  into 
effect  on  June  ll5tb,  19ill,  by  direction  of  tbe  B'oard  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  contains  some  reductions.  There  are  also 
graduates  for  every  base  rate  in  the  companies'  tariffs.  There 
are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the  table  wbich,  no  doubt, 
will  be  removed  when  the  companies  ,have  completed  tihe  filing 
of  tbeir  regular  tariffs. 

Mfuch  has  been  said  by  the  coimpanies  about  the  personal 
service  rendered,  and  the  value  of  the  pick-up  and  delivery 
service.  These  features,  /with  despatch,  are  what  maike  the 
express  service  attractive  to  shippers.    In  putting  this  plea 
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forward,  the  companies  have  'be€a  careful  to  point  out  that 
their  service  was  an  individual  one;  in  other  words,  that  the 
public  should  look  upon  the  service  as  rendered  individually. 
In  this  the  companies  have  more  or  less  succeeded.  Those, 
however,  who  have  made  any  study  of  the  question  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  aharges  for  the  service  rendered  are 
excessive,  and  that  the  special  service  upon  which  the  com- 
panies lay  so  much  stress,  does  not  represent  anything  like  the 
cost,  w'hich  they  endeavor  to  convey.  The  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  investigated 
the  east  of  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  and  are  in  possession 
of  data  compiled  tiy  reliable  experts,  sihowing  that  in  certain 
large  cities  the  service  of  pick-up  and  delivery  is  now  being 
performed  by  express  companies  at  a  cost  to  them  of  from 
3.243  to  3.3'62  cents  per  package.  In  smaller  towns  and  cities, 
with  populations  ranging  from  2,&(>0  to  18,600,  the  average  is 
2.631  cents  per  package.  It  also  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  no  pick-up  and  delivei-y  services  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  yet  the  charges  for  the  service  rendered  are  the  same 
as  if  the  pick-up  and  delivery  services  were  rendered. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  public  are  callei  upon  to  pay 
excessive  charges  for  a  service  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  reason  of  these  subsidiary  companies,  with  very  little,  if 
any,  cash  inivestments,  which  the  enquiry  instituted  by  tbe 
Railway  Commission  has  shown  to  be  the  case. 


WHAT  SPANISH  AMERICA  BUYS. 

The  range  of  Latin-American  imports  covers  nearly  the 
whole  field  of  human  wants,  from  primary  food  products  to 
articles  of  the  highest  luxury,  but  is  narrowed  to  products 
and  manufactures  in  a  finished  or  nearly  finished  state,  and 
includes  but  few  raw  products  for  manufacturing.  What 
manufacturing  there  is  depends  for  its  supplies  upon  home 
production,  and  only  occasionally  uses  foreign  material  as 
subsidiary  thereto. 

Considerable  as  is  at  present  the  per  capita  importation 
of  Latin  America,  its  needs  and  demands  are  only  just  at  the 
beginning.  Its  desire  to  purchase  far  outruns  its  ability,  and 
this  is  axiomatic  of  all  the  civilized  world,  whether  taken  by 
countries  or  by  individuals.  Its  ability  to  purchase  is  meas- 
ured by  its  producing  capacity,  and  herein  it  has  an  enormous 
advantage  in  that  exploitation  has  but  scratched  the  surface 
of  its  natural  resources. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  imports  of  four  of  the  Republics- 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  two  from  the  southern 
and  two  from  the  northern  group — may  serve  to  show  the 
character  of  imports  into  Latin  America. 

Argentina.— Total  imports,  $341,217,536,  including  food 
products,  $26,327,000;  tobacco,  $5,900,000;  wines,  liquors  and 
other  beverages,  $14,503,000;  textiles  and  manufactures 
thereof,  $66,314,000;  oils,  $13,475,000;  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products,  $11,921,000;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures, 
$41,846,000;  other  metals  and  manufactures,  $12,484,000;  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery,  $18,354,000;  railway  cars, 
equipment,  rails,  carriages,  wagons,  automobiles,  &c.,  $34,- 
042,000;  coal,  earths,  stones,  &c.,  $30,000,000;  building  ma- 
terial. $28,360,000;  and  electrical  apparatus,  $5,570,000. 

Bra^iL— Total  imports,  $235,574,837,  including  cotton  yarn, 
$852,000;  sewing  thread,  $2,488,000;  steel  bars  and  rods,  $636,- 
000;  iron  bars,  rods  and  plates,  $1,313,000;  staves  and  hoops, 
$146,000;  pine  lumber,  $2,041,000;  turpentine,  $216,000;  coal, 
$11,738,000;  cement,  $3,374,000;  leather,  3,268,000;  rosin,  $968,- 
000;  carpets,  $223,000;  cotton  goods,  bleached  cottons,  $2,027,- 
000;  prints,  $1,949,000;  dyed,  $4,773,000,  other  cottons,  $3,165,- 
000;  artillery  ammunition,  $1,854,000;  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion, $928,571;  small  arms,  $2,117,000;  motor  cars,  $1,147,000; 


railway  cars,  $2,395,000;  copper  wire,  $636,000;  copper  manu- 
factures, $1,496,000;  iron  wire,  $2,397,000;  corrugated  iron, 
$1,023,000;  nails,  screws,  &c.,  $486,000;  iron  and  steel  struc- 
tural material,  $2,616,000;  telephone  and  telegraph  posts,  $1,- 
474,000;  steel  rails,  couplings,  &c.,  $6,572,000;  tubes  and  pipes, 
$2,263,000;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  not  specified,  $3,016,- 
000;  electrical  apparatus,  $3,221,000;  electric  cables,  $562,000; 
small  tools,  $2,516,000;  locomotives,  $2,130,000;  stationary  en- 
gines, $840,000;  sewing  machines,  $1,562,000;  industrial  ma- 
chinery, $3,079,000;  agricultural  machinery,  $513,000;  machin- 
ery not  specified,  $6,002,000;  furniture,  $530,000;  print  paper, 
$1,655,000;  paper  supplies,  $1,170,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $333,- 
000;  paints,  $695,000;  calcium  carbide,  $594,000;  drugs  not 
specified,  $3,810,000;  lighting  apparatus,  $526,000;  hats,  $778,- 
000;  dynamite,  $333,000;  coal  oil,  $4,155,000;  lubricating  oils, 
$848,000;  rice,  $1,222,000;  codfish,  $5,431,000;  potatoes,  $1,048,- 
000;  distilled  spirits,  $674,000;  canned  vegetables,  $420,000; 
preserved  fish,  $1,392,000;  flour,  $10,102,000;  dried  fruits, 
$512,000;  hams,  $395,000;  condensed  milk,  $1,253,000;  butter, 
$1,487,000;  cheese,  $936,000;  salt,  $633,000;  wines,  common, 
$7,259,000;  wines,  fine,  $2,273,000;  and  jerked  beef,  $4,500,000. 

Mexico.- — Total  imports,  $97,432,891,  including  manufac- 
tures of  gold,  silver  aiid  platinum,  $1,629,000;  of  copper  and 
alloys,  $2,681,000;  of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  $530,000;  of  iron  and 
steel,  $13,815,000;  of  stones  and  earths,  $9,204,000;  textile 
fibres  (principally  ginned  cotton),  $2,495,000;  fruits  and 
grains,  $10,007,000;  lumber,  $2,751,000;  wood  manufactures, 
$2,298,000;  machinery  and  apparatus,  $10,471,000;  textiles,  of 
cotton,  $5,413,000;  of  linen  and  hemp,  $606,000;  of  wool,  $2,- 
223,000;  of  silk,  $1,138,000;  of  silk  mixed  and  imitation  silk, 
$731,000;  live  animals,  $694,000;  meats,  wool,  '&c.,  $700,000; 
animal  food  products,  $3,277,000;  animal  industrial  products 
(principally  boots,  shoes  and  leather),  $2,836,000;  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  $5,619,000;  wines,  spirits,  &c., 
$3,276,000;  cars,  carriages  and  wagons,  $2,877,000;  paper  and 
manufactures,  $2,533,000;  arms  and  explosives,  $1,451,000. 

Cuba. — Total  imports,  $103,675,581,  including  stones  and 
earths,  $989,000;  shale,  bitumen,  &c.,  $1,089,000;  glass  and 
crystal  ware,  $1,139,000;  earthenware  and  porcelain,  $695,000; 
manufactures  of  gold,  silver  and  platinum,  $338,000;  of  iron 
and  steel,  $6,164,000;  of  copper,  $809,000;  paints  and  colors, 
$673,000;  chemical  products,  $2,781,000;  oils,  $1,897,000;  cotton 
manufactures,  $8,528,000;  other  vegetable-fibre  manufactures, 
$3,562,000;  wool  manufactures,  $1,088,000;  silk  manufactures, 
$620,000;  paper  and  pasteboard,  $1,498,000;  wood  and  lumber, 
$2,506,000;  hides  and  skins,  $573,000;  rubber  manufactures, 
$4,453,000;  machinery,  $8,382,000;  apparatus,  $2,822,000; 
meats,  $11,477,000;  fish,  $1,310,000;  breadstuffs,  $13,358,000; 
vegetables,  $4,522,000;  beverages,  $3,296,000;  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts, $2,524,000. — Bulletin  of  Pan-American  Union. 


TECHNICAL  EXPERTS  AT  GERMAN  CONSULATES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  German  government  is  about  to 
create  a  new  class  of  consular  officers,  viz.,  technical  experts, 
who  will  be  attached  to  important  consulates  and  whose  duty 
will  be  to  follow  the  progress  of  industrial  development  in  the 
country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  to  report  on  all  nov- 
elties of  a  technical  character.  These  officials  will  supple- 
ment the  commercial  experts  already  attached  to  many  Ger- 
man consulates,  who,  though  fhey  are  of  great  value  in  fur- 
thering the  foreign  commerce  of  the  fatherland,  lack  the  pro- 
fessional training  necessary  for  answering  the  many  technical 
questions  addressed  to  the  consulates  by  German  manufac- 
turers, engineers,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  applied 
science  in  the  several  foreign  countries. 
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OUR   TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Some  Articles  Upon  Which  it  is  Believed  an  Ex- 
port Trade  Could  be  Developed. 

WE  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  shipments 
of  automobiles  this  year,  having  carried  considerably 
more  automobiles  than  were  shipped  in  1910,  or  an 
average  of  twenty-two  cars  monthly,  as  against  three  last 
year,  say  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  in  discussing  Canadian  trade 
with  South  Africa.  We  look  for  still  larger  shipments  in 
1912,  now  that  our  cars  have  become  known  in  South  Africa, 
and  we  believe  there  will  be  an  improvement. 

The  motor  car  trade  is  an  important  one,  and  one  that  is 
bound  to  grow.  On  the  Rand  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
cars  which  will  seat  two  passengers,  and  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  reasonably  cheap  figure,  for  use  by  doctors  and  mining 
merchants,  etc.  In  1906  we  shipped  only  a  few  cars,  but  the 
following  year,  in  1907,  we  made  a  good  showing,  and  while 
1908  and  1909  showed  up  even  better  than  1907,  the  average 
this  year  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Cars  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ger- 
many, Canada,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  are  in  use  all 
over  the  country.  The  manufacturers  of  these  vehicles,  in  the 
countries  above  mentioned,  are  all  represented  in  South 
Africa  by  local  agents,  amongst  whom  there  is  considerable 
rivalry  in  their  efforts  to  secure  business.  However,  as 
quality,  finish,  and  utility  are  important  considerations,  the 
men  of  energy,  activity  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  motor  vehicles,  are  very  likely  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  South  African  trade. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  is  levied  on  motor  cars, 
motor  car  chains  and  motor  hair  brushes  imported  into  South 
Africa,  but  under  the  preferential  tariff  there  is  a  rebate  of 
three  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  re- 
ciprocating British  colonies. 

Our  Montreal  season  is  closed,  and  shipments  will  now 
move  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  the  "  Kwarra  "  taking  the  first  sail- 
ing from  that  port  on  December  20th.  We  hope  our  shippers 
will  further  increase  their  shipments  so  that  we  might  make 
a  satisfactory  showing  in  1912. 

Rates  on  motor  cars  remain  the  same  as  last  winter,  the 
rates  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  bein  2/6  per  ton  under  the  rates 
that  were  quoted  from  Montreal. 

Hardware. 

For  some  considerable  time  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
our  shippers  interested  in  shipments  of  bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
nails,  screws,  etc.,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  done 
but  little  in  these  lines,  and  until  1909  we  shipped  practically 
no  hardware  at  all. 

We  believe  Canadians  should  be  able  to  secure  that  por- 
tion of  the  bolt  and  nut  trade  that  would  be  known  as  car- 
riage hardware,  but  at  present  the  United  Kingdom  is  easily 
first,  with  the  balance  of  the  trade  divided  between  Ger- 
many, Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

Our  manufacturers  are  not  aggressive  enough,  and  if  they 
will  stir  themselves  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
able  to  show  up  much  better  during  1912.  Our  rates  are 
lower  than  the  rates  from  the  English  ports,  and  in  fact  from 
all  the  other  countries,  and  we  trust  our  shippers  will  look 
into  the  question  of  shipping  hardware  from  Canada. 

One  South  African  firm  stated  that  they  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  swing  their  trade  to  Canada,  and  intended  to  do  so 
just  as  soon  as  manufacturers  were  ready. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  imports  of  nails  and  screws  in- 


creased considerably,  but  the  bulk  of  the  screws  were  shipped 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  Germans  and  Belgians 
shipped  most  of  the  nails,  and  shipments  were  also  made  from 
the  United  States.  We  hope  our  manufacturers  will  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  take  up  the  question  with  us,  and  we 
will  also  be  pleased  if  the  commission  houses  will  see  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  in  the  lines  of  hardware. 

We  are  informed  that  most  of  the  nails  are  put  up  in  7-lb. 
brown  paper  packages,  and  if  our  manufacturers  will  put  up 
their  nails  in  the  same  way,  they  should,  with  the  3  per  cent, 
preference,  be  able  to  command  a  share  of  the  trade,  or  at 
least  that  portion  which  is  at  present  annexed  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  States.  The  shipments  of  nails  that  have 
been  forwarded  by  our  steamers  were  very  light  indeed,  only 
a  few  hundred  kegs  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  we  have 
not  yet  handled  any  nails  that  were  put  up  in  the  paper 
packages. 

If  any  of  our  friends  would  like  to  send  out  same  sample 
nails,  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  or  rivets,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
carry  them  out  free  of  charge,  and  we  trust,  now  that  the 
winter  season  will  soon  open,  with  the  sailing  of  our  Decem- 
ber steamer,  manufacturers  will  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  samples  will  result  in  some  good 
orders. 

Boots  and  Shoes  as  Exports. 

We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  interest  our  manufacturers 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  have  endeavored  to  get  them  to  send 
out  a  capable  representative,  with  the  necessary  samples,  but 
although  some  of  them  were  thinking  of  doing  so,  obtaining 
from  us  our  rates  and  all  other  information,  nothing  further 
was  done. 

It  does  seem  strange  that  some  of  them  should  not  have 
worked  into  this  trade  before  this,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
this  letter  will  result  in  our  hearing  from  those  who  are  still 
interested,  or  that  we  might  receive  enquiries  from  some  of 
the  commission  houses  who  are  anxious  to  make  a  start. 

Great  Britain  practically  controls  the  trade  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  they  have  done  so  for  the  past  four  years.  We  un- 
derstand the  boots  most  in  demand  have  welted  light  soles. 
The  material  in  these  boots  is  cut  from  the  upper  stock  of 
glace  kids,  box  calf  and  velours;  in  color  black  is  more  popu- 
lar than  brown.  Not  many  patent  leather  boots  are  worn  in 
South  Africa.  The  cheaper  makes  of  British  boots  are  quoted 
at  from  7/-  to  8/6  F.O.B.  England,  and  the  better  class  from 
8/6  to  12/6,  or  say  from  $1.70  to  $2.00  for  the  cheaper,  and 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  for  the  others. 

If  our  manufacturers  can  turn  out  a  boot  which  will  cost 
from  $1.70  to  $3.00  of  an  equal  value  to  the  British  manufac- 
turers, the  prices  to  be  F.O.B.  Montreal,  they  have  an  enor- 
mous market  assured  them  in  South  Africa,  and  we  hope  some 
of  them  will  look  into  this,  and  communicate  with  us  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  are  not  quoting  our  rates  here  as  we  are 
rather  anxious  first  to  hear  from  those  who  are  interested,  in 
order  that  we  might  take  the  matter  up  with  them  more  fully. 

We  have  some  very  useful  information  on  file,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  go  into  the  question  very  fully  in  this 
letter,  but  we  hope  some  of  our  friends  will  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

In  men's  boots  alone  in  one  year  over  $2,000,000  was  paid 
to  British  manufacturers  for  their  product,  and  surely  this 
is  worth  going  after.  We  are  quite  willing  to  carry  out 
samples  free  of  charge,  and  we  will  also  give  a  free  trip  to 
representatives  of  manufacturers  who  would  like  to  go  out 
to  Africa  to  look  the  ground  over.  There  is  not  much  more 
we  can  do,  and  as  we  are  willing  to  do  this,  it  is  up  to  our 
friends  to  do  their  part.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  good  out- 
let for  Canadian  boots  and  shoes,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue 
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for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  a  prohibitive  customs  tariff  is 
placed  on  them,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  present 
spirit  of  the  people  out  there. 

In  addition  to  the  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Great 
Britain,  a  considerable  number  are  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  and  as  our  rates  from  Montreal  are  2/6  under  the 
rates  quoted  from  the  States,  and  the  rate  from  St.  John  in 
winter  5/-  less,  it  occurs  to  us  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  manufacturers  should  not  stir  themselves  if  they  feel  they 
can  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  price. 


PULPWOOD  CONSUMPTION. 

Nearly  six  hundred  thousand  cords  of  wood  were  ground 
Imto  wood-pulp  by  fifty-one  pulp  mills  operating  throughout 
Canada  during  1910.  Sfcaitiisibics  compiled  by  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Departmenit  of  the  Interior  show  that  tihe  total 
value  of  this  wood  was  'three  million,  five  hudred  and  eighty- 
five  thousaind  dollars,  anid  that  it  was  converted  into  four 
hundred  and  sevenity-five  thousand  tons  of  wood-pulp.  Que- 
bec is  the  premier  pulpwood  province  of  Canada,  because  of 
its  extensive  spruce  and.  balsam  forests  suitable  for  pulp- 
wood.  The  twenty-five  pulp  mills  in  Quebec  reported  the 
oonisumptJion  of  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  Canada, 
or  twenty-'three  thousand  cords  more  than  in  1909.  Ontario 
likewise  increased  the  amount  consumed  in  its  flCte'en  pulp 
mills  by  over  twenty  thousand  cords,  and  used  over  one-third 
of  the  total  consumption,  forming  with  Quebec  ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  mills  of  Nova  Scotia  consumed 
nearly  thirty  thousiand  cords.  New  Brunswick  used  barely 
one-fifth  as  much  as  in  1909,  conitributing  in  that  year  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1910  the  amount  used  was  only 
two  per  cent,  of  the  total,  due  chiefly  to  the  closing  of  one 
large  plant.  The  average  value  of  pulpwood  in  1910  was 
s.ix  dollars  per  oord,  and  Quebec  was  the  one  province  in 
which  the  price  was  less  in  1910  thajn  in  1909.  The  price  in 
bhis  province  fell  off  thirty-five  cents  to  five  dollars  and  a 
hail'f  per  cord.  The  highest  price  paid  was  in  Ontario,  where 
it  averaged  seven  dollars,  while  pulpwood  from  Nova  Scotia 
at  four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  cord  was  the  cheapest.  - 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  many  friends  of  last  year's  President,  not  only 
to  those  who  were  present  at  the  last  Convention,  and  so  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  him  and 
his  work,  but  also  to  those  throughout  the  country  who, 
though  absent,  were  no  less  appreciative.  The  letter  is  as 
follows  :  — 

T.  A.  Russell,  Esq., 

The  Russell  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd., 
West  Toronto. 

Dear  Mr.  Russell,— When  I  got  back  here  the  other  day  I 
found  awaiting  me  the  splendid  tray— I  think  I  may  more 
correctly  call  it  the  handsome  silver  salver— that  my  friends 
among  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  had  made 
and  inscribed  as  a  wedding  gift  for  me. 

I  hope  all  my  friends  feel  that  I  thoroughly  appreciate, 
not  only  the  thought  of  me  that  prompted  the  gift,  but  the 
gift  itself.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  the  boys  as  you  meet 
them,  here  and  there,  how  heartily  I  have  thanked  you,  and 
how  heartily  I  want  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness. 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Rowlet. 


KEDUCED  RATES  ASSURED. 

The  City  of  Regina  applied  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners some  time  ago  for  an  order  directing  the  railways 
to  reduce  their  cFass  rates  from  Eastern  Canada  to  Regina. 
After  a  number  of  public  hearings  the  Board  granted  the 
application,  and  ordered  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railways  to  publish  and  file  new  freight  tariffs  to 
take  effect  not  later  than  the  first  of  April,  1911. 

The  railways  objected  to  the  findings  of  the  Board, 
which  were  based  upon  an  agreement  made  in  1888  between 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company  and  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  upon  the  grounds  that  such  rates  were 
held  down  by  virtue  of  the  agreement,  and  should  not  be  used 
in  determining  rates  to  and  from  other  points. 

The  Supreme  Court,  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  has 
just  rendered  judgment  unanimously  dismissing  the  appeal. 
The  original  order  of  the  Board,  therefore,  stands. 

This  disposal  of  the  appeal  also  disposes  of  the  complaint 
from  Edmonton,  similar  to  that  of  the  City  of  Regina. 

A  general  readjustment  of  rates  from  the  East  to  and  be- 
tween points  in  the  West  is  now  looked  for. 


CHANGE  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Manager,  Mr.  C.  Norie-Miller,  also  Manager  of  the 
General  Accident  Assurance  Company,  of  Canada,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Joint  Management  for  United  States  of  the 
parent  Company,  i.e.,  The  General  Accident,  Fire  &  Life  Assur- 
ance Corporation,  Limited,  of  Perth,  Scotland,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  A.  Kelly,  of  New  York.  Mr.  John 
J.  Durance  succeeds  Mr.  C.  Norie-Miller  here  as  Manager  of 
this  Camipany  and  the  General  Accident  Assurance  Company 
of  Canada. 

Following  these  changes  comes  the  readijustment  of  the 
Offioial  Staff  in  the  promotion  of  Mr.  J.  0.  B.  Latour  as  Chief 
appointed  Executive  Special,  a  new  department  which  has 
appointed  Executive  Special,  a  new  department  which  has 
been  created  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Company's  business 
in  the  field. 

All  the  Stock  of  the  Canadian  Casualty  and  Boiler  Insur- 
ance Company  is  owned  by  the  General  Accident  Fire  and 
Life  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited,  of  Perth,  Scotland. 


POWER  CATALOGUE. 

A  catalogue  on  Power  and  Transmission  has  been  issued 
by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Montreal,  covering  all  lines 
of  machinery  and  equipment  manufactured  by  them.  Besides 
listing  dimensions  and  sizes  of  every  part  in  this  line,  tihe 
catalogue  contains  descriptive  matter  on  the  Horse  Powers 
of  Steel  Stoafting,  Standard  Methods  of  Key  Seating,  sizes 
and  dimensions  of  Couplings,  Hangers,  Pillow,  Blocks,  Counter 
Shafts,  Belt  Tighteners,  Clutches  and  Quills. 

A  feature  is  made  of  the  Jeffrey  Improved  Split  Iron  Pulley 
wihich  may  be  readily  clamped  on  the  shaft  without  disturbing 
any  other  equipment,  or  may  easily  be  removed  from  the 
shaft  when  necessary.  Wood  Siplit  Pulleys  and  a  description 
and  information  on  Rope  Driving  are  shown. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  details  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  book,  including  H.P.  of  Belts,  metOiods  of  calculating 
Bending  and  Torsional  Moments  for  Shafts,  which  are  in- 
valuable to  the  engineering  fraternity. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  NOVEMBER 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  November,  1911. 


(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


the 


C.R.C. 


R.R.  No. 


Effective. 


Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 


E  1336 


E  2200 


E  1805 


E  1796 


Dec.  6-11 


Dec.  11-11 


Sup.  12 
E  1841 
Sup.  17 
E  1537 

Sup.  18 
E  2124 
Sup.  9 
E  1655 


E  2204 


Sup.  12 
E  1431 
Sup.  17 
E  1122 

Sup.  18 
B  1720 
Sup.  9 
B  1242 


E  1800 


■Nov.  6-11 
Nov.  8-11 

Nov.  10-11 
Dec.  4-11 

Dec.  1-11 


Stataons  in  the  State  of  Maine. 


Sup.  19 

E  212i4 


Sup.  10 

E  2013 
Sup.  24 
B  1538 
Sup.  20 
E  2124 


Sup.  211 
E  212)4 
Sup.  3 
E  1654 


Sup.  20 

E  1575 


Sup.  19 
E  1720 


Sup.  10 

E  1609 
Sup.  24 
E  1123 
Sup.  20 
E  1720 


Sup.  21 
B  1720 
Sup.  3 
E  1241 


Sup.  20 
E  1161 


Dec.  18-11 

Dec.  16-11 

Nov.  14-11 
Nov.  17-11 

Nov.  20-11 
Dec.  18-11 

Nov.  20-11 


Sup.  2)3 
B  2124 


Sup.  22 
E  2124 

Sup.  13 
E  1841 


Sup.  23 
E  1720 


Sup.  22 
E  172i0 
Sup.  13 
E  1431 


Dec.  26-11 


Various  dates 


Nov.  22-11 


D^esicriptiiion. 


Glass  rates  from  CP., 
G.P.  &  H.  and  K.  & 
P.  sitations  to  points 
on  ithe  Pere  Mar- 
quette R.R.  in  the 
U.S. 

Cllasis  rates  between 
C.P.  stations  also 
stations  on  connect- 
ing lines  west  of 
Montreal  and  sta- 
tions on  the  D.  A. 
and  H.  &  S.  W.  Rail- 
ways. 

Pig  iron,  c.  1.  between 
CP.  stations. 

Absorption  of  switch- 
inig  Charges  at  junc- 
tion points. 

Ciomimodities  between 
CP.  istations. 

Commodities  from 
CP.  stations  to  Buf- 
falo, Black  Rock 
a  n  d  Suspension 
Bridge. 

Warehouse  storage 
charges  at  C.P. 

Commodities  between 
C.P.  stations  and  to 
and  from  conn^eot- 
ing  lines. 

Ore,  C.I.,  from  C.  P. 
stations  to  points  in 
the  U.S. 

Local  switching  at 
CP.  stations. 

Grey  iron  castings, 
c.'l.,  Tih'Pee  Rivers, 
Qwe.,  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  36  cts. 
per  100  IbiS. 

Commodities  between 
CP.  istatioms. 

Class  rates  from  C.P. 
land  connecting  lines 
to  Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Susipen- 
sion  Bridge,  N.Y. 

Olaisis  and  oomimodity 
arbitrariels  between 
C.  P.  R.  junction 
points  and  connect- 
ing lines;  also  from 
Montreal  to  points 
east  and  south 
thereof. 

Sugar,  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses, Miontreal  to 
Oittawa  and  Hull; 
rate  cancelled. 

Comimodities  between 
C.  P.  stations. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  between 
stations  on  C.iP.R. 


C.R.C  R..R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

B  2442  CR.  117 

cancels  cancels 
B  1971  C.R.  85 


Effective.  Description. 


Sup.  i32 
E  176 

E  2446 
cancels 
E  2219 
E  2447 
cancels 
E  33 


Sup,  25 
E  2362 


Sup.  3« 

E  150 

Sup.  53 
E  226 


E  2448 


Sup.  51 

E  225 


W  282 
cancels 
W  213 
W  256 

Sup.  26 
B  2362 


Sup.  6 

B  2265 


Sup.  7 

B  1165 


Sup.  32 
G.A.  10 

V  '31 
cancels 

V  16 

V  32 
cancels 
G.A.Q.  5 


Sup.  215 
C.Y.  20 


Sup.  38 
G.B.Y.  6 

Sup.  53 
G.A.A.  13 


C.R.  118 


Sup.  51 
G.A.A.  3 


202-B 
cancels 
1610 
200 

Sup.  26 
C.Y.  20 


Sup.  6 
CU.  58 


Sup.  7 
C.R.  28 


Baltimore  &  Oliio  E.  E. 


940 

cancels 
795 


Dec.  1-11 

Dec.  12-11 
Dec.  12-11 
Dec.  12-11 

Dec.  18-11 

Nov.  18-11 
Dec.  15-11 

Dec.  15-11 
Nov.  6-11 
Dec.  1-11 

Nov.  27-11 
Dec.  26-11 

Dec.  25-11 
Dec.  13-11 


Sup.  1 

820 


Dec.  13-11 


Rules  governing  al- 
lowance for  lumber 
used  for  temporary 
'grain  doors. 

Class  rates  from  G.T. 
stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  the  U.S. 

Class  rates  from  sta- 
itions  in  Canada  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Class  rates  from  sta- 
tions on  the  G.T.  in 
the  U.S.  to  stations 
in  Canada,  Dorval 
and  east. 

Commodities  between 
stations  on  G.T.  and 
to  and  from  con- 
necting dines. 

Iron  commodities  be- 
tween p'Oints  in 
Canada. 

Pig  dron.  c.l.,  from 
Hamilton,  Midland, 
Toronto,  Montreal 
and  Jacques  Oar  tier 
to  various  points  in 
Canada. 

Absorption  of  termin- 
al charges  on  ex- 
port traffic  via  the 
port  of  Montreal. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Monit- 
ireal  to  Renfrew, 
Ont.,  $1.50  per  gross 
ton. 

Class  and  commodity 
tariff  from  G.  T. 
western  lines  sta- 
tions to  point)s  in 
Caaada. 

Concentrated  Acid, 
c.l.,  from  Beloeil  to 
Vaudreuil,  10  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Commodities  from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to  sta- 
tions in  Canada. 

Weighing  of  c.l.  tra- 
ffic and  allowances 
from  track  scale 
weiigihts. 


Iron  auid  steel  ar- 
ticles from  B.  &  0. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  M.  C.  R.R.  in 
Canada  a  n  d  to 
points  on  the  N.  St. 
C.  &  T.  Ry.  and  T. 
H.  &  B.  Ry. 

Iron  and  steel  ar- 
ticles, B.  &  0.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Oaniada. 
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C.R.C. 


R.R.  No.  Effective.  Descrip'tjion. 


Baltiiiiore  and  Ohio  K.  II. 


Sup.  1 

905 


934   

cancels 
799 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 


Dec.    1-11    Iron  commodities,  B. 

&    O.    stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 
Dec.    1-11    Spelter,    zinc  ashes, 
eitc,  B.  &  O.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


544 

cancels 

382 

534 

cancels 
456 

535 

oaiicels 
2«8 

537 

cancels 
434 

540 

cancels 

300 

525 


530 

cancels 
399 

531 

cancels 
454 


Pennsylvania  B.  B. 


Sup.  1 
RR  32 


Suip.  5 
RR  32 


G.O.  370 


G.O.  376 
cancels 
G.O.  53 


J.J.  30 
cancels 
J.J.  10 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Biver  B, 


Dec.  30-11  Pig  iron,  etc.,  c.l., 
C.R.R.  of  N.J.  sta- 
tions to  Montreal. 

Dec.  28-11  Empity  glass  bottles, 
c.l.,  stations  in  New 
Jersey  to  paints  in 
Quebec. 

Dec.  28-11  Bmpity  glass  bottles, 
C.L,  stations  in  New 
Jersey  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 

Dec.  29-11    Zinc  oxide,  c.l.,  C.R.R. 

of  N.J.  points  to 
Montreal ;  22  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Dec.  30-11  Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  to 
Valleyfield,  P.Q. 

Dec.  19-11  Class  rates  from 
C.R.R.  of  N'.J.,  sta- 
itions  on  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  and 
Quebec  Railway 
Light  and  Power 
Railways. 

Dec.  22-11  Cement,  c.l.,  C.R.R.  of 
N.  J.  sitations  to 
points  on  the  Otta- 
wa &  New  York  Ry. 

Dec.  24-11  New  Iron  and  steel 
rails,  c.l.,  from  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  to  points 
in  Canada. 


Dec.  15-11  Pig  iron  on  c.l.,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Kittann- 
ing,  Pa.,  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Dec.  31-11  Iron  and  steel  rails, 
Pennsylvania  R.R. 
stations,  to  poinits  in 
Canada. 

Dec.  1-11  Iron  and  steel  ar- 
ticles, Penn.  R.R. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  G.T.  Ry. 

Dec.  8-11  Castings,  brass, 
bronze,  iron  and 
steeil,  P.R.R.  sta- 
tions to  Bridgeburg, 
Ont. 

Dec.  15-11    Iron    and   steel  ar- 
ticles   from  P.R.R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 
B. 


2054 
cancels 
109'8 
2^82 


2056 

cancels 

1788 

2066 

cancels 

1179 

2051 

cancels 

1221 


A  20899  Dec.  26-11  (Leather,  c.l.,  New 
cancels  York    to  Montreal, 

A  9909  181/i  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

A  20&41         Dec.  26-11    Megneeite,   c.l.,  New 
York    to  Montreal, 
18  cts.  per  100  lbs. 
A  20905        Dec.  26-11    Cast  iron  pipes,  c.l., 
cancels  Medina,     N.Y.,  to 

A  18494  Montreal. 
A  20968         Dec.  28-11    Pigiron,    c.l..  Char- 
cancels  lotte,   N.Y.,   to  To- 
A  10798                             ronto,     Ont.,  $2.00 

per  igross  ton. 
A  20«68         Dec.  22-11    Iron   ore   paint,  c.l., 
cancels  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  to 

A  11502  Hamilton    and  To- 

ronto, Ont. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Canadian  Northern  Bailway. 

Nov.  14-11 


Sup.  2 
E  15 


Sup.  2 

E  15 


Description. 


Commodities  'between 
C.N.  stations  and 
stations  on  the  Cen- 
tral Ontario  Ry. 


New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  B.  B 

Dec.  28-11 


2 

caniceis 
7  &  123 


1860 
cancels 
761  &  1295 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  By. 

Sup.  22    Jan.  1-12 

177 


Iron  or  steeJ  pipe, 
C.L,  Paterson,  N.J., 
to  MiQutreial,  P.Q. 


New  iron  and  steiel 
rails,  C.L,  L.S.  &  M.S. 
stations  to  poinits  dn 
Canada. 


Sup.  6 
194 


Western  Maryland  B.  B. 


65 

cancels 
27 


Erie  Bailroad. 

243 


Jan.    2-12    Classes  L.  S.  &  M.S. 

sitations  to  pointe  in 
Canada. 


Dec.  29-11  Machinery,  c.l.,  York, 
Pa.,  to  Toronto,  22 
cts.  per  100  lbs. 


Dec.  1-11  Classes  Erie  R.R.  sta- 
tionis  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Philadelphia  &  Beading  Bailway. 


365 

cancels 
354 


Dec.  22-11    Class  rates  from  P. 

&  R.  stations  to 
ipainto  on  the  C.P.R, 


Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Bailway. 

Sup.    6    Dec.  20-11 

96 


Iron  and  steel  ar- 
ticles from  B.  &  L. 
E.  stations  to  point® 
in  Canada. 


Pere  Marquette  Bailroad. 

7 


Sup. 
1365 


Suip.  7 
3428 


Di©c.  1-11  Commodities  between 
P.M.  stations  in 
Canada;  also  to  sta- 
tions on  connecting, 
lines. 


Buffalo,  Bochester  &  Pittsburgh  By. 

Sup.  10  Sup.  10         Dec.  18-11    Iron    and    steel  ar- 

330  2981  tides  from  B.  R.  & 

P.  stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


Central  Freight  Association. 


Sup. 

205 


Sup.  8 
91-C 


Dec.  5-11 


Iron  commodities, 
points  in  Western 
States  to  sitations  in 
Canada. 


Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Bailway 

279  11785  Dec.  20-11 


Iron  and  steel  ar- 
ticles, c.l.,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  to 
Walker  villi  e,  Ont.,  18 
cts.  per  100  lbs. 


Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Bailway. 


Sup.  3 
P  43 


Dec.  1-11 


Commodities  from 
P.C.C.  &  St.  L.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
1>V  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


134.  Barbed  Wire. — A  commiisisdon  miercbainit  in  Havana  wiishee 
to  carry  a  line  of  Caniadiian  barbed  wire.  Oorreispdn- 
demce  is  invited. 

13'5.  Box  Shooks  and  Box  Wood  Cases. — A  South  African  firm 
wi'Shieis  ito  be  placed  in  icommunjicartion  with  Canadian 
miajnufacitjurieirs  of  box  shooks  and  biox  wood  cases  of  all 
diesicriptiionis. 

Ii3i6.  Brushes. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  tio  be  put  in  oom- 
miunicabion  with  Oaniadian  mamufacturers  of  brushes. 

137.  Calcium  Carbide. — A  Beunos  Ayres  firm  is  in  tihe  market 

for  calcium  carbide.  Full  information  regarding 
'cost,  etc.,  must  be  given,. 

138.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Barbadois  firm  >is  in  the  market  for 

canmed  salmon  and  wii'stoes  to  get  inito  correspondence 
with  Canadian  slhippers. 

1'3'9.  Cereals. — A  iSouith  African  firm  of  commiislsion  merchan'ts 
wishes  to  ©et  in  touch  with  Oanadlian  manufacturers  of 
oatmeal  and  hreaMiast  foods. 

140.  Condensed  Milk. — ^A  Barbados  firm  wrishels  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensied  milk. 

141.  Condensed  Milk. — A  firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadia]n  imanufaoturers  of  comdeosed  milk.  Full 
particulars  regarding  prdcels,  etc.,  are  required. 

142.  Dried  Fruits. — A  South  African  oommission  agent  wishes 

to  get  in  communication  witlh  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  dried  fruits. 

143.  Flooring:  Blocks. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  quiotationis  for 

fiooring  blocks. 

144.  Flour. — A  Barbados  firm  of  provision  mierchants  wishes 

to  get  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  fiour  ex- 
.  porterisi. 

145.  Furniture. — A  N'ewfounidland  firm  wishes  to  lopen  corre- 

spomdenoe  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  furniture. 

146.  Gasoline  Traction  Engines. — A  South  African  National 

Union  wishes  to  geit  into  oommunioation  with  Canadian 
manufaotuTers  of  gasoline  traction  engines  for  farming 
purposes. 

147.  Handles. — A  Bristol  firm  asks  quotations  on  aish  hay 

fork  handles  of  various  lenigtlhs;  alLso  hickory  sledge 
handles  and  pick  axe  handlesi. 

148.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Medellin,  Oolumibiia  wishes  to  get 

in  oommunicaition  with  lOanadian  mianufacturers  of 
hardware. 

149.  Jams. — A  Newfoundland  firm   enquires   for  'Canadian 

manufacturers  of  jams. 


160.  Lard,  Grease. — A  Lancashire  firm  wishes  to  get  in  toucih 
wd'th  Canadian'  exiporbers  of  lard  igreose. 

151.  Lawn  Mowers.— A  Manchester  firm  which  already  sells 
American-made  lawn  mowers  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  same. 

-152.  Maple  Flooring. — ^A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  be  piiaced 
in  communication  with  Oanaidian  shippers  of  maple 
flooring, 

15'3.  Newspaper. — ^A  large  im'porter  of  newspaper  in  Havana 
wishes  to  'get  in  touch  with  Oainadian  manufacturere 
of  the  same. 

154.  Office  Furniture. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  desires  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Cama'diian  manufacturers  of  office 
furniture,  piarticularly  rolted  to'p  desks  and  sectional 
bookcases.  Prices  f.o.ib.  steamer,  and  ocean  freigiht 
rates,  ietc,  imust  be  g'iven. 

I'5i5.  Pine  Goods. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  receive  prioee 
on  pine  goods,  first,  second  and  third  quality. 

156.  Printing  Paper. — A  'Havana  firm  is  in  the  market  for 

large  quantitiels  of  primtinJg  paper.  Sam'ples  and  prices 
are  desired. 

157.  Kesiu,  Turpentine  Oil  and  Residues. — A  Rus'so-German 

syndicate  enquire  for  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above 
goods. 

158.  Eock  Elm. — A  Belfast  firm  usimg  larg'e  large  quantities 

'Of  timber  enquireis  for  rock  elm.  No.  2  common  or 
better.    Grading  widths,  strictly  clear. 

159.  Skates. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  in  the  market  for 

skates. 

160.  Skewers. — A  Manchester  'firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 

'Canadian  mamiufacituPerB  of  maple  and  hickory  skewers 
of  various  sizes. 

161.  Timber. — A  South  African  firm  is  in  the  market  for  vari- 

ous kinds  of  timber.  Catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  are  re- 
quested. 

162.  Wood  Dowels. — ^A  Manchester  firm  is  in  the  market  for 

large  quantities  of  maple  'or  birch  'dowel  rods.  .  24  in., 
'30  in.,  36  in.  and  48  in.  preferred. 

163.  Woven  Wire  Fencing. — A  Bnenos  Ayres  firm  desires  to 

be  placed  in  touch  with  'Canadian  mianufacturers  of 
woven  wire  fencing. 

164.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  large  firm  of  imp'orters  in  Cuba 

'desires  to  toe  put  in  communication  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper.  Samples  are  desired. 


AGENCIES. 

1.  Agency  Wanted. — 'A  New  York  firm  wishes  to  secure  repre- 
sentation for  Canadian  firms  in  the  Uniited  S'tates.  The 
firm  is  well  establisihed  and  mainrtiains  a  sale  and  cleri- 
ical  office  with  best  facilities  for  handling  husiness. 
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2.  Agency  Wanted. — A  Glasgow  manufacturers'  agent  wishes 

ito  take  up  some  Camadian  lines.  He  has  good  connec- 
tions in  the  wihalesale  iprovision  and  grocery  trade. 

3.  Agency  "Wanted. — A  man  of  large  general  experience  is 

opening  a  business  as  manufacturers'  agent  in  Van- 
couver and  wishes  to  secure  a  few  more  lines  of  Cana- 
dian goods.  The  enquirer  ihas  first-class  references, 
and  has  had  considerable  European  land  Colonial  ex- 
perience. 

4.  Agency  Wanted. — A   Canadian   now   resident   in  France 

wishes  to  secure  some  lines  of  Canadian  manufactured 
goods.  He  is  already  doing  a  general  business  as  manu- 
facturers' agent  and  has  a  wide  conmection  through 
Southern  France.    Best  of  references  can  be  given. 


PARTIAL  EMPLOYME>T  WAITED. 

Experienced  salesman,  thorougMy  acquainted  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  is  open  for  engagement  between  September 
lot'h  and  June  1st,  yearly.  A  cooiimission  arrangement  will  be 
considered.  Address  "  Maritime,"  c/o  Industrial  Canada, 
Traders  Bank  Building.  Toronto. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

Expert  in  Lacquers  and  Enamels,  etc.,  seeks  position  with 
Canadian  factory  manufacturing  these  goods,  or  with  firm 
using  them  extensively.  Has  had  long  American  experience 
in  first-class  factory.    Can  furnish  references. 


An  amalgamation  of  the  different  electric  railway  lines  in 
Montreal  has  been  consummated  by  the  transfer  of  the 
Montreal  Street  Railway  Company,  the  Montreal  Terminal 
Railway  Company,  the  Park  &  Island  Railway  Company  and 
the  Public  Service  Corporation  to  the  Montreal  Tramways 
Company. 

The  Kootenay  Jam  Comipany,  Mission  City,  B.C.,  will  estab- 
lish a  cocoa  and  chocolate  factory  in  connection  with  their 
present  business.  A  large  addition  is  being  built  to  fie  pre- 
sent factory  and  this  is  being  equipped  in  the  most  modern 
way.  The  new  branch  will  be  in  running  order  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  OfiBce  to  Canadians,  and  furnisihed  by  Fetherstonihaugli 
&  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

136,478,    D'aniel    McFarlane,    Hamilton,    Ont. — Hack  Saws. 
Daniel  A.  Mtf arlane  &  Gro.  Siheldon  Bingham. 

136,482,  Israel  Pascal,  Montreal,  Que. — Railway  Cars.  I.  Pascal 

&  Moriss  Ressler. 
136,498,  Winfield  Hancock,  Yost,  Montreal,  Que.— Dump  Cars. 

The  Hart-Otis  Car  Co.,  Ltd. 
136,522,  Henry  Bird  &  Hubert  Comber,  Selkirk,  Man. — Non- 

RefiUable  Bottles. 
136,535,  John  H.  Oassidy,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.— 'Rail  Bending 

MacMnes. 


136.540,  Jno.  \V.  Evan®,  New  Westminster,  B.C. — iHarness  Strap 
Finishing  Machines. 

136.541,  Wm.  A.  Fraser,  Geongetown,  Ont. — Collars. 

136,543,  Jlichael  J.  Galvin,  North  Baiy,  Ont.— Tobacco  Holders 
for  Pipes. 

135,554,  Jean  Hogue  dit  Jean-Marie,  Montreal,  Que. — 'Hand 

Threading  Sihuttles. 
136,564,  Oscar  Martin,  Kenora,  Ont. — Washboards. 
136,566,  Wm.  J.  Miller,  London,  Omt.— Radiator  Valves. 
136,577,  Frederick  Robhwell,  Montreal,  Que. — Track  Sanding 

Apparatus. 

136,582,  Joihn  A.  Shortt,  Elk  Lake,  Ont.— Cam  Bolts. 
136,587,  Job  Wallace    Taylor,  Montreal,  Que.— Wire  Fence 
Stretching  Apparatus. 

136.597,  Jas.  A.  Wilson,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Advertising  Street  Car 
Annunciators. 

136.598,  Robt.  Winterhalder,  Kamloops,  B.C. — Automatic  Elec- 
tric Cut  Out  Switches. 

136.602,  Jno.  C.  Lease,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Roll  Music  Punches. 
Jno.  C.  Lease,  C.  Bartels  &  E.  Janzen. 

136.603,  Wm.  A.  FlfieUi,    Si.vift  Current,    Sask.— Wind  Mill 
Governors.    Wm.  Fifield. 

136,606,  Wm..  H.  Heeson,  Toronto,  Ont.— Fire  Chambers.  E. 
Heeson. 

13-6,608,  Jno.  Wm.  Anderson,  Hamilton,  Ont. — iDoor  Housings. 

Jno.  Wm.  Anderson  &  Allith  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
136,618,  W.  Hancock  Yost,  Montreal,  Que.— Car  Door  Operating 

Mechanism.  The  Hart-Otis  Oar  Co.,  Ltd. 
136,635,  A.  McCulloch  &  H.  Carter,  De  'Bert  Station,  N.S.— 

Railway  Ties. 

136,662,  A.  Duibe,  Edmonton,  Alta. — Devices  to  Steady  Wagon 
Tongues. 

136,673,  Jas.  M.  Jones,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Safety  Guards. 
136,681,  Ed.  Lambier,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Clasips  for  Boot  Laces 
136,684,  D.  Leger,  Riceville,  Ont.— Potato  Bug  Pickers  and 
Destroyers. 

136,688,  A.  A.  MacDonald,  New  Glasgow,  N.S.^Railway  Sipike 
Holders. 

136,692,  0.  E.  Mayhugh,  Edmonton,  Alta.—  Screens. 
136,705,  Jno.  Sargeson,  Cobalt,  Ont. — Pulleys. 
136,710,  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Winnipeg,  Man.— Nut  Locks. 

136.712,  0.  Teigen,  Lansack,  Sask. — An'ti-Skidding  Devices. 

136.713,  Jno.  G.  Tye,  Toronto,  Ont.— Hot  Water  Superiheaters 
for  Locomotive  Boilers. 

136,718,  iB.  Eeidler,  Wessington,  Alta.— Motor  Sleighs. 

136,720,  Jos.  Woods,  Herbert,  Sask.— Grain  Doors. 

136,882,  C.  W.  Sockett  &  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Toronto,  Ont.— Tail 

Ligihts  for  Automobiles. 
13i6,883,  C.  K.  Fotheringham  &  A.  R.  Laing,  Montreal,  Que.— 

Advertising  DeviccE. 
136,890,  Wm.  P.  Armstrong,  Montreal,  Que.— .Skees. 
136,894,  T.  Bernier,  Sherbrooke,  Que.— Ash  Sifters. 
136,897,  Ed.  I.  Brand,  Toronto,  Ont— 'Water  iPuriflers. 
136,902,  R.  Mclntyre,  Coram,  Winnipeg,  Mian.— Well  Sihoes. 
136,909,  Wm.  J.  Dunn,  Montreal,  Que. — Acetylene  Generatore. 

13i6,914,  H.  C.  Ferrie,  Victoria,  B.C.— Metal  Reinforcements  for 

Building  Purposes. 
136,917,  S.  D.  Gelkerson,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Reinforcing  Shap« 

Keeping  Cards  for  Clothes. 
136,921,  Wm.  Hargrove,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Ironing  Boards. 
136,962,  Jno.  Swainson,  Seeburn,  Man, — Oiling  Devices. 
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The  P.  C.  Burroughs  Furniture  Co.,  Toronto,  wi'U  erect 
a  warehouse  at  a  cost  of  $25,0010. 

The  'Lantz  MarlDle  Co.,  Buffalo,  will  estahlish  a  hranch  of 
their  industry  at  Brid'gehurg.  Ont. 

The  IVI.  Langmulr  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Toronto,  will 
build  a  small  addition  to  their  factory. 

Steel  &  Radiation,  lAA..  have  a  new  huilding  in  course 
of  erection  in  .St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

The  William  Davies  Co.,  Toronto,  are  making  a  $20,000 
addition  to  their  plant  in  that  city. 

The  Katie  Foundry  Co.,  Gait,  will  erect  a  foundry  for 
the  production  of  grey  iron  castings. 

Tihe  PenoTDSCiot  Dumtoer  Co.,  Martin.  Head,  St.  Joihn  County, 
N.B.,  will  erect  a  large  mill  next  spring. 

Tihe  Walthausen  H'ait  Co.,  of  Brockville,  are  miaking  adda- 
tfons  and  improvements  to  their  factory. 

The  Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,  a  (branch  of  a  United  States 
company,  will!  'estajblish  a  plant  in  Windsor. 

The  Dominion  Carbonic  Gas  Co.,  will  erect  a  factory  in 
Toronto.   vPlans  hare  already  been  prepared. 

The  National  Breweries,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  will  erect  an  addi- 
tion to  their  bottling  factory  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Dominion  Mahogany  and  Veneer  Co.,  Lachine,  P.Q., 
will  spend  $75,000  on  a  new  plant  in  that  town. 

The  Dominion  Casket  Co.  will  erect  a  large  factory  in 
Guelph,  if  the  ratepayers  vote  a  loan  of  $25,00u. 

It  is  Tepiorted  that  W.  H.  Cusbing,  of  Ca'Lgary,  will  erect 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  street  car  bodies. 

A  new  cement  plant  is  projected  for  Edm'Onton.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  company  of  Western  capitalists'. 

A  twelve-storiey  office  buildang  wiilll  be  erected  In  Vainicou- 
yer.   Heath,  Gore  &  Nurse,  Vancouver,  are  architects. 

The  National  Paper  Company,  Limited,  have  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  coated  paper  at  ValleyfleM,  Que. 

The  Magnetic  Wheat  Food  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  are  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory  in  Calgary. 

Dogan  Bros.,  (Ltd.,  Renfrew,  Ont.,  are  about  to  install  the 
necessary  equipmient  in  their  mill  for  making  blankets. 

A  company  is  considering  the  establisbment  of  a  factory 
in  Tavistock,  for  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 

The  W.  P.  .Dymonl  Oo.,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  furniture  manu- 
facturers, are  considering  extensive  additions  to  their  plant. 


The  Ciorporation  of  the  City  of  Montreal  will  establish  a 
refrigeration  plant  in  connection  with  the  Bonseconrs  market. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Stewart  Sbeaf  Loader  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, ihave  purchased  a  site  for  an  eastern  factory  in  Guelph, 
Ont. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Co.,  Vancouver,  will  erect  an  office 
building  at  an  approximate  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

The  Guelph  Stov©  Co.  are  considering  the  enlargemient  of 
their  factory.  They  are  negotiating  with  the  city  In  the 
matter. 

The  town  of  Brampton  will  vote  on  a  proposal  to  grant  a 
loan  to  the  Pease  Foundry  Co.,  to  assist  them  in  building  a 
foundry  there. 

The  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Company  are  operating 
the  mill  in  Hespeler  formerly  operated  by  the  Ca^ada  Woollen 
Mills. 

A  Cleveland,  O.,  capitalist  has  acquired  extensive  clay  de- 
posits near  Lundbreck,  Alta.,  with  the  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  brick  plant. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  $l,50'0,0i0ift  Fitz-Carlton 
Hotel  Oo.,  in  Montreal.  Warren  and  Wetmore,  New  York, 
are  the  architects. 

A  new  steel  company  is  being  organized  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 
A  site  'has  been  secured)  and  it  is  intended  that  a  $60,000 
plant  be  erected. 

The  Western  Foundry  Co.,  Wingham,  Ont.,  will  receive  a 
loan  of  $10,000  from  that  town  in  consideration  of  their  build- 
ing a  suitable  foundry  there. 

The  British  Canadian  Explosive  Company  will  build  a 
large  plant  near  'Siherbrooke,  P.Q.  One  hundred  acres  have 
been  purchased  for  a  site. 

The  firm  of  Samuel  Wener  &  Co.,  clothing  manufacturers, 
in  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  as  a  joint  stock  company 
with  a  capitalization  of  $15O,0i00. 

The  Queen  Dress  &  Waist  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  has  been  incorporated  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  Queen  Dress  &  Waist  Mfg.  Co. 

The  O'Keefe  Brewing  Co.,  Toronto,  have  under  construc- 
tion a  large  new  malting  house,  to  replace  a  smaller  one  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  the  new  structure. 

The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  are  considering  extensive 
additions  to  their  present  string  of  factories.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  on  new  buildings. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Manufacturers'  agent  with  considerable  European  and  Colonial 
experience  about  to  start  business  at  Vancouver  is  desirous 
of  representing  a  few  more  Manufacturers.   A  1  references. 

Address  enquiries  to  C.  B.  A. 

Industrial  Canada  Office,      -  TORONTO 
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LIQUIDATOR'^S  SALE 

Of  the  Assets  (as  a  going  concern)  of  Canadian  Gas  Power 
and  Launclies,  Limited,  Manufacturer  of  Stationary 
and  Marine,  Gas,  and  Gasoline  Engines,  and  of 
Motor  Launches,  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto. 


Tenders  will  be  received,  addressed  to  John  Mackay,  Ijlqui- 
dator,  7  King:  Street  East,  Toronto,  marked:  "  Tender  re  Canadian 
Oas  Power  and  Ijauncbes,  Iiiniited,"  up  to  four  o'clock  p.m.  of  the 
3lBt  day  of  January,  1912,  for  the  purchase  of  certain  assets  of 
the  above-named  Company  hereinafter  referred  to.  Such  tenders 
■hall  be  under  seal,  and  for  the  purchase  of  such  assets  of  the 
Company  as  a  ffoiner  concern,  as  follows: — 

1.  The  valuable  freehold  property  in  tlie  City  of  Toronto  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  company  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
last  five  years,  namely: — Part  of  Lot  Number  Kighty-one  (81), 
and  all  of  Lots  Numbers  Eighty-two  (82),  Eighty-three  (83),  and 
Eighty-four  (84),  and  parts  of  Lot  Eigility-five  (85)  on  tlie  east 
!9ide  01  Dufferin  Street,  and  Lots  Seventy-six  (76),  Seventy-seven 
(77),  Seventy-eig-ht  (78),  Seventy-nine  (79),  and  part  of  Lot 
Eighty  (80)  on  the  weist  side  of  Mowat  Avenue,  all  according  to 
registered  Plan  Number  "  684  "  (as  amended  by  Plans  "  1096  " 
and  "  1105  "),  whicih  said  parcels  or  tracts  of  land  are  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  deed  to  tlie  said  company,  and  have  a 
fron,tage  of  about  258  feet  4  inclies  on  the  east  side  of  Dufferin 
Street  south  of  King  Street  by  a  deptli  of  about  305  feet  6  inches 
to  Mowat  Avenue,  and  having'  a  frontage  on  Mowat  Avenue  of 
about  232  feet.  The  property  is  convenient  to  the  rights  of  way 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ra/ilway  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  there  are  ample  siding:  and  isdiipping  facilities  for  handling 
freight  over  the  said  railway  lines  from  the  said  property.  The 
land  is  rapidly  appreciating  in  value  and  at  this  date  is  valued 
by  the  liquidator  at  $75,000.00. 

2.  The  main  buildings  on  the  said  property,  comprising  a 
large  macliine  shop  241  feet  10  inches  x  80  feet,  and  an  au.>iiliary 
building  of  155  feet  6  inches  x  40  feet,  botli  of  mill  construction, 
with  concrete  walls  to  a  height  of  five  feet  and  concrete  floors 
and  splendidly  lighted,  wihioh  with  annexes  are  valued  by  the 
liquidator  at  $27,688.00. 

3.  The  machinery,  plant  and  general  equipment  in  the  said 
buildings,  consisting  generally  of  the  requisite  maciiines  for  the 
complete  manufacture  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  with  over- 
head equipment  of  shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  and  all  tlie  valuable 
machine  tools,  jigis,  dies,  etc.,  connected  tliereiwith;  the  pattern 
shop,  brass  foundry,  blacksmith  shop  and  testing  shop  equip- 
ment; the  attendant  patterns  and  drawing-s,  power  plant,  lig^hting 
and  heating  apparatus,  producer  gas  plant,  yard  equipment,  etc., 
etc.,  the  whole  of  which  iias  been  valued  by  the  liquidator  at 
$53,082.70,  and  which  are  more  fully  described  in  the  inventory 
hereinafter  referred  to. 

4.  The  stock-in-trade,  consisting  principally  of  completed 
engines  and  repair  parts,  boat  fittings,  and  raw  and  miscellaneous 
materials,  which  lias  been  valued  by  the  liquidator  at  $51,751.81, 
and  which  is  more  fully  described  in  the  inventory  hereinafter 
referred  to. 

5.  All  the  rig'ht,  title,  and  interest  of  the  company  in  and  to 
a  frame  building  about  120  feet  x  30  feet  2  inches,  used  by  the 
company  for  boat  building  purposes,  and  situated  on  the  lake 
front  at  the  foot  of  Spadina  Avenue;  such  building  being  valued 
by  the  liquidator  at  $2,338.00. 

Plans  of  the  premises  and  fully  detailed  inventories  of  the 
machinery,  plant,  general  equipment  and  stock  in  trade,  briefly 
referred  to  above,  may  be  obtainexl  from  tiie  said  liquidator,  who 


will  also  give  prospective  purchasers  full  information  touching- 
the  nature,  conditions  and  outlook  of  the  business  and  every 
facility  for  the  insipection  of  the  said  assets. 

An  agreement  of  sale  and  purchase  shall  be  entered  into  by 
the  successful  tenderer,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  tlie  liquidator,  and  which  shall  provide  that  conveyances 
and  delivery  of  possession  shall  be  given  on  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days  from  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  and  upon  payment 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Terms  of  Payment:  $60,000  shall  be  paid  in  casli  by  the  pur- 
chaser on  delivery  or  tender  of  possession.  The  remainder  shall 
be  paid  in  four  equal  consecutive  half-yearly  instalments,  the  first 
of  which  shall  fall  due  at  the  expiration  of  iSix  months  from  such 
delivery  or  tender  of  possession,  and  all  unpaid  purchase  money 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
such  date  until  paid,  and  to  be  payable  at  the  times  when  above 
further  instalments  of  purchase  money  become  due.  Such  instal- 
ments to  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  liquidator.  Promis- 
sory notes  on  above  terms  shall  be  g^iven  the  liquidator  for  the 
deferred  instalments  in  addition  to  any  such  security.  The  pur- 
cliaser  may,  at  his  option  (to  be  exercised  in  writing  within  three 
months  next  after  delivery  or  tender  of  possession)  pay  the 
whole  purchase  money  in  cash,  in  which  event  he  shall  be  allowed 
a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
money  in  excess  of  $60,000. 

A  marked  cheque  payable  to  the  Liquidator  for  five  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  the  tender  must  accompany  each  tender,  and 
will  be  returned  if  the  tender  is  not  accepted. 

The  business  of  the  company  has  been  carried  on  by  the  liqui- 
dator with  the  object  of  meeting-,  without  interruption,  the  gren- 
eral  requirements  of  its  customers,  and  of  maintaining'  intact  its 
profitable  repair  business  and  valuable  g^oodwill.  The  company's 
past  operations  have  embraced  the  area  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  premises  and  plant  on  Dufferin  Street  as  above  described 
are  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing:  motor 
boats  and  g-as  and  gasoline  eng-iues,  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  motors  and  automobiles  for  delivery 
and  draug-ht  purposes.  All  these  branches  of  business  rest  on 
sound  and  permanent  economic  foiuidations,  and  are  capable  of 
continuous  and  hig^hly  profitable  development.  The  premises 
being-  in  close  proximity  to  the  main  lines  of  the  Orand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
contain  valuable  facilities  for  the  economic  handling'  of  inwards 
and  outwards  freig'ht. 

Certain  incumbrances  are  registered  against  some  of  the  pro- 
perty above  described,  which  will  be'  discharged  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale. 

The  liquidator  will  have  until  and  includiing  the'  14th  day  of 
February,  1912,  to  accept  any  tender,  but  he  shall  not  be  under 
any  obligation  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  tender. 

The  other  conditions  of  sale  are  the  standing  conditions  of 
sale  of  the  courts  as  far  as  applicable. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  said  liquidator  at  his 
offices,  7  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Dated  the  13th  day  of  November,  1911. 


JOHN  MACKAY.  Liquidator 
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A  ibrewery  is  to  .be  erected  in  Caagary  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Royal  Bank  is  building  a  $50,000  branch  in  Saskatoon 

Stanfields,  Ltd.,  will  build  an  addition  to  their  mills  in 
Truro,  N.S. 

The  Canadian  Hart  Wheels,  Ltd.,  will  erect  a  new  factory 
in  Hamilton. 

W.  B.  Levack  will  erect  a  tannery  in  Toronto  at  a  cost 
of  $13,0i0i0. 

The  Barber  &  Ellis  Co.  will  erect  a  new  plant  in  Brant- 
ford,  G-nt. 

The  Wingham  Implement  Co.  will  establish  a  factory  i  i 
Wingham,  Ont. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  will  erect  an  $80,000  building 
in  Edmonton. 

The  Tilbury  Handle  Company  are  building  a  factory  in 
Tilbury,  Ont. 

The  Dominion  Rock  Drilll  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  about  to  erect  a 
factory  in  Niapanee,  Ont. 

The  Aylmer  Canning  Co.,  Aylmer,  Ont,  are  building  a 
$4i5,000  canning  factory. 

The  Canada  Cement  Co.  will  double  the  capacity  of  its 
plant  at  Port  Colborne. 


The  Copland  Brewing  Co.,  Toronto,  will  erect  a  $50,000 
addition  to  their  plant. 

The  Cooper  Cap  Co.,  Toronto,  will  build  a  new  factory 
and  warChoase  in  that  city. 

The  S'cotliandl  Woollen  Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  will  erect  a 
warehouse  at  a  cost  of  $2i8,00'0. 

The  Bank  of  British  North  America  will  build  a  branch 
bank  building  in  St.  John,  N.B. 

The  capital  of  the  Macfarlane  Shoe  Company  has  been  in- 
creased from  $150,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Builders'  Exchange,  Winnipeg,  will  erect  an  office 
buil'ding  twelve  storeys  in  height. 


ONTARIO    &    NORTH-WEST  BRANCH 


Alfred  Wright,  manager,  8  Richmond  St.  E. 
TORONTO 


•p:ER;F:GR7ae:E:E 

M-E-TA'tiS*. 


INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED. 


If  you  are  interested  in  partitioning  off  any  section  of  your  floor 
space  without  injuring  your  light  write  to  us. 

CANADA  WIRE  AND  IRON  GOODS; [CO..'^  HAMILTON. 


SOME  OF  OTHER  LINES  OF  MANUFACTURE 
ARE 

WIRE  CLOTH 

for  all  purposes. 

MOULDERS'  RIDDLES,  BRUSHES 
and  BELLOWS,  STEEL  FACTORY 
STOOLS,  .'.  .•.  METAL  CLOTHES 
LOCKERS,  WINDOW  GUARDS, 
GENERAL  WIRE  &  IRON  WORK. 


4*  n  n  M  T  1\I  T  n  1\I  "     grinding   wheels  are 

Lr  V/  if  1  1  ll  I  V/  ll  CANADIAN  MADE 

Are  produced  by  the  vitrified  process  of  the  very  best  mater- 
ials, and  the  quality  is  guaranteed.    May  be  obtained  from 

J.  R.  Baxter  &  Co.  H.  W.  Petrie  Ltd.  McDougals  Ltd. 

Montreal,  Can.  Toronto,  Can.  Ottawa,  Can. 

The  Dominion  Abrasive  Wheel  &  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Birmingham,  England. 

And  from  the  Manufacturers 

The  Dominion  Abrasive  Wheel  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEW  TORONTO,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
The  Panama  Canal. 

SHALL  United  States  ships  get  a  preference  over  tliosc 
of  other  countries  in  traffic  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  is  a  question  whicli  is  now  commanding  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  shipping  world.  The  .suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  preference  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  be 
granted  to  ships  built  in  the  United  States.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  it  has  been  pointed  out  bv  Great  Britain  tlint 
such  di.scrimination  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty.  A  means  of  attaining  the  same  end. 
while  still  holding  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  is  now  undof 
discussion,  namely,  to  charge  all  ships  the  same  tolls,  but 
to  grant  a  bounty  covering  the  amount  of  the  tolls  on  all 


American  shipping.  The  Panama  Canal  will  be  oj^en  to 
traffic  in  1913,  and  will,  when  coinitlctcd,  re})re.sent  an  ex- 
penditure, it  is  believed,  of  live  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, ill  addition  to  this  the  maintenance  will  represent 
an  annual  cliaige  of  .+;),000,000.  To  cover  this  canal  tolls 
will  undoubtiMlly  bo  cbarged.  Tbe  cbarge  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Suez  Canal  is  two  dollars  a  ton.  but  there  is  no  dis- 
(  I'iininat ion  for  or  against  any  countiw.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  conditions  will  not  develop  which  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  retard  the  use  of  this  great  waterway,  constitut- 
ing, as  it  docs,  the  grealest  boon  possible  to  the  people  of 
the  western  coa>t  of  Xoftli  and  South  America.  Within 
easy  fcacb  of  tbe  canal  liv  water  is  a  p()]nilation  of  ]4,00((.- 
iHiii.  ])nrcliasing  and  selling  goods  annually  to  a  value  of 
>>1  ;!:>.()( lO.ni HI.  This  gi-eat  market  the  Panama  Canal  will 
o|icn  11]).  Then  for  the  whole  westei'ii  coast  of  .\nicriea 
the  new  waterway  will  ])rovide  shipping  facilities,  which 
will  cut  olf  seven  thousand  miles  in  the  trip  from.N^evv 
York.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  transcontinental 
business  transacted  now  by  the  railways  represents 
four  million  tons  a  year.  The  freight  rate  on  this 
enormous  tonnage  is  two.  three,  or  four  times  as 
liigli  as  it  will  be  by  water  on  the  new  short  route. 
For  instance,  about  one  million  tons  of  California 
fruit  are  sent  East  at  an  average  cost  of  .$25.76 
a  ton.  Ship  owners  believe  that  on  a  modern  sixteen-knot 
steamei'.  with  refrigerating  facilities,  this  fruit  can  bo 
shipped  from  California  to  Xew  York  at  $7  a  ton.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  certainly  create  great 
activity  on  the  Pacific  coast,  an  activity  in  which  the 
Canadian  ports  will  amply  share.  Developments  will  bo 
watched  with  the  utmost  intere.st  in  Canada. 


Cheaper  Parcel  Post. 

P.\PCELS  Post  continujes  to  be  agitated  in  the  coun- 
tries which  do  not  enjoy  a  cheap  system  of  carriage 
for  small  parcels.  The  people  of  the  Ignited  States  are 
asking  why  they  should  pay  more  to  send  five  pounds 
from  one  town  to  another  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  than  the  British  consignor  pays  to  send  the  same 
parcel  from  England  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  problem  presents  itself  in  Canada.  We  are 
confronted  with  the  double  disadvantage,  a  high  i-ate  and 
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a  low  maximum  weight.  Yet  the  finances  of  the  postal 
department  are  such  as  to  justify  an  improvement  in 
the  service.  A  surplus  has  been,  shown  regularly  for 
several  years.  The  common  limit  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  is  eleven  pounds.  Towards  this  goal  the  United 
States  are  moving  with  steady  tread.  Two  bills  were 
before  the  last  Congress,  the  aim  of  both  being  to  in- 
crease the  service  so  as  to  admit  of  the  sending  of  an 
eleven  pound  package,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rate  to 
one  cent  for  two  ounces.  Much  evidence  was  taken  by  a 
special  committee  and  wide  publicity  was  given  to  the 
information  collected.  Tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
strength  in  the  stock  argument  of  the  opponents  of 
cheaper  parcels  post.  They  urge  that  cheap  parcels  post 
is  possible  in  Europe  because  the  population  is  dense 
and  the  distances  short.  In  this  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, population  is  still  sparse  and  distances  long. 
These  conditions  no  doubt  exist  and  quite  possibly  will 
prevent  the  establis^hment  of  rates  as  low  as  those  obtain- 
ing in  Germany.  But  they  do  not  establish  a  case 
against  an  improvement  in  the  present  system.  More- 
over, the  very  conditions  mentioned  present  phases  which 
are  highly  favorable  to  a  better  system.  Owing  to  the 
sparseness  of  population  the  post  offices  and  postal  ears 
are  not  for  the  most  part  working  to  their  full  capacity. 
They  could  give  an  additional  service  without  adding 
greatly  to  the  number  of  employees  or  the  wage  charge. 
In  other  words  the  output  could  be  increased  Avithout 
adding  to  the  overhead  expenses.  This  point  is  very 
strong  in  the  case  of  the  recently  established  rural 
delivery  routes.  Here  a  wagon  is  necessary  which  could 
carry  parcels  to  the  farmers  along  the  route  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  It  would  be  just  one 
more  means  of  bringing  the  advantages  of  the  city  to  the 
door  of  the  farmer.  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  accomplishments,  the  bringing  of  the 
farmer's  produce  to  the  table  of  the  city  dweller.  So 
many  and  various  are  the  advantages  flowing  from 
cheap  and  efficient  parcels  post  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  its  opponents  to  advance  a  far  stronger  case  than 
they  have  yet  done  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  heading  ofE 
a  measure  of  relief.  Parcels  post  as  they  have  it  in 
Europe  will  become  a  powerful  slogan. 


Industries  for  the  West. 

'"T^HB  day  of  big  orders  from  the  West  is  passed," 
A  said  a  manufacturer  recently.  He  referred  to 
the  condition  of  only  a  few  years  ago  when  western  mer- 
chants bought  once  or  at  most  twice  a  year  and  them- 
selves carried  the  stock  for  the  long  period.  They  now 
buy  their  goods  as  do  the  merchants  of  Quebec  or  On- 
tario, week  by  week  or  month  by  month.  The  manufac- 
turer who  is  not  on  the  spot,  with  his  travelers  calling 
regularly  and  bis  warehouse  or  branch  factory  near  at 
hand  to  fill  the  orders,  has  a  poor  chance  in  the  com- 
petition for  business.    A  new  phase  of  development  is 


just  opening  up  for  Western  Canada— ^an  industrial 
development  which  shall  be  complementary  to  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  preceding  period.  The 
cities  and  towns  west  of  the  lakes  have  already  developed 
a  momentum  which  has  broken  all  previous  records  in 
population  making.  In  the  past  this  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  the  result  of  the  inrush  of  those  classes  who  min- 
ister directly  to  the  needs  of  a  great  people,  store-keep- 
ers, professional  men,  salesmen  and  land  agents.  Now 
has  come  the  second  stage  of  progress,  the  establishment 
of  productive  industries.  In  Winnipeg,  Which  was  the 
first  city  in  the  middle  west  to  become  a  distributing 
centre,  a  great  wholesale  business  has  grown  up,  and 
eupplementary  to  this  has  developed  at  first  repair  shops 
and  later  branch  factories.  In  that  cdty  the  warehouses 
of  course  represent  Eastern  firms  which  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  carrying  a  stock  on  the  spot.  The  factories 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  branches  of  industries 
which,  having  been  established  in  the  East,  have  accepted 
the  situation  as  they  have  found  it  and  have  commenced 
making  western  goods  for  western  people.  A  glance  at 
the  names  of  the  companies  operating  in  Winnipeg  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this.  The  tide  is  flowing  fast.  In 
the  future  throughout  the  West  industrial  growth  will 
not  come  so  much  from  new  industries  being  started  as 
from  branch  factories  being  established  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  East  who  have  already  experienced  the 
greatness  of  that  market.  An  increasing  number  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  will,  from  now  on,  be  setting 
up  places  of  business  in  one  of  the  numerous  cities  which 
have  transportation  and  power  facilities  to  offer.  Tall 
chimneys  will  mark  the  coming  of  eastern  manufacturers 
to  western  consumers. 


The  Basis  of  Prosperity. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  that  120,000  settlers 
from  the  United  States  entered  Canada  last  year. 
They  brought  with  them  property  and  cash  to  a  value 
of  $20,000,000.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  business 
continues  good  in  Canada,  while  it  is  slack  in  the  United 
States.  The  settlement  of  the  West  is  proving  of  inestim- 
able value  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  West 
itself  it  is  making  possible  the  building  of  new  railway 
lines,  the  bringing  of  all  sections  within  reach  of  many 
institutions  of  civilization,  and  the  extending  of  the  area 
of  commerce  so  as  to  make  trade  both  easy  and  profit- 
able. For  the  East  it  creates  continually  new  markets. 
With  the  filling  in  ot  the  vacant  places  a  breadth 
develops  which  is  needed  in  filling  out  the  nation.  Can- 
ada has  extent.  What  is  most  urgently  needed  now  is 
depth.  A  new  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
yearly  will  soon  give  us  that  compactness  which  we 
desire.  The  past  summer  has  not  been  a  good  one  for 
the  western  farmers.  A  particularly  promising  spring 
and  summer  were  turned  into  a  wet  and  unfavorable 
autumn,  with  the  result  that   much  grain  was  not 
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threshed  at  all,  and  that  which  was  threshed  was  of  in- 
ferior grades.  A  compensating  feature  comes  in  the 
fact  that  the  lower  grades  are  commanding  a  much  bet- 
ter price  than  was  at  first  expected.  The  outcome  may 
not  be  an  unqualified  evil.  The  danger  of  a  system  of 
agriculture  w'herein  the  whole  year's  profits  depend  upon 
the  success  of  a  single  crop  is  obvious.  Every  farmer 
becomes  a  gambler,  and  betting  against  an  early  frost  is 
of  doubtful  wisdom.  The  necessity  of  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  mixed  farming  has  been  brought  home  this  year. 
That  will  come  with  experience.  ^Meantime  with  a  great 
increase  in  population,  with  the  farmers  equipped  with 
the  best  labor-saving  machinery  and  with  an  insatiable 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  Western  Canada 
has  a  brig'ht  future. 


City  Planning. 

AN  admirable  report  has  just  been  brought  in  by  the 
Civic  Committee  in  Toronto,  of  which  Sir  William 
Meredith  is  Chairman,  suggesting  large  schemes  for 
improving  the  city.  The  general  tenor  of  the  report  is 
suggestive  of  the  need  for  working  along  a  fixed  plan. 
At  present,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out  before,  streets 
and  parks  are  laid  out  to  suit  the  apparent  need  of  a  cer- 
tain locality  at  a  certain  time.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  co-ordination  between  the  parts.  No  parkways  or 
boulevards  connect  the  park  units.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous driveway  to  add  to  the  beauty  or  usefulness  of 
the  parts.  The  employment  of  a  good  landscape  gar- 
dener is  urged,  so  that  cognisance  may  be  taken  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  city  and  parks,  and  streets  may  be 
fixed  with  a  large  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  whole 
city.  With  a  plan  such  as  is  suggested  all  expenditures 
would  be  made  towards  the  ultimate  completion  of  a 
definite  scheme.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  for  park 
improvement  the  committee  recommend  the  estaiblish- 
ment  of  a  Federal  Square,  which  will  be  the  location  for 
Dominion  Grovernment  buildings,  including  a  new  post 
ofBce,  which  it  is  recognized  must  soon  be  conceded  to 
Toronto.  From  this  Federal  Square,  which  would  be 
flanked  by  the  'City  Hall  and  Osgoode  Hall,  would  run  a 
broad  thoroughfare  to  Front  Street,  where  the  proposed 
Union  Depot  is  expected  to  be  built.  Running  north- 
west would  be  a  diagonal  street.  The  value  of  diagonal 
streets  has  scarcely  been  appreciated  heretofore.  The 
absolute  waste  of  time  resulting  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  street  location  is  enormous.  To  get  north-east  or 
north-west  one  has  to  travel  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  citizens  are  compelled  to 
take  this  circuitous  route  daily.  For  years  the  desir- 
ability of  cutting  through  the  city  in  both  directions  has 
been  pointed  out  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
civic  improvement.  So  far  the  problem  has  been  too  big 
for  the  men  at  the  head  of  civic  affairs.  The  time  is 
approaching  when  the  citizen  body  as  a  whole  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  good  town  planning  in  all  its  parts 


and  will  force  the  governing  body  to  progress.  The 
work  of  such  bodies  as  that  over  which  Sir  William 
Meredith  presides  is  doing  much  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment. 


The  Talue  of  Adyertising'. 

WITH  the  first  of  January  the  newspapers  of  Can- 
ada commended  the  biggest  advertising  cam- 
paign which  has  ever  been  inaugurated  in  this  country. 
It  is  advertising  for  advertising,  and  will  consist  in 
educating  the  producer  up  to  tlie  advantages  which 
accrue  from  advertising.  On  the  other  hand  the  con- 
sumer will  be  sliown  the  advisability  of  buying  goods  that 
are  advertised,  goods  which  carry  a  brand  and  which 
accordingly  are  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard.  This 
side  of  salesmanship  has  not  so  far  received  the  atten- 
tion which  is  its  due.  Day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  the  people  of  Canada  from  one  coast  to  another 
are  treated  to  a  perfect  gorge  of  United  States  advertise- 
ments. The  magazines  and  weekly  papers  coming  from 
the  United  States  liave  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
papers  published  in  this  country.  These  carry  great 
advertising  sections  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  advertise- 
ments are  attractive,  strong  and  compelling.  What  is 
the  result  ?  That  in  many  lines  specific  articles  of  United 
States  manufacture  are  as  familiar  to  the  consumers  of 
Canada  as  similar  articles  made  in  Canada  are  un- 
familiar. Under  the  circumstances  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  which  the  average  consumer  will  buy.  Price  and 
place  of  manufacture  are  not  the  deciding  factors  in  a 
purchase.  Knowledge  of  the  article,  familiarity  with  its 
peculiar  merits,  these  are  what  count,  and  they  are 
impressed  on  the  public  mind  only  by  advertising.  A 
dozen  examples  of  Canadian  made  goods  which  have 
won  immense  success  through  advertising  wdll  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  In  soaps,  food  products,  fountain 
pens,  and  other  lines,  certain  manufacturers  have  made 
the  market  their  own.  How?  By  advertising  a 
"brand."  How  many  others  are  fighting  an  up-hill  fight 
because  their  products  are  not  known  as  well  as  those 
of  their  competitors.  Aggressive  publicity  work  must  be 
used  against  the  aggressiveness  of  foreign  manufacturers. 


The  Business  Tax. 

THE  hardship  which  a  business  tax  can  impose  upon 
industry  increases  as  cities  approach  metropolitan 
size.  It  not  only  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  business  man, 
but  also  forces  him  to  contribute  indirectly  to  the  mush- 
room fortune  of  the  land  speculator.  The  citizen  who 
owns  vacant  land  pays  taxes  on  its  assessed  value.  The 
citizen  who  owns  a  shop  or  factory  is  assessed  for  the 
value  of  his  land  and  building,  and  also  pays  taxes  for 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  his  business ,  That  is,  if  the 
vacant  land  of  the  former  is  worth  $50,000,  he  pays 
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taxes  on  that  amount;  but  if  the  latter  owns  a  factory 
worth  $50,000,  and  operates  it  instead  of  letting  it  stand 
idle,  he  is  assessed  on  160  per  cent,  of  its  value,  or 
$80,000.  This  constitutes  a  strange  state  of  affairs.  The 
manufacturer  who  invests  his  capital  in  productive  in- 
dustry, and  whose  ingenuity  and  lahor  extends  the 
prosperity  of  a  city,  is  heavily  taxed  for  his  services  to 
the  community;  while  the  land  speculator,  whose  hold- 
ings are  increased  in  value  by  the  activity  of  the  manu- 
facturer, escapes  his  just  proportion  of  the  burden. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  OAvner  of  a  vacant  lot  is  in  busi- 
ness. He  invests  capital  and,  as  the  city  grows,  he  re- 
ceives a  profit.  He  differs  from  the  bona  fide  business 
man  in  that  he  is  spared  the  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, which  surely  cannot  be  construed  into  an  argu- 
ment from  exempting  his  activity,  or  profitable  passivity, 
from  taxation.  In  justice  to  the  manufacturer,  the  busi- 
ness tax  should  be  reduced. 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

SIK  EDMUND  WALKEE,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  in  his  address  to  the  anniuil 
meeting  of  the  bank,  gave  a  condensed  analysis  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  status  of  Canada  which  created 
widespread  interest.  He  stated  that  we  must  enlarge  the 
volume  of  products  for  export  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
equitable  balance  of  trade  than  last  year,  when  onr  im- 
ports exceeded  our  exports  by  $175,000,000.  His  warn- 
ings that  we  must  conserve  our  credit,  must  guard  against 
the  reckless  creation  of  mergers,  should  avoid  the  undue 
extension  of  municipal  and  Government  ownership  and 
should  look  askance  at  real  estate  booms,  illustrate  the 
conservatism  which  has  done  much  to  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  banker.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Alexander  Laird. 
General  Manager,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  net  profits 
amount  to  $2,305,409,  being  $467,344  greater  than  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  j^roviding  a  return  of  21.76  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 


Developing  Victoria's  Harbor. 

THE  citizens  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  hope  that  before  the 
new  year  is  far  advanced  a  programme  of  develop- 
ment will  be  commenced  which  will  make  the  harbor  of 
that  city  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
manufacturing  and  shipping  industries  are  much  elated 
in  consequence,  as  trade  has  been  heavily  handicapped 
l)y  the  lack  of  adequate  harbor  facilities.  Mr.  Coste, 
formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  improvement 
of  the  ports  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Montreal,  has  been 
inspecting  the  harbor  of  Victoria  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining what  should  be  done  for  the  protection  of  ocean 
vessels  and  for  the  convenience  of  ships  plying  along 


the  coast.  This  will  probably  result  in  a  programme 
for  both  the  outer  and  inner  harbors,  which  )nay  be 
started  immediately,  but  wliich  will  retiuire  some  years 
to  complete.  This  scheme  will  include  one  breakwater, 
perhaps  two,  and  will  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
money,  whicli  the  people  of  Victoria  naturally  judge 
would  be  justifiable  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
harbor  to  Canadian  commerce. 


Workmen's  Compensation. 

THE  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  an 
article  in  this  issue  on  the  problem  of  compen- 
sating workmen  for  injuries  received  while  pursuing  in- 
dustrial occupations,  by  Mr.  Wegenast,  Legal  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  ques- 
tion is  of  vital  importance  to  every  employer  of  labor. 
Many  men  have  puzzled  over  it  and  no  one  has  found  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Mr.  Wegenast  points  out  that  all  the 
compensation  systems  in  the  history  of  industry  can  be 
included  in  the  following  classification:  individual  lia- 
bility, collective  liability  and  state  liability.  He  prefaces 
his  investigation  by  taking  the  high  ground  that  "for 
reasons  both  humanitarian  and  economic  the  prevention 
of  accidents  should  be  a  prime  consideration."  Com- 
pensation, he  says,  should  be  associated  with  a  system  of 
inspection  and  special  education  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
vention. It  should  be  provided  in  every  case  of  injury 
without  the  onus  of  proof  resting  on  the  workman.  Com 
jiensation  should  be  in  the  form  of  substitution  for 
wages  lost,  and  should  be  granted  to  all  classes  of  labor- 
ers. It  should  be  constant,  permanent,  definite,  ascer- 
tainable, economical,  efficient  and  free  of  "red  tape." 
In  his  opinion,  individual  liability  systems  violate  almost 
all  the  above  principles,  in  addition  to  being  wasteful  in 
the  extreme,  and  conducing  toward  litigation.  The 
systems  of  collective  liability  and  state  liability  have 
proved  to  be  satisfactory,  he  says,  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Owing  to  the  actuarial  and  economic 
complexities  of  the  problem,  he  urges  upon  the  Ontario 
Legislature  the  necessity  of  careful  investigation  and 
consideration  before  any  system  is  finally  adopted,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Province  will  be  able  to  "afford  a 
permanent  and  satisfactory  solution." 


Appointment  of  Fire  Marshals. 

THE  Ontario  Legislature  will  find  difficulty  in  re- 
fusing the  joint  requests  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  Provincial  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  the  Association  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  the  Boards  of  Trade  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Provincial  Fire  Marshal.  The  duties  of  such  an  offi- 
cial and  his  assistants  would  be  to  examine  into  the 
cause  of  every  disastrous  fire,  and  to  inspect  premises 
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witli  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  eonil)u.stion.  I'nder 
tlie  direction  of  Fii'e  Chief  Thompson,  of  Toronto,  who 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which 
will  wait  upon  the  Legislature,  the  necessity  of  such 
action  is  being  impressed  upon  the  public.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  approached  several  times  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  has  always  turned  aside  deputations  witli 
the  plea  that  no  funds  were  available  to  establish  tlie 
required  system.  It  is  pointed  out,  liowever,  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  Provincial  Police.  On  the  whole, 
Ontario  is  a  law-abiding  Province,  and  tliere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Fire  ^larshal,  with  a  good 
organization  and  competent  assistants,  would  do  more  to 
prevent  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  tliau  the 
Provincial  Police.  The  great  fire  waste  in  North  America 
has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Fire  ^larshals  in 
numy  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  experience 
proves  that  their  vigilance  and  intelligence  save  nuich 
more  than  tlie  cost  of  their  maintenance.  On  material 
grounds  alone  the  establisliment  of  a  provincial  fire 
prevention  and  investigation  system  would  be  justified ; 
but  when  tlie  desirability  of  saving  life  is  tal<en  into 
account,  legislation  becomes  imperative. 


The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. 

THE  annual  report  of  tlie  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
as  presented  to  the  shareholders  by  the  General 
Manager,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hebden,  shows  that  the  net  profit  of 
the  year,  after  payment  of  charges,  rebates  on  discount-, 
interest  on  deposits,  and  making  full  provision  for  bad 
or  doubtful  debts,  amounted  to  .$1,1?9,.j81.03,  wliicli  witii 
the  balance  of  $99,297.15  brought  forward  from  Xoveniber 
30th,  1910,  made  a  total  of  $1,278,878.18.  In  speaking  of 
this  gratifying  state  of  the  bank's  affairs  the  President, 
Sir  H.  Montagu  Allan,  pointed  out  that,  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  the  dividend  to  10  per  cent.,  $100,000  had  been 
written  off  the  Bank  Premises  Account  ;  $50,000  had  been 
added  to  the  Officers'  Pension  Fund  ;  $50,000  had  been 
placed  in  the  Eeserve  Fund,  and  $58,878.18  had  been  car- 
ried forward  to  next  year's  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  In 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  business,  the 
directors  are  issuing  $1,000,000  worth  of  new  stock". 


A  Year  of  Works. 

THE  year  1912  will  be  a  record  year  for  public  and 
semi-public  works  in  Canada.  The  railways  will 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  provide  for  the  approaching 
increase  in  national  trade  and  commerce.  In  this  re- 
spect no  owner  of  railways  will  be  more  active  than  the 
Dominion  Grovemment.  The  "Mountain"  and  "East- 
ern" sections  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  be  driven 
far  towards  completion.  Progress  will  be  made  on  the 
preliminary  construction  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway 


and  the  task'  of  adjusting  the  traffic  of  the  Intercolonial 
to  tliat  of  the  roads  recently  leased  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  will  no  doubt  lie  performed  satisfactorily. 
The  proposed  extensions  to  the  Teraiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway  will  be  carried  out  in  part  by  the 
Ontario  Government,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  already  suc- 
cessful road.  The  transportation  companies  are  am- 
bitious to  maintain  the  government  standard  of  activity. 
The  C.  P.  R.  will  begin  to  spend  about  six  million  dol- 
lars in  Toronto,  and  the  C.  N.  R.  contemplate  huge 
expenditures  in  ^Montreal.  Navigation,  express,  tele- 
gi'a]ih  and  telephone  companies  are  improving  and  en- 
larging their  systems  in  order  to  keep  the  pace.  1912 
may  also  set  a  record  for  municijial  works.  The  towns 
and  cities  of  Canada  are  growing  at  a  remarkable  rate, 
as  the  following  examples  indicate: 


City.                      i'op.  in  19(11.  Pop.  inlDll.  Inereaso. 

Montreal   207.7:50  406,197  198,467 

Toronto   208,040  :^76,240  168,200 

Winnipeg                       42,.340  135,430  93,090 

Vancouver                      27,010  100,333  73,323 

Calgary                          4,097  43.730  39,639 

Sa.skatoon                          113  12,002  11,889 


Although  Toronto  has  just  completed  a  trunk  sewer 
costing  $2,200,000,  and  a  filtration  plant  co.sting  .$750,- 
000,  and  has  spent  $2,750,000  on  a  hydro-electric  sys- 
tem, and  $800,000  on  storm  sewers,  and  is  spending 
$1,100,000  on  civic  car  lines,  the  ratepayers  at  the  recent 
municipal  elections  cheerfully  voted  $2,200,000  to  com- 
l)lefe  the  hydro-electric  system.  This  is  only  one  example 
of  municipal  construction.  From  Montreal,  from  the  ris- 
ing towns  of  New  Ontario,  from  the  wonderful  village-to- 
eify  communities  of  the  West  come  similar  reports  of 
energy,  enterprise  and  expenditure.  Canadian  manufac- 
furei's  must  he  pre])ared  to  fill  or  deliver  big  orders  in 
1912. 


GROWING 


Keep  the  Ball  a-rolling,  Robert 
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EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Business  Transacted  National  in  Scope,    Test  Case  to  be  Proceeded  with  in  British 
Columbia,    Orders  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission. 


Mr.  Roibt.  McLaughlin,  Vice-Pres'M'en.t  for  Ontario,  occu- 
pied the  chair  at  the  Decennbor  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Coumcil,  whiich  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Traders 
Bank  on  Decemtoer  14th,  at  2  p.m.  There  were  also  present, 
— G-.  iF.  Bemson,  Montreal;  'Henry  Bertram,  Dundas;  Geo. 
Brigden,  Toroiuto;  W.  P.  Colhoe,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Coulter,  Inger- 
S'Oill;  :Honouria;bile  E.  J.  Davis,  Newmarket;  W.  L.  Edmonds, 
Toronto;  J.  P.  Ellis,  Toronifco;  P.  W.  Ellis,  Toronto;  John 
Finstbrook,  Toronto;  Atwell  Fleming,  Toronto;  J.  H.  Fryer, 
Gait;  W.  K.  George,  Toronto;  iSam  Harris,  Toronto;  S.  R. 
Hart,  Toronto;  Jas.  IJitister,  Toronto;  C.  B.  Lowndeis,  To- 
ronto; J.  S.  McKinnon,  Toronto;  J.  A.  McMahon,  Hamilton; 
Geo.  H.  Oiney,  Montreal;  A.  T.  Reid,  Toronto;  J.  D.  Rol- 
lanid,  Moimtreal;  W.  H.  Rowley,  Hull;  J.  E.  Ruby,  Smith's 
Falls;  T.  A.  RuBsell,  Toronto;  Geo.  W.  Sadler,  Montreal;  W. 
T.  Samipson,  Gananoaue;  Alex.  Saundens,  Goderich;  J.  R. 
Shaw,  Woodstock;  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  Toronto;  R.  Thomson, 
Paris;  W.  B.  Tindall,  Toronto;  H.  J.  Waddle,  Hamilton;  and 
Geo.  W.  Watts.,  Toronto. 

The  minutes  of  the  Novem'ber  meeting,  as  published  in 
Industeial  Canada,  were  taken  as  read. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

In'  the  absence  of  Mr.  Booth,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
was  presented  .by  the  Secretary.  It  showed  receipts  for  the 
month  of  $5,478.92  and  dis'bursements  of  $4,71'6j37,  leaving 
a  toalance  on  hand,  including  the  'balance  carried  forward 
from  October,  of  $10,363.72. 

On  motion  of  iMessrs.  Bertram  and  Wadd'ie  the  report  was 
received  and  adopted. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  report  of  'tlhe  Finance  Oommittee,  read  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
MiCKinnon,,  recommend'ed  the  payment  .of  accounts  for  the 
month  totalling  $3,340.10.  It  also  recommended  the  imme- 
diate voting  of  apprapriations  for  future  extenision.s,  all  of 
which.  It  wajs  explained,  could  fbe  met  out  of  the  current 
revenue  from  memhe-rship  fees. 

As  regards  a  Weistern  Secretary,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  nothing  toe  done  until  the  toy-laws  had  been 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  sutostantial  increase  in  'the 
memtoership  fees. 

On  motion  of  Messris.  J.  iS.  McKinnon  and  J.  R.  Shaw  the 
report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Advisory  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Oommittee  was  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  George.  It  began  with  a  statem-ent  of  estimates 
for  1911-12,  showing  the  items  thajt  would  necessarily  have 
to  toe  increased  providing  ttie  work  of  the  Association  were 
to  toe  efficiently  handled.  These  estimates  represented,  on 
the  w'hole,  an  increase  of  mjore  than  $14,000  over  the  ex- 
penditure for  li910-lili.  Jin  view  of  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  $5,000  of  this  could  to©  met  out  of  the  ourrient  revenue 
from  memtoershiip  fees,  the  Committee  suggested  that  the 
fees  sfhould  \he  increased  in  conformity  with  a  schedule  that 
would  yield  the  revenue  necessary. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  'the  report,  Mr.  George  stated 
that  the  Committee  had  gone  carefully  into  the  estimates. 


and  that  they  were  under  rather  than  over  the  mark  of  what 
was  really  required.  He  cited  the  need  of  a  Western  Secre- 
tary as  one  which  really  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  at  once. 
Consideriuig  the  toenefits  at  present  derived  by  the  member- 
ship at  large  .from  the  Association's  work,  he  oomsideried 
the  fees  extremely  moderate.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  many  objections  to  a  large  fee,  even  though  it  were 
not  iproposed  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Association's  work; 
considerinig,  however,  the  large  increase  of  efficiency  which 
would  follow  the  raising  of  ,  the  fees,  toe  believed  that  mem- 
bers would  agree  to  the  advance  almost  unanimously. 

Suggestions  mere  advanced  toy  Mr.  Sampson  and  Mr. 
Harris,  advocatinig,  resipectively,  the  fixing  of  the  fee  by  pay 
roll  and  toy  output,  instead  of  toy  the  number  of  employees. 
Mr.  Rowley  aJlso  suggested  that  the  fee  for  second  mem- 
berships  shiould  toe  consideraJbly  more  than  the  amount  shown 
on  the  schedule.  None  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  moved 
to  amend  the  report,  consequently  its  adoption,  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Russell,  was  carried. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  following  matters  were  dealt  with  in  the  report  of 
Che  Parliamemtary  Committee,  as  read  toy  its  Chairman,  Mr 
W.  B.  Tindall:— 

Test  Case  in  British  Columbia. 

Your  Committee  have  given  most  careful  consideration 
to  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  making  a  final  recommendation 
to  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  question  of  toringing  or 
supporting  a  test  case  upon  the  validity  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Companies  Act  as  representing  a  ■  type  of  legislation 
adopted  in  recent  years  iby  most  of  the  provinces  of  irrita- 
ting restriction  npon  inter-provinci'al  trade  througihout 
Canada.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  first  Act  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  eleven  years  ago,  one  iprovince  after  another 
has  introduced  more  drastic  legiislation,  prompted  in  many 
cases  by  a  spirit  of  retaliation',  with  the  result  that  those 
Acts  mow  form  a  conisideraible  harrier  to  inter-iprovincial 
tr'ade  and  a  menace  to  sound  tousiness  conditions.  The 
opinion  is  freely  held  in  legal  circles  that  the  Acts,  in  some 
of  their  aspects  lat  all  events,  are  ultra  vires  of  the  provin- 
cial ilegislatures,  but  in  the  absence  of  judicial  decisions  the 
question  remains  O'pen,  and  it  is  imiposBitole  to  advise  in  any 
particular  case  without  the  risk  of  involving  a  company  in 
litigation  up  to  ttoe  Privy  Council.  The  Leg'al  Department 
is  in  touch  with  hundreds  of  companies  among  our  mem- 
bers who  are  awaiting  a  determination  of  the  issue  toefore 
deciding  imiportant  questions  with  resipect  to  their  corporate 
organization.,  and  thes'e  questions  involve  in  many  cases  not 
only  thousands  of  dollars  of  expense  but  imiportant  questions 
of  policy. 

In  view  of  this  and  other  weighty  considerations  your 
Committee  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  for 
this  Asisociation  to  supiport  or  bring  a  case  in  the  British 
Columtolia  courts  upon  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  that  pro- 
vince in  which  the  whole  question  of  the  validity  of  this 
class  of  legislation  shall  toe  raised.  In  toringing  such  a  case 
your  Committee  have  reason  to  toelieve  that  such  a  case 
would  be  supported  toy  the  Department  of  .Justice  of  the 
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Dominion.  The  Council  has  on  two  former  occasions  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal  of  bringung  such  a  test  case,  and 
this  approval  has  been  further  supported  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of 
the  test  case  in  the  lower  courts  will  not  exceed  $1,500,  and 
an  equal  amount  will  probaibly  be  sufficient  to  take  the  case 
to  the  Privy  Council,  unless  specially  expensive  counsel  fees 
should  be  involved. 

Patent  Office  Reform. 

This  question  was  discussed  to  some  extent  in  view  of 
the  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  to  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council.  It  was  thougiht  that  any  action 
on  the  part  of  your  Committee  should  be  deferred  until  after 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  special  articles  in  "  Industrial 
Canada "  and  the  discussions  thereon.  Your  Committee  is 
in  the  meantime  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Department  at 
Ottawa  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  upon  what  lines  it  may 
be  desirable  to  proceed  in  the  future. 

Copjriglit  Act. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  new  Copyright 
Act  having  been  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  there  is 
some  probability  of  a  new  Act  being  introduced  at  Ottawa 
possibly  along  the  lines  of  the  Act  introduced  at  the  last 
session.  If  such  an  Act  should  be  adopted  it  would  involve 
inipontant  changes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  copyright 
in  this  country.  Your  Committee  is  keeping  m  close  touch 
with  the  matter,  and  will  duly  inform  those  members  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  of  the  Act  as  soon  as  any  movement 
is  made. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  Mr.  Tindall  sitated 
that  so  far  as  the  British  Columbia  test  case  was  concerned, 
the  Committee  felt  that  the  Association  should  not  go  into 
it  at  all  unless  it  was  prepared  to  see  it  through,  regardless 
of  what  the  cost  might  be. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the 
liability  that  might  be  involved,  the  Association  should  get 
the  opinion  of  the  ibest  counsel  before  committing  itself. 
Mr.  John  Firstbrook,  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Russell 
concurred  in  this  view.  The  Manager  of  the  Department 
replied  that  a  number  of  opinions  had  already  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Sadler  was  in  favour  of  urging  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  press  its  reference  ibefore  th'e  Supreme  Court  claim- 
ing that  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  Federal  authorities  to 
protect  thedr  own  charters. 

After  some  further  explanations  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Department  the  Report  was  adapted  without  amendment,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  seconded  toy  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Watts. 

Transportation  Committee. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Manager  of  the 
Department,  the  Report  of  the  Transportation  Committee 
was  read  by  the  Secretary.  Aimong  other  matters  it  dealt 
with  the  following:  — 

Your  Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  deicided  that 
it  would  not  be  advisa'ble  to  take  any  action  in  this  matter, 
especially  in  view  of  the  recent  agitation  of  the  carriers  for 
a  general  increase  in  carload  minimums  carrying  with  it 
a  proportionate  increase  in  cars  over  36  ft.  6  in.  in  length. 

Liye  Stock  Contract. 

The  live  stock  shippers  of  Canada  met  in  Toronto  on  the 
9th  inst.,  in  resiponse  to  a  call  sent  out  by  the  Manager  of 
the  Department,  to  take  such  steps  as  were  deemed  necessary 


to  get  a  fair  and  reasonable  contract.  Representatives  of 
all  the  principal  live  stock  associations  of  Canada,  of  the 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  Governments  and  of 
shippers  and  packers  were  present. 

The  railways  were  met  on  the  11th.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  it  has,  we  believe,  been  made  clear  to  all  concerned 
that  the  present  and  propos'ed  live  stock  contracts  are  both 
unreasonable.  Those  interested  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
conditions  of  the  general  merchandise  bill  of  lading,  coupled 
with  the  conditions  apiplicahle  to  the  nature  of  the  traffic, 
should  not  govern.  A  strong  Committee,  of  which  the 
Manager  of  the  Department  is  Secretary,  has  been  appointed 
to  urge  for  a  reasonable  contract. 

This  is  pro'ba'bly  the  first  time  that  those  various  interests 
of  the  East  and  West  have  come  together  for  organization 
purposes.  After  the  meetings,  which  extended  lOver  two 
days,  the  Western  representatives  expressed  themselves  as 
very  well  pleased  with  the  progress  made. 

Orders  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 

(a)  Charges  for  the  Use  of  Refrigerator  Cars. 

The  Canadian  Freight  AssociaJtion  applied  to  the  Board 
in  September  last  for  the  approval  of  a  tariff  for  the  use  of 
refrigerator  cars  loaded  with  perisha'ble  freight  at  points 
west  of  and  including  Port  Arthur. 

It  was  proposed  to  leave  the  rate  ($1.00)  as  at  present 
for  the  first  two  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  authorized 
free  time.  For  the  next  succeediUig  two  days  the  charge 
proposed  was  $3.00  per  car  per  day  or  fraction  thereof,  and 
for  each  succeeding  day  thereafter  $4.00  per  car  per  day 
or  fraction  thereof. 

As  there  was  no  evide'nce  submitted  s'hiowing  to  what  ex- 
tent such  equipment  was  being  abused  in  the  manner  com- 
plained of,  the  Department  filed  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  with  ithe  result  that  the  application  was  dis- 
missed.   Interesited  member®  have  been  so  advised. 

(b)  Collection  and  Delivery  Services — ^Express  Companiest. 
As  previously  reported,  the  Commission  made  an  order 

requiring  the  companies  to  collect  and  deliver  traffic  where 
the  companies  have  collection  and  delive'ry  services,  at  and 
to  all  points  within  the  munioip'ail  fboundaries  of  such  places. 
This  order  lias  been  carried  out  literally  by  the  companies. 
They,  however,  were  given  leave  to  apiply  for  relief  where  it 
was  considered  unreasonable  to  require  collection  and  de- 
livery services.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of  the  order  was 
to  take  away  such  services  to  and  from  points  outside  of 
town  limits.  This  was  the  case  in  Walkervllle.  lOn  com- 
plaint of  one  of  our  mem'bers,  presented  toy  the  Department 
in  Toronto  in  October  last,  the  Board  ordered  that  the  ser- 
vice given  prior  to  the  general  order  of  ttoe  Board  toe  re- 
stored; that  is  to  say,  the  Board  has  directed  ithe  companies 
to  collect  and  deliver  express  freiglht  in  tlie  territory  in 
wihich  they  previously  gave  a  service,  although  outside  the 
muniicipal  tooumdary. 

(c)  Express  Graduate  Charges  on  Traffic  Carried  toy  Two 

Companies. 

The  following  order  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
yet  made  as  a  result  of  the  general  express  enquiry:  — 

MT  IS  ORDEREiD  as  follows: 

1.  Pending  disposition  by  the  Board  of  the  question 
of  joimt  tariffs,  shiipments  of  express  freight  sutoject  to 
graduate  charges  carried  toy  two  or  more  companies  in 
Canada  shall  be  charged  ithe  graduate  under  the  lowesi 
through  or  aggregate  rate  per  100  lbs.  to  the  destination 
thereof  on  such  companies  iines,  except  that  wtoen  the 
Ithrough  or  aggregate  rate  is  less  than  $2.00  per  100  Itos. 
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■tJbe  minimum  itihrough  charge  ishall  be  60  cents,  unless 
tJh>e  graduate  under  $2.00  is  lower,  in  which  case  the 
said  ilower  graduate  shall  be  the  miniimum  charge;  pro- 
vided tlhat  In  no  case  shall  tihe  ohange  on  lesis  than  100 
libs,  be  more  than  lOG  lbs.  at  the  through  rate,  nor  more 
than  tlh'e  sum  of  the  local  graduate  charges.  If  a  joint 
through  merchandise  rate  is  pu'blisihed,  the  graduate 
shall  'be  under  such  joint  rate. 

2..  The  comipaiiies  shall  suibmit,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  'a  proof  supplement  to  the  express  classifica- 
tion  for  Canada,  C.  R.C.  No.  2,  makling  such  changes 
therein  as  may  be  necessary  to  comiply  with  paragraph 
1  of  this  Order,  the  said  proof  to  toe  submitted  within 
two  weeltis  from  the  issue  of  this  Order. 

3.  The  companies  shall  forthwdth  arrange  for  the 
cancellation  of  paragrapih  (/;■)  of  Rule  No.  8  of  the  Official 
Express  Cassiification  No.  21. 

4.  The  companies  sihall,  with  reasonable  despatch, 
prepare  joint  tariffs  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  handed  down  on  the  24th  day  of  December, 
1910,  for  all  traffic  which  is  to  pass  over  any  continuous 
route  in  Canada  operated  by  two  or  more  companies." 

This  means  an  average  reduction  of  a'bout  25  per  cent, 
in  rates  to  and  from  -exclusive  points,  and  lit  goes  a  long  way 
to  iput  S'ucih  poinits  on  the  same  footing  as  competitive  points. 

Probably  85  per  cent,  of  express  freight  traffic  carried 
conslisits  of  sanall  parcels  sutoject  to  the  charges  provided 
for  in  the  graduated  tables. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  given  out  on  December  24, 
1910,  the  companies  were  directed  to  publish  through  joint 
rates  on  the  'basis  of  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
locale.  When  these  tariffs  come  into  effect  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  graduate  charges  may  be  looked  for. 

Regiua  Rate  Case. 

This  case  was  reported  to  the  Annual  'Convention.  Briefly 
—the  city  of  Reg'ina  applied  to  the  Board  for  an  order  direct- 
ing the  railways  to  reduce  thelir  class  rates  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  Regina,  so  as  to  place  Regina  o'n  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Winnipeg,  and  the  Board  so  ordered.  The  railways 
objected  to  the  flnidings  of  the  Board  upon  the  ground  that 
the  rates  to  and  'between  points  in  ManitO'ba  were  'held  'down 
by  an  agr-eement  made  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Mianitoba  'Railway  C'ompany  and  'the  Province  of  Manitoba 
in  1888,  and  should  not  be  used  in  determining  rates  from 
Eastern  points  to  Regina. 

Leave  was  granted  to  ap'peal  to  the  'Supreme  Court  on 
this  groun'd.  We  bave  just  been  advised  that  judgment  has 
been  given  unaninrously  'dis'm'isBing  the  appeal  from  the 
order. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  new  tariffs  ordered  by  the 
Com^mlission  will  be  issued  forthwith. 

Commercial  Travellers'  Trunks. 

Some  of  the  railways  filed  with  the  Railway  Commis'sion 
tariffs  limiting  the  size  of  truntos  to  45  inches  'after  July  Ist, 
1912.    'The  item  in  the  tariffs  reads  as  follows:  — 

(0)  OOiMMEiNOING  JULY  1,  1912,  and  continuing 
until  an'd  including  June  3fl,  1914,  for  any  piece  of  bag- 
gage of  any  class  (except  immigrant  baggage  checked 
at  port  of  landing)  the  greatest  dimension  of  which  ex- 
ceeds forty-five  (46)  inches,  there  will  be  an  additional 
charge  for  etich  -additional  inch  equal  to  the  charge  for 
ten  (10)  pounds  of  excess  baggage. 

(b)  OOiM'MBNCING  JULY  1,  1914,  for  any  piece  of 


baggage  of  any  class  (except  immigrant  baggage  checked 
at  port  of  landing),  the  greatest  dimension  of  which  ex- 
ceeds forty  (40)  inches,  there  will  be  an  additional 
charge  for  e'ach  additional  inch  equal  to  the  charge  for 
tein  (10)  pounds  of  excess  baggage. 

(c)  'CO'MMBNCING  JULY  1,  1912,  no  piece  of  baggage 
of  any  class  (except  immigrant  baggage  checked  at  port 
of  lan'ding) ,  the  greatest  dimension  of  which  exceeds 
seventy  (70)  inches,  will  be  transported  in  regular  bag- 
gage car  service. 

On  application  of  the  Association  the  Conrmisslion  has 
made  an  order  suspending  these  tariffs  "  sine  die "  until  all 
interested  parties  Can  be  heard. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ditional charge  for  each  additional  inch  ov&r  45  inches  will 
be  equal  to  the  Charge  for  10  pounds  of  excess  baggage. 

Some  of  the  orgamizations  in  the  United  S'tates  have  'ac- 
cepted these  proposed  regulations  limiting  the  size  of  trunks 
carried  free  to  45  inches,  with  the  usual  weight  limitation, 
but  the  charge  for  each  additional  inch  is  equivalent  to  the 
rate  of  5  pounds  of  excess  baggage.  This  rule  comes  into 
effect  in  the  United  States  on  July  1st,  the  same  as  proposed 
in  Canada. 

Interested  members  are  r-eque'S'ted  to  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Department,  sitating  fully  their  objections,  if  any, 
and  reasons  therefor  to  the  new  regulations.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Commisision  will  'set  the  matter  down  for  hearing 
at  an  early  date.  The  Manager  'should  be  in  a  iposition  to 
state  fully  what  objections,  if  any,  there  are  to  the  'proposed 
changes. 

On  conicluding  the  reading  of  the  report  the  Secretary 
read  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Gommittee,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  Association  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  live  stock  men 
together,  an'd  that  it  s'hould  consider  itself  happy  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  'of  'serving  these  men.  He  felt  that  the 
services  of  the  Association  in  this  connection  would  go  a 
long  way  'towards  rehabilitating  the  organization  in  the  eyes 
of  Western  farmers. 

On  'motion  of  Mes'srs.  J.  F.  Ellis  and  Henry  Bertram  the 
report  was  received  and  adopted. 

"  Industrial  Canada "  and  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee. 

The  following  matters  were  'dealt  with  in  the  report  of 
the  "  Industrial  'Canada  "  and  Commercial  Intelligence  'Com- 
mittees, as  presented  by  Vice-Chairman  J.  P.  M.  Stewart:  — 

Financial  Statements. 

The  revenue  statement  for  the  November  issue  of  the 
paper  shows  surplus  earnings  of  $1,196.48,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  showing  for  a  single  month  the  paper  has  ever 
made.  For  the  four  mo'nths  ending  November  the  surplus 
earnings  are  $3,104.45,  being  over  $1,000  ahead  of  the  car- 
re'spouding  period  last  year,  'and  more  than  half  as  large 
as  for  the  entire  year  1910-1'91'1. 

"Industrial  Canada"  Scholarships. 

After  taking  the  advice  of  a  B'ub-committee,  who  have 
looked  carefully  into  the  matter,  it  has  been  decided  to  offer 
eleven  cash  prizes  for  competition  among  undergraduates  in 
seven  of  our  leading  Universities  and  'Colleges,  as  follows: — 
Two  prizes  each,  of  the  value  of  $©0  and  $30  respectively, 
to  Dal'housie,  Laval,  McGill  'and  Toronto  Universiities,  and 
one  prize  each  of  the  value  of  $50  to  Macdonald  College, 
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Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College.  The  prizes  will  be  open  for  competition  to  all 
undergraduates  of  these  institution®.  The  Faculty  of  each 
institution  will  be  asked  to  suggest  not  less  than  four  sub- 
jects of  an  industrial  or  economic  character,  suited  to  the 
capacity  and  experience  of  their  students,  and  the  prizes  will 
be  given  for  the  best  theses  written  .thereon.  The  subjects 
will,  of  course,  aM  have  to  be  approved  by  your  Committee. 
The  prizes  in  each  case  will  be  known  as  "  Industrial  Canada" 
Prizes,  and  the  prize-winning  theses  will  become  the  property 
of  the  Association  and  will  serve  as  special  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  paper  from  month  to  month. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  above  is  not  anything  like  as 
complete  a  programme  as  mdght  be  desired,  but  it  will  at 
least  suffice  for  a  beginning,  and  if  found  satisfactory  it  can 
be  made  to  include  other  institutions  next  year. 

Appoiiitiiit'iit  of  Editor. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
various  applicants  for  the  position  of  Editor  of  "  Industrial 
Canada"  it  was  decided  to  appoint  Mr.  .1.  T.  Stirrett. 

.\ustraliaii  Duty  Stainits. 

Since  the  report  on  the  above  matter  to  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, the  Australian  Government  have  intimated  that  they 
would  rather  deal  direct  with  the  Canadian  Government  than 
with  tlio  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  Neither  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  nor  the  Department  of 
Customs  at  Ottawa  is  willing  to  constitute  itself  the  distri- 
butor of  these  stamps,  but  they  offer  to  make  themselves 
accountable  to  the  Australian  Government  for  such  supplies 
as  they  will  send  over,  providing  this  Association  will  consti- 
tute itself  the  ddstributor  and  purchase  its  supplies  for  casto 
from  time  to  time  as  required.  Your  Committee  have  re- 
fused to  accept  any  of  these  stamps  for  distriteution  except 
on  a  purely  consignment  basis.  There  is  still  some  hope 
that  the  Australian  Government  will  agree  to  this  proposi- 
tion. If  they  do  your  Committee  will  endeavour  to  secure 
the  distribution  rights  for  Canada  of  other  countries  issuing 
duty  stamps. 

Aiiierieaii  Consul  at  Quebec. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  was  called  lasit  month 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  Consul  in  Quebec  was  going 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion  in  endeavouring  to  have 
the  contract  for  municipal  fire  fighting  appliances  awarded 
to  an  American  tenderer.  Without  going  into  details  it  may 
simply  be  stated  that  the  Consul  exerted  sufficient  influence 
to  have  the  report  of  -a  committee  recommending  Canadian 
equipment  referred  iback,  after  which  he  wrote  a  lengthy 
letter  to  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Council,  and  ap- 
peared 'before  the  Council  in  person  on  behalf  of  clients  from 
across  the  border. 

A  strong  appeal  to  keep  the  business  in  Canadian  chan- 
nels was  addresised  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  hy  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association,  and  your  Committee  are  pleased 
to  state  that  the  contract  as  fin-ally  awarded  gave  Canadians 
practically  all  the  business.  A  protest,  however,  has  been 
lodged  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  against 
allowing  such  tactics  to  be  pursued  'by  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  this  country,  and  it  is  understood  that 
representations  will  shortly  be  made  at  Washington  asking 
for  the  recall  of  the  Consul  in  question. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Committee. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  re- 
ported through  its  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis.    The  report. 


liowever,  was  not  far  enough  advanced  yet  to  justify  its 
puiblication. 

After  a  very  brief  discussion  the  report  was  adopted  with- 
out amendment,  on  motion  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  sieconded  by 
Mr.  John  Pirstbrook. 

Keceptiou  and  Jlemltersliip  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee, 
read  by  the  Secretary,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
following  applications:  — 

Amherst,  N.S.:  Rhodes,  Curry  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (A.  S.  Curry, 
'.'nd  menvber) ;  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.  (Geo.  T. 
Douglas,  'ivd  memher).  Berlin,  Out.:  Lang  Tanning  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Lewis  L.  Lang,  2nd  memher).  Danville,  Que. :  Danville  Chair 
&  Specialty  Co..  Ltd.,  chairs,  lawn  swings,  etc.  Drummondville, 
Que.:  0.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  boots  and  shoes.  Fort  William,  Out.: 
Geo.  H.  Matthews,  planing  mill  products.  Granby,  Que.:  Granby 
Elastic  Web  Co.,  Ltd.,  elastic  webs,  braids.  Halifax,  N.S.: 
Rhodes,  Curry  Co.,  Ltd.  (F.  L.  Piercey,  3rd  memher) ;  Barytes, 
Ltd.,  barytes;  Scotia  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Ltd.,  dairy  products. 
Hanover,  Out.:  Spiesz  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  sideboards,  tables, 
etc.  Montreal,  Que.:  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.  (V. 
G.  Curry,  4th  member)  ;  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.  (W. 
F.  Angus,  2nd  member);  Crown  Pants  Co.,  pants;  F.  X. 
Charbonneau  &  Co.,  hoots  and  shoes;  Henry  Morgan  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  furniture  and  fittings;  National  Bridge  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  bridges,  structural  steel;  Smart  Bag  Co.,  Ltd.  (Jno. 
T.  F.  Keeu'e,  3rd  member) ;  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  bridges, 
structural  steel;  Wingate  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Sackville,  N.B.:  Enterprise  Foundry  Co., 
stoves,  etc.  St.  Thomas,  Ont. :  Erie  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  agri- 
cultural implements.  Sault  Ste."  Marie:  Canadian  Logging 
Tool  Co.,  Ltd.,  lumbermen's  tools.  Sorel,  Que.:  Duhamel  & 
Frere,  boots  and  shoes.  ISouth  Bay,  N.B.:  Canada  Wooden- 
ware  Co.,  Ltd.,  pails,  tubs,  etc.  Toronto:  Beatty  Mfg.  Co., 
Ltd.,  children's  headwear;  Steele  Briggs  Seed  Co..  Ltd.,  paper 
bags,  cartons.  Welland,  Ont.:  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd. 
(W.  R.  Glasgow,  3rd  memher).  Westport,  Ont.:  Westport 
Woodworking  Co.,  church  and  school  furniture.  Windsor, 
Ont.:  Canadian  Detroit  Luhricator  Co.,  Ijtd.,  lubricators. 
Winnipeg,  Man.:  Henry  Birks  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (W.  M.  Carson, 
3rd  memher). 

Resignations. 

They  would  also  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  fol- 
lowing resignations,  for  reasons  as  shown:  — 

Brandon,  Man.:  Brandon  Implement  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
liquidation.  Chatham,  Ont. :  Chatham  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd., hougfht 
out  by  a  member.  Iberville,  Que.:  Canada  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd., 
being  wound  up.  Montreal:  Canada  Leather  Co.,  out  of 
business;  Hemsley  Mfg.  Co.  (R.  Hemsley,  2nd  memher), 
amalgamation;  Star  Oil  Co.,  out  of  business;  Gagnon  & 
Lachapelle,  no  reason  given;  Magnolia  Metal  Co.,  instruction 
from  U.  S.  head  office;  Swift,  Copland  &  Co.,  company  heing 
dissolved.  New  Glasgow,  N.S.:  Brown  Machine  Co.,  arrears 
of  fees.  Orangeville,  Ont.:  Superior  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Ltd.,  arrears  of  fees.  Quebec.  Que.:  Hill  Mfg.  Co.,  out  of 
business;  C.  Rochette,  arrears  of  fees.  Sherbrooke,  Que.: 
Thompson  &  Co.,  no  reason  given.  Smith's  Falls,  Ont.: 
Perrin  Plow  &  Stove  Co.,  Ltd.,  amalgamation.  Toronto,  Ont.: 
J.  Coulter  Co.  (M.  E.  Robins,  2nd  member).  Western  excur- 
sion; Dales,  Lrtd.,  bought  out  by  a  member;  Zenith  Mfg.  Co., 
Ltd.,  out  of  business.  West  Toronto,  Ont.:  D.  B.  Martin  Co., 
Ltd.,  transferred  to  Montreal. 

It  recommended  that  Sorel  be  included  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Montreal  Branch,  and  that  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  be  held  in  Montreal,  conforming  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Montreal  Executive  in  both  cases. 
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It  alisio  recommeii'ded  that  ipermiission  be  given  the  boot 
and  'Shoe  man-ufacturers  of  Ontario  to  form  themiselves  into 
a  seobi'on  lof  the  Association  under  the  terms  in  the  by-laws 
governing  trade  sectionis. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  excursion  to  the  West  Indies, 
it  was  stated  that  it  had  toeen  found  impiossible  to  secure 
a  boat  suitaJble  for  the  purp'osie  except  at  a  prohibitive  price, 
and  it  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  iproposal  toe  dropped 
for  the  present  at  ileast. 

On  motiion  of  Messrs'.  T.  A.  Russell  and  J.  D.  Rolland  the 
report  was  received  and  adoipted. 

Reports  of  the  Toronto  and  Montreal  Branches  were  taken 
as  read,  and  ordered  to  he  publisihed  in  "  Industrial  Canada." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  closing  -of  the  Montreal  Voters'  List  for  the  year  on 
December  Ist  showed  that  almost  450  joint  stock  companies 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  amendment  of  the  Charter  accord- 
ing them  the  priviiLege  to  vote  in  municipal  affairs.  From 
enquiries  since  received,  it  would  seem  that  a  numtoer  of 
com.panies,  ipartLcularly  those  with  chief  offices  outside  of 
the  city,  had  not  fully  realized  the  necessity  of  registering 
before  the  1st  of  December,  and  so  will  have  to  wait  another 
year  hefore  securinig  the  franchise.  Steps  are  being  taken 
this  year  to  secure  similar  privilege  for  companies  in  the 
adjacent  city  of  Maisonneuve. 

The  commercial  toodies  of  Montreal  have  again  taken  up 
the  matter  of  an  Industrial  Bureau  for  Montreal,  with  the 
Board  of  Control;  and  have  received  from  the  Controllers 
the  promise  to  take  personal  charge  of  all  enquiries  directed 
to  the  City  Hall,  and  thus  learn  what  the  actual  need  was 
for  suclh  a  Bureau. 

At  the  coming  session  of  the  Queibec  Legislature,  the 
Montreal  Branch  will  have  a  Bill  introduced  to  amend  the 
Quebec  Comipanies'  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  present  practice  of  certain  persons  who  prey 
upon  companies  which  have  inadvertently  failed  to  register, 
to  be  continued.  The  proposed  amendment  would  make  it 
necessary  for  persons  initiating  such  suits  to  secure  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney-General. 

With  regard  to  the  kindred  complaint  ariising  un'der  the 
requirements  of  the  OFederal  Comipanies'  Act  as  to  the  us© 
of  the  word  "  Limited,"  a  resolution  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  asking  for  similar  action  at  Ottawa. 

The  following  memhers  have  been  added  to  the  Branch 
Reception  and  Membershiip  'Committee,  of  which  'Col.  O.  A. 
Smart  is  Chairman: — Messrs.  J.  J.  MoGill,  S.  W.  Ewing,  B. 
Littler,  Howard  Murray,  Raoul  iLantlhier,  Frank  Pauze,  and 
A.  J.  Hart. 

Whe  regular  Quarterly  Meetinig  of  the  toranoh  will  prob- 
aljly  be  held  in  the  third  week  of  January.  It  has  'been  de- 
cided to  defer  the  formal  'banquet  'of  the  branch  until  later 
in  the  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TORONTO  BRANCH. 

A  Sub-Committee  of  your  Executive  is  actively  engaged 
in  conjunction  with  represientataves  of  other  to'usiness  organ- 
izati'ons  in  the  city  in  'devising  ways  and  means  for  e'ns'uring 
a  solution  of  the  ihousing  pnoblem  for  factory  employees  in 
this  city. 

Legislation  looking  to  this  end  will  be  introduced  at  the 
coming  sess'ion  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  and  as  a  meas'ure 
of  co-operation  from  ithe  'City  'Council  is  ip'ractically  assured, 


the  joint  committee  in  char'ge  feels  confident  'that  it  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  som'e  improvement  in  the  housing  con- 
ditions 'Of  Toronto.  A  fuller  report  will  ibe  presented  at  the 
January  meeting. 

Your  Executive  is  endeavouring  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  Medical  Health  Officer  where'by  he  will  permit  ice 
from  As'hbridge's  Bay  to  be  us'ed  for  cooling  purposes  only 
in  refrigerator  cars.  It  seems  that  some  of  this  ice  has  been 
used  for  'other  ipurposes,  and  as  a  result  the  Medical  Health 
Officer  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  prohibit  its  being  cut 
altogeither. 

Your  'Committee  made  representations  in  behalf  of  certain 
of  its  members  who  use  the  ice  in  cars,  and  is  hopeful  that 
some  provision  will  be  made  which  will  take  care  of  their 
complaint. 

The  Transportation  Department  is  representing  the  branch 
before  the  Railway  'Commission  in  the  matter  of  separation 
of  grades  at  North  Toronto,  in  which  severa)l  of  our  mem- 
bers are  interested,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  the  general 
enquiry  as  to  the  facilities  for  hau'dling  freight,  cartage, 
etc.,  in  this  city.  In  connection  with  the  latter  very  few  of 
the  members  of  the  'branch  have  entered  any  complaint  and 
your  Executive  will  not,  therefore,  make  any  general  repre- 
sentations against  the  Tr'ansportation  Companies. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Brush,  who  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  branch 
at  the  July  meeting,  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  that 
position,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Beer,  Vice-Chairman,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman  in  his  place;  Mr.  George  Brigden 
succeeding  Mr.  Beer  as  Vice-Chairman. 


BELGIUM'S  GROWING  COMMERCE. 

Belgium  is  undoubtedly  sh'Oiwing  remarkable  virality  boitli 
in  expiorts  'an>d  impiorts,  as  'inay  be  judgeid  by  the  fact  that  the 
foirmer  advanced  from  £1 08,698, 7i20  in  1909  to  £J32,,359,]2'0  in 
]9]0,  the  imports  going  -U'p  from  £148,17i,40;0  to  £17:0,597,7i60, 
while  the  figures  for  the  firist  halt  of  Iflll  point  to  a  funtJher 
record  this  year.  It  is  true  that  wool  and  'wheat  were  res'pon- 
sible  tor  over  33  millions  of  tJlie  imports,  'but  after  al'lowing  for 
these  and  the  imiiports  of  otiier  raw  or  partialliy  prepared 
materials,  there  is  a  very  -big  trade  in  miauufactured  articles. 
Machinery,  for  instance,  was  responsible  for  £1,594,040',  wihile 
chemical  products,  textile  goiods,  iron  and  S'teeil,  paper,  glass, 
pottery,  Ihardiware,  andi  niumeTons  other  items  are  being  im- 
ported in,  increasing  quamlities.  The  British,  participation 
shows  'a  ihealthy  advance,  being  third  on  the  list  with  £20,- 
669,040.— i?riHs7t  Export  Gazette. 


HONORS  FOR  MANUFACTURERS. 

Two  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
in  Quebec  have  recently  been  honored  by  appointments  to 
high  office  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

This  month  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Amyot,  President  of  the  Dominion 
Corset  Mfg.  Co.,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  province.  Hon.  Mr.  Amyot  is  past  Chairman 
of  the  Quebec  Branch  of  the  Association  and  past  Quebec 
Vice-President.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  wide 
business  experience  and  energetic  disposition  will  make  him 
a  decided  acquisition  to  the  Upper  House  of  the  Quebec  Legis- 
lature. 

'Some  time  earlier  Mr.  J.  Cleophas  Blouin,  of  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  Blouin  and  Fils,  shoe  manufacturers,  and  representative 
of  Levis  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec,  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Blouin  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association. 
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The  item  of  chairs  with  imn  flram'es  and  wooden  S'eats  and 
backs  was  a  decision  of  the  minister  with  respect  to  a  large 
consiignment  oif  Canadian  ohairs  for  use  in  the  new  town  halU 
Aucliland' — wihich  chairs  had  iron  frames  and  ■woodeTi  seats; 
and  the  decision^  wa,s  for  the  purpose  of  determining  that  this 
chairacter  of  dhairs  should  he  entered  in  future  as  'furniture 
n.o.e.  (Xo.  Ill),  saiibject  to  25  per  cent,  general  tariff,  and  12'% 
per  cent,  preferential. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  ARE  FIRM 

The  Department  of  La'bor  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices  for  Novemiber  shows  that  a.bout  the  same  level  was 
maintained  d'urinig  that  month  as  in  Octotoer,  though  prices 
are  consideraibly  'hiigher  than  at  the  same  time  in  1910.  The 
number  is  130.8  for  November,  compared  with  130.5  for  the 
preceding  month,  anid  122.0  in  November,  1910.  Over  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  articles,  carefully  selected  to  represent  the 
entire  field  of  Canadian  production  and  consumption,  are  in- 
cluded in  these  calculations.  The  numbers  represent  in  each 
case  percentages  of  the  average  price  level  prevailing  during 
the  decade  1890-1899,  the  period  se'Iected  as  the  standard  of 
comparison.  The  detailed  figures  show  that  the  chief  features 
of  the  price  movement  during  Novem.ber  was  a  continuance  of 
the  upward  trend  of  grains  amd  dairy  products,  with  a  drop 


in  animals  and  meats.  Miscellaneous  foods,  especially  canne-d 
goods,  flour  and  sugar,  were  ihigher,  but  textiles  were  slightly 
lower  O'wing  to  a  fall  in  cotton.  Under  paints  and  oils,  tur- 
pentine dropped,  but  linseed  oil  advanced.  Pulp  and  rubber 
were  lower. 


SANITARY  APPLIANCES  IN  JAPAN 


The  promise  that  considerably  more  attention  is  likely 
to  be  paid  to  sanitary  sicience  in  Japan  thian  hias  been  thie  case 
hitherto,  sihouH  command  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
mercantile  circles,  for  hitherto  this  far  eastern  land,  wihich 
has  adop'ted  so  many  of  the  best  features  of  westeii'n  town 
Idfe,  has  wofully  neglected  tlhe  moe/t  important  of  all.  It 
is  fitting  that  tbe  capital  sbould  set  the  example  in  this  new 
direction  of  progress,  it  having  been  determined  that  before 
the  opening  of  the  World  Exhibition  at  Toikio  in  1918  to  com- 
memorate the  5'Oth  anniversary  of  the  cro'wning  of  the  Mikado, 
a  compi'.ete  system  of  miodern  sewerage  shall  be  installed 
throughout  the  city.  What  this  will  mean  to  trade  it  is  at 
present  im^possible  to  estimate,  for  the  area  of  Toikio  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  The  quantity 
of  piping  required  woaiilid  reach  a  hn'gh  figure,  anid  that  moist 
of  this  would  have  to  be  impoirted  seems  to  be  unqaiestionable, 
to  say  nothing  of  thie  enormous  quantity  of  'house  fittings, 
appliances,  etc.,  whicb  will  be  in  demand.  Vast  as  the  scheme 
is,  however,  its  realization  stands  for  even  greater  devei'.op- 
ments,  as  the  example  of  TO'kio  will  undonbtedly  be  followed 
from  one  end  of  Japan  to  the  other,  and  an  infinite  vista  of 
trading  opportunities  is  opened  out. — British  Export  Gazette. 
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FOUNDATIONS   FOR   TALL  BUILDINGS 

By  Alexander  Allaire,  M.E. 

The  Manager  of  The  Foundation  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Describes  the  Various 
Methods  by  which  the  Foundations  of  Skyscrapers  are  Made  Secure. 


THE  queistion  of  a  proiper  foundiation  is  one  of  the  oldest 
problems  we  toave.  The  ideal  condition  is  where  a 
heavy  structure  is  carried  to  rock.  T'O-day,  in  some 
localities,  this  means  difficulty  and  often  a  substitute, 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  this  ideal,  is  decided  upon. 
As  a  result,  we  find  touildin.gis  designed  to  ^be  carried  on  (1) 
Spread  footings,  (2)  Pilesi,  or  carried  to  a  greater  depth 
by  means  of  (3)  Open  cofferdams,  or,  (4)  Paieumatic  caissons, 
or  lastly  by  (S)  a  combination  of  two  of  the  first  four  classes. 


by  the  open  method.  The  foundation  work  comipris©d  ap- 
proximately 300  piers,  a  few  rectanigular,  but  the  most  of 
them  circular  in  plan.  These  piers  were  carried  down  a 
distance  of  from  30  to  45  feet  to  rock.  The  soil  overlaying 
the  rook  varied  greatly, — iloam,  soft  and  hard  clay,  gravel, 
quicksand  and  hard  pian  were  all  encountered. 

One  ot  the  most  important  features  in  connection  with 
the  work  was  the  handling  of  a  large  amount  of  v/ater.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  was  to  put  down  a  "sump"  at  the  lowest 


Up  to  a  certain  point  in  a  city's  develoipment,  the  ques- 
tion of  foundiations  does  not  intrude  itself.  During  this 
early  stage  the  touildimgs  are  of  moderate  height,  with  cor- 
respondingly light  construction,  and  present  no  difficulties 
to  the  ibuilder.  As  the  city  increases'  in  population  and  im- 
portauice,  this  changes, — ^the  tousiness  centres  .become  co'n- 
gested,  properties  advance  in  value,  and  as  a  natural  result 
of  an  euideavor  to  realize  an  adequate  return  upon  this 
advance  in  real  estate  values,  we  find  the  tall  huilding 
making  its  apipearance.  L/ike  all  ininoviations,  it  'brings  with 
it  many  problems  wihich  take  time  and  study  to  solve. 

The  city  of  Montreal  presents  to  the  ardhiteot  and  en- 
gineer isoilis  of  widely  varying  oharacter,.  As  a  result,  many 
different  types  of  foundations  are  encountered.  The  follow- 
ing desoriiption  sihowis  toow,  in  two  instances,  the  difficul- 
ties were  overcome. 

In  the  C.  'P.  R.  Windsor  Station  extension  we  have  an 
example  of  what  was  mentioned  as  piers  carried  to  rock 


end  of  the  lot.  The  lot  being  well  drained,  the  excavation 
at  the  pier  sites  was  commenced.  This  idea  of  draining 
the  soil  was  further  carried  out  'by  leaving  additional  "  sumps  " 
as  the  work  progressed. 

The  new  pier  excavations  were  made  hy  open  digging 
and  lining  the  sides  of  the  pits',  as  the  excavation  proceed'ed, 
with  sheeting  'held  in  place  by  iron  toands'.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  the  excavation  approached  the  rock,  it  was 
found  that  the  overlying  soil  was  of  such  a  soft  and  treacher- 
ous nature  that  the  I'agging  method  had  to  be  temporarily 
abandoned.  In  such  Instances  sheeting  was  set  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bole  and  driyen  in  advance  of  the  excavation 
for  the  balance  of  the  dlstanc®. 

The  material  in  each  well  was  hoisted  out  in  buckets. 
The  hoisting  arnangements  were  esseiitiailly  as  follows:  — 
Holes  were  dug  and  "  lagged  "  to  a  depth  of  about  6  feet.  Over 
tbieise  were  laid  iplatforms  witb  a  hole  iu  each  to  permit 
men  and  buckets  to  pass  through.    On  the  platfomua  were 
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Building  up  Concrete  Piers  Above  Ground  and  Sinking  Them  Down  to  Rock  by  Undermining. 


erected  tripods,  each  carrying  a  s'haft  with  a  winch-head 
on  one  end  and  a  "  sheave  "  on  the  other.  There  were  driven 
by  means  of  an  endless  cable  from  a  hoiating  engine  set 
up  at  the  head  of  a  row  of  holes.  The  rows  consisted  of 
from  7  to  10  holes  each.  Four  rows  of  holes  were  operated 
at  one  time,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  row  was  pre- 
pared. This  did  away  with  any  loss  of  time  as  the  gangs 
comin.g  out  of  the  convpleted  piers  immediately  started  in 
on  t'he  row  of  holes  which  had  been  made  ready. 

The  contractors  started  work  the  latter  part  of  Xovem- 
ber,  1909,  and  coniipleted  same  about  June  1st,  1910.  This 
is  particularly  noteworthy,  wnhen  the  season  of  the  year  dur- 
ing wthich  the  operations  carried  on  is  considered. 

In  December,  1911,  The  Foundation  Co.,  Limited,  of  Mont- 
real, was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Dominion  Expresis  Building.  This  is  a  modern,  fire- 
proof structure,  ten  stories  in  height  above  the  sidewalk 
level,  and  having  three  basement  floors  below  the  curb. 
Here  conditions  were  different,  and  another  method  was  pur- 
sued. In  this  instance  the  depth  to  rock  from  St.  James 
Street  was  approximately  90  feet,  and  as  the  major  part  of 
this  consisted  of  water-bearing  soil,  pneumatic  caissons  were 
used. 

This  type  of  construction  consists  in  building  up  the 
concrete  piers  above  ground  and  sinking  them  down  to  rock 
by  undermining.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  build  what 
is  known  as  a  working  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  each  pier. 
This  room  is  made  accessiible  by  means  of  a  passageway 
or  S'haft  running  dow-n  tbrough  the  centre  of  the  pier.  The 
undermining  of  the  pier  is  accomplisihed  by  men  digging 
with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  working  chamtoer.  The  excav- 
ated material  is  hoisted  out  in  buckets  through  t'he  shaft. 

To  aid  the  men  in  their  work  compressed  air  is  used 
to  drive  the  water  back  into  the  soil.  As  the  caisson  sinks 
the  pressure  of  this  air  is  regulated  to  balance  the  hydro- 
static head,  and  thus  enalble  the  men  to  continue  their  ex- 
cavation 'below  the  ground  water  line.  To  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  air  and  yet  at  the  same  time  enable  the  work- 
men and  buckets  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  caisson,  what  is 
termed  an  air  lock  as  used.  Tbis  is  a  small  compartment 
on  top  of  the  shaft  fitted  up  with  doors  and  valves.  By  the 
proper  use  of  the  valves,  men  and  material  are  passed  into, 


or  out  of,  the  caisson,  the  loss  of  air  for  one  complete  cycle 
being  limited  to  the  volume  of  the  air  look. 

The  number  of  caissons  sunk  was  42.  The  "  spoil "  from 
these  caissons  and  the  concrete  for  touilding  them  up  was 
all  handled  by  six  derricks,  so  spaced  as  to  have  full  com- 
mand of  the  lot.  The  amount  of  plant  required  on  this 
class  of  work  is  large.  In  this  particular  instance  it  was 
approximately  as  follows:  Boiler  capacity,  400  horse  power; 
two  22  in.  by  26Vt  in.  by  24  Ingersoll,  and  one  14  in.  by 
19  in.  by  22  Rand  compressor,  besides  air  receivers,  after- 
coolers,  air  locks,  etc. 

The  actual  time  air  was  on  the  job  amounted  to  three 
months. 


EXPOKT  MARKET  FOR  PAPER. 

In  a  recent  letter  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.  disiouss  the  pos- 
sibilities of  developing  an  export  trade  in  paper  and  its 
manufacture  with  South  Africa.  The  facts  siubm'.tted  are  O'f 
the  utmost  interest: 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  we  shiould  not  be  able  to 
practically  control  the  trade  in  paper  bags,  for  while  Great 
Britain  does  noit  produce  a  poumd  of  pulp,  s'he  is  able  to  supply 
three-quarters  of  the  imports  of  this  oommodiity.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  balance  is  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

We  are  now  endieavoTing  to  inifceirest  shippers  im  paper 
bags,  and  we  expect  to  'have  somie  small  sample  shipmients  in 
January,  wihich  we  believe  will  lead  to  some  business  being 
done.  As  this  is  a  substantial  item,  it  is  hoped  that  factories 
producing  paper  bags  in  the  Domin'ion  will  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  this  letter  to  write  for  further  information,  which  we 
w  ill  cheerfiully  give. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  wrapping  paper.  The  figures  for 
wrapping  paper,  adided  to  those  of  'paper  bags,  make  a  total 
of  over  £79,00'0,  a  very  considerable  sum,  amd  one  Canadian 
manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

The  demand  for  wallpaper  is  for  rolls  made  up  in  English 
sizes,  namely  21-incih  by  ZC,  feet.  The  Canadian  and  United 
States  sizes  are  18-inch  by  48-'feet.  In  spite  of  the  great 
length,  it  is  very  difficult  ifor  d'eale.rs  to  obtain  a  'higiher  price 
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for  the  Uni'ted  States  aTticle  tli;an  t'liie  Britisih,  the  people  he- 
inig  accus'toimieid  'to  a  certain  size  and  price.  Another  ar^gu- 
men)t  urg-e'd  against  thie  Unated  States  malcie  is  that  beinig  jiar- 
ro'wer,  it  requires  more  labor  to  ihan.g  it. 

As  the  trade  in  wallipaiper  is  of  isoame  importance,  and  is 
likely  to  increase,  it  does  seem  strange  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  suiccessfvil  in  our  efforts  to  interesit  the  mau'ufactnrers 
here;  possiibly  ibecaus'e  tih.ey  do  niot  apparen'tly  'care  to  con- 


Bracing  an  Adjacent  Wall  While  the  Foundations  of  a  Tall 
Building  are  Being  Driven  Down  to  Rock. 

form  to  tibe  English  size.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  Cana- 
dian patterns  are  very  mmch  finer,  and'  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  the  British,  and  we  therefore  bope  our  manufacturers 
will  80  after  this  trade  in  an  aggressive  manriier. 

We  understand,  from  reports  received^  that  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  in  Printing  Paper  for  newspaper  work  is  controlled  by 
our  Canadian  mills,  amd  we  Uiniderstaaid  our  paper  gives  excel- 


lemt  satisfaotion.  The  shipments  are  controlled  by  the  large 
mills  who  kno'w  more  about  th'e  trade,  possibly,  than  we  do 
ourselves,  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  go  into 
details. 

We  &h'all  be  glad  i)f  the  manuifacturers  of  paper  bags 
and  wallpapers  will  write  'us  for  rates  and  other  information 
because  we  certainly  'do  feel  'that  our  manufacturers  should  get 
a  sbare  of  the  trade  that  is  being  done.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  assist  them  to  get  into  the  South  African  market,  and  will 
be  glad  to  place  th:em  in  touch  with  reliable  firms  through 
wihom  'their  product  migiht  be  sold. 


AUSTEALIAIf  TEADE  CONDITIONS. 

Wihile  Aus'tralian  i'miportatioiiis  ■firoim  oversea-  con'timue  iwiitli- 
out  restriction,  and'  .the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
mains at  hiigb.  water  mark,  yet  there  are  indimtions  that 
these  prosperous  coniditions  will  not  be  maintained,  says  Mr. 
D.  H.  Rioss  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Department  oif  Trade  and 
Ciom'mieree.  The  redluction  of  abont  1'5  per  cent,  in  wool  values., 
and  a  miucih  restricted  wibeat .  harvest  in  'iprospect,  togeitiher 
with  a  serious  droughit  prevaiiHnig  in  parts  of  several  of  the 
States,  point  ont  to  a  restriction  in  the  volume  of  importsi. 
Howe'ver,  after  a  siuacession  of  several'  comparatively  good 
seaso'n,s,  a  tempiorary  set-baicik  will  not,  in  thie  main,  'affect 
general  trade. 


WHAT  JAMAICA  BUYS. 

The  following  represent  the  chief  imports  into  Jamaica 

during  the  past  year,  the  total  imports  amounting  to  over 
$12,000,000  in  value: 

Quantity.  Value. 

Bacon   lb.        5'0.,303  £2,51.'i 

Beef,  wet  salted   brls.         4,505  19,484 

Bread  or  biscuit   lb.    4 '075,804  33,%5 

Butter  and  substitutes  for  butter   lb.    1,067,728  38,226 

Cattle,  neat   head            2i6  504 

Oheese   lb.       228,590  9,524 

Coals   tons.         50,368  44,097 

Corn   busih.       2i53,i658  44,390 

Fish,  dried  or  salted   lb.  11,674,60.6  143,013 

alewive'S,  picikled   brls.         9,263  11,566 

■herrings,   pickled   brls.       33,799  30,429 

herrings,  sm.otoed   lbs.       56,8'2.9  473 

-mackerels,  pickled   brls.         5,243  12,715 

pickled,  unenumerated   brls.              5  9 

satoon,  piokled   brls.           311  1,028 

salmon,  smoked   brls.           427  24 

Flour,  wibeat                                    .bnlSL      282,116  266,934 

Hams  lib.      199,859  9,982 

Lard   lb.      2106,064  5,151 

Meal,  not  wbeat   brl.        52,767  39,570 

Milk,  condensed   cases.        48,2i0'3  43,383 

Oiats   bus'h.        72,666  14,533 

Peas  and  beans  busb.       17,851  10,710 

Rice  lb.  15,187,469  75,937 

Stoeep                                                                    133  341 

Shooks,  lall  descriptions    40,027 

So.ap   lb.    3,982,588  29,376 

Wbiskey   .gal.        34,274  12,046 

Re.fined  sugar   lb.      731,2.63  6,581 

Tea   .lib.        64,187  3,2il9 

Wbite  pine  lumber  ft.    2,0.1'8,327  14,13.8 

Pitcih  pine  lumber   ft.  11,202,327  78,428 

Cypress  shingles                                            1,432,533  3,581 

White  cedar,  etc.,  ehimgles                              139,260  139 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

By  F.  W.  Wegenast 

Three  Systems  Analyzed  and  Applied  to  Local  Conditions.  Permanency,  Economy 
and  Efficiency  are  Essentials  for  Successful  Operation.  An  Address  Delivered  before 
the  Ontario  Bar  Association. 


THE  problem  of  compensating  workmen  for  the  effect  of 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  industrial  labor  is 
one  of  immense  complexity.  During  the  past  thirty 
years  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  nearly  every  legisilative 
body  in  the  civilized  world.  It  has  also  te«n  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  on  the  part  of  economic  theorists  and  of 
agitation  and  propiaganda  on  the  part  of  politicians.  It  is 
only  in  very  recent  years,  however,  that  the  large  and  increas- 
ing volume  of  material  upon  the  subject  has  been  subjected 
to  scientific  arraugeiment  in  such  a  manmer  as  to  exhibit 
the  vital  elements  for  consideration  and  the  salient  toases 
of  comparison  of  the  systems  of  different  jurisdictions.  Let 
me  say  at  this  point  that  there  is  not  now  any  great  necessity 
nor,  in  fact,  excuse  for  original  thought  in  dealing  with  t)he 
problem.  Almost  every  possi'bie  form  of  solution  that  could 
be  suggested  has  been  subjected  to  experiment  in  some 
jurisdiction,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  theory  or  viewpoint  that 
could  be  advanced  for  which  there  cannot  be  found  an 
exponent  in  some  existing  or  defunct  system  of  workmen's 
compensation.  The  problem  is  not  one  for  theorizing  but 
for  Investigation  and  adaptation;  and  from  the  experiments 
of  different  countries  there  is  now  available  a  mass  of  data 
which  renders  further  experimentation  along  a  great  many 
lines  not  only  unnecessary  but  indefensible. 

I  need  not  say  that  while  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one 
from  the  legal  standpoint,  the  legal  asi)ect  is  far  outweighed 
in  importance  iby  the  economic  aspect.  I  need  not  belabor 
the  assertion  that  any  law  upon  this  subject  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  considered  a  means  and  not  an  end;  and 
the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  wiH  be  directed  to  the 
economic  principles  to  which  various  laws  have  attempted  to 
give  expression  rather  than  to  the  form  and  content  of  any 
particular  law. 

Practically  all  workmen's  compensation  is  an  effort  to 
embody  what  is  called  the  theory  of  "  professional  risk." 
Under  this  theory  the  cost  of  human  wear  and  tear  is  sup- 
posed, like  the  cost  of  machinery,  raw  material,  etc.,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  industry  and  included  in  the  price  charged 
to  the  consumer  for  the  product  of  the  industry.  When  we 
come  to  examine  the  different  compensation  systems  of  the 
world  we  find  three  distinct  methods  of  applying  this  theory. 
These  methods  may  respectively  ibe  termed  the  individual 
lia'bility  method,  the  collective  liability  method  and  the  state 
liability  method.  Every  system  in  tiie  world  can  be  classified 
under  one  or  other  of  these  heads. 

IndiTidnal  Liability  Alethod. 

Under  an  individual  liability  system  the  liability  to  com- 
pensate the  workman  is  thrown  upon  the  individual  employer 
as  an  element  of  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee. 
A  term  is  imposed  upon  the  contract  of  employment  by  which 
the  employer  assumes  an  obligation,  more  or  less  extensive,  to 
indemnify  the  workman  for  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of,  or  in"  oonmection  with,  the  employment.    The  injured 


employee  lookis  for  his  relief  to  his  employer,  who  thus' 
becomes  an  individual  insurer  of  the  workman  against  injury. 
The  principle  of  individual  liability  is  illustrated  in  the 
English  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  as  extended  in 
1906,  and  in  the  Acts  which  are  now  in  force  in  seven  of  the 
nine  Provinces  of  Canada,  including  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Act  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  copied 
to  a  large  extent  verbally  from  the  law  in  force  in  France, 
under  which  a  state  guarantee  system  is  set  up;  but  by  the 
omission  of  the  provisions  of  the  French  law  respecting  the 
participation  of  the  State,  the  Quebec  Act  was  made  merely 
a  replica  of  the  English  Act  couched  in  different  phraseology. 
The  Englisih  system  has  also  been  copied  in  other  portions 
of  the  British  Empire  and  in  a  number  of  Staites  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  these  jurisdictions  employers  within  the  scope 
of  the  laws  are  required,  regardless  to  a  very  large  extent  of 
questions  of  fault,  to  compensate  their  employees  for  injuries 
received  by  them  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Em- 
ployers are,  of  course,  permitted,  and  in  some  cases  en- 
couraged, to  insure  themselves  against  their  liability  for 
compensation  by  some  form  of  insurance. 

Two  Classes  of  Insurance. 

Right  here  let  me  point  out  a  vital  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  insurance,  a  consideration  of  which  is  involved 
in  any  discussion  of  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation. 
There  is  on  the  one  hand  accident  insurance,  and  on  the  other 
employers'  liability  insurance.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
discussions  of  the  subject  is  due  to  a  failure  to  distinguish 
the  two  types  of  insurance,  and  superficial  theorists  w!ho 
have  advocated  the  so-called  voluntary  insurance  system  as 
against  the  so-called  compulsory  insurance  system,  have 
argued  that  the  employer  who  finds  himself  under  the  heavy 
obligations  imposed  by  an  individual  liability  law  will  almost 
inevitably  resort  to  insurance.  This  is  in  one  sense  true,  but 
the  insurance  which  the  employer  thus  effects  is  not  of  a  type 
which  affords  any  great  protection  to  the  workman.  It  is 
true  that  some  employers  under  these  systems  take  out  real 
accident  insurance  policies  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman 
injured  or  the  family  of  the  workman  killed.  Such  insurance 
may  cover  the  risk  of  injury  in  the  course  of  employment 
only,  or  may  be  extended  to  any  accident  of  the  workman 
regardless  of  the  occasion.  The  essential  features  of  this 
class  of  insurance  is  that  it  is  the  workman  who  is  iasured. 
The  large  bulk  of  employers,  however,  for  reasons  wlhich 
are  quite  apparent,  insure,  not  the  workman  against  accidents, 
but  themselves  against  liability  for  accidents.  And  this 
practice  tos  occasioned  the  development,  in  all  jurisdictioms 
where  the  compensation  legislation  takes  the  indiviidiiad 
liaJbility  form,  of  a  system  of  employers'  liaJbility  insurance. 
Under  this  type  of  insurance  the  employer  insures  not  the 
workman  against  accidents,  but  himself  against  liability. 
Liability  insurance  bears  to  accident  insurance  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  which  would  exist  between  a  policy  under 
whidh  a  man  sbould  insure  bimself  against  legal  liability 
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for  mon-suppiort  of  toiis  wife  and  childrem  and  an  oi'dinary 
accident  or  life  insurance  piolicy. 

Collective  Liability  Method. 

Unider  a  collliective  liiaJbillity  sys'tem  the  obligation  to  com- 
pemsiate  the  workman  for  injuries  is  thrown  upon  employeris 
collectively,  in  groujpis  by  industries  or  toy  geographical  dis- 
tricts, 'or  otherwise.  Employeris  are  enioouraged  or  com- 
pelled to  oomtoine  in  asisociations  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
workmen  againist  accidents  anid  iproviddn.g  the  funds  for  the 
purpose.  The  injured  workman  looks  for  compensation,  mot 
to  the  indivi'diual  employer,  tout  to  the  association  of  employers 
or  the  collective  fund.  Tihe  principle  of  ooMective  liability 
is  illustrated  in  the  system  of  Germany  and  many  of  the  lather 
European  countries,  and  in  ttoe  system  recently  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Ttoe  German  system  toeing  the 
oldest  and  toeing  more  elaborately  and  sciemtificially  developed, 
is  usuaJlly  cited  as  the  type;  tout  there  iare  many  variations 
in  the  applications,  in  different  jurisdictions,  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  German  syistem. 

It  istoauM  toe  observed  that  the  German  system  is  not  a 
state  insurance  system.  The  state  participates  only  to  the 
-extent  of  compelling  employers  to  organize.  It  also  assists 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  eompemsation. 

State  Insurance. 

Under  a  state  liability  or  state  insurance  system,  the 
obligation  to  compensate  the  workman  is  assumed  by  the 
state  itself  and  the  cost  is  levied  upon  employers,  or  em- 
ployers and  workmen  jointly,  by  the  exercise  in  some  form 
of  the  taxing  power  of  the  state.  The  workman  looks  for  his 
compensation:  directly  to  the  state.  The  state  insurance  plan 
Is  illustrated  in  the  Act  recently  adopted  toy  the  (State  of 
Wasihin'gton.  The  Wasliinigton  system  is,  of  course,  not  the 
only  state  liatoility  system  in  the  United  States,  though  its 
operation  is  the  most  simple  and  direct.  Under  the  Washing- 
ton system  compensation  is  ipaid  and  administered  by  a  state 
department  in  charge  of  a  Commission.  Compensation  on  a 
fixed  scale  is  paid  out  of  a  fund  created  by  levying  insurance 
premiums',  in  accoridance  with  a  schedule  in  which  different 
classes  of  imduistries  are  'graded  according  to  relative  hazard 
and  the  premiums  fixed  as  a  percentage  of  the  pay-roll.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  premium 
rates  from  time  to  time.  The  compensation  provided  in  'the 
case  of  death  comsis'ts  in  the  expenses  of  tourial,  not  exceed- 
ing $75,  an'd  itlhe  payment  'Of  $20  per  month  for  life  to  the 
widow  or  invalid  widower  with  an  addition  of  $5  'per  month 
for  each  child  und'er  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  the  total  not 
to  exceed  $35  per  month.  The  estimated  capital  amount  of  this 
payment  is  $4,000,  which  sum  is  set  apart  out  of  the  general  fund 
in  each  individual  case  to  provide  a  special  fund  to  meet  the 
payments,  any  surplus  or  deficit  being  adjusted  with  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  department  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Act  is  called  the  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  and 
consists  of  three  oomimiissioners  appointed  toy  the  Governor, 
with  a  staff  of  auiditors,  assistants,  etc.  This  Oommis'sion 
adjusts  all  claims  for  oompensation  on  sworn  repiorts  from 
the  different  partieis  interested.  The  Commission  'has  P'O-wer 
to  hear  evi'dence,  to  make  indepe'Uident  invesibi'gation's  'and  to 
re-hear  and  readjust,  its  findings  toeing  sutoject  to  review 
toy  'an  appellate  court.  I  mention  these  'details  of  the  Wash- 
ington system  in  view  of  the  public  attention  i't  has  'attracted 
and  for  purposes  of  reference  presently. 

I  would  like  if  T  had  time  'to  emphasize  the  distinction 
which  I  have  drawn  between  the  three  different  'methods  of 
com'pensatiion— a  distincti'On  W'hlch,  in  my  opinion,  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  question.    It  is  not  a  question  of  com- 


pulsory or  voluntary  insurance,  or  of  S'tock  or  mutual  or 
state  insurance,  or  of  a  German  or  English  system,  but  of  the 
incide'U'ce  of  the  initial  liability — whether  it  rests  upon  the 
individual  employer,  or  employers  oolleotively,  or  up'On  the 
state  as  representing  the  community  at  large.  But  I  mnst 
pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  Che  elements  which  would 
con'stitute  a  satisfactory  oompe-nsation  system,  with  a  view 
to  determining  what  facilities  the  three  respective  methods 
which  I  have  mentioned  afford  for  the  realization  of  these 
elements. 

Elements  of  a  Satisfactory  System. 

In  the  first  place,  for  reasons  both  humanitarian  and 
economic,  the  prevention  of  accidents  s'hould  be  a  prime  con- 
sideration. From  the  humanitarian  standpoint  this  state- 
ment needs  no  further  support.  There  will  toe  no  hesitancy  in 
suibscribing  to  the  view  thiat  any  system  which  does  not  tend 
to  produce  the  maximum  result  in  ooiniserving  the  life,  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  workm'an  can'n'Ot  be  satisfactory  what- 
ever other  advantages  it  may  possess.  On  the  economic  side 
it  ne'ed  only  toe  'Observed  that  results  'have  been  shown  beyond 
perad venture  that  industrial  accidents  are  preventable  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  popular  realization,  and  statistics  of  the 
isyistems  'of  other  countries  will  abundantly  support  the 
anticipation  that  scientific  effort  in  'the  direction  of  accident 
prevention  would  reduce  the  industrial  accident  rate  of  this 
Province  by  fifty  per  cent.  A  compensation  system  should 
be  associated  as  directly  as  possible  with  a  system  'Of  Inspec- 
tio'n  and  of  special  education  and  training  directed  towards 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  with  facilities  for  prompt 
and  expert  medical  attention  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
injuries. 

In  the  second  place,  compensation  should  be  provided  in 
every  case  of  injury  arising  out  -of  industrial  pursiiits.  The 
ability  of  the  injured  workman  or  'his  dependents  to  secure 
compensation  should  not  depend  upon  his  ability  to  prove 
that  the  e'raployer  was  in  fault.  This,  of  course,  gets  away 
entirely  fr'om  the  'Older  legal  'theory,  correct  enough  aS'  far 
as  it  goeS',  that  no  man  should  be  held  resp'Onsible  for  damages 
not  due  to  his  negligence  or  fanlt.  It  recognizes  the  "  pro- 
fessional risk  "  'principle  and  imputes  to  the  relationship  of 
employer  and  employee  otoligations  and  rights  for  which  the 
common  law  aff'ords  no  real  analogy.  These  rights  and 
obligations  are  social  in  their  nature  and  involve  considera- 
tions of  expe'diency  in  which  the  comm'unity  at  large  'has  a 
great  interest.  Some  of  the  'older  laws  were  directed  towards 
wipin'g  out  the  SiO-called  defences  of  contributory  negligence, 
common  em'ployment  and  assumed  risk.  Investigations  have 
shown  that,  with  these  defences  abro'gated,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifty  per  cent,  of  indnstrial  accidents  would  still 
remain  un'compensated  as  bein'g  purely  accidental  and  not 
attr'ibutable  to  'fault  on  the  part  of  anyone.  Another  form  of 
leigLslation  in  vogue  in  m'any  jurisdiiotionis  was  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  employee  to  the  employer,  leaving 
it  to  the  latter  to  disprove  fault.  In  ma'uy  jurisdictions  there 
is  istill  a  reservation  against  the  workman  in  cases  of  gross 
carelessness  'or  wilful  misconduct,  but  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  disregard  entirely  any  contributory  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  where  the  effect  of  such  a  reservation 
would  toe  to  deprive  innocent  dependents  of  compensation. 
The  one  pervadin-g  thought  in  'thus  sweeping  into  'the  net  of 
compensation  cases  tooth  deserving  and  undeserving — is  that 
the  money  Which  wonld  toe  consumed  in  litigation  and  -other- 
wise over  the  determination  in  particular  instances  'of  ques- 
tions whether  the  compensation  should  or  should  not  toe  paid 
would  more  than  suffice  to  meet  the  undeserving  cases.  Pro- 
vision could,  of  counse,  'have  to  toe  made  for  penalizin'g  gross 
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carelessness  and  wilful  miis<;onduot  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man, but  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  the  penalties  should 
assume  the  form  of  withholding  compensation. 

Instead  of  Wages. 

In  the  third  place,  the  compensation  sliould,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  hy  way  of  substitution  for  the  wages  of  which  the 
injured  workman  and  hiis  dependents  are  deprived  by  the 
injury.  It  should  not  he  paid  out  in  a  lump  sum,  but  periodi- 
cally by  the  week  or  month.  This  is  part  of  the  modern  view 
of  the  prohlem  of  compensation.  Even  the  English  Act,  which 
is  'by  no  means  of  the  most  advanced  type,  adopts  this  prin- 
ciple, though  there  is  a  provision  for  commutation  of  the 
weekly  payments,  or  a  settlement  between  the  parties  on  a 
lump  sum  basis.  This  provision,  which  nullifies  to  a  large 
extent  the  intention  of  establishing  a  periodical  payment 
system,  is  of  course  indispensible  in  an  individual  liability 
system,  since  the  burden  of  paying  pensions  would  be  an 
intolerable  one  upon  many  private  employers.  The  inclusion 
in  the  English  Act  of  this  principle,  even  in  so  attenuated  a 
form,  shows,  however,  how  far  the  English  Act  has  departed 
from  the  "  wergeld  "  theory  under  which  the  damages  payable 
for  injuries  represented  a  commutation  in  money  of  the 
retribution  which  the  injured  person  or  his  family  was  en- 
titled to  mete  out  to  the  injurer,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.  The  money  payment  represents  no  longer  a  solatium 
exacted  from  the  author  of  the  injury,  hut  is  a  provisdon  to 
keep  the  injured  man  and  his  family  from  being  thrown  as 
a  promiscuous  charge  upon  the  community  at  large. 

For  All  Classes. 

In  the  foui^th  place,  the  system  of  compensation  should 
be  such  that  it  would  toe  fairly  adapted  to  cover  all  classes  of 
wage-workers,  including  the  agricultural  laborer.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  hired  man  on  the  farm  wiho  is  injured  by 
a  farm  animal  or  by  contact  with  farm  machinery  should 
not  be  entitled  to  he  compensated  as  well  as  the  man  who  is 
injured  in  a  factory  or  upon  a  railroad.  In  the  schedules  of 
accidents  amd  employers'  liability  insurance  connpanies,  farm 
laborers  are  classed  as  extra-hazardous  risks  and  their 
premium  rates  are  amongst  the  highest.  If  the  present 
exigencies,  political  or  otherwise,  should  prevent  the  farm 
laborer  from  receiving  the  same  treatment  as  his  brother 
worker  in  other  industries  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system 
will  ultimately  he  extended  to  cover  such  laborers,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration  that  any  system  estatolished 
for  employees  in  worksihops,  mines  or  railroads  should  be 
such  as  to  be  adapted  for  further  extension  to  other  classes 
of  wage-workens. 

Again,  the  compensation  should  be  certain  and  not  con- 
tingent upon  the  solvency  or  continued  solvency  of  the  em- 
ployer. While  this  factor  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  is 
not  subject  to  controversy,  it  is  not  the  least  liable  to  he 
ignored,  as  many  of  the  systems  show. 

The  amount  of  compensation  should  be  definite  and 
ascertainahle  both  for  the  workman  and  the  emiployer,  and 
the  employer  should  not  be  suhjected  to  any  further  or  other 
liability  unleiss  in  cases  of  wilful  wrong.  This  would,  of 
course,  involve  the  abolition  of  the  common  law  right  of  action 
and  remove  from  the  workmaui  the  glamor  of  the  possibility 
of  a  large  common  law  verdict  which  has  been  as  fruitful  of 
litigation  as  any  phase  of  our  present  i«gal  system. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  system  ishouM  he  such  as 
to  operate  with  the  highest  degree  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
As  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  amounts  contributed 
by  employers,  or  emiployers  and  workmen,  should  be  actually 
paid  out  in  comipensaition.  In  the  case  of  this  feature  also 
there  is  prohably  no  need  for  supporting  argument  though  it 
constitutes  a  very  vital  element  for  consideration. 


The  procedure  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  should  he  as 
simple  and  direct  as  possible  and  should  involve  in  its  opera- 
tion a  minimum  of  friction  between  employer  and  employee. 
This  would  probably  involve  the  total  dissociation  of  the  sys- 
tem from  the  regular  courts  of  law.  Arbitration  has  also 
been  found  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  legal  process 
in  the  adjustment  of  compensation  claims.  The  simplest  and 
most  direct  method  of  adjustment  would  probably  be  by  an 
independent  tribunal  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Pinally,  any  system  framed  or  adopted  at  the  present  time 
should  offer  some  promise  of  permanency.  Whatever  the  sys- 
tem adopted  it  will  he  a  very  important  factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  and  there  should  be  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  after  the  system  is  established. 

Which  System  is  Best  1 

What  facilities  do  the  three  methods  of  compensation 
which  I  have  mentioned  above  respectively  afford  for  the 
realization  of  a  system  embodying  these  features;  and  to 
what  extent  do  the  various  existing  systems  measure  up  to 
the  standard?  In  answering  these  questions  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  guess  work,  but  it  is  possible  to  present  in 
almost  every  case  overwhelming  istajtistics  and  proof. 

The  individual  liability  systems  are  found  to  violate 
almost  every  principle  ahove  set  out.  They  do  not  tend  to 
prevent  accidents.  This  statemenit  is  supported  not  only  by 
the  unanimous  opinions  of  investigators  but  by  the  official 
reports  of  commissions  and  other  investigating  bodies  in  those 
countries  where  individiial  liability  systems  prevail.  The 
departmental  Committee,  w'hdoh  in  1904  invesitigated  the 
operation  of  the  English  Act  preparatory  to  its  extension  in 
1906.  reported  that  "no  evidence  has  been  brought  before  us 
which  enables  us  to  find  that  any  great  improvement  in  the 
direction  of  safety  has  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  Act. 
Indeed  some  of  the  evidence  rather  points  in  the  opposite 
direction.'"  An  individual  liability  system  cannot  well  be 
operated  so  as  to  secure  periodical  payments  as  opposed  to 
lump  sum  payments  of  compensation.  No  individual  lia- 
bility system  can  afford  any  assurance  that  the  coanpensation 
payments  will  be  made,  or  continue  to  be  made,  there  being 
no  guarantee  of  solvency  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
payment.  The  individual  liability  systems  have  'been  proven 
to  be  wasiteful  in  the  extreme.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
money  paid  out  in  contributions  by  way  of  emiployers'  lia- 
bility insurance  being  taken  up  by  commissions,  expenses  of 
litigation,  profits,  etc.  The  workman  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
legal  or  quasi-'legal  process  to  enforce  his  claim  against 
the  employer.  The  latter  is  supported  by  the  employers' 
liability  insurance  companies  with  their  superior  facilities 
for  contesting  claims  and  the  settlement  of  each  claim  involves 
a  direct  contest  between  employer  and  workman. 

Further  Weaknesses. 

Nor  does  the  individual  liability  system  offer  any  promise 
or  probability  of  permanence.  The  English  Act  is  generally 
regarded  as  representing  only  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  a  system.  In  Manitc^ba,  where  an  Act  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  Act  came  into  force  in  1909,  there  is  already  a  de- 
mand for  a  change  to  a  system  of  state  insurance.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  other  individual  liability  systems. 

And  it  must  be  observed  that  a  change  from  an  individual 
system  to  a  collective  or  a  state  system  involves  the  wiping 
out  of  the  liability  inisurance  companies,  which  are  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  an  individual  liability  system. 

Without  going  into  further  details  of  the  operation  of 
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the  sysifcemis  of  lindiividuial  liabiliity  it  may  sutRce  to  isay  that 
expert  iniveistiga'tons  are  unarDimoujs  in  their  conidemina'tion 
of  the  syistem.  Ajnd  I  may  repeat  once  more  ithat  their  views 
are  based  not  upon  theories,  hut  on  statisitics  and  'facts, 
which  are  suscepitibie  of  proof  to  n  'denDonBitratian. 

Collective  and.  State  Systems  Successful. 

The  syistems  of  oollecitive  liabdiity  on  the  other  band  have 
been  almost  uniformly  pronounceid  satisfactory  in  their 
operation.  The  type  system,  that  of  Germany,  is  the  out- 
e*:anding  'example  of  a  isuocessful  solution  of  the  prioblem 
and  tihe  crtiticisms  upon  it  are  attri'buta'ble  almost  solely 
to  defects  in  tIhe  detiails  of  admiinistration.  The  principal 
defect  com'plained  of,  for  instance,  from  the  employers'  sitand- 
point  is  the  ^policy  which  is  enforced  by  the  government  of 
accumulating  a  large  reiserve  fund  by  the  imposition  of 
premium  rates  in  excess  of  the  current  cost  of  maintenance; 
and  the  question  over  wtoich  the  greabesit  controversy  exists 
i'S  the  "  doctor  question,"  mamely,  whether  the  employer's 
or  the  employees'  physician  sihould  have  charge  of  cases  of 
injuries. 

The  principle  of  state  liability,  as  applied  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  other  States,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
European  countries,  is  also  approved  by  expert  investigators. 
Constitutional  and  other  pracltical  difficulties  have  interfered 
with  ithe  introduction  of  a  sitate  liaibility  system  in  many 
jurisdictions  where  dit  was  oitlherwise  regarded  as  desirable, 
and  the  experience  of  those  jurisdictions  which  'have  adopted 
the  system  has  called  enthusiastic  oommiendation  from  em- 
ployer and  workman  alike,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

The  Actuarial  Aspect. 

There  'is  an  actuarial  side  of  the  prohlem  which  is  of 
the  most  vital  economic  imiportanoe.  Aissumimg  that  a  sys- 
tem is  to  be  established  on  a  periodical  payment  plan,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  basis  ishould  -be  adopted  for  fix- 
ing the  premium  levies,  il  have  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Act  of  the  State  of  Wastoington  the  iperiodical  payments  due 
in  case  of  death  are  capitalized  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  a 
payment  of  $20  per  month  'being  considered  equivalent  to 
a  capital  sum  of  $4,000.  The  question  arises  wihether  there 
should  he  collected  for  the  year  in  which  the  accident  'hap- 
pens the  whole  sum  of  $4,00i0  or  only  the  $240  required  to 
meet  the  -payments  of  that  year.  The  'two  actuarial  plants 
may  be  respectively  called  'the  capitalized  and  the  current 
cost  plan.  Umder  'the  current  cost  plan  of  course  the  amiu'al 
rate  would  gradually  rise  as  the  number  of  beneficiaries  in- 
creased, until  'the  rate  of  payments  lapsing  by  death  equalled 
the  rate  'of  accessions  by  accide'n'ts.  The  annual  rate  would 
only  reach  its  minimum  after  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years;  but  then  'the  rate  would  he  only  the  normal  capital- 
ized rate.  This  was  the  actuarial  plan  adopted  in  the  Ger- 
man system.  It  represents  a  minimum  strain  upon  present 
industry  and  does  not  involve  the  shock  to  the  economic 
system  which  is  incidental  to  a  system  where  'the  cost  of 
oompensation  is  oapi'talized  at  the  time  of  the  injury. 

One  of  the  'greatest  defects  of  the  English  system, — and 
in  this  respect  it  is  on  a  par  with  some  of  the  collective 
lia'bility  and  state  liability  systems, — is  that  it  represents 
a  'maximum  strain  upon  industry.  Under  any  system  'Of  in- 
dividual lia'bility  it  is  necessary  to  capitalize  the  'periodical 
payments  due  to  the  workmian  or  his  -dependents  by  setting 
as'ide  a  sum  sufficient  ito  take  care  of  those  paym-ew'ts  for 
the  future.  Thus  the  capitalized  value  of  the  payments 
under  'the  Washington  Act  in  the  case  of  death  is  $4,000. 
The  setting  aside  of  this  sum  would  involve  an  assessment 
on  th'6  'annu'al  pay-roll  of  industries  varyin'g  from  2  to  10 


per  cent.  Under  a  collective  or  state  ila'bility  system  it  is 
not  nece'ssary  to  set  aside  'this  capital  amount.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  coOect  each  year  a  su'm  isufflcient  to  take 
care  of  the  periodical  payments  due  during  that  year. 

The  Current  Cost  Plan. 

A  s'tate  insurance  or  a  eompulsory  collective  system  can 
be  conducted  on  a  current  cost  plan.  lAn  individual  liability 
or  a  voluntary  mutual  insurance  system  cannot  be  so  con- 
ducted, and  in  such  systems  it  is  necessary  to  capitalize 
the  periodical  payments  lat  'the  time  of  the  injury.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  system  in  On'tario  would  involve  the 
immediate  imposition  of  a,  prem'ium  r'ate  averag'ing  approxi- 
mately four  times  the  rate  at  present  regularly  paid  £or 
employers'  liability  inisurance.  This  would  represent  a  very 
serious  strain  upon  many  industries  alrea'dy  running  upon 
narrow  margins  of  profit. 

A  capitalized  system  involves  another  condition  which 
is  a  very  serious  econ'omic  consideration.  A  capitalized  sys- 
tem involves  tih'e  setting  aside  of  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  form  of  reserve  to  meet  future  compensation  payments. 
Even  under  the  German  system  there  is,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, com'plaint  that  the  margin  O'f  approximately  9%  per 
cent.  'Of  the  premium  rate  r-eigularly  set  aside  for  a  reserve 
fund  is  too  large,  and  that  the  capital  should  be  left  in 
active  use  in  the  imdu'stry.  The  reserve  fund  in  Germany 
has,  in  fact,  reached  immense  proportions.  One  of  'the 
greatest  economic  defects  of  the  English  system  is  that  it 
involves  the  piling  up  of  immense  sums  in  trust  funds — a 
large  proportion  of  it  in  the  'hands  of  county  court  judges 
in  trust,  and  in  trust  and  loan  companies  as  a  reserve  against 
employers'  liability  insurance.  T'he  withdrawal  of  these 
funds  from  active  induistrial  circulation  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  national  industry.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  capital 
finds  its  way,  in  part  at  least,  ibaok  ito  industrial  channels, 
but  it  'has  in  the  meantime  lost  its  fluidity  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  'its  economic  efiiciency.  The  constant  argu'ment 
even  under  the  German  'system  is  'that  it  should  be  left  in 
active  use  in  the  industry  and  for  its  development. 

The  Government's  Opportunity. 

These  actuarial  and  economic  features  illustrate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  pro'blem  'and  the  neces'sity  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  before  committing  the  'province  to  any  system 
which  does  not  promise  a  satis'factory  i&olution.  It  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  if  'this  provlnoe,  having  de- 
ferred legislation  until  after  nearly  every  other  civilized 
jurisdiction  has  'adopted  a  plan,  should  now  begin  to  experi- 
ment with  systems  discredited  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  in  times  past  been 
a  pioneer  in  many  excellent  types  of  legis'lation,  which  have 
been  copied  by  our  sister  provinces  and  'by  other  jurisdic- 
tions. I  am  hopeful  'that  the  Province  of  Ontario  may  again 
take  high  ground  and  formulate  a  system  which  will  repre- 
sent the  concentrated  experience  of  other  jurisdictions  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  of  our  own,  and  afford  a  permanent  and 
s'atisfactory  solution  of  this  important  problem. 


SOUVEIVIK  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  always  interestinig  rememil)ranc;e  of  llie  Manitoba  Free 
I'rcss  this  year  talces  the  forn!  of  a  piece  of  huffalo  hide,  with 
tlie  impression,  of  a,  huffalo  bull  attached  'to  it.  Accompany- 
ing the  soiuvenir  is  a  bookilet  giving  an  account  of  tlie  buffalo 
and  a  id'esicription  of  the  rouiid-ni)  o.f  the  great  Pablo  iherd. 
The  S'uhject  is  'One  of  interes't  espeioially  in  view  'Of  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  noible  roanier  of  the  prairie.  The  Free 
Press  incid'ently  gives  a  'few  facts  a'bou't  the  growth  of  Win- 
niijeg,  a  'growth  in  wihicih  It  itself  ha'S  take'n  a  large  part. 
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FACTORY   BUILDING   IN   THE  WEST 

By  N.  P.  Lambert 

Manufacturing  Will  Soon  Compete  in  Importance  With  Agriculture  Among  the 
Industries  of  Western  Canada.  Farm  Will  Feed  Factory  and  the  Factory  Will 
Supply  the  Farm. 


' "  I  ^  HERE  be  three  things  which  make  a  country  great," 
^  said  the  philosopher,  Bacon.  So  tar  the  people  in 
the  Canadian  West,  and  elsewhere  in  Canada  for  that 
matter,  have  laid  claims  to  the  greatness  of  our  prairie 
country  on  the  strength  of  one  thing  alone,  namely,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Taking  no  less  an  authority  than  Bacon 
as  a  guide.  Western  Canada,  before  being  considered  great, 
should  have  "  busy  workshops  and  easy  transportation  of 
man  and  goods  from  place  to  place."  The  facilities  for  trans- 
portation are  improving,  although  as  yet  one  could  hardly 
characterize  them  as  "easy";  but  the  busy  workshop  has 
still  to  establish  itself  as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  prairie  West. 

The  special  census  taken  in  1905  showed  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  have  between  them  .554  indus- 
tries of  various  kinds.  The  number  of  employees  was  given 
as  13,822,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  was  over 
$37,000,000.  When  the  results  of  the  recent  census  are  made 
known,  these  figures  of  1905  will  likely  be  increased  all  round 
by  at  least  one-third,  thus  making  the  number  of  separate  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  at  least 
seven  hundred.  And  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  seven  hun- 
dred factories  and  shops,  it  will  be  seen,  are  located  in  IMani- 
toba.  Winnipeg  alone  has  now  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  hundred  successful  operating  plants.  Saskatchewan, 
however,  will  hardly  have  a  hundred  industries  altogether, 
while  Alberta's  roll  will  contain  the  names  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  manufacturing  institutions. 

This  means  that  manufacturing  is  gaining  slowly  in  the 
West;  it  means,  too,  that  at  least  there  are  possibilities  for 
the  further  development  of  certain  industries  in  that  new 
country.  But  should  not  this  development  take  place  more 
quickly  than  that  which  has  been  seen  in  the  past  five  years? 
What  is  holding  back  the  establishment  of  "  the  busy  work- 
shop "  throughout  Western  Canada? 

Can  Manufacturers  Exist? 

First,  you  ask,  are  the  possibilities  for  varying  the  agri- 
cultural life  of  the  West  with  manufactures  really  great? 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  it.  In  Manitoha  there  is  a 
possible  water-power  development  of  495,000  horse-power,  and 
so  far  there  has  been  only  18,000  horse-power  turned  to  use, 
that  having  toeen  effected  by  the  Winnipeg  electric  railway. 
The  city  of  Winnipeg  will  have  developed  very  shortly  an 
additional  60,000  horse-power.  Saskatchewan  is  still  richer 
in  natural  power  than  Manitoba,  having  stored  up  in  her 
rivers  500,000  horse-power,  none  of  which  has  been  developed, 
but  a  portion  of  which  is  now  under  way  for  the  city  of 
Saskatoon.  Alberta  is  richest  of  all  in  "  white  coal,"  as  well 
as  in  black  coal,  having  at  her  disposal  1,114,000'  horse-power, 
of  which  only  1,330  horse-power  has  been  applied  to  any  com- 
mercial end. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  water  powers,  all  three  prov- 
inces have  coal  deposits  of  various  grades,  Alberta,  of  course, 
having  the  greatest  wealth  in  this  respect.    Then  there  are 


materials  which  are  native  to  each  particular  province,  such 
as  gypsum,  iron,  clay  and  lumber  in  Manitoba;  clay,  lumber 
and  flax  fiibre  in  Saskatchewan;  and  minerals  in  Alberta. 
Manufacturing  as  it  "exists  now  in  the  West  is  not  based  so 
much  on  the  raw  materials  at  hand  as  on  those  materials  that 
have  to  be  shipped  in,  or,  in  other  words,  on  transportation. 

And  now,  as  one  may  see,  why  industrial  activity  is  not 
more  widespread  in  the  three  middle  Western  provinces, 
where  surely  there  are  materials  to  work  upon.  The  market 
is  there  also.  People  are  entering  the  West  in  larger  num- 
bers every  year.  Ihey  w.ant  manufactured  goods  and  they 
want  them  cheap,  and  they  also  want  the  goods  to  be  made 
in  their  own  particular  town  or  district,  if  possible.  But  this 
market,  as  it  exists  in  all  of  the  provinces  separately,  right 
to  the  coast,  is  circumscribed  and  made  less  attractive 
because  of  the  legal  barriers  which  the  legislatures  of  each 
province  set  up  against  the  business  men  of  any  other 
province,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  an  intending  manu- 
facturer to  hope  for  any  inter-provincial  trade  at  all.  Unless 
this  prejudice  against  so-called  "  Extra-provincial  corpora- 
tions "  is  withdrawn  and  all  the  provinces  give  right  of  way 
to  companies  incorporated  under  a  Dominion  charter,  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  West  is  bound  to  he  slow. 

Railways  Slioulrt  ('o-o]»erate. 

Another  obstacle  is  high  freight  rates,  which  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  farmer  of  the  West  and  the  manu- 
facturers to  work  harmoniously  for  the  best  interests  of 
Canada.  The  freight  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  is  as 
uniformly  high  to-day  in  Canada  as  it  was  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  railroads  were  first  being  built.  There  must  be 
"  easy  transportation  "  of  goods  from  place  to  place  before  the 
strength  of  the  country  is  assured,  and  although  the  actual 
physical  facilities  for  carrying  freight  through  the  West  are 
good,  the  cost  is  far  from  being  conducive  to  expansion  and 
the  proper  establishment  of  business. 

A  third  great  disadvantage,  that  must  be  overcome  before 
capital  and  labor  will  be  directed  in  any  great  volume  towards 
manufacturing  in  the  West,  is  the  inadequate  food  supply. 
Expensive  food  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  big  Western 
revolt  against  the  cost  of  living,  which  has  of  late  assumed 
the  form  of  an  attack  against  the  country's  fiscal  system.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  fertile  country  like  Western  Canada  does 
not  furnish  itself  with  sufficient  food  to  supply  its  own  needs — 
that  is,  if  food  is  to  have  a  greater  variety  than  the  one  staple 
product,  wheat.  The  economics  of  the  whole  situation  in  the 
West  is  that  such  articles  as  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
milk  and  cheese,  all  of  which  can  be  raised  most  plentifully 
and  profitably,  are  so  scarce  and  expensive  in  many  sections 
of  the  prairie  that  a  high  standard  is  set,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  increased  cost  of  things 
has  extended  gradually  into  every  department  of  our  com- 
mercial life.  Why  should  not  the  West,  which  is  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  these  days,  pro- 
duce the  bulk  of  Canada's  provisions?    It  is  that  section  of 
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the  country,  not  the  industrial  lEast,  that  should  be  supplying 
the  people  with  food,  and  because  it  is  not  doing  this  the 
standard  of  values  is  being  set  by  the  West,  and  being  set 
high.  Factories  and  factory  workers  will  always  be  backward 
about  locating  in  these  districts,  where  wages  will  hardly 
suffice  to  pay  for  rent  and  food. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  where  manufacturing  has 
progressed  most  rapidly  in  the  West  there  also  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  mixed  farming  and  the 
raising  of  food  supplies  for  the  growing  towns  and  cities. 
For  instance,  in  Manitoba,  where  the  industrial  expansion 
has  been  greatest  during  the  last  ten  years,  food  products 
have  been  supplied  most  abundantly.  The  recent  census 
reflects  a  condition  in  Manitoiba  that  is  striking  indeed.  Of 
the  net  increase  in  population  of  that  province  during  the 
last  deoade  of  nearly  200,000,  about  109,0'0O  people  went  into 
the  towns  and  cities,  while  only  some  90,000  entered  the  rural 
districts.  This  kind  of  growth  has  been  dependent  largely 
upon  an  increased  supply  of  food,  and  in  Manitoba  the  idea 
of  mixed  farming  is  being  adopted  very  readily.  During  the 
past  summer  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  from  the  car 
window  or  in  driving  along  the  trails  to  see,  here  and  there, 
waving  fields  of  luxuriant  corn.  Root  and  hay  crops  are  also 
being  grown  more  extensively,  and  in  consequence  the  output 
of  dairy  produce,  meats  and  poultry  has  become  an  important 
feature  in  the  agricultural  account  of  Manitoba.  Last  year 
potatoes  and  roots  were  harvested  to  the  extent  of  over 
8,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  cultured  grasses  amounted  to 
nearly  150',00i0  tons.  Dairy  and  creamery  butter  and  cheese, 
worth  $1, 500,000,  were  marketed  by  the  farmers  of  the  province 
in  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  dairy  products,  the  farmers 
disposed  of  91,000  turkeys,  53,000  geese  and  465,000  chickens; 
and  the  number  of  head  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in 
the  province  was  735,000.  These  items  in  the  agricultural 
output  of  Manitoiba  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
industrial  activity  is  more  pronounced  in  that  province  than 
in  either  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  even  though  the  natural 
facilities  for  manufacturing  in  the  last-named  province  are 
of  the  very  best  in  the  whole  Dominion. 

The  Consumer  Will  Benefit. 

One  may  next  look  at  the  question  of  manufacturing  in 
the  West  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purchaser  of  manu- 
factured articles.  We  have  seen  certain  difficulties  that  make 
it  hard  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  Bast  to  set  up  plants  in 
the  prairie  country.  But  one  fact  remains — the  manufacturer 
of  Canada  is  not  getting  a  proper  share  of  Western  business. 
In  many  lines  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States 
are  filling  the  Western  market.  For  instance,  it  is  known  that 
school  desks  at  the  rate  of  100,000  per  year  enter  the  Canadian 
West  from  Michigan.  Hardware  and  implements  of  different 
kinds  find  their  way  to  the  Western  consumer,  mainly  from 
the  United  States.  Other  articles  are  supplied  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  same  source.  The  story  is  told  by  a  man  in 
Winnipeg  how,  after  waiting  six  months  for  a  piano  from 
Toronto,  he  was  able  to  get  a  piano  in  two  weeks  from  a  firm 
in  New  York.  The  point  is,  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
wish  to  preserve  the  Western  market  for  themselves  they 
must  enlarge  their  capacities  either  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West,  and  spend  money,  and  even  make  sacrifices  to  get  the 
business. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  that  their  annual  output  amounts  in  value  to 
a  billion  dollars.  Last  year  exports  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers were  valued  at  $31,494,916.  This  means,  therefore, 
according  to  the  above  estimate,  that  it  takes  nearly  twenty- 
nine-thirtieths  of  the  output  of  Canada's  factories  to  supply 
the  home  market.    It  seems  quite  clear  then,  after  consider- 


ing the  enormous  increasing  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
in  Western  Canada,  that  we  are  not  adequately  equipped  to 
supply  our  own  needs. 


MARKET  FOR  PAINT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Eldier  Dempster  &  Co.,  Montreal,  have  issued  the  following 
export  letter,  dealing  with  the  market  for  paints  in  South 
Africa: 

We  have  bee'n  doing  our  Ijest  to  obtain  s'hipmients  of  paints 
and  colors,  but  up  to  the  present  we  have  mot  shipped  any  to 
tlie  various  South  African  ports. 

Tire  trade  in  paints  and  colons  is  very  considerahle,  and, 
except  for  water  paints,  it  is  almiost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  makers.  Most  of  the  painters  are  eitlher  Englisli 
or  Australian.  We  und'erstand  they  rarely  (buy  *heir  paints 
mixed,  but  purchase  the  stainer,  wihich  is  a  paste,  and  mix 
it  with  the  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  to  make  bheir  colors. 

The  trade  in  stainers  is  divided  among  a  large  numiber  of 
Emiglish  makers,  not  one  of  whom  seems  to  be  better  known 
than  another.  One  British  firm  does  not  keep  a  permanent 
agent  over  there,  but  sen;ls  out  a  representative  once  a  year, 
wiliio  does  the  country  thoroughly,  going  roiund  to  all  the  large 
tow.ns,  and  calling  upon  the  miaster  painters  as  well  as  the 
dealers.  He  doies  not  as  a  rule  sell  to  the  masiter  painters,  his 
businiess  being  to  interest  them.  In  the  event  of  an  order 
beiing  taken,  ihowever,  commissioin  would  be  paid  to  the  mer- 
chant from  wihioh  the  painter  usually  purchases  his  goods. 

The  British  maikers  have  the  greatest  part  of  the  varnish 
trade  in  their  hands,  particularly  w^hen  ithis  comimodity  is 
required  for  the  better  class  of  work.  There  is  a  cheap 
United  States  copal  varnisli  imported  quoted  at  80  cents  per 
gallon  F.O.B.  New  York. 

A  large  demand  exists  for  the  cheap  ready  mixed  paints  in 
1-lb.,  2-lb.,  4-lb.  anid  74b.  tins.  Of  the  cold  water  paints,  one  of 
the  best  we  are  informed  is  made  hy  a  New  York  company. 
It  is  said  to  'be  most  difficult  to  compete  against  them,  their 
product  helng  of  ihigh  quality  and  splendidly  advertised.  It  is 
said  that  painters  have  confidence  in  this  article. 

Amongst  specialties,  one  brand  of  enamel  made  in  New 
York  has  a  fine  reputation  in  South  Africa.  All  good  dealers 
stock  it,  and  it  commends  itself  particularly  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  enterprising  way  in  which  it  is  pusihed,  the  excel- 
lent advertising  matter  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  very 
attractive  way  in  wihich  it  is  put  up.  We  understand  the 
tins  are  of  good  design,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  it  is  sihipped 
packed  in  strong  cardboard  boxes  carefully  labelled. 

While  several  firms  have  asked  for  our  rates,  and  we  have 
quoted  low  rates  on  paints  and  colors,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  start.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  ship  some  varnish,  if  not  the  paints,  and 
we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  firms  who  are  interested 
in  South  Africa. 


TEAR  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

A  mass  of  interesting  information  is  contained  in  the 
IJritisb  Colu;mbia  Year  Boole,  wliicli  ihias  .just  been  issiied  by 
the  Governanient  of  that  iirovinice.  The  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  Province  are  disoussedi  in  Hue  ligbit  of  past  develop- 
ments and  future  pirosipects.  A  comiplete  record  is  given  of 
the  members  of  the  Tjegislat.ure  and  provincial  members  of 
the  Federal  Parliament,  p'ublic  officers,  etc.  A  lilstorical 
sketcb  of  lOie  early  life  of  Ibe  province  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  bnolc.  Tiie  price  for  general  circulation  is  $1.15 
a,  copy  and  may  be  baid  from  the  King's  Printer,  Viotoiria,  B.C. 
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HOW  THE  COUNTRY'S  REVENUE  IS  RAISED 

$75,409,487  Was  Secured  Through  Indirect  Taxation  in  1910.    To  Depend  Entirely 
Upon  Direct  Taxation  Would  Impose  a  Heavy  Burden  on  Property. 


THE  Dominion  of  Canada  raised,  during  the  year  1910, 
the  sum  of  $60,156,134  in  the  form  of  customs  duties, 
and  the  sum  of  $15,253,353  in  the  form  of  excise.  Few 
people  realize  the  importance  of  this  fact.  We  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  tariff  in  terms  of  the  well-worn 
controversy  between  free  trade  and  protection,  and  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  as  a  form  of  particular  privilege  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturing  classes,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  out  of  sight 
the  larger  or  fiscal  aspect  of  the  tariff  system.  Take,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  items:  In  the  year  1910  the  duty  paid 
on  machines  and  machinery  (a  charge  which,  by  the  way, 
came  largely  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves) amounted  to  $3,084,067.  The  importing  jewellers  paid 
to  the  government  $447,870.  The  duty  collected  on  fancy 
goods  amounted  to  $1,077,361.  Electrical  apparatus  contri- 
buted a  revenue  of  $909,482.  Drugs  and  chemicals  contributed 
$604,313. 

We  see  here  the  broad  contrast  that  there  is  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  Indirect  taxation  is  the  name  given 
to  such  charges  as  customs  and  excise,  which  are  paid  in 
the  flist  place,  not  by  the  consumer  himself,  but  by  the  im- 
porter or  manufacturer. 

Direct  taxation  includes  such  charges  as  property  taxes, 
income  taxes,  poll  taxes  and  so  forth,  which  are  levied  directly 
upon  the  citizen  in  respect  to  the  property  which  he  actually 
owns. 

How  the  Tariff  Heli)s  the  Provincial  Revenue. 

Now  public  revenue  has  got  to  be  raised  in  one  fashion  or 
another.  If  we  do  not  raise  it  by  means  of  the  tariff,  we  must 
fall  back  upon  direct  taxation.  If  Canada  were  to  abolish  the 
whole  of  its  tariff  system  to-morrow,  we  should  have  to  raise 
some  sixty  or  seventy  million  dollars  by  some  other  plan. 
More  than  that — and  the  fact  is  not  generally  appreciated — our 
Canadian  provinces,  though  they  levy  no  customs  duties,  in 
reality  draw  a  very  heavy  revenue  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
national  tariff  system.  In  our  plan  of  government  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  distributes  to  the  different  provinces  each 
year  very  large  sums  which  practically  come  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  indirect  taxation.  In  the  year  1910  the  govern- 
ment paid  out  $9,361,388  in  this  fashion.  Evidently,  then,  if 
the  Dominion  Government  had  not  its  tariff  system  on  which 
to  rely  for  this  money,  the  provinces  would  have  to  raise  it 
as  best  they  could  for  themselves,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
this  could  be  done  would  toe  by  having  recourse,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  to  direct  taxation  of  the  citizens. 

The  Rigor  of  Direct  Taxation. 

Now  no  doubt  direct  taxation  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
The  citizen  who  has  to  confess  to  the  tax  gatherer  exactly 
what  is  the  value  of  his  property  and  then  pay  a  percentage  on 
it,  or  who  must  make  a  sworn  statement  of  his  year's  income 
and  pay  an  annual  tax  on  that,  is  at  any  rate  in  a  position 
to  see  at  first  hand  just  what  an  expensive  thing  government 
is,  and  he  learns  to  watch  the  progress  of  public  expenditure 
with  a  vigilant  and  interested  eye. 

Its  Inequalities. 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  with  the  direct  tax  goes  even 
deeper  than  this.  Whatever  may  be  its  merits  in  theory,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  in  practice  to  apportion  and  levy  any 


such  charge  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner.  Direct  taxes  in 
theory  ought  to  fall  on  all  forms  of  property  alike.  In  prac- 
tice, some  kinds  of  property  suffer  much  more  than  others. 
Property  which  is  visible  and  tangible — as,  for  instance,  farm 
lands  and  buildings  and  live  stock — cannot  possibly  escape. 
Property  such  as  balances  in  the  bank,  or  the  earnings  of  pro- 
fessional men,  readily  slips  through  the  net  thus  held  out  by 
the  tax  gatherer,  and,  of  course,  the  more  one  kind  of  property 
escapes  the  more  heavily  does  other  property  contribute. 

Direct  Taxation  in  the  United  States. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  the  difficulties  encountered  in  direct 
taxation,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  existing  situation  in  the 
different  States  of  the  American  Union.  They  receive  no  sub- 
sidy, as  our  provinces  do,  from  the  customs  receipts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  state,  county  and  township  authori- 
ties draw  a  very  large  i)roportion — in  the  case  of  the  two 
latter  practically  all  of  their  financial  support  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  direct  tax  laid  on  all  forms  of  property.  The  tax 
applies  both  to  real  and  personal  property — land,  houses, 
buildings,  horses,  carriages,  furniture,  stock  and  shares,  mort- 
gages, bonds,  etc.  At  its  origination  it  seemed  eminently 
reasonable.  The  States  were  forbidden  to  levy  import  and 
export  duties,  and  to  levy  excise  duties  would  tend  to  drive 
out  manufacturers  to  a  more  favored  locality;  they  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  fell  back  on  direct  taxes.  And  of  all  such, 
a  single  tax,  laid  on  all  forms  of  property  alike,  seemed  to 
commend  itself  as  the  most  uniform  and  equitable.  In  prac- 
tice it  has  shown  itself  to  be  distressingly  inequitable. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Tax. 

This  is  due  in  part  to  the  manner  of  the  assessment,  which 
is  made  as  follows:  "The  State  authorities  compute  the 
amount  of  the  direct  tax  needed  for  their,  purposes,  and 
divide  it  among  the  counties  in  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  assessed  property  in  each.  To  the  sum  thus  called  for 
each  county  adds  the  amount  needed  for  its  own  use,  and 
then  distributes  it  in  like  manner  among  its  townships,  again 
according  to  the  proportional  value  of  the  assessed  property 
in  each.  To  this  sum  the  township  adds  what  is  needed  for 
its  own  purposes,  usually  the  largest  amount  of  all.  The 
total  thus  reached  is  distributed  among  all  the  property 
holders  of  the  township,  according  to  their  proportion  of 
assessed  property;  in  other  words,  the  total  of  the  assessed 
property  is  divided  by  the  total  tax  to  be  collected,  and  a 
tax  rate  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  levied  on  all  property. 
If,  for  example,  the  total  of  the  property  was  worth  $5,000,000, 
and  the  total  tax  to  be  collected  was  $100,000,  then  the  rate  tax 
would  ibe  put  at  one-fiftieth,  or  two  per  cent.  Under  such  a 
system,  then,  everything  turns  on  the  assessment.  If  one 
county  has  been  assessed  for  very  much  less  property  than  it 
actually  has,  then  the  amount  of  the  tax  assigned  to  it  by  the 
State  will  be  very  much  less  than  it  should  be,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  counties,  for  the  rate  all  round  will  need 
to  be  higher  in  order  to  supply  the  fixed  quantity  of  money 
asked  for.  Or  again,  let  us  suppose  that  in  one  of  the  town- 
ships the  property  is  assessed  for  very  much  less  than  it  is 
worth.  Then  the  township  in  which  the  assessment  is  too  low 
is  given  less  than  its  share  of  the  county  tax,  but  always  at 
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the  expense  of  the  other  townships,  on  account  of  the  rate 
being  of  necessity  higher  than  would  he  needed  if  the  assesss- 
ment  were  larger.  Finally,  within  the  township  itself,  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  happens  among  individuals. 

The  Houest  Man  Suffers. 

Anyone  whose  property  is  put  at  too  low  a  valuation,  or  not 
valued  at  all,  escapes,  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors;  and 
the  more  the  property  in  general  escapes  assessment  and 
remains  invisible  the  higher  becomes  the  tax  rate.  Hence  has 
arisen  what  is  called  competitive  under-assessment.  The 
assessors,  moreover,  being  elective  officers,  elected  in  most 
cases  for  a  very  short  term,  are  personally  interested  in  not 
making  the  total  property  of  their  area  stand  at  too  high  a 
figure. 

The  upshot  has  been  that  while  the  system  was  originally 
devised  as  the  most  equitable  form  of  universal  taxation 
possible,  in  its  actual  operation  nothing  could  be  more  vicious 
and  inequitable.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in  reality  dis- 
criminates most  unfairly  between  different  kinds  of  property. 
Real  estate,  for  example  (lands  and  touildings),  is  much  less 
easy  to  conceal  than  such  forms  of  property  as  shares  in  bank 
stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  etc.  In  illustration  of  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  assessment  of  property  in  Brooklyn, 
in  1895,  real  estate  constituted  over  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  total  values.  Some  years  ago  (1884)  a  tax  commission  in 
West  Virginia  reported  in  reference  to  personal  property, 
"  Things  have  come  to  such  a  condition  in  West  Virginia,  that 
as  regards  paying  taxes  on  this  class  of  property  it  is  almost 
as  voluntary,  and  is  considered  pretty  much  in  the  same  light, 
as  donations  to  the  neighboring  church  or  Sunday  School." 

A  School  for  Perjury. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  premium  is  put  upon  dishonesty, 
since  people  of  a  pliable  conscience  will  find  it  easier  to 
dodge  the  assessment  than  those  of  a  more  compromising 
morality.  Even  some  of  the  measures  intended  to  prevent 
this — as,  for  example,  the  adoption  of  a  schedule  of  property 
made  out  and  sworn  to  by  the  owner,  and  the  penalties  (legal 
and  spiritual)  for  perjury,  etc — ^accentuate  the  evil  rather 
than  lighten  it.  The  worst  feature  of  all  is  that,  when  under- 
assessment once  sets  in,  it  moves  forward  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  For  the  higher  the  rate  rises,  the  more  imperative  does 
it  become  ifor  each  individual  to  under-state  his  property.  But 
the  more  the  property  is  under-stated,  the  higher  the  rate 
rises,  and  thus  the  worse  the  situation  is,  the  worse  it  tends  to 
become.  In  some  cases  the  rate  becomes  so  high  that  to  tell 
the  literal  truth  and  pay  the  full  rate  tax  would  mean  abso- 
lute ruin.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  "  towns "  of  Chicago,  pre- 
vious to  the  reform  of  the  assessment  system  a  few  years 
ago,  the  rate  stood  as  high  as  eight  and  nine  per  cent.  Now 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  means,  not  the  contribution 
of  eight  per  cent,  of  one's  income,  but  eight  per  cent,  of  one's 
capital  property.  To  actually  pay  this  and  continue  in  busi- 
ness would  not,  for  ordinary  enterprises,  be  found  possible.  The 
result  is  that  both  the  assessors  and  the  assessed  adopt  a 
rough  scale  of  depreciation,  accepting  as  accurate  a  figure  that 
is  perhaps  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  the  probable  actual  value 
of  the  property  concerned.  Meanwhile  the  incentive  to  dis- 
honesty remains,  and  a  vast  amount  of  property  escapes 
untaxed. 

Direct  Property  Tax  Condemned. 

Throughout  the  entire  United  States  opinion  is  agreed  as 
to  the  inefficiency  and  iniquitousness  of  the  general  property 
tax.  It  has  been  condemned  by  a  long  series  of  state  tax 
commissions  held  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  by  all  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  public  finance.  "Instead 


of  being  a  tax  on  personal  property,"  said  the  New  York  Com- 
missioners of  1872,  "  it  has  in  effect  become  a  tax  upon 
ignorance  and  honesty.  That  is  to  say,  its  imposition  is 
restricted  to  those  who  are  not  informed  of  the  means  of  eva- 
sion, or,  knowing  the  means,  are  restricted  by  a  nice  sense 
of  honor  from  resorting  to  them."  The  Illinois  Commission 
of  1886  spoke  of  lit  as  "  a  school  of  perjury,  promoted  by 
law."  The  New  York  report  of  1893  says:  "It  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  perjury  and  a  penalty  on  integrity."  The  recent 
industrial  commission,  in  its  final  report  (Vol.  xix.),  quotes 
as  illustrative  of  the  general  feeling  the  words  of  a  special 
committee  on  taxation  which  reported  to  the  California 
Senate  in  1901:  "From  Maine  to  Texas,  and  Prom  Florida  to 
California,  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
present  system — that  is,  that  it  is  inequitable,  unfair  and 
positively  unjust.  Theoretically  all  property  is  called  upon 
to  bear  a  share  of  the  public  burdens  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  present  value.  In  practice,  that  end  is  admittedly  not 
even  approached.  Scarcely  a  fractional  part  of  the  property 
in  any  commonwealth  is  brought  to  the  tax  rolls." 


INTEENATIONAL  EXHIBITIOIVS. 

Lomdion,  Eng. — An  international  exhiibition  of  non-ferreons 
metals  will  be  hielid  in  London  during  May,  1912,  at  the 
Royal  Agrioultural  Hall,  London,  N.  Mr.  F.  W.  Bridges, 
Balfour  House,  Finsbuiry  Pavement,  London,  E.C.,  is  mian- 
ager,  from  wiliom  full  information  may  be  foal. 

Ceylon. — An  all-Ceylon  ex'hilbition  will  be  held  some  time  dur- 
ing  1912,  umider  tJhe  patronage  of  the  Governor  oif  the 
Colony.  FaciilitieB  will  be  affordeid  for  sihowlng  workinig 
models  of  maicihinery,  etc. 

Copenhagen. — An  exhibiition  of  motors  for  power  boats  will 
be  Ih'Bild  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  from  July  5th  to  August 
26th,  1912. 

Tile  Hague. — An  agricultural  exhibition  is  to  bie  held  at  The 
Hague  in  August,  1913,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
NeUherlandis  Agricultural  Society.  Foireign  exihibits  will 
be  admitted  in  the  sections  foir  (1)  agriculitural  madhinery 
and  implemients,  and  (2)  aigricultural  buildings.  Under 
the  former  seotion  will  be  included  (a)  the  exhibition  of 
agricultural  machinery  amd  imipiieiments,  (6)  the  exihibi- 
tion,  examination  and  testing  of  new  and  iimjproved  agri- 
cultural machinery  amd  implements-,  and  (3)  ithe  trial  of 
swathe-turninig  hay^miaking  machines  amd  of  motors  of 
10-26  b.p.  using  crude  oil.  Exhibits-  from  abroad  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Netherlands  free  of  doity  on  condition 
of  re-exportation.  Particulars  of  the  exthiibition  anid 
formis  of  aipplication  for  space  may  be  obtained  from^  the 
Exhibitioin  Offices,  Buitenhof  42,  The  Hague. 

Baku. — An  international  ex'hibition.  of  internal  oombustion 
motors,  electro  motors,  compressors  and  automobiles  will 
be  'held  for  a  month  and  a  toalf  this  siummer  in  Baku, 
Russia.  The  exhibition  is  under  tbe  charge  of  the  Baku 
Branoh  of  tihe  Imperial  Russian  Tedhnical  iSodety.  It  is 
reported  ■tlhat  there  is  a  good  dtemand  for  oil  and  gas- 
enigines  in  the  Caucasian  and  Tramsiciaspiam  districts  of 
Russia 

Montevideo. — A  proposal  'has  been  made  for  the  organization 
of  an  international  exihibition  in  Momtevideo,  Uruguay. 
As  the  date  mentioned  is  1912  and  ais  noithing  definite  has 
yet  been  done  it  is  soaroely  possible  tlhat  the  project  will 
be  undertaken. 

London. — ^^An  interniational  exhibition  of  engineering  and 
macihineryiwillbelheiManLonidon,  Enig.,  on  Oct.  4tlhto  26ith, 
1912.  Imformation  may  be  lhad  frtam  exhibition  managers, 
Maicihine  Tool  and'  Engimeerinig  Associaition,  Ltd.,  104 
High  HoJbom,  Lonidon,  W.C. 
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THE    MANUFACTURER   AND   HIS  BANKER 

By  H.  M.  P.  Eckardt 

Consolidations  and  Mergers^  of  Capital  Have  Altered  the  Old  Intimate  Relations. 
New  Methods  by  Which  Banks  Finance  Gigantic  Industries. 


THE  lasit  ten  years  Iuivl'  seen  a  consHerable  cliaiiige  in  tlie 
relations  of  the  nianufacluring  concerns  with  their 
hankers.  The  numei-ous  consolidations  and  mergers 
have  sierved  to  angiiment  the  size  of  the  average  nnit  \atli 
vvhic'h  the  banfes  are  called  upon  lo  deal;  they  have  also 
served  to  change  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  governing  the 
interco'urs'e  of  industry  with  the  baniks.  IJefore  tthe  era  of 
consoH'datiO'n  had  miadie  such  g-reiat  headway  a  maniiXactnrin.g 
account  as  carried  by  a  baimk  would  proba'bly  cover  the  opei-a- 
tions  of  a  firm  or  joint  stock  company  owning  one  good 
planet.  Through  long  association  the  oHicials  of  the  bank  nuiy 
have  learned  tliat  the  affairs  of  this  canvpany  were  in  good 
hand's,  and  that  the  industry  was  one  that  could  .be  carried  on 
advantageously  in  the  locality  where  it  was  situated.  Tlve 
oamipamy,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  giood  credit  at  the  bank  and 
was  able  to  borrow  funds  for  all  reasonable  require^nienls. 

In  due  time  the  owners  of  this  ibusintss  entered  into  a 
consiolidation  comiposed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  plants  located  at 
various  points.  Suippoise  the  same  bamlt  has  tlie  consolidated 
account,  and  note  the  difference  tbat  wouM  exist  in  tiie  rela- 
tions. Formierly  the  bank  had  to  deal  with  a  coimpaiiy  which 
O'wned  its  plant  free  of  encumbrance.  The  capital  siock  was 
owned  by  half-a-dozen  parties  living  in  the  same  locality. 
Moreover  the  bank  had  seen  the  company  faithfully  discharge 
its  o'bligatioins  yeair  after  year;  it  had  also  seen  the  evidences 
of  profitable  operation  in  the  visible  growth  of  the  value  of 
the  plant  while  the  liabilities  were  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion. 

Now  the  conditions  are  altered.  The  plant  with  which 
the  ibank  is  familiar  is  merely  one  of  tlie  ten  units  forming 
the  consolidated  company's  property.  In  lorganizinig  and 
equipping  the  consolidation,  a  large  amount  of  securities  has 
been  placed  with  the  investment  puibMc.  There  are,  perhaps, 
a  million  dollars  in  bonds,  the  same  amount  of  preferred 
stock,  and  perhaps  two  millions  in  comimon  stock,  some  of 
wihich  latter  may  have  been  given  as  a  bonus  in  order  to 
make  the  issue  of  senior  securities  more  attractive.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  is  that  the  puiblic  has  undertaken 
to  advance  the  funds  required  for  carrying  on  the  business. 
By  means  of  the  issiue  of  bonds  and  preferred  stock  the  bank 
loans  of  the  individual  plants  ihave  been  paid  off,  some  of  the 
individnal  oiwners  have  been  'bought  ont;  perhaps  a  new 
plant  has  been  built  or  the  equipment  of  certain  plants  im- 
proved; and  presumably  a  supply  of  working  capital  has  been 
provided. 

The  toanik  finds  the  question  of  lending  to  a  concern  of  this 
kind  more  complicated  than  was  the  question  of  lending  to 
its  old  customers  who  owned  the  plant  now  merged  with 
ten  or  eleven  others.  In  the  first  place  it  might  appear  that 
the  consolidation,  having  borrowed  heavily  on  .bonds  froim 
the  investing  public,  should  be  able  to  get  alon.g  without  direct 
loans  from  its  bankers,  except,  perhaps,  on  special  occasions. 
The  bank  has  to  remem>ber  that  the  bonds  represent  a  uTort- 
gage  on  the  plants  and  other  property  of  the  corporation.  It 
has  also  to  wait,  if  the  consolidation  'be  newly  formed  in  order 
to  discover  how  the  earnings  of  the  concern  take  care  of  the 
fixed  charges  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  in  some 
cases  the  bank  makes  special  aidvances  to  a  consolidation  of 


this  kind  on  the  security  of  the  consolidation's  bonds.  Actually 
this  amounts  to  acceipting  one  class  of  the  conporation's  obli- 
gations as  security  for  another  type  of  its  obligations. 

Enough  has  'been  said  to  show  that  the  mergers  and  con- 
solidations have  effected  a  consideraible  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  banks  and  the  mamufacturers.  Under  the  con- 
ditions presently  existing  there  is  wide  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  financial  skill  in  determining  wihat  proportion  of  an  indus- 
trial corporation's  indeibtedness  should  ibe  funded  and 
wihat  proportion  should  be  provided  throngh  short  term 
loans.  At  the  present  time  the  bonds  of  indiustrdal 
concerns  have  to  bear  rather  high  interest  rates.  Allowing 
for  underwriters'  coimmissiones  and  other  expenses,  it  appears 
that  many  of  these  issues  cost  the  issuers  per  cen^t.  per 
annum  in  interest.  This  high  interest  basis  for  funded  debt 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  floating  de'bts  of  the  indnstrial 
cori)orations. 

But  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  the  attitude  of  tlie 
banks  towards  those  ^manufacturers  who  have  not  joined  a 
consolidation  or  merger.  There  will  always  be  a  large  num- 
■ber  of  manufacturinig  plants  operated  independently;  and  in 
their  cases  the  relations  with  their  'bankers  will  be  similar 
to  those  existing  before  the  era  of  consolidation  set  in. 

In  making  advances  the  ibanks  are  always  disposed  to  give 
a  decided  preference  to  good  trade  bills.  Long  experience  has 
taught  them  that  t;hey  encomnter  the  minimum  of  risk  in  dis- 
counting good  trade  il)ills.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
line  of  credit  wihich  a  big  bank  will  grant  on  the  trade  bills 
drawn  by  a  good  customers  on  parties  wiho  aliways  pay  at 
niiaturity.  Some  manufacturers  follow  the  policy  of  having 
in  their  tin  boxes  a  reserve  of  good  trade  bills  whioh  are 
available  for  discount  at  any  time.  Thus  if  the  customer  has 
a  line  of  $12t5,0i00  in  trade  bills  under  discount  'he  will,  per- 
haps, find  it  advantageous  to  have  $I0,0'00,  $15,000  or  $20,000 
of  good  bills  on  hand  reaidy  to  discount  in  an  emergency,  or 
when  an  opportunity  of  taking  \\p  specially  profitable  trans- 
action presents  itself.  Others  wili  carry  instead  the  same 
amount  in  good  markelaible  'bonds  or  stocks  which  w  ould  serve 
as  collateral  for  a  special  loan  at  any  time. 

A  customer  who  financed  himself  in  this  way  would  be  to 
-.1  large  extent  indei)endent.  If  Iris  bills  were  of  high  class 
and  he  did  not  require  to  asik  for  any  other  accommodation 
thai  that  just  referred  to,  he  could  depend  on  any  large  bauk 
to  take  up  his  account  almost  any  time.  An  account  such 
as  this  would  ibe  valued  very  highly  indeed.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  trade  bills  were  uniformly  good  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  great  care  in  selling  only  to  parties 
who  would  pay  promptly  at  maturity.  Those  manufacturers 
who  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  could  meet  this  requirement 
more  satisfactorily  than  others  who  sell  to  the  retailers.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  who  sells 
dii'eot  to  the  retail  trade  to  liave  such  an  assortment 
of  bills  that  every  one  will  be  paid  by  the  promissor 
when  due.  There  will  always  be  some  of  these  promissors  or 
accepitors  wlio  fail  to  make  payment  on  the  day  of  maturity. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  think  that  the  banlc  will  value  the 
account  higher  if  these  delinquents  take  up  their  bills  by 
"drawing  'back"  on  the  miamufacturer  for  the  whole  or  a  part 
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of  the  lutatiire'd  'bill.  The  .bank  will  think  mosit  highly  of  the 
accoiimt  if  everyithiiig  aibout  if  is  open  and  atove^board.  If 
one  of  the  promissors  on  a  trade  bill  under  d'iscmuit  cannot 
meet  it  vvihen  due  the  best  way  is  to  have  it  returned  unpaid. 
If  'Ire  is  in  position  to  iiiiake  a  paiynient  on  accoumt,  let  the 
payment  be  marked  on  'tiie  bill  aird  .have  it  returned  showing 
the  bal-airee  unipaicl.  Needless  to  say  the  bills  on  customers 
who  do  not  pay  promiptly  slioukl  be  kept  witliiii  reasonable 
limits.  There  is  more  invoilved  in  this  than  the  credit  of  the 
accouuit.  If  there  is  a  large  iproportion  ol  the  bills  returned 
un'paid  the  bank  will  not  regard  the  account  so  favorably 
and  the  miairufacturer's  losses  from  bad  detots  will  p.roibably 
be  excessive. 

Thien,  of  course,  the  bamks  are  in  the  habit  of  adivanciug 
funds  'to  the  mamufacburers  in  the  form  of  direct  loans.  There 
is  a  large  busiiress  done  with  some  industries  on  the  basis  of 
warehouse  receipts.  This  a'pplies  more  particularly  to  staples 
h'iving  a  broad  con'tiniious  martoeit.  VVQien  the  manufacturer 
lays  in  a  heavy  stock  of  such  a  staiple  wihieh  com.prises  his 
raw  material  he  may  secure  advances  against  it.  An  advance 
of  this  kind  is  more  read:ily  negotiated  when  the  nranul'ac- 
turer  is  in  position  to  give  an  independent  ■warehouse  receipt 
covering  tbe  pledged  goods.  When  the  goods  comprising  the 
security  are  to  remain  in  the  borrower's  possession  the  special 
considerations  'bearing  on  the  matter  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  character,  ability,  responsibility,  and  record 
of  the  manufacburer  'will  then  perhaps  determine  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  advance  will  be  made.  It  sbould  be  said, 
however,  that  while  competition  among  the  bamks  has  led  to 
their  granting  consideraible  advances  to  manufacturers  on  the 
manufacturers'  own  pledge  of  merciiandise,  these  advances 
are  often  made  reLuctantly,  iinder  compulsion  in  a  manner; 
and  in  some  cases  the  manufacturer  injures  his  credit  with 
bis  bank  'by  baving  i''eco'urse  to  them  exte'nsively.  Usually  it 
pays  in  the  long  run  to  have  the  bank  advamces  substantially 
in  the  form  desired  by  the  bank. 

Then  the  banks  at  ti'mes  make  what  are  called  "  personal 
loans  "  to  manufacturers.  These  apply  to  the  enterprises  car- 
ried on-  un-der  the  form  of  joint  stock  limited  liability  com- 
panies. In  cases  where  the  stock  is  all  paid  up  tbe  O'wners  of 
such  an  enterprise  are,  of  course,  liable  only  to  the  loss  of 
tbe  funds  already  paid  by  them  for  their  stock.  'Suppose  tbe 
bank  makes  a  direct  loan  merely  on  the  company's  note  and 
payment  is  ideifaulted,  the  bank  then  has  no  reco'urse  upon  the 
ind'ividiual  sbarebolders.  Th.e  dir'ectors  may  be  men  of  sub- 
stance, and  th'e  bank  may  consent  to  make  an  advance  of  a 
reasoraalble  sum  on  the  company's  note,  bearing  the  indi 
vidual  endiorsements  of  tbe  directors;  or  It  may  take  from 
them  a  bond  in  whiab  'they  imdividiually  guarantee  the  pay- 
mient  of  cer'tain  loans  made  to  the  company. 


WESTERN  DEVELOPMEIVT. 

Valuable  statistics,  from  which  he  deduces  an  impressive 
forecast  as  to  the  agricultural  future  of  Western  Canada,  have 
just  been  compiled  by  Charles  F.  Roland,  industrial  com- 
missioner. Regarding  the  three  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  less  than  one-twentieth  of  whose 
available  lands  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  commissioner  says: 

"  Taking  the  average  of  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
three  provinces  from  immigration  and  other  sources  for  the 
period  of  five  years  just  preceding  the  year  1908  as  a  working 
basis,  the  resultant  figures  show  that  in  ten  years,  in  1918, 
the  same  country  that  now  has  less  than  two  millions  of 
people  will  have  more  than  10',0'00,0'00  people  by  that  time. 
Figuring  from  the  average  increase  in  land  under  cultivation 
for  the  past  seven  years,  there  will  be  as  much  as  50,0'00,000 


acres  cultivated  of  that  great  block  of  land  which  extends  for 
l,0'0'O  miles  east  and  west  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  north  400  miles  from  the  United  States 
boundary. 

"  Eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  considerably 
less  than  the  average  crop  produced  by  the  rich  prairie  soil 
of  this  Western  Canadian  country;  and  oats  and  barley  pro- 
duce enormous  crops,  with  flax  reliable  and  reasonably  pro- 
ductive. Figured  upon  the  basis  of  wheat  alone,  the  product 
of  50,000, OOiO  acres  of  land  would  be  the  vast  amount  of 
900,000i,0O0  bushels  of  wheat.  The  harvest  of  'this  crop,  abso- 
lutely certain  to  be  raised  on  the  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada  within  the  next  twenty  years  at  the  outside,  will 
take  no  less  than  625,000  harvest  hands,  whose  pay  for  the 
gathering  of  the  crop  will  count  up  to  the  tidy  sum  of 
$30,0'0i0,000.  Twenty  thousand  trains  of  forty  cars  each  (the 
average  wheat  train  has  thirty  cars)  will  be  required  to  move 
the  crop;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ship  the  whole  crop  at 
once,  with  Winnipeg  as  the  central  shipping  point,  the  cars 
that  would  be  required  would  fill  every  foot  of  track  on  the 
main  lines  of  the  C.P.R.  and  G.T.iP.  between  Winnipeg  and 
Montreal,  and  Winnipeg  and  Moncton  on  the  east,  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  same  system  from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver 
and  Prince  Rupert,  on  the  Pacific  coast;  or,  in  other  words, 
G.OOO  miles  of  solid  grain  trains  would  be  necessary.  At  an 
average  selling  price  of  80  cents  per  bushel,  this  crop  will 
make  a  return  to  the  country  from  which  it  comes  of 
?720,0'00,OM. 

"  The  possibilities,  the  absolute  ceTtainty  of  manufacture 
and  trade  which  must  follow  in  the  track  of  such  partial 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  last  and  the  greatest 
West  are  too  manifold  and  too  marvellous  even  to  be  approxi- 
mated by  calculations  made  now.  Certain  it  is,  though,  that 
many  towns  and  cities  must  be  made,  and  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories and  shops  spring  up  and  flourish,  miles  upon  miles  of 
railroads  built,  when  less  than  a  third  of  the  wheat-growing 
resources  of  Western  Canada  shall  have  been  turned  to 
account." 

It  is  believed  that  the  commissioner's  flgures  will  supply  a 
final  answer  to  recent  published  statements  to  the  effect  that 
Canadian  railway  building  is  being  overdone. 


BEAjVCH  in  VANCOUVER. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  have  established  an  up-to- 
''ate  branch  in  VanoouveT,  where  a  complete  stock  of  saws 
and  tools  manufactured  by  this  company  will  be  keipt  and  a 
sales  force  maintainied.  The  Vancouver  brianch  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Birdeall.  Th'e  comp-any's  establishment  is 
in  a  six-storey  building,  which  will  accom'miodate  the  varioius 
departments.  Besides  the  show  roioms  and  sales  d'epartment 
there  is  a  repair  shop,  where  fitting,  re-toothing,  etc., .will  toe 
done.  Mr.  H.  P.  Hutoband,  of  H'amiltoin,  is  in  general  dharge 
of  all  the  Canadian  business. 


REVIEW  OF  A  QUARTER  CENTURY. 

A  fine  p'ublicnl ion  has  just  aippeared  nii'der  tlie  auspices 
O'f  tihie  Ohaimbre  <de  Coniinierce  framoaise,  of  Miontreal,  connimem- 
or'ative  oif  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  itjs  foundation. 
The  boo'k,  wQiiah  is  handsomely  designe'd  and  well-printed, 
gives  a,  review  .oif  Oaaiaidiran  life  and  rescuroes  and  is  a  strikiiiig 
exemplification  of  the  ])ragre&s  of  Oanada  d'uring  tlie  ii)eriod 
covered  by  the  Ohannlbre's  aotivities.  The  editorial  wonk  was 
in,  charge  of  M.  Ma.'Uirice  Ti-fi'mhley,  wh'O  is  to  he  congratulated 
both  lon  t'hie  igr'eat  mass  of  usefuil'  .iuiformatiou  that  he  h;\s 
gathereJd  toge't.'her,  audi  tlie  excellent  way  in  which  lie  has 
lu'esented  it. 
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HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  RAW  MATERIALS 


Have  Proved  Factors  in  Increased  Cost  of  Living. 
Food  Products. 


Manufactured  Goods  and 


A SIGNIFICANT  fact  in  connection  with  the  volume  of 
talk  and  discussion  that  has  originated  from  that 
hackneyed  topic,  tihe  cost  of  living,  is  that  in  Canada 
the  chief  complaint  is  made  against  the  high  prices  of  food 
products,  and  not  so  much  against  manufactured  articles. 
This  circumstance  is  made  more  plain  when  one  begins  to 
seek  data  regarding  the  comparative  cast  to  the  consumer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  of  household  furniture,  crockery, 
stoves  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use.  While  every 
Government  report  gives  plenty  of  information  about  grains 
and  fodder,  animals  and  meats,  dairy  produce,  fish  and  other 
goods,  there  is  a  remarkable  paucity  of  material  showing  the 
cost  of  certain  staple  manufactured  products. 

Those  reports,  which  happen  to  be  more  elaborate  in 
their  record  of  the  output  and  consumption  of  manufacture, 
give  but  few  examples  in  each  class  of  goods.  For  instance, 
the  report  on  wholesale  prices  for  1910,  published  by  the 
United  States  Government,  gives  figures  relating  to  furniture 
undier  the  following  heads  only:  Bedroom  suites,  bedroom 
chairs,  kitchen  chairs  and  kitchen  tables.  The  natural  de- 
duction from  all  this  is  simply  that  there  has  been  little  or 
no  demand  for  such  information,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  seems  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  of 
the  common  ordinary  household  article  made  in  the  factory. 
The  increasing  cost  of  eating  to  live  apipears  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  great  economic  problem  which  is  agitating  the 
conBumer  of  the  American  Continent. 


In  1908,  Hon.  J.  S.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  in  the  House 
of  Hepresentatiives,  placed  on  record  a  document  regarding 
the  advance  in  prices  of  various  commodities  as  shown  by 
the  consular  reiports  from  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 
No  more  striking  proof  than  Mr.  Sherman's  report  is  re- 
quired to  show  how  universal  has  been  the  advance  in  prices, 
and,  consequently,  how  impossible  it  is  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  living  upon  the  tariff. 

Increase  is  Universal. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  there  was  a  general  increase 
in  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  In  England,  a  free  trade 
country,  cutlery,  carpets,  blankets,  and  other  household 
articles  showed  an  increase  in  the  selling  iprice.  The  consul 
at  Athens,  Greece,  reported  that  while  that  ancient  city  was 
once  a  very  cheap  place  in  which  to  live,  in  recent  years  the 
prices  of  articles  of  food  and  lObher  neceissities  has  advanced 
until  they  were  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  America.  In 


Prussia,  the  prices  of  provisions  increased  greatly.  Even  in 
India,  the  prices  of  food  grains  'advanced  rapidly  and  un- 
precedentedly. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  housewife  in  Canada, 
because  of  our  tariff,  cannot  obtain  furniture  and  other 
domestic  necessities  as  cheaply  as  can  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States.  These  official  facts  and  figures,  available, 
jjhow  that  in  this  direction  there  is  little,  if  any,  cause  for 
complaint.  Canada  has  been  more  fortunate  than  some 
countries,  for  the  tendency  in  the  past  decade  has  been  one 
of  decline  in  the  prices  of  bedsteiads,  crockery,  glassware, 
table  cutlery  and  silver-plated  ware. 

It  is  interesting  to  analyse  this  situation  more  closely. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Coats,  in  his  special  report  on  wholesale  prices 
in  Canada,  obtained  quotations  for  six  representative  lines 
of  furniture,  namely:  Kitchen  tables  and  chairs,  dining-room 
tables  and  sideboards,  bedroom  suites  and  iron  bedsteads. 
In  all  lines  of  wooden  furniture,  a  steady  and  pronounced 
ris«  occurred  in  prices  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  iron  and  brass  bedsteads,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
\v;is  a  pronounced  decline  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  line 
quoted  was  a  continuous  pillar  bed  of  shipping  weight,  about 
seventy-five  pounds.  It  showed  a  decline  from  $6.51  in  1890 
to  $3.50  in  1909.  The  explanation  offered  hy  a  leading  manu- 
facturer is  that  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  Canada 
has  reduced  the  cost  both  of  hrass  and  iron  bedsteads. 

Manufactured  in  Canada. 

The  general  tendency  in  crockery  and  glassware,  table 
cutlery  and  silver-plated  ware  was  downward,  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  the  ten-year  period.  These  goods  are 
manufactured  chiefly  outside  of  Canada,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  reductioai  in  price  is  attributed  largely  to 
trade  competition.  The  rapid  decline  in  silver-plated  ware 
in  1907  followed  the  opening  of  a  large  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  in  Canada.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacturing  process  have  bettered  the 
appearance  of  the  goods. 

There  was  an  advance  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  in  pails 
and  tu'bs  compared  with  1890,  and  of  approximately  30  per 
cent,  comipared  with  the  low  years,  1896-1897.  The  most 
extraordinary  advance,  however,  is  shown  under  the  heading 
of  brooms,  which,  in  the  closiuig  days  of  1909,  has  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled,  as  compared  with  the  prices  ruling 
in  1890.  This,  however,  was  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
scarcity  of  broom  corn  last  year  following  a  failure  of  the 
yield  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  hroom  corn  to  the 
manufacturer  having  advanced  from  $8-$10  to  $20-$24  per 
ton.  Apart  from  this  advance,  the  price  of  brooms  was 
fairly  stationary  during  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910. 

The  average  index  price  for  furniture  in  1890  was  97.4, 
and  in  1909  had  increased  to  127.6,  a  gain  of  30.2.  The  aver- 
age price  of  bedroom  sets  in  the  United  States  in  the  same 
re:iod  changed  from  an  index  numher  of  IIS  to  145;  bed- 
room chairs  from  113  to  145.3;  kitchen  chairs  from  109.8  to 
143.8,  and  kitchen  tables  from  103.9  to  138.6.  This  latter 
item  showed  in  the  United  States  a  decided  increasie  last 
year  from  124.7  in  January  to  145.5  in  December.  Taking 
house  furnishing  goods  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  only  0.1  per  cent,  in  price,  six  of 
the  fourteem  articles  noted  by  the  department  having 
decreased  and  five  increased.    In  Canada  last  year,  on  the 
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other  ihand,  no  change  whatever  occurred  in  the  prices  as 
represented  in  houisehoM  furniture.  No  chanige  occurred  in 
the  figures  for  cutlery  and  very  little  change  in  the  price  for 
crockery  and  glaiss'ware.  Wooden  ipails  -and  tubs  kept  down 
to  a  low  level  reached  in  1909. 

Tariff  and  Foreign  Plant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  furniture  accounted  for  the  most 
strongly  marked  increase  in  ooist.  It  is  poisisi'ble  to  give  only 
the  wholesale  quotations  from  the  official  govermment  report, 
but  these  are  the  more  stable  figures.  The  chief  reasons  for 
the  higher  cost  of  ifurniture  are  increajse  dm  wages  and  in  the 
prices  of  hardwoods.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the 
manufacturer  wtoo  is  helped  iamd  whose  ciountry's  upibuilding 
is  ibelng  assisted  by  la  properly  regulated  tariff,  takes  advan- 
tage of  these  circumstances  toy  retaining  old  types  of 
machinery  and  plant.  The  inference  is  that  such  a  manu- 
facturer competing  with  an  up-to-date  foreign  plant  uses 
the  tariff  to  countertoalance  the  inferior  results  of  his  Ovvn 
plant.  In  Canada  this  is  not  so.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  imarked  imiprovemient  in  the  machinery 
for  manufacturing  furniture  in  this  country  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  which  has  enabled  a  finer  finish  to  toe  placed 
on  goods  and  more  elaborate  deisdgnis  to  be  turned  out  with 
the  same  or  less  expenditure,  the  two  factors  noted — wages 
and  hardwoods — ^have  counterbailanced  the  effect  of  the 
superior  machinery. 

Mr.  H.  R.  McMillan,  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  says  that  whatever  can  be  done  to 
encourage  the  production  of  hardwood  in  suitable  localities 
in  Canada  should  be  done  at  once.  Desipite  theise  adverse 
factors,  the  Oovernment  figures  show  that  the  average 
monthly  price  last  year  in  Canada  for  kitchen  chairs,  common 
spindile,  as  an  exanuple,  were  $3.36  per  dozen  compared  to  an 
average  monthly  price  in  the  United  States  of  $5.50.  Tiaking 
a  longer  period,  the  avoriage  iprice  for  the  same  article 
between  1890  and  1899  in  the  Dominion  was  $2. .50  per  dozen 
and  in  the  United  States  $3.82>. 

Raw  Material  is  a  Knotty  Point. 

The  question  of  raw  materials  to  manufacturers  has  been 
a  promiinent  one  in  many  countries,  but  Canada  protoatoly 
has  felt  this  phase  of  the  question  less  than  a  good  many 
nations.  Commenting  on  this,  the  iLonidon  Times  said,  two 
years  ago:  "  The  steady  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
which  is  toecoming  a  very  serious  matter,  is  due  to  a 
numtoer  o:f  causes,  chief  among  which  may  toe  mentioned  the 
comparative  smallnesis  of  the  (production,  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumiption,  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  producing 
districts,  and  the  effect  upon  production  and  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  artificial  restrictions."  /This  fact  has  affected 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a  large  numtoer  of  articles.  Too 
often  the  conclusion  is  hastily  rieaohed  that  the  apparently 
high  price  of  a  manufactured  article  is  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  manufacturer  to  create  or  maintain  large  ^profits.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  wages,  freight  rates,  the  increased  coist 
of  factory  sites,  and  many  other  important  considerations, 
the  factor  of  raw  materials  is  vital  and  has  a  tendency  to 
fluctu-ate  more  widely  the  manufactured  articles. 

On  summing  up  the  averages  of  wholesiale  prices  noted 
toy  the  Dominion  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  seen  that  in 
1890  raw  materials  were  13.6  points  above  the  average  for 
the  toase  period,  18'90-99,  wh.ile  m'anufactured  articiles  were 
only  i9;6  ipoints  above  that  average.  In  the  recession  which 
followed  until  1897,  raw  materials  fell  to  23.2,  while  manu- 
factured articles  advanced  only  2i6.4  points.  Between  1909 
and  1910,  there  was  a  gajin  of  4.8  ipoints  lin  raw  materials 
and  2.3  points  in  manufactured  articles.  The  statistics  for 
1910  show  prices  of  raw  materials  at  42.6  per  cent,  above 
those  of  the  toase  decade,  and  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles  17.1  per  cent,  atoove  those  of  the  ibiase  decade. 


In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  siawn  lumber  has  been 
regarded  as  raw  material.  Inasmuch  as  the  advance  in 
lumber  has  been  rapid  during  the  past  twelve  years,  some 
Change  in  the  final  result  would  be  caused  toy  transferring 
lumber  to  the  list  of  manufactured  articles.  The  following 
shows  the  ratio  of  the  movement  as  between  raw  materiials 
and  manufactured  articles,  reckoning  lumber  in  the  latter:  — 
No.  of 

articles  1890.  1897.    1907.   1909.  1910. 

Raw  materials    60    119.8    97.6    153.5    152.0  156.4 

Manufactured  articles  . .  157  107.7  93.0  122.8  (117.2  119.7 
Detailed  comparisons  eithier  of  wholesale  or  retail  figures 
or  household  necasisities  are  imipossitole  from  official  figures. 
While  the  whole  question  of  comparative  prices  as  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  a  delicate  one,  it  would  toe 
an  excellent  innovation  if  the  department  which  putolished 
price  statistlos  in  Canada,  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
would  confer  in  order  to  collect  information  that  would  toe 
of  use  in  making  proper  comparisons.  A  glance  at  the 
statistics  avaiiatole  shows  that  the  Dominion  is  making  great 
industrial  strides  under  present  economic  conditions,  at  the 
same  time  creating  common  prosperity. 

Wages  are  Increasing. 

Wages,  generally,  are  considerably  higher  than  a  few 
years  ago  au'd  the  tendency  is  still  upward.  Prosperity 
exacts  higher  wages  which,  in  turn,  increase  the  cost  of 
manufactures  and  living  generally.  Discussing  this  point, 
the  memorial  of  the  Civil  Service  Association  presented  to 
the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  civil  ser- 
vice matters  in  1907,  said:  "  Extraordinary  as  the  present 
conditions  are,  there  is  no  sign  on  the  industrial  or  economic 
horizon  that  portends  a  change.  The  great  prosperity  in 
which  the  whole  country  is  rejoicing  shows  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  atoatement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wihat  signs 
there  are  point  uniformly  to  continued  industrial  and  trta/de 
expansion,  the  only  emtoarrassment  that  threatens  toeing  the 
lack  of  facilities — those  of  transpiortation  in  particular — ^to 
reap  the  splendid  harvest  to  the  full.'  iPrices,  therefore,  may 
toe  expected  not  only  to  remain  high,  tout  to  show  still  further 
advances." 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  ithe  deposits,  chiefly  sav- 
ings in  our  banjtos,  post-offlce  isavings  toanka,  Grovernment 
savings  banks,  loan  and  trust  com'panies,  amount  to  $97.75 
per  caipita.  This  means,  toroadly  speaking,  that  the  wage 
earner  has  settled  his  every  day  expenditures,  purchased  his 
home,  household  furniture  and  other  necessities,  and  is  still 
atole  to  have  a  respectatole  miargin  for  the  bank.  Add  to  this 
situation  the  fact  that  the  denizen  of  North  America  is  of 
an  extravagant  temiperament,  and  we  'know  that  the  per 
capita  deposits  might  toe  increased  sutostantially  by  more 
econiomioal  habits. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  amount  on  deposit  in  the 
savings  toanks  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries:- — 


Average  , 

Total  to  each 

Country.            Year.           deposits.  depositor. 

United  Kinigdom  . . .   1907        $1,048,268,360  $84 

Belgium                        1905            155,739,160  68 

France   1905-7            974,372,850  79 

Italy                             190'6             61&,188„030  92 

Netherlands                 1905             92,551,665  58 

Canada                        1911            698,936,033  98.75 


While  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  comparisons  of  the 
cost  of  household  manufactured  articles  in  the  two  countries 
through  the  medium  of  official  statistics,  those  who  have 
lived  on  tooth  sides  of  the  international  tooumdary  line  know 
that  it  is  icheaper  to  furnish  completeily  the  rooms  of  the 
Canadian  house  than  is  the  case  in  the  Uniteid  States." 

Tlie  Monetary  Times. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  DECEMBER 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 

month  of  December,  1911. 
(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission;  the 
ond  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.  R.  C. 


R.  R.  No. 


Effective. 


Canadiiiu  Pacific  Railway. 


Sup.  5 
E  1582 


Sup.  14 
E  1835 

E  2242 
Cancels 
E  1813 
E  2244 
Cancels 
B  2126 
E  2248 


E  2248 


B  2250 
Cancels 
E  1537 
1538 
1540 
1999 
2027 
Sup.  4 
E  1654 


E  2251 


Sup.  26 
E  2124 

Sup.  15 
E  1855 


Sup.  5 
E  1169 


Sup.  14 
E  1445 

E  1840 
Cancels 
E  1403 
E  1842 
Cancels 
E  1722 
E  1846 


E  1847 


E  1848 
Cancels 
E  1122 
1123 
1125 
1593 
1623 
Sup.  4 
E  1241 


E  1852 


Sup.  26 
E  1720 

Sup.  15 
E1445 


Grand  Trunk  Kailwaj. 


Sup.  9 
B  1729 

Sup.  1 
E  2242 


Sup.  2 
E  2431 


B  2456 
Cancels 
E  2103 
Sup.  9 
E  578 


E  2463 
Cancels 
E  2217 


Jan.  2,  '11 


Jan.  2,  '12 


Jan.  2,  '12 


Jan.   2,  '12 


Jan.   5,  '11 


Jan.  15,  '12 


Jan.  10,  '12 


Description. 


Commodities  from  C. 
P.  junction  points 
to  stations  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Commodities  from  C. 
P.  stations  to  paints 
in  the  U.  S.  . 

Sugar  beets,  c.l.,  C.  P. 
stations  to  points 
in  Michigan. 

Equalization  allow- 
ances at  various 
stations. 

Absorption  of  ter- 
minal charges  on 
export  traffic  via 
the  Port  of  Mont- 
real. 

Class  rates  C.  P.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
the  D.  &  H.  Co. 

Local  switching  and 
mterswitching  at 
C.  P.  stations. 


Jan.  11,  '12  Classes,  stations  in 
Canada  to  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge. 

Jan.  16,  '12  Classes.  C.  P.  sta- 
tions to  point  in 
the  U.  S. 
Various  dates.  Commodities  between 
stations  east  of  Port 
Arthur. 

Jan.  24,  12  Commodities  from 
C.  P.  stations  to 
points  in  the  United 
States. 


Sup.  9 
T.  4 

Sup.  1 
V.  28 


Sup.  2 
C.  U.  63 


C.  V.  60 
Cancels 
C.  V.  43 
Sup.  9 
V.  1 


B.  21 
Cancels 
B.  19 


Dec.  31,  '11 


Jan.  1,  '12 


Jan.  1,  '12 


Jan.  1,  '12 


Jan.   1,  '13 


Jan.   1,  '12 


Class  rates  from 
points  in  Ontario 
"Town  Tariffs." 

Class  rates  from 
'points  in  Canada  to 
stations  on  the 
P  h  i  1  a  d  e  1  phia  & 
Reading  R.  R. 

Commodities,  points 
in  Canada  to  sta- 
tions on  the  N.  Y.  C. 
&  H.  R.  R.  R.  . 

Sugar  beets,  c.l.,  G. 
T.  stations  in  Can- 
ada to  points  in  the 
U.  S. 

Classes  and  com- 
m'odities  from  sta- 
tions in  Canada  to 
stations  on  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
Western  R.  R. 

'Claiss  rates  from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge  to  stajtions 
on  the  C.  P.  R.  via 
North  Bay. 


C.  R.  C. 


R.  R.  No.        Effective.  Description. 


Grand  Trunk  Kailway. 


B  2457 
Cancels 
E  1380 
E  2467 
Cancels 
E  1669 

E  2470 
Cancels 
E  93« 
Sup.  7 
E  2265 


Sup.  10 
E  377 


Sup.  6 
E  1432 


Sup.  8 
E  1433 


Sup.  31 
E  2352 
Sup.  3 
E  2431 

Sup.  33 
E  176 


Sup.  27 
E  2020 


S.  86 

Cancels 
S.  64 
V.  33 
Cancels 
V.  10 

C.  V.  21 
Cancels 
C.  O.  9 
Sup.  7 
C.  U.  58 


Sup.  10 
G.B.Y.  8 


Sup.  6 
C.A.  66 


Sup.  8 
C.l.  52 


Sup.  31 
C.Y.  20 
Sup.  3 
C.U.  63 

Sup.  33 
G.A.  10 


Sup.  27 
CP.  57 


Canadian  Northern  Railway. 

Sup.  2  Sup.  2  Jan.  1, 


Jan.  10,  '12  IntersiWitohing  at  G. 
T.  stations. 

Jan.  15,  '12  Clajsses.  Stations  in 
Canada  to  points  on 
Delaware  &  Hud- 
son Co. 

Dec.  15,  '11  Binder  twine,  c;l., 
Wei  land  to  points 
in  Caniada. 

Jan.  15,  '12  'Commodities  'between 
'Buffialo,  Black  Rock 
and  S  u  s  p  e  nsion 
Bridige,  N.Y.,  and 
stajtions  in  Canada. 

Jan.  3,  '12  Iron  commodities 
from  Col  ling  wood  to 
stations  on  the  C. 
W.  &  L.  E.  Ry. 

Jan.2'9,  '12  Eliminatiom  of  com- 
modity rates  on 
rope,  in  coils,  from 
Montreal  to  stations 
west. 

Jan.  30,  '12  Iron  commodities 
from  Montre'al  to 
stations  west 
thereof. 

Jan.   2,  '12    Commodities  between 

stations  in  Canada. 
Feb.   1,  '12    Commodities  from 
stations  on  G.  T.  to 
points  in  the  U.  S. 
Jan.  20,  '12    Classes   from   G.  T. 

stations  and  con- 
nectimg  lines  to 
points  in  the  U.  S. 
Dec.  22,  '12  Paper  coui'moilil  ies, 
Cornwall  and  Mille 
Roches  to  Valley- 
field. 


E  30 


E  30 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Sup.  8  Sup.  8  Dec.  28 


'12  Commodities  hetween 
stations  on  eastern 
lines. 


•11 


1751 


1839 


Sup.  16 

1511 


Sup.  9 

1751 


Sup.  17 
1511 


8764 


9036 


Sup.  16 
8148 


Sup.  9 
8764 


Sup.  17  Jan.  20 
8148 


Commodities,  Buf- 
falo, Black  Rock 
and  S  u  s  p  en  sion 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to 
paints  in  Canada. 
Dec.  15,  '11  Binder  twine,  c.l., 
,  Wei  land  to  points 
in  'Oauiada. 
Jan.  12,  '12  Commodities,  'sta- 
tions lin  Canada  to 
Boston,  New  York, 
etc. 

Jan.  12,  '12  C  o  m  m  o  dit'ieis  ■from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  S  u  s  p  e  n  sion 
Bridge  to  points  in 
Canada. 
'12  Class  and  commodities 
ifrom  M.  C.  stations 
in  Canada,  also 
Ifrom  C.  W.  &  L.  E. 
and  N.  St.  C.  &  T. 
iRailways  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, etc. 
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R.  R.  NIo. 


Effective. 


Description. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  K.  B. 


2070 

Canicels 

112.8 


2086 

Cancels 

1167 

2094 


A  20973 
Cancels 
A  10547 


A  2102S 
Cancels 
A  1073'5 

A  21073 


Jan.  1,  '12  Eanth  pain  and 
cement,  c.l.,  Troy, 
N.Y.,  to  Ottawa, 
Onit.  10  cts.  per 
100  ItoB. 

Jian.  Ii5,  12  Boda,  c.l.,  Syracuse 
and  S'olvay,  N.Y.,to 
Ottawa.  15  cts.  per 
100  Jibs. 

Jajn.  15,  '12  Wire  rods,  c.l.,  Buf- 
falo, Black  Rock 
and  Bast  Buffalo  to 
Montreal.  $2.50  per 
gross  ton. 

Western  Maryland  Railway. 

67    Jan.  5,  '12    MaoMnery,  c.l.,  York, 

Cancels  Pa.,     to  Montreal 

16  &  23  and  Mille,  Roches. 

22  cts.  per  100  lbs. 
Lake  Sliore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 


225 

Cancels 
214 

226 

Cancels 
188 

Sup.  Ill 
214 


Sup.  7 
194 


Jam.  IS,  '12 


Jan.  15,  '12 


Jan.  1,  'il'l 


Jan.  20,  '12 


Iron    and  steel 

articles,  L.  S.  &  M. 

'S.  stations  to  points 

in  Canada. 
Com'modities,  L.  S.  & 

M.  S.    stations  to 

paints  in  Canada. 
Iron    and  steel 

articles  L.  S.  &  M. 

iS.  stations  to  points 

in  Canada. 
Classes  frioni  L.  S.  & 

M.    S.   statioins  to 

points  in  Canada. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittshurgh  Bailway. 


526  A  909  Jan.  14,  12 

Cancels  Cancels 

474  A  861 

513  3405 

Central  Bailroad  of  IVew  Jersey. 

547    Dec.  31,  '11 

Can  c  ells 
360 

550    Dec.  31,  '11 

Cancels 
3'98 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Sup.  5    Jan.  15,  '12 

851 


948 

949 

950 
951 

952 


Peib.  1,  '12 


Feb.  1,  '12 


Feb.  1, 
Peib.  1, 


'12 


'1'2 


'Feb.  1,  '12 


Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway. 

117  2159  Jan.  14,  '12 

Cancels  Cancels 
42  982 


Commod'ities,  B.  R.  & 
P.  stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


Pig  iron,  etc.,  C.  R.  R. 
'Of  N.  J.  stations  to 
Toronto,  Ont.  $3.20 
iper  gross  ton. 

T  r  on  and  steel 
articles  C.  R.  R.  of 
'N.  J.  stationte  to 
Montreal. 

Iron  a  n  id  steel 
articles  B.  &  0. 
stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Classes  from  B.  &  O. 
stations  to  .points 
on  M.  C.  R.  R.  (in 
Canada),  N.  St.  C. 
&  T.  and  T.  H.  &  B. 
Railways. 

Classes  from  B.  &  O. 
stations  to  points 
on  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette  R.  R.  in 
Canada. 

Oomimoditjies  from  B. 
&  0.  stat;ionis  to 
points  in  Cama.da. 

Classes  from  B.  &  O. 
Ktaitions  to  iioimts  on 
the  Grand  Trunk 
Ry. 

Classes  from  B.  &  0. 
staition's  to  points 
on  the  C.  P.  R. 


Pig  iron,  billets,  etc., 
G.  R.  &  I.  stations 
to  .points  in  Oa.'na.da.. 


Description. 


Iron    and  steel 

articles,    P.  R.  R. 

stations  to  points 
in  'Canada. 


C.  R.  C.  R.  R.  No.  Effective. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

J  J  41   Jan.  15,  '12 

Cancels 
JJ  27 
JJ  30 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

2096  A  21098        Jan.  12,  '12    Comrn'odities  from 

Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
anid  S  u  IS  p  e  n  sion 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to 
Montreal. 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling  Railroad. 

100    Jan.  15,  '12 

Cancels 
98  &  99 


Wabiish,  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway. 


Classes  and  com- 
modities, L.  E.  A.  & 
W.  stations'  'to  points 
in  Canada. 


Sup'.  12 
23 


Sup.  12 
257 


Jan.  21,  '12  Iro'U  and  S'teel  from 
Wabash,  Pitts.,  Ter. 
Ry.,  West  Side  Belt 
R.  R.  and  P.  &  I.. 
E.  R.  R.  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  «&  St.  Louis  Railway. 

Sup.  2  Sup.  2  Jan.  26,  '12    Olass  and  commo'dity 

258  811— G  from  C.  C.  C.  &  St. 

'L.  .stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.,  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

136,974,  F.  D.  Dennis  and  Jas.  Jos.  Sauriol,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gas  Pressure  Mufflers.    F.  D.  Dennis,  Jas.  Jos.  Sauriol 

and  Chas.  W.  Bougard. 
13'6,9'82,  G.  H.  M.  Baker,  Ottawa,  Ont.    Tyre  Armours.    G.  H. 

M.  Baker,  R.  V.  Sinclair,  and  .D.  C.  F.  Bliss. 
136,989,  Geo.  A.   Snider,  Montreal,  Que.     Lubricants.  The 

Commercial  Oil  Co. 

136.993,  R.  M.  Zimmerman,  Montreal,  Que.  Dump  Cars.  The 
Hart-Otis  Car  Co.,  Ltd. 

136.994,  R.  M.  Zimmerman,  Montreal,  Que.  'Dump  Cars.  The 
Hart-Otis  Car  Co.,  Ltd. 

136,997,  Jas.  S.  Island,  Toronto,  Ont.  Chlorine  Gas  Genera- 
tors.   The  Island  Smelting  Refining  Co.,  Ltd. 

137.014,  H.  A.  Coedisch  and  P.  Keism'ann,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Processes  for  the  removal,  recovery  of  chromo  salts  from 
leather,  leather  scrap  or  offal. 

137.015,  Ed.  Thos.  Rae  and  D.  Carter,  Toronto,  Ont.  Loose 
Leaf  Binders. 

137.017,  S.  Gogel  and  M.  Bernstein,  Toronto,  Ont  Buttons. 

137.018,  B.  Blackhall  and  Geo.  B.  Coward,  Kingston,  Ont. 
Bottle  Filtering  Faucets. 

137,0'2O,  Jno.  Armstrong,  North  Bay,  Ont.    Automatic  Running 

Boards  for  Cars. 
137,033,  Thos.  Corrigan,  Toronto,  Ont.    Fountain  Brushes. 
137,049,  M.  Jno.  Haney,  Toronto,  Ont.    Rock  Crushers. 
137.0'5O,  M.  Jno.  Haney,  Toronto,  Ont.    Pulverizing  Dry  Pans. 
137,053,  Wm.  I.    Hillie'r,    Windsor,    Ont.    Insecticides  and 

Fungicides. 

137.077,  M.  McHale,  Phoenix,  B.C.  Rock  Drill  making  and 
sharpening,  or  the  like. 

137.078,  W.  A.  R.  McLean,  Lumsden,  Sask.  Guards  for  Wagon 
Tongues,  or  the  like. 

136.096.  'F.  Stanton,  Toronto,  Ont.    Loose  Leaf  Binders. 
137,103,  .Tno,  7eta.  Redcliffe,  Alta.    Grain  Tanks. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


165.  Advertising-  Novelties. — A  Newfoundland  firm  wish  to  get 

in  comniuuication  with  Canadian  Manufacturers  of  ihese 
goods. 

166.  Agricultural  Iiiipleinents. — A  Northampton  Qmi  is  open 

to  purchase  specialties  in  agricultural  implements. 

167.  Agricultural  Inijdeiiients. — An  Englif.h  firm  wish  to  get 

in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

168.  Agricultural  Iini»lenients. — An  Englisih  firm  wish  to  get 

into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements  suitahle  for  British  agricul- 
tural districts. 

169.  Agrioiltural  Inii»leiuents. — An  English  firm  wish  to  com- 

municate with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements. 

170.  Asbestos. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  in  the  market  for  asbestos 

products,  including  moulded  sections  for  steam  pipes, 
asbestos  millboard,  as'bestos  lagging  and  other  articles. 
This  is  an  old  es'tatolished  firm  and  good  references  are 
supplied. 

171.  Bircli. — A  Lancashire  firm  wis'h  to  receive  prices  for 

Quebec  birch  in  log  and  plank. 

172.  Canned  Goods. — A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  communi- 

cation with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  goods. 

173.  Canoes. — A  large  firm  of  importers  in  Buenos  Ayres  wish 

to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canoes. 

174.  Concrete  Reinforcement. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to 

get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  concrete 
reinforcement. 

175.  Dried  Fisli. — An  English  firm  importing  dried  fisli  of 

various  kinds  wish  to  get  into  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  same. 

176.  Dried  Fruit. — A  Hamburg  firm  is  in  the  market  for  dried 

fruit. 

177.  Dowells. — A  London,  England,  firm  are  in  the  market 

for  maple  dowells,  and  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Particulars  as  to 
size  and  quantities  may  be  had  on  apiplication  to  this 
office.  Prices  are  asked  per  thousand  dowells,  c.i.t 
London  or  f.o.b.  Canadian  port. 

178.  Furnaces. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  of  engineers  wish  to 

get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  heating 
appliances.  Quotations  should  'be  c.i.f.  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  full  information  should  be  given  in  reference  to 
prices,  weights,  etc. 

179.  Fnrnitnre. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  house  furniture. 


180.  Glucose. — A  London  firm  enquires  for  Canadian  manu- 

facturers of  glucose  for  shipments  direct  to  Soutih 
Africa. 

181.  Handles. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  slotted  white  wood  handles. 
Particulars  will  be  given  on  application. 

182.  Handles. — An  English  firm  are  in  the  market  for  various 

kinds  of  tool  handles.  They  mention  specially  small 
turned  handles  finished  in  imiitabion  walnut  or 
japanned;  also  hickory  hammer  stales  and  small 
handles. 

183.  Harvesting  Macliinery. — An  English  firm  wish  to  receive 

catalogues  and  price  lists  for  harvesting  machinery. 

184.  Hog  and  Heef  Casings. — A  London  firm  wish  to  be  placed 

in  commuirication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  sup- 
plying hog  and  beef  casings. 

185.  Laths. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  quotations  on  100,000  pitch- 

pine  laths,  5-16  in.  hy  1  7-8  in.  by  25  in.,  and  on  100,000 
hardwood  laths  5-16  in.  by  1  7^8  in.  by  25  in.  The 
firm  are  also  ready  to  purchase  large  quantities  to 
be  cut  from  wast  at  convenience,  if  suitable  prices 
can  be  obtained. 

186.  Latlis. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  large 

quantities  of  laths,  both  pine  and  liardwood,  and  wish 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

187.  3Iacliiue  Tools. — ^A  Birmingham  firm  enquire  for  high- 

class  machine  tools  suitable  for  the  British  market. 

188.  Maple  Flooring  Boards. — A  Lancashire  firm  is  in  the 

market  for  maple  flooring  boards  in  any  quantity. 

189.  Maple  Strips. — A  London  firm  are  in  the  market  for 

unplaned  maple  strips  IV2  in.  by  3  in.  by  18  in.  and 
upwards  in  multiples  of  9  in. 

190.  Marine  Engines. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  are  in  the  market 

for  three  cylinder  triple  expansion  steam  engines  for 
yachts  and  launches,  ranging  from  two  to  ^weiity-flve 
horse  power. 

191.  3retalllc  Ceilings. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  get  in 

touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  metallic  ceil- 
ings. 

AGENCIES. 

1.  Agency. — A  Sydney,  New  Zealand,  firm  of  manufacturers' 

agents  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  are  seeking  to  extend  their  business  in 
that  country.  They  are  ready  to  work  on  either  a 
straight  purchase  or  commission  basis,  and  supply 
references.  They  have  already  a  number  of  agencies 
for  United  States  goods. 

2.  Agency. — A  Glasgow  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to 

secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  goods  suitable 
for  selling  to  the  wholesale  grocery  and  provision 
trade. 

3.  Agency. — A  Canadian  business  man,  who  will  shortly  take 

up  his  residence  in  London,  England,  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  desiring  repre- 
sentation in  that  quarter. 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


A  flour  mill  will  be  established  at  Rosetown,  Sask. 

Cooper  Cap  Co.,  Toronto,  toave  let  the  tenders  for  their 
$18,00^0  factory. 

The  C.P.R.  are  building  an  annex  to  their  hotel  at  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

Gormon,  Olancy  and  Grindley  will  buiM  a  wareihouse  at 
Bassano,  Alta. 

The  Riverdale  Lumber  Company  will  buld  a  box  factory  in 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Bx-Councillor  Balker,  of  Brussels,  Ont.,  intends  to  renovate 
his  salt  plant. 

The  Wingham  Implement  Company  will  locate  a  factory 
at  Wingham,  Ont. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  will  erect  a  $75,0W  building 
in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

H.  Vineburg  and  Co.,  Montreal,  will  erect  a  clothing  factory 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 

J.  E.  McLean,  Kitsilano,  B.C.,  is  erecting  a  store  and 
apartment  huilding. 

The  Bank  of  British  Nortlh  America  will  build  a  branch 
in  London  next  spring. 

The  Canadian  Mosaic  Tile  Company  are  building  a  $15,000 
factory  in  "Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Dominion  Rock  Drill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Napanee,  Ont.,  are 
enlarging  their  factory. 

The  Canadian  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Co.  will  erect  an  office 
building  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Parisean  Bros.,  Outremont,  Montreal,  will  build  a  box 
factory  to  cost  $20,0i0i0'. 

Foundations  are  in  for  the  Tilbury  Handle  Company's 
factory  in  Tilbury,  Ont. 

Reeve  Jolin  H.  Atwood,  will  build  a  brick  block,  costing 
$8,000,  in  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

Jolin  D.  Atcheson,  Winnipeg,  is  erecting  a  ten-storey  office 
building  on  Lombard  Street. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Gutheil  has  just  completed  an  addition  to  his 
extensive  plant  in  Montreal. 

The  Standard  Fisheries,  Limited,  Vancouver,  are  building 
a  cold  storage,  costing  $3,000. 

The  Flesher  Marble  Company  Intend  to  erect  a  $50,000 
warehouse  in  'Calgary,  Alta. 

Inksetter  and  Myers,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  will  build 
an  ice  factory,  costing  $4;000. 


S.  Beattie,  Welland,  Ont.,  is  preparing  alterations  for  his 
hotel  to  the  extent  of  $15,000. 

Alex.  Nelson,  380  St.  Catharine  Street,  Montreal,  is  build- 
ing four  stores,  to  cost  $90,00.0'. 

Seamon,  Kent  and  Company,  Meaford,  propose  to  build  a 
$10,000  addition  to  their  factory. 

The  Davies  Acetylene  Company,  Elkhant,  Indiana,  will 
build  a  factory  in  London,  Ont. 

The  Montrose  Paper  Mills,  Limite^,  ijropose  to  extend 
their  paper  mills  at  Thorold,  Ont. 

The  Dominion  Mahogany  and  Veneer  Company  will  erect 
a  $75,000  factory  at  Lachine,  Que. 

Messrs.  Snyder  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  are  building  a  $15,000 
addition  to  their  furniture  factory. 

D.  W.  Coloin,  Ohio,  and  W.  B.  Hanlon  intend  to  establish 
a  brick  plant  at  Lundbreck,  Ohio. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  $75,000 
office  building  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Storey  and  Campbell,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  are  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  business  building. 

The  City  Dairy  Company,  of  Toronto,  are  planning  to  erect 
a  dairy  building  in  Woodstock,  Ont. 

H.  C.  Munn,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  store 
and  apartment  block,  costing  $40,00'0. 

A  site  has  been  purchased  for  a  building  in  St.  John,  N.B., 
by  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

The  F.  C.  Burroughs  Furniture  Company,  Toronto,  will 
build  a  new  warehouse,  costing  $25,000. 


BOOKLET  OIV  THE  CAPITAL. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Baker,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  Ottawa, 
has  just  issued  a  very  handsomely  illustrated  hooklet 
describing  the  Capital  and  setting  forth  its  many  advantages 
from  residential,  business  and  industrial  points  of  view.  One 
of  the  many  inducements  offered  to  manufacturing  firms  is 
cheap  power.  Those  seeking  infomation  about  Ottawa  will  find 
much  that  will  be  satisfactory  in  this  publication. 


DAVIDSOIV'S  TEAVELLERS'  RE-FNIOIV. 

The  directors  of  The  Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Montreal,  were  the  hosts  at  an  enjoyable  luncheon  held 
in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Decemiber  28th,  the  occasion  being  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  travellers,  about  30  representatives  of 
this  hody  having  gathered  together  from  all  part  of  the  com- 
pass. Mr.  Edward  Goodwill  made  reference  to  the  recent 
opening  of  a  branch  warehouse  at  120  Duke  (Street,  Toronto, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Warmington.  This  should 
prove  a  great  convenience  for  the  firm's  customers  in  Toronto 
and  other  Ontario  points,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  secure 
very  prompt  delivery  of  goods.  Mr.  T.  C.  Davidson,  vice- 
president,  acted  as  chairman. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
Western  Freight  Kates. 

THE  decision  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers for  Canada  to  conduct  an  investigation  into 
Western  freight  rates  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  country's  transportation.  It  was 
given  upon  motion  of  the  Commission,  following  the 
Supreme  Court's  judgment  sustaining  their  ruling  in 
the  Regina  rate  case,  and  dismissing  the  appeal  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Com- 
panies.   The  statement  reads : 

"It  is  declared  to  be  advisable  thatr 
"(1)  A  general  enquiry  be  at  once  undertaken  by 
the  Board  into  all  freight  tolls  in  effect  in  the  Pro- 


vinces of  ^Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  west  of  and  including-  Port 
Arthur,  with  the  view  that,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
determined  that  the  said  tolls,  or  any  of  them,  are  ex- 
cessive, the  same  shall  bo  reduced  as  the  Board  may 
determine. 

"(2)  A  sitting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  the  City 
of  Ottawa  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  February,  1912, 
at  ten  a.m.,  to  consider  the  procedure  upon  said  enquiry 
and  give  directions  with  reference  thereto." 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  the  railways  operating 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  where  the  freight 
tolls  are  already  the  subject  of  enquiry  by  the  Board, 
upon  the  complaints  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  An  application 
has  been  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Minister  of  .lustice 
for  the  appointment  of  counsel  to  represent  the  public 
during  the  investigation.  The  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, which  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  matter, 
will  furnish  members  of  the  Association  with  informa- 
tion or  assistance  upon  application. 


Government  Railways. 

THE  Dominion  Government  is  making  a  mighty 
effort  to  assist  in  solving  the  railway  transportation 
problem,  which  grows  in  pace  with  Canada's  develop- 
ment. In  this  policy  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
are  agreed.  The  main  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Hon.  W.  T. 
White,  Minister  of  Finance,  show  the  following  items 
of  proposed  expenditure : 

National  Transcontinental   $25,000,000 

Quebec  Bridge    3,000,000 

Hudson  Bay  Railway   2,000,000 

Intercolonial  Railway    4,156,350 

Prince  Edward  Island  Railway   400,000 

What  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  doing?  What 
is  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  doing?  Come  on, 
Sir  Thomas.  Come  on.  Sir  William.  If  the  Govern- 
ment leads  you  so  much  at  the  crack  of  the  pistol,  what 
will  they  do  to  you  in  the  stretch? 
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The  Falling  of  Ihe  Pig  Tails. 

THE  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic  signifies 
more  than  the  approaching  descent  of  millions  of 
pigtails  under  the  shears  of  the  reformer.  In  his 
proclamation,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  first  President, 
announced  that  a  strong  central  government  will  be  or- 
ganized, the  entire  administrative  vSystem  remodelled 
and  modernized,  and  a  parliament  elected.  The  army 
and  navy  will  be  made  national  institutions,  and  the 
fiscal  system  will  be  readjusted.  Autonomy  will  be 
given  the  provinces,  but  they  will  be  expected  to  co- 
operate with  the  central  government.  Most  significant 
of  all,  he  hoped  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  republic 
will  be  to  bring  the  people  into  contact  with  the  citizens 
of  other  nations,  in  order  that  anti-foreign  prejudice 
may  be  dissipated.  Universities,  schools,  missions,  poli- 
tical teachers'  and  European  and  American  business 
men  are  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  their  labors.  The 
great  nation  is  beginning  to  stir  itself.  New  ideas  are 
penetrating  the  fatalistic  Oriental  mind.  Ls  it  prepar- 
ing to  adapt  itself  to  the  Western  mind,  or  is  it  merely 
bent  on  using  the  products  of  the  Western  mind  to 
raise  itself  from  a  position  of  material  inferiority  to  a 
potential  superiority?  Will  the  new  China  be  Western, 
or  Eastern,  or  Eastern  with  a  Western  veneer?  These 
are  questions  which  are  of  profoimd  interest  not  only 
to  the  missionary,  who  desires  to  allure  the  yellow  man's 
soul,  and  to  the  student  of  politics,  Avho  wants  to  see 
his  pet  constitutional  theories  tested,  and  to  the 
political  economist,  who  wishes  to  write  treatises,  but 
also  to  the  manufacturer,  who  is  bent  upon  capturing 
the  internal  trade  of  China,  and  on  making  the  China- 
man eat,  sleep,  dress,  play  and  work  like  a  European. 
If  democratic  government  is  a  success,  the  Chinese  trade 
will  be  the  richest  prize  in  the  commercial  world. 


Irritating  and  IneffectiA  e  JjCgislation. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  and 
Provincial  Legislatures  will  complete  their  sessions 
without  inflicting  upon  Canadian  industry  a  number  of 
cumbrous  acts  which  will  have  no  other  etfect  than  to 
cause  expense  and  annoyance  to  manufacturers.  Pro- 
duction, the  employment  of  labor,  distribution  and  sell- 
ing present  enough  problems  without  those  instigated 
by  political  gadflies  who  hope  to  attract  popular  atten- 
tion by  drumming  their  wings  against  their  empty 
heads.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  finding  out 
to  their  cost  that  too  much  legislation  depresses,  rather 
than  stimulates,  industry.  Some  of  their  acts,  children 
of  the  disordered  brains  of  voluble  mountebanks,  have 
not  only  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  outside  world,  but 
have  also  fostered  a  contempt  for  law  and  its  enforce- 
ment at  home.  That  the  American  people  are  becom- 
ing weary  of  the  opportunist,  who  seete  to  advertise 
himself  by  attacking   those  whose  energy  is  putting 


blood  into  national  enterprises,  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  passed  recently  at  the  fifteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Founders'  Associa- 
tion in  New  York: 

1.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  country 
should  awaken  to  the  real  situation,  discountenance 
public  expressions  and  legislative  action  designed  to 
discourage  legitimate  enterprise  and  commercial  and 
industrial  development,  and  denounce  the  political  tink- 
erers  who  destroy  confidence  and  undermine  the  economic 
stability  of  a  great  nation. 

2.  That  we  bespeak  for  the  American  people  a  re- 
turning confidence  in  themselves,  a  conservative  atti- 
tude on  all  controversial  problems  and  the  application 
of  sane  methods  to  their  solution;  a  more  friendly  co- 
operation between  capital  and  labor,  between  emplo,yer 
and  employee;  that  we  impress  upon  the  agencies  of 
government  the  duty  to  promote  rather  than  retard  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  a  whole  people. 


Foreign  Exchange. 

WHAT  are  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  selling 
or  disposing  of  foreign  exchange  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  interest  to  manufacturers  who  are  beset  with 
the  problem  of  handling  collections  in  dealing  with  cus- 
tomers in  the  various  countries  to  which  they  exporL 
Apparently,  almost  the  only  source  of  information  is 
to  be  found  in  the  banks,  which  answer  queries  by  re- 
questing the  drafts  of  the  manufacturer,  promising  to 
negotiate  them  as  successfully  as  possible.  In  some  for- 
eign countries  exchange  rates  run  as  high  as  four  and 
five  per  cent.,  an  oppressive  toll  upon  profits.  An  ex- 
change of  experiences  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
should  be  both  instructive  and  interesting.  Industrial 
Canada  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions of  members  of  the  Association  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  exchange. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

THE  announcement,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Railw^ays 
and  Canals,  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  will  be 
pushed  on  to  completion  with  all  possible  speed,  has 
drawn  public  attention  once  more  to  that  strange  body 
of  water,  half  as  big  as  an  ocean,  which  has  enthralled 
the  imagination  of  explorers  and  traders  since  its  dis- 
covery by  white  men.  When  the  first  big  engine  puffs 
to  a  standstill  at  the  margin  of  the  Bay,  will  the  spirits 
of  the  red  men  return  temporarily  from  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds  to  see  what  shrieking  devil  has  dis- 
turbed the  stillness?  And  wall  the  souls  of  the  great 
dead  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  who  carried  the  seeds 
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of  civilizatiou  into  the  \vilderne.s.s  eoiigregate  also  to 
celebrate  another  victory  in  the  centnries-long  campaign 
against  the  frozen  North?  :\Ir.  Cochrane 's  statement 
revives  the  controversy  as  to  the  commercial  navi- 
gability of  Hudson  Bay.  The  two  principal  objections 
to  the  establishment  of  a  rail-and-water  route  from  the 
Canadian  West  to  Europe  are  the  brevity  of  the  season 
when  Hudson  Strait  is  free  of  ice,  and  the  shallow  water 
which  almost  prohibits  boat  connection  with  the  land  on 
the  southern  shore.  ^Ir.  Cochrane  says  that  if  the  Bay 
fails  him  he  will  link  the  railroad  up  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  In  the  report  of  the  Naval  Service  De- 
partment, :Mr.  William  J.  Stewart,  Hydrographer  of 
the  Department,  includes  the  testimony  of  various  Uov- 
ernment  officials  who  were  commissioned  to  examine 
the  relative  merits  of  Fort  Churchill  and  Port  Nelson 
as  a  terminal  point  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  They 
said,  in  part : 

"Weather  conditions. — As  a  general  rule,  in  Hud- 
son Strait  and  Bay  proper,  no  lasting  heavy  weather 
need  be  anticipated  during  July  and  August.  A  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  fog  was  met  with. 

"General  Navigation. — Apart  from  the  ice  question, 
which  is  by  no  means  insurmountable,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay 
arise  chiefly  from  the  inaccuracies  of  the  charted  posi- 
tions of  the  salient  points." 

"Compasses. — As  regards  the  great  bugbear  of  Hud- 
son Bay  navigation,  the  reported  local  attraction  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  compass,  I  found  nothing  to  justify 
this  evil  reputation." 

Although  the  officials  are  non-committal,  the  bulk 
of  their  evidence  favored  Fort  Churchill  as  a  terminal 
for  the  railway.  The  Dominion  Government  is  conduct- 
ing a  hazardous  experiment.  It  may  be  justifiable  from 
a  colonizing  point  of  view,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  a  commercial  success.  If  the  Government 
makes  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  pay  it  will  perform  a 
remarkable  double  feat  in  construction  and  finance. 


Advertising  the  West. 

WESTERN  city  builders  are  making  a  study  of 
municipal  advertising.  They  are  spreading 
prospectuses  throughout  the  world.  The  Western  press 
co-operates.  Governments  fall  in  line  with  generous  con- 
tributions. The  farmers  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
movement.  Exclusive  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
the  Provincial  Governments,  over  a  million  dollars  will 
be  spent  to  advertise  the  Canadian  West  during  1912 
by  the  cities  between  and  including  Winnipeg  and  Van- 
couver. A  plan  is  on  foot  to  concentrate  the  adver- 
tising done  by  governments,  railways,  cities,  towns, 
farmers  and  societies  under  one  great  central  bureau  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  secure  the  best  re- 
turns for  money  expended. 


'I'lie  riicraokecl  Xut. 

THE  cartoon  below  aptly  presents  an  economic  nut 
against  whose  iron  shell  the  teeth  of  the  most  vig- 
orous free  trader  may  gnash  in  vain.  At  present  the 
venerable  phrase,  "'high  cost  of  living,"  is  borne  upon 
the  complaining  winds  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  instead  of  originating  only,  as  free-trader.s  would 
have  us  believe,  in  those  spots  which  ache  under  the 
caress  of  a  tariff  mustard  plaster.  From  Free  Trade 
England  as  well  as  from  Protectionist  America  come 
indications  of  the  struggle  of  IMother  Earth  to  provide 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  increasing  multitudes 
which  people  her  surface.    We're  living  faster,  and 


A  Hard  Nut  to  Crack 


we're  paying  for  speed.  We're  broadening  our  ideas, 
and  breadth  costs.  We're  delving  into  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  mining  is  an  expensive  business.  We're  living 
high  and  settling  for  the  altitude.  Our  various  exten- 
sions account  for  the  "high  cost  of  living." 


Industrial  Amalgamations  in  Canada. 

IN  his  Annual  Review,  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Field,  managing 
editor  of  The  Monetary  Times,  states  that  41  indus- 
trial amalgamations  took  place  in  Canada  from  January, 
1909,  to  December,  1911;  that  the  aggregate  authorized 
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capital,  including  bonds  of  39  of  these  mergers,  was 
$334,938,266 ;  and  that  the  41  amalgamations  absorbed ' 
196  individual  companies.  "The  facts  and  figures  illus- 
trate the  growing  extensiveness  of  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate,"  says  Mr.  Field.  "Operations  have  not 
been  confined  to  one  or  a  few  classes  of  commodities. 
Companies  handling  soap,  cereals,  asbestos,  bread,  flour, 
milk,  cars,  leather,  lumber,  cement,  dried  fish,  carriages, 
bolts,  steel,  coal,  ice,  felts,  shoes,  furs,  crockery,  paint, 
and  jewelry,  have  all  seen  apparent  or  real  gain  in  a 
combination  of  interests.  These  instances  are  sufficient 
to  exemplify  the  widespread  nature  of  the  new  feature 
in  our  commercial  and  financial  progress,  which  is 
slowly  painting  a  new  economic  map  of  the  Dominion." 
He  states  that  the  following  were  cited  to  him  by  pro- 
moters as  the  objects  and  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
indusitrial  amalgamation :  the  standardization  of 
brands;  elimination  of  needless  competition;  the  in- 
crease of  working  capital;  prevention  of  increase  in 
prices  to  the  public ;  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  mar- 
ket demand;  elimination  of  a  large  amount  of  freight 
charges ;  concentration  of  the  executive  force ;  economies 
in  the  purchasing,  manufacturing  and  selling  depart- 
ments ;  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  one  company 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  specialization  of 
various  plants,  dispensing  with  the  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  output  and  patterns.  As  to  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  concentration  of  capital  on  Canadian  industries 
there  will  be  a  division  of  opinion,  not  only  among 
consumers,  but  also  among  manufacturers ;  but  there 
will  be  unanimity  on  these  points^ — that  it  signifies  com- 
mercial activity,  the  confidence  of  financiers  in  the  di- 
rectors of  these  companies,  and  the  optimism  of  the 
investing  public  regarding  the  industrial  future  of  this 
country. 


The  Treaties  Remain. 

THE  news  that  the  twelve  countries  which  are  ac- 
corded favored-nation  treatment  by  Canada  in  tariff 
matters  have  refused  to  give  up  their  rights  surprises 
nobody.  At  the  last  Imperial  Conference  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  acting  on  the  principle  of  demanding  a  great 
deal  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  little,  desired  the  British 
Government  to  ask  these  nations'  to  amend  long-standing 
treaties  so  that  the  British  Colonies  would  be  exempted 
from  the  clauses  which  provide  that  no  other  or  higher 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  British 
territories  or  dominions  of  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  these  nations  than  are  or  shall 
be  payable  on  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.  The 
favored  nations,  possessing  the  above  rights  through 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  are :  Argentina,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bolivia,  Colomibia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Venezuela.  Canada 
extends  favored-nation  privileges  to  Japan  by  special 
treaty.    In  compliance  with  Sir  Wilfrid's  request,  the 


British  Government  opened  negotiations,  which  were 
politely  refused  by  the  eleven  nations  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  saw  no  advantage  in  giving  something 
for  nothing.  Had  they  been  willing  to  relinquish  their 
rights,  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  benefited, 
because  these  nations  would  not  have  continued  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  French  Treaty,  which  came 
into  force  on  February  1st,  1910. 


The  Enemy  of  the  Woods. 

THE  statements  of  Dominion  Forestry  officials  that 
one-half  of  the  original  timber  supply  of  Canada 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire;  that  moderate  stumpage 
dues  on  what  has  been  burned  would  have  yielded  a 
revenue  of  $1,009,000,000;  and  that  for  every  foot  of 
lumber  cut  seven  have  been  consumed,  brings  the  old 
and  baffling  question  of  how  to  protect  the  forests  once 
more  before  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the 
public.  When  one  considers  the  number  of  houses  that 
could  have  been  built  with  this  lumber,  the  implements 
and  articles  of  furniture  that  it  might  have  been  used 
to  manufacture,  the  imagination  learns  its^  own  limita- 
tions. It  is  little  wonder  that  the  price  of  lumber  has 
risen  almost  as  rapidly  and  as  high  as  the  smoke  of 
those  disastrous  conflagrations.  A  forest  fire  causes 
both  direct  and  indirect  damage.  The  timber  burned 
is  a  total  loss,  and  the  difference  between  its  value  and 
that  of  its  manufactured  products  also  passes  out  of 
the  country's  estimated  assets.  The  second  growth 
never  seems  to  have  the  heart  to  attain  to  its  prede- 
cessor's splendor,  and  remainsi  in  stunted  insignificance, 
a  disfigurement  to  the  country.  In  many  cases,  when  a 
great  fire  sweeps  over  a  district,  the  soil  is  burned  off 
the  underlying  rock  and  agricultural  prospects  disap- 
pear with  the  timiber.  The  problem  of  forest  protection 
is  so  great  that  governments  may  be  partially  excused 
for  skirting  it  up  till  the  present  time,  but  the  growing 
scarcity  of  lumber  is  rendering  it  an  acute  issue  which 
must  be  considered  thoroughly.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  the  warnings  of 
many  practical  lumbermen  must  force  the  hands  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
steps  will  be  taken  at  the  coming  session  of  Parliament 
to  extend  and  improve  the  fire  ranging  system. 


Paying  for  Protection. 

PERHAPS  the  British  Empire  owes  its  stability  and 
permanence  to  the  fact  that  it  was  established,  not 
by  soldiers  anxious  for  conquest,  or  by  adventurers 
eager  for  excitement,  but  by  merchants  in  search  of 
wealth.  Traders  penetrated  to  the  remote  places  of  the 
world,  which  later  became  British  colonies,  in  search  of 
commodities  that  could  be  exchanged  to  advantage.  The 
British  Army  came  after  them,  establishing  military 
stations  to  protect  the  trading  posts;  and  the  British 
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navy  was  created,  and  is  maintained  by  business  men 
and  property  owners  largely  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  nation.  British  men  of  war 
swept  pirates  off  the  high  seas  as  much  for  commercial 
as  for  humanitarian  reasons.  Since  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  to 
leave  local  governments  alone,  unless  they  threaten  to 
disturb  the  trade  relations  of  the  motherland  witlx  other 
nations.  The  present  sentimental  movement  towards 
Imperialism  has  a  practical  side.  Business  men  in  all 
the  colonies  recognize  that  if  they  are  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  they  must  unite  to  keep  Great 
Britain  the  greatest  fighting  nation  in  the  world.  Real- 
izing this,  they  will  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  defence  as  readily  as  they  would  con- 
sent to  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  police 
and  firemen  who  protect  their  property  from  criminals 
and  fire. 


The  Muck-Raker. 

IS  he  coming  to  Canada?  After  rushing,  wild-eyed 
and  strongly  articulate,  through  the  industrial 
centres  of  the  United  States,  setting  the  torch  of  his 
misdirected  enthusiasm  to  inflammable  imaginations,  is 
he  leaving  his  native  haunts,  which  advertised  him  so 
well,  for  the  prosperous  and  contented  manufacturing 
centres  of  this  country?  Certain  Canadian  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  shown  evidence  of  late  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  afflicted  by  his  hysteria.  AVriters 
for  these  publications  tend  to  wander  about  the  land, 
asking  vaguely  of  manufacturers  such  questions  as  this : 
"Where  did  you  get  it,  gentlemen?"  And  the  manu- 
facturers have  shown  a  disposition  to  answer  as  fol- 
lows: "By  hard  work.  How  are  you  getting  it?"  But 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  so  practical  a  reply,  the 
literary  agitators  prefer  to  gather  together  the  discon- 
tented, the  envious,  the  indolent  and  the  ignorant,  to 
swell  the  discordant  choristers,  who  will  accept  no  reply 
but  the  one  they  want,  viz.,  that  manufacturers  cannot 
acquire  wealth  save  in  a  stealthy  and  dishonest  man- 
ner. Before  the  statements,  allegations  and  insinua- 
tions of  Canadian  muck-rakers  are  taken  seriously,  the 
effect  of  the  labors  of  their  brethren  in  the  United 
States  should  be  investigated.  For  some  years  the 
popular  magazines  and  sensational  newspapers  of  that 
country  have  flowed  with  "discoveries"  which  tended 
to  set  rich  against  poor,  class  against  class,  employer 
against  employee.  Is  it  significant  that  half  the  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  are  running  on  part  time, 
and  that  over  100,000  railway  men  have  been  laid  off 
during  last  year?  Are  these  the  results  of  the  muck- 
rakers'  publicity  campaign?  What  about  the  prices  of 
household  necessities?  Have  they  gone  down?  Is  fuel 
cheaper?  Is  furniture  cheaper?  Is  food  cheaper?  No. 
They  are  all  higher,  and  still  going  up.   Is  work  more 


plentiful?  Are  wages  higher?  Thousands  of  men  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  are  idle,  owing  to  industrial 
depression.  Are  conditions  any  better  for  anybody 
since  the  advent  of  the  man  with  the  red  ink?  Are  the 
trusts  busted?  Are  the  tyrants  cast  down?  Are  the 
railroads  lowering  their  rates?  The  American  people 
are  beginning  to  think  that  the  muck-raker  should  be 
muck-raked.  Canadians  do  not  want  him  at  all. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Lay  ol  the  Muck-Raker. 

{From  the  New  York  Sun.) 
I'm  the  man  with  the  gaff.  Look  out  for  me! 
I'm  a  regular  whirlwind  on  a  spree. 
I'm  after  your  scalp  and  after  your  hide, 
And  everything  else  you've  got  beside. 

I  growl, 

I  howl, 

I  scowl, 

I  prowl, 

I'm  foul, 

But  I  bury  the  fact  in  the  song  I  sing, 
And  I  drown  the  fact  in  a  ding,  dong,  ding 
That  pleases  the  ear  of  a  ding  dong  crowd 
That  loves  a  noise  both  big  and  loud. 

I  glare, 

I  swear, 

I  tear, 

I  blare, 

I  bare 

The  faults  I  find  in  women  and  men. 
In  puddles  of  gore  I  dip  my  pen. 
For  every  laugh  I  have  a  jeer, 
From  every  smile  I  wring  a  tear. 

I'm  rough, 

I'm  tough, 

I'm  gruff, 

I  bluff 

And  stuff 

The  "common  people"  with  a  lot  of  goo. 
And  things  of  my  own  unholy  brew. 
Do  I  think  I'll  ever  shovel  coal? 
No,  not  I.    But,  perhaps,  my  soul  ? 
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EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Reports  of  the  Various  Committees  Show  that  the  Business  of  the  Association  is 
Being  Intelligently  Transacted  and  All  Its  Interests  Safeguarded  by  Vigilance 


Gratifying  reviews  of  the  past,  satisfaction  with  the 
prosperity  Oif  the  present,  and  optimism  regarding  the  future 
of  the  Association,  were  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  which 
was  held  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  Thursday, 
January  18th,  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gordon,  Quebec,  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  were  also  present:  Messrs.  John  Baillie, 
Montreal;  G.  F.  Benson,  Montreal;  Hy.  Bertram,  Dundas; 
Geo.  Booth,  Toronto;  A.  H.  Brittain,  Montreal;  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, Windsor  Mills;  J.  D.  Chaplin,  St.  Catharines;  S.  H. 
Chapman,  Toronto;  S.  W.  Bwing,  Montreal;  R.  D.  Fair- 
bairn,  Toronto;  H.  W.  Fleury,  Aurora;  D.  J.  Fraser,  St. 
Johns,  Que.;  Col.  Gardner,  Montreal;  S.  R.  Hart,  Toronto; 
E.  G.  Henderson,  Windsor;  A.  G.  Lomas,  Sherbrooke;  T.  F. 
Matthews,  Peterboro;  Geo.  Olney,  Montreal;  Carl  Riordon, 
Montreal;  W.  H.  Rowley,  Hull;  J.  E.  Ruby,  Smith's  Falls; 
Geo.  W.  Sadler,  Montreal;  Alex.  Saun'tes,  Goderich;  J.  H. 
Sherrard,  Montreal;  Col.  Smart,  Montreal;  C.  C.  L.  Wilson, 
InigersO'll. 

Letters  were  reported  from  the  following  members  of 
the  Council,  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present:  Messrs. 
R.  S.  Gourlay,  S.  R.  Parsons,  E.  H.  Gurney,  Frank  A.  Rolph, 
W.  B.  Tindall,  Wm.  Inglis,  H.  L.  Frost,  Walter  Laidlaw, 
Denis  Murphy,  C.  H.  Waterous,  J.  A.  McMahon,  J.  O.  Thorn 
and  J.  A.  Coulter. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

The  Treasurer  presented  Cash  and  Revenue  Statements 
for  the  month  of  December.  The  cash  statement  s:howed 
receipts  of  35,397.60,  disbursements  of  $5,795.39,  and  a 
balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  $9,965.93.  In 
the  revenue  statement  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  surplus  revenue  from  "Industrial  Canada"  for  the  Ave 
months  ending  December  had  been  over  $3,800,  whereas 
the  net  surplus  revenue  from  all  sources  had  been  o.nly 
$3,081.  But  for  the  paper,  therefore,  the  Association  would 
have  incurred  an  actual  deficit  on  five  months'  work  of 
nearly  $800. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Saunders  these  reports 
were  received  and  adopted. 

Finance  Committee, 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  read  by  the 
Secretary,  recommended  the  payment  of  accounts  for  the 
month  totalling  $2,301.68.  It  recommended  that  power  be 
given  the  Committee  to  engage  a  secretary  for  the  Toronto 
Branch  at  a  maximum  salary  of  $1,200,  intimating  that  the 
person  selected  for  this  position  might  be  available  later  on 
as  travelling  secretary  when  Mr.  Scully  resumed  his  regular 
duties. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  the  customary  quar- 
terly commissions  to  the  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  Secretaries 
be  withheld  and  that  these  officers  be  given  honorary  rank 
until  further  notice,  as  provided  by  the  resolution  adoipted 
at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Council. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Brittain  and  Lomas,  the  report 
was  received  and  adopted. 


Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  read  by 
the  Secretary,  contained  among  other  clauses  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Immigration  Regulations. 

"Early  this  month  a  labor  delegation  waited  on  members 
of  the  Dominion  Government  with  the  request  that  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  immigration  from  the  Old 
Country  should  be  made  more  stringent.  The  Association 
has  at  different  times  made  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  these  regulations  should  be  relaxed  so  as  to  allow 
freer  admission  of  artisans  from  the  British  Isles  coming 
to  assured  employment  in  this  country.  While  it  has  not 
been  thought  advisable  to  press  this  recommendation,  your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  any  further  restriction  should 
be  actively  opposed. 

Alien  Labor  Act. 

"A  labor  deputation  also  made  representations  asking 
for  a  new  Alien  Labor  Act  in  place  of  the  present  Act,  which 
was  not  considered  sufficiently  stringent.  Your  Committee 
will  watch  carefully  any  movement  in  this  direction. 

Bulk  Sales  Act — Ontario. 

"It  has  been  announced  that  a  Bulk  Sales  Act  would  be 
introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  at  the  coming  session, 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  encountered  on  former  efforts  to  have 
such  an  Act  adopted  having  been  overcome.  Your  Commit- 
tee hope  tO'  be  able  to  report  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  will  bring  that  Province 
in  line  with  several  of  the  other  Provinces  in  which  similar 
legislation  has  been  enacted  at  the  instance  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ross  Rifle. 

"It  has  been  brought  to  the  attentio.n  of  your  Committee 
that  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  change  in  the  rules 
under  which  the  rifle  competitions  at  Bisley  are  held  ex- 
cluding the  use  of  the  Ross  rifle.  It  appears  that  the  uni- 
form success  of  Canadian  riflemen  during  the  past  few  years 
with  the  Canadian  arm  has  discouraged  British  and  other 
colonial  riflemen  from  entering  the  competition  and  has  thus 
jeopardized  the  financial  success  of  the  Bisley  meets.  Your 
Committee  will  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  feel  free  to  take  any  action  and  will  be  prepared 
to  support  such  action  as  may  be  open  to  the  Government." 

Lest  any  members  should  think  that  this  brief  report 
evidenced  a  lack  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Legal  De- 
partment, the  Secretary  stated  that  the  matters  under  report 
were  simply  side  issues,  most  of  the  department's  time  being 
taken  up  with  the  Association's  case  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  the  preparation  of  a  test  case  under  the  Extra 
Provincial  Licensing  Law  in  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia. Both  these  matters  were  being  followed  up  vigorously, 
but,  unfortunately,  were  in  such  shape  that  nothing  could 
be  reported  beyond  what  was  laid  before  the  Council  at  its 
December  meeting. 

Mr.  Hart,  commenting  on  the  immigration  regulations, 
spoke  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  that  was  becoming  quite 
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accentuated,  and  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  be  able 
to  induce  the  Government  to  remove  some  of  the  restric- 
tions at  present  in  force.  Mr.  Sadler  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  before  approaching  the  Government  on  the 
matter  to  canvass  the  membership  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining exactly  what  their  present  needs  were. 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  report  as  amended,  moved  by  Col. 
Gardner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  then  carried. 

Kaihvay  aud  Transportation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  matters  dealt  with  in  the 
report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,  as 
read  by  the  Manager  of  the  Department: 

Packers'  Government  Certificate. 

"Steps  have  been  taken  to  insert  in  special  bills  of  lad- 
ing the  certificate  required  by  the  Government  in  section 
2  8  of  the  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  meats 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Meat  and  Canned  Foods 
Act. 

"This  will  save  the  expense  of  and  labor  in  making  out 
separate  certificates,  as  is  the  practice  at  the  present  time. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Government,  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  and  the  railways  therein  has  been  secured. 

General  Enquiry  Into  All  Freight  Tolls. 

"The  Supreme  Court  having  sustained  the  ruling  of  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  the  Regina  Rate  Case, 
the  Board  now  proposes  upon  its  own  motion  to  enquire 
into  the  freight  tolls  in  effect  in  the  Middle  West,  and  has 
sent  out  the  following  notice: 

"  'It  is  declared  to  be  advisable  that 

"  '(1)  A  general  enquiry  be  at  once  undertaken  by  the 
Board  into  all  freight  tolls  in  effect  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  west  of  and  including  Port  Arthur,  with  the  view- 
that,  in  the  event  of  its  being  determined  that  the  said  tolls 
or  any  of  them  are  excessive,  the  same  shall  be  reduced  as 
the  Board  may  determine. 

"  '(2)  A  sitting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  the  City  of 
Ottawa  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  February,  1912,  at 
10  a.m.,  to  consider  the  procedure  upon  said  enquiry  and 
give  directions  with  reference  thereto.' 

"The  Board  is  applying  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  to 
appoint  counsel  to  represent  the  public  upon  the  said 
enquiry. 

"The  toils  of  the  railway  companies  operating  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  are  already  the  subject  of 
enquiry  by  the  Board  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  taken  up 
in  these  proceedings. 

"The  Transportation  Department  has  been  instructed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  enquiry,  and  will  furnish  members 
on  application  with  any  information  or  assistance  which 
may  be  required. 

Carriage  of  So-called  "Inflammable"  Articles  and  Acids. 

"The  application  of  the  Canadian  Freight  Association 
for  approval  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  and  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  set  down  for  hearing  in  Ottawa 
on  February  20th. 

"The  railways  asked  your  Committee  to  meet  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  for  the  purpose  of  considering  same.  Up 
to  the  present  time  our  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
has  not  stated  that  it  considers  such  regulations  necessary. 
In  view  of  this,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  in  the 
experimental  stage  in  the  United  States,  there  having  been 
two  revisions  within  the  last  six  months,  your  Committee 


have  suggested  to  the  railways  that  no  action  be  taken  for 
at  least  a  year,  when  it  should  be  known  whether  or  not 
any  further  changes  are  necessary. 

Rule  2 — Canadian  Freight  Classification. 

"The  consideration  of  this  rule  has  been  before  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  a  complaint  of  the  Eureka 
Planter  Company,  referred  to  in  the  last  report.  Some 
Western  jobbers,  particularly  grocery  men,  we  are  advised, 
met  at  Regina  recently  and  adopted  a  memorial  to  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  petitioning  for  a  revision 
of  the  Canadian  freight  classification  in  its  application  west 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  follows: 

"  'That  carload  rates  be  confined  to  carload  quantities 
of  one  commodity  or  of  commodities  of  an  analagous  char- 
acter; that  the  minimum  weight  for  each  class  or  com- 
modity should  approximate  reasonably  the  carrying  or  cubi- 
cal capacity  of  the  car,  with  due  regard  for  the  marketing 
conditions  of  the  articles  in  question;  that  the  present  basis 
of  trade  lists  be  abolished  and  carload  rates  applied  only  on 
carloads  of  one  commodity,  or  of  one  or  more  commodities 
of  an  analagous  character.' 

"Whilst  the  application  is  confined  to  Port  Arthur  and 
West,  it  involves  at  least  three  very  important  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  the  shipping  public  all  over  Canada. 

"First — the  consideration  of  Rule  2  of  the  classifica- 
tion which  fixes  the  conditions  for  carriage  of  freight  in 
mixed  carloads.  This  rule  permits  the  shipment  east  of 
Port  Arthur  of  different  articles  provided  with  a  carload 
rating  either  of  the  same  class  or  of  different  classes  in 
mixed  carloads,  at  the  highest  carload  rate  and  minimum 
weight. 

"To  and  fi-om  points  and  between  points  west  of  Port 
Arthur  the  privilege  is  restricted  to  articles  under  distinc- 
tive headings;  that  is,  articles  in  the  grocery  list  cannot  be 
shipped  in  mixed  carloads  with  hardware,  etc.;  furthermore, 
the  highest  rate  and  highest  minimum  weight  applies. 

"As  the  classification  in  all  other  respects  applies  uni- 
formly on  domestic  traffic  in  Canada,  the  change  asked  far 
means  either  a  similar  change  east  of  Port  Arthur  or  two 
freight  classifications — one  in  the  East  and  another  in  the 
West — thus  causing  overlapping  and  all  the  complications 
arising  therefrom. 

"Second — carload  minimums.  The  railways,  as  you  are 
aware,  submitted  two  years  ago  a  proposition  to  revise  and 
increase  the  carload  minimums,  looking  to  the  loading  of 
their  equipment  to  as  far  as  possible  its  cubical  capacity. 
The  members  heard  from  on  the  subject  were  opposed  to  the 
increase,  being  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

"Third — the  doing  away  with  the  trade  lists  means  that 
the  articles  therein  will  be  provided  for  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  as  there  are  now  a  number  of  articles  which 
never  move  in  straight  carloads,  given  a  carload  rating  for 
the  distinct  purpose  of  permitting  shipment  in  mixed  car- 
loads, they  would  have  tO'  pay  the  less  than  carload  rates. 

"As  the  matter  will  be  heard  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
Commission  in  Regina,  which  is  likely  to  be  at  an  early  date, 
a  circular  is  being  sent  to  all  members  asking  for  their 
views,  so  that  your  Committee  may  decide  upon  what  course 
to  pursue. 

Amendment  to  Railway  Act. 

Mr.  Turriff,  M.P.,  has  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  Act  to  amend  the  Railway  Act  (Bill  No.  6).  The 
purport  of  the  Bill  is  to  require  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners to  check  and  approve  by  affirmative  order  all 
freight  tariffs  filed  with  it.  At  the  present  time  the  Act 
calls  for  the  affirmative  approval  of  standard  tariffs  only. 
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As  there  are  thousands  of  special  freight  tariffs  filed  annu- 
ally, it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  the  Bill  will  have  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  free  movement  of  traffic  carried  under 
commodity  tariffs  because  the  carriers  will  hesitate  to  make 
changes  under  such  conditions.  The  law  now  requires  the 
railways  to  give  thirty  days'  notice  of  advances  and  three 
days'  notice  of  reductioius.  When  this  is  done  these  special 
tariffs  automatically  go  into  effect.  It  has  been  the  position 
of  the  Association  that  the  railways  should  have  the  right 
to  change  their  commodity  rates  as  frequently  as  may  be 
warranted  in  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Your  Committee  has  directed  that  representations  be  made 
accordingly  to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Canals." 

The  above  report  was  received  and  adopted,  on  motion 
of  Messrs.  Brittain  and  Bertram,  the  former  taking  occasion 
in  moving  the  adoption  to  express  the  view  that  some  plan 
should  be  devised  for  collecting  a  fee  from  parties  especially 
benefitting  by  the  work  of  this  department. 

Insurance  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee 
as  read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Fleury,  Chairman: 

"The  Insurance  Committee  has  held  two  special  meetings 
during  the  month,  at  which  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario 
Insurance  Act  in  respect  of  unlicensed  insurance  have  been 
under  consideration.  We  are  not  prepared  to  repoirt  at  this 
meeting,  but  if  the  members  of  the  Council  wish  to  have  a 
verbal,  tentative  report  of  the  reasons  that  have  led  up  to 
the  submission  of  the  matter  to  the  Committee,  and  of  the 
general  trend  of  the  discussions  that  have  so  far  taken  place, 
the  Manager  of  the  Department  will  be  glad  to  briefly  ex- 
plain the  subject. 

Reporting  Unlicensed  Insurance  to  Dominion  Government. 

"It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  Dominion  Insurance  Act  requires  a  report  to 
be  made  to  the  Insurance  Superintendent  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  of  the  insurances  effected  with  unlicensed 
companies  during  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1911. 
Last  year  the  Council  authorized  the  issuance  of  a  circular 
to  all  members  giving  particulars  of  the  requirements,  but 
the  Committee  hardly  think  this  to  be  necessary  this  year, 
as  the  Insurance  Superintendent  has  apparently  sent  out 
forms  and  instructions  to  all  who  repoirted  last  year.  The 
department  will,  as  last  year,  furnish  information  to  all  who 
have  used  their  services  in  the  arranging  of  such  insurance 
upon  which  the  proper  details  may  be  furnished  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  forms  will  have  to  be  completed,  verified 
and  filed  by  the  members  themselves. 

"The  Insurance  Superintendent,  in  the  new  forms  being 
sent  out,  has  made  a  change  this  year  in  requiring  the  in- 
sured's verification  of  the  statement.  This  is  apparently  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  requirements,  but,  being  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  innovation,  the  Committee  advise  that 
the  additional  formality  be  complied  with. 

Fire  Record  of  1911. 

"It  has  been  our  custom  at  the  first  Council  meeting  of 
the  year  to  report  upon  the  general  fire  conditions  of  the 
past  twelve  months.  On  the  whole  the  fire  waste  of  1911 
will  probably  show  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  but  it  will  still  be  much  in  excess  of  that  of 
1909;  for  the  year  the  total  will  aggregate  over  twenty-one 
million  dollars  ($21,000,000).  Unfortunately,  losses  on 
manufacturing  establishments  will  show  a  much  heavier 
proportion  of  the  total  than  for  some  years  past.    In  the 


general  manufacturing  class  there  have  been  59  fires  of 
over  $10,000  each,  aggregating  approximately  six  and  a 
half  million  dollars  ($6,. 5 00, 000),  against  55  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  involving  about  three  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ($3,150,000). 

"In  the  saw  mill,  woodworking  and  lumber  classes  there 
has  been  a  material  reduction,  both  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  losses  arising  thereunder. 

"The  reduction  of  the  enormous  fire  waste,  as  thus  re- 
ported, is  a  matter  that  demands  the  earnest  thought  of  all 
citizens.  We  have  already  reported  that  the  Conservation 
Commissioin  under  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  is  making  a  search- 
ing investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably have  some  definite  recommendations  to  make  in  the 
near  future.  With  the  approval  of  the  Council  we  have 
offered  the  fullest  co-operation  of  our  department,  and  in 
due  time  we  expect  to  present  the  subject  for  your  consid- 
eration in  concrete  form." 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  Fleury  called 
the  attentio,n  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  had  recommended  the  appointment  of  fire 
marshals  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  early  legis- 
lation on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Rowley  suggested  that  the  Committee  give  consid- 
eration to  the  desirability  of  making  another  enquiry  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  foreign  insurance  carried  by  Cana- 
dian companies. 

On  motion  of  these  two  gentlemen,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

Tariff  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee,  as  read  by  the 
Manager  of  the  Department,  dealt  with  the  following  cus- 
toms decisions  of  general  import: 

"Veliicle  Springs. — Springs  of  steel  under  1%  inches 
wide  are  not  entitled  to  entry  under  Tariff  Item  591. 

"The  width  mentioned  refers  to  the  width  of  the  leaf. 
Proper  rates  of  duty  payable  on  these  springs  will  in  future 
be  22%  per  cent,  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and 
35  per  cent,  under  the  General  Tariff". 

"Ramie  Yam. — Ramie  yarn  is  held  to  be  subject  to  duty 
under  Tariff  Item  711;  British  Preferential  rate  15  per  cent, 
and  General  Tariff  rate  17%  per  cent. 

"Stay  Tubes  for  Boilers. — Stay  tubes  for  boilers  which 
perform  the  double  function  of  staying  the  heads  of  boilers 
as  well  as  doing  the  work  of  plain  tubes  in  generating  steam, 
are  entitled  to,  free  entry  under  Tariff  Item  395. 

"Note,  however,  that  hollow  stay  bolts  or  braces  usefl 
for  staying  only  are  dutiable  although  for  use  in  boilers. 

"Trucks  for  Street  Railway  Cars. — Trucks  for  street  rail- 
way cars  without  motive  power  are  subject  to.  duty  at  the 
rate  of  3  0  per  cent,  under  the  General  Tariff. 

"Silk  Yarn  for  Hose. — Silk  in  the  gum  or  spun  is  free 
w;hen  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hose. 

"Importations  frojii  .Japan. — Goods  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  Japan  will  not  be  allowed  entry  at  treaty  rates 
if  conveyed  without  trans-shipment  by  steamer  calling  at  a 
port  in  British  Columbia,  thence  to  a  port  in  the  United 
States  and  there  landed  for  transportatio,n  to  points  in 
Canada. 

"Drawback. — White  Botany  yarn,  Nos.  3  0  and  finer,  as 
described  in  Tariff  Item  1011,  is  subject  to  a  drawback  of 
99  per  cent,  under  said  Tariff  Item  when  made  into  a  flat 
knitted  fabric  known  as  Jersey  cloth,  whether  in  tubular 
form  or  not  and  not  being  a  rib  stitch  fabric." 

Supplementing  this  report,  the  Manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment explained  verbally  that  the  Committee  had  placed  it- 
self on  record  with  the  Government,  in  a  brief  memorial, 
regarding  the  scope  and  personnel  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
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which  it  was  the  Government's  intention  to  appoint.  It  had 
also  caused  enquiries  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  foundation  there  was  for  the  rumor  that  the  dumping- 
clause  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act  was  to  be  repealed.  The 
Committee's  information  was  that  no  change  of  any  kind 
was  in  contemplation. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  on  motion  of 
Messrs.  Baillie  and  Brittain. 

Reception  and  Member.shlp. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  following  applications: 

Beatport,  Que.:  Robitaille  Eureka  Distillery,  Ltd.,  rye 
whiskey.  Berlin,  Ont.:  Geo.  J.  Lippert  Table  Co.,  Ltd.,  ex- 
tension tables.  Calgary,  Alta.:  Rochon's,  confectionery. 
Granby,  Que.:  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  rubber  boots  and 
shoes.  Montreal:  Canadian  Stove  &  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd., 
stoves  and  heaters;  Carreras  &  Marcianus  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
cigarettes;  Dominion  Marble  Co.,  Ltd.,  marble;  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  Ltd.  (F.  J.  Allward,  2nd  member);  Male  Attire,  Ltd., 
clothing;  Smart  Bag  Co.,  Ltd.  (Thos.  Mitchell,  4th  member) ; 
B.  Vaillancourt,  boots  and  shoes;  Wayland  Shoe,  Ltd.,  boots 
and  shoes.  Orillia,  Ont.:  Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Ltd.,  agri- 
cultural implements.  Petrolea,  Ont.:  Canadian  Oil  Produc- 
ing &  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  oil  refiners.  Quebec,  Que.:  C.  H. 
Lepage  Co.,  Ltd.,  machinery;  J.  M.  Stobo,  boots  and  shoes. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie:  Soo  Falls  Brewing  Co.,  lager  beer.  Sud- 
bury, Ont.:  Sudbury  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  Ltd.,  lager 
beer.  Three  Rivers,  Que.:  C.  P.  Gelinas  &  Frere,  school 
furniture;  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  pulp  and 
paper.  Tilbury,  Ont.:  Canadian  Top  Co.,  auto  tops;  W.  C. 
Crawford,  Ltd.,  handles,  etc.  Toronto,  Ont.:  Beardmore 
Belting  Co.,  Ltd.,  leather  belting;  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  Ltd. 
(Geo.  J.  Cliff,  2nd  member);  Canadian  Show  Case  Co.,  Ltd., 
show  cases;  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  phonograph  discs; 
Lowndes  Co.,  Ltd.  (H.  L.  Mason,  4th  member) ;  Metropoli- 
tan Oil  Co.,  oils,  soaps,  etc.;  Murray-Kay,  Limited,  women's 
clothing;  National  Electric  Heating  Co.,  Ltd.,  electric  heat- 
ing apparatus;  Queen  City  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  glass  bevellers 
and  silverers;  Robinson  Bros.  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.,  corkboard  in- 
sulation; Sovereign  Varnishes  &  Oils,  Ltd.,  oils,  soaps,  etc. 
Vancouver,  B.C.:  Alberta  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  lumber;  Bur- 
rard  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  lumber;  Dominion  Glazed  Cement 
Pipe  Co.,  Ltd.,  cement  sewer  pipe;  R.  B.  Johnson,  Limited, 
boots  and  shoes.  Walkerville,  Ont.:  Dominion  Stamping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  auto  parts  and  specialties. 

It  recommended  that  the  March  meeting  of  the  Council 
be  held  in  Hamilton,  and  that  the  annual  meeting  for  1912 
be  held  in  Ottawa.  While  recognizing  that  the  Council  had 
no  power  to  bind  its  successors  in  office  for  1913,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  resolution  be  adopted  favoring 
Halifax  as  the  place  for  the  1913  convention. 

This  report  was  received  and  adopted,  on  motion  of 
Messrs.  Rowley  and  Henderson. 

A  suggestion  from  Mr.  Fraser,  that  steps  be  taken  to 
find  out  from  each  member  the  number  of  his  employees, 
was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  Committee  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

Commercial  Intelligence  and  Industrial  Canada. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  and  Industrial 
Canada  Committees  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  It  dealt 
among  other  matters  with  the  following: 

Financial  Statements. 

"The  present  year  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  that  'Industrial 
Canada'  has  ever  known.  For  the  six  months  ending  Janu- 
ary its  surplus  earnings  were  $4,63  8,  as  against  $2,947  for 


the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Collections  are  being 
carefully  watched,  and  already  a  substantial  balance  has 
been  accumulated. 

Industrial  Canada  Prizes. 

"The  Association's  proposal  to  grant  prizes  in  a  number 
of  our  leading  universities  and  agricultural  colleges  for  the 
best  essay  writing  on  economic  subjects  has  been  favorably 
received,  and  so  far  definite  acceptances  have  come  from 
Macdonald  College,  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  and  tentatively  from  McGill  and  To- 
ronto Universities.  A  list  of  approved  subjects  is  now  being 
drawn  up  and  your  Committee  confidently  expect  that  some 
splendid  articles  will  be  forthcoming  as  a  result. 

Australian  and  South  African  Duty  Stamps. 

"Negotiations  are  under  way  to  have  the  Association 
appointed  distributor  for  the  above  stamps  in  Canada,  and 
if  its  proposition  is  accepted  full  details  will  be  sent  to  mem- 
bers without  delay. 

Imperial  Council  of  Commerce. 

"An  organization  of  the  above  name  was  recently  formed 
in  London  as  the  outcome  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire 
held  in  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  in  1909.  It  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  better  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  following  them  up  and  taking  action  to  secure 
recognition  of  them  in  official  quarters  during  the  interval 
between  Congresses.  The  Association  has  been  asked  to 
become  a  party  to  the  Council  and  to  appoint  two  represen- 
tatives to  it.  Your  Committee  beg  to  report  favorably  an<i 
will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  members  of  thia 
executive  as  to  Canadian  business  men  resident  in  England 
who  might  be  in  a  position  to  represent  the  Association. 

Eiglith  Congress  of  Cliambers  of  Congress. 

"The  above  Congress  will  meet  in  London  next  summer 
and  all  resolutions  for  its  consideration  will  have  to  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  March  1st.  Members  hav- 
ing suggestions  to  offer  in  this  connection  are  asked  to  com- 
municate promptly  with  the  Secretary. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

"At  the  request  of  certain  members  carrying  on  an  ex- 
tensive export  business,  and  who  are  consequently  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange,  your  Committee 
proposes  engaging  a  financial  expert  to  collect  data  for  them 
on  this  subject,  which  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  future 
articles  in  'Industrial  Canada.'  " 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Secretary  explained  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  Committee's  time  had  been  occupied  in  the 
consideration  of  complaints  against  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organ- 
izations for  failure  to  adhere  to  the  "Made  in  Canada" 
principle  in  placing  orders  for  their  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. He  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
to  have  members  of  the  Association  investigate  these  com- 
plaints in  each  locality  where  they  arose,  with  a  view  to 
some  correction  of  the  grievance,  providing  it  were  found 
to  be  at  all  general. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sherrard,  the  report 
was  received  and  adopted. 

The  reports  of  the  Toronto  and  Montreal  Branches  were 
taken  as  read  and  ordered  to  be  published  In  "Industrial 
Canada." 

New  Business. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business,  Mr.  HftnA-erson  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rowley,  that  the  Finance  Committee  be 
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instructed  to  take  into  consideration  tlie  question  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  Association's  officials.    This  was  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  then 
adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

Owing  to  the  opposition  expressed  by  the  several  com- 
mercial bodies  of  Montreal  and  the  unstinted  condemnation 
of  the  press,  the  Montreal  City  Council  has  decided  to  drop 
the  proposal  to  im.pose  a  tax  on  non-resident  longshoremen 
employed  in  the  port  of  Montreal.  At  the  request  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union,  this  proposal  had  been  put  in  con- 
crete form  in  the  shaipe  of  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter. 
Such  were  the  protests  of  the  business  interests,  however, 
that,  instead  of  sending  the  proposed  amendment  forward 
to  the  Legislature  for  ratification,  the  City  Council  has 
quietly  shelved  it  and  it  will  probably  not  be  resuscitated 
this  year  at  least.  The  Branch  Executive  was  prepared  to 
fight  the  matter  at  Quebec  on  the  ground  that  it  created  a 
very  dangerous  precedent. 

Two  important  bills  in  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  being  introduced  at  Quebec- -one  referring  to  the 
registration  of  companies,  which  was  dealt  with  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Branch,  and  the  secoiud,  to  amend  the  lavfs 
respecting  garnishment.  The  latter  bill,  which  is  put  for- 
ward by  the  Premier,  is  largely  along  the  lines  of  memorials 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  Government  by  this  Branch 
three  times  during  the  past  five  years.  A  bill  to  reduce  the 
working  hours  of  women  and  children  in  textile  factories 
to  a  maximum  of  fifty-five  ho.urs  lias  been  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor. 

The  matter  of  rediicimg  the  tax  on  commercial  -corpora- 
tions has  not  yet  been  settled  by  the  Quebec  Cabinet.  In 
reply  to  a  recent  query,  the  Branch  Committee  was  in- 
formed that  this  was  still  under  consideration  by  the  Go.v- 
ernment. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Branch  Executive,  the 
municipal  campaign  was  discussed  at  length.  No  active 
part  will  be  taken  in  the  elections,  which  are  to  be  held  on 
the  1st  of  February,  although  the  members  expressed  them- 
selves almost  unanimously  against  those  aldermanic  candi- 
dates who  are  opposed  to  the  Board  of  Control. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TORONTO  BRANCH. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Medical  Health  Officer  has  agreed  to  allow  the  use  of 
ice  from  Ashbridge's  Bay  during  the  coming  season,  for 
icing  cars  only.  He  had  proposed  to>  prohibit  the  use  of  ioe 
from  Ashbridge's  Bay  for  any  purpose,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  that  this  would  be  a  hardship  on  various  firms  who  had 
not  contemplated  such  action  on  his  part.  Permits  to  use 
this  ice  have,  therefore,  been  extended  for  one  year,  but 
the  use  of  this  ice  will  be  prohibited  in  the  future. 

Your  Executive  is  still  co-operating  with  other  civic 
bodies  interested  with  a  view  to  have  the  City  Council  take 
active  steps  to  secure  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  model  housing  districts  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
city.  Definite  action  in  this  matter  is  confidently  expected 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislatuire. 

Through  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Executive  is  taking  steps  to 
prevent  the  railways  from  discontinuing  the  cartage  ser- 
vice north  of  the  C.  P.  R.  tracks  in  Toronto.  It  is  felt 
that  the  railways  should  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  required  to  furnish  a  cartage  service  to  all  points  within 
the  city  limits. 

Your  Executive  nominated  Mr.  R.  D.  Fairbairn  as  its 


representative  on  the  Advisory  Industrial  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
L.  L.  Anthes,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  retire.  The 
usual  prize  books  for  competition  among  the  pupils  of  the 
night  classes  in  the  Technical  School  are  being  offered,  as 
in  previous  years. 

The  inadequate  street  railway  service  is  causing  serious 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  various  members  of  the  Bran'Sh, 
and  it  was  decided,  therefore,  to  send  out  a  circular  asking 
members  to  furnish  particulars.  The  information  obtained 
will  be  summarized  and  forwarded  to  the  Mayor,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  hands  in  the  demand  for  better  street 
railway  service. 

Your  Executive  will  probably  co-operate  with  the  St. 
.lohn's  Ambulance  Association,  with  a  view  to  extending 
the  work  of  that  organization  among  the  various  factories 
in  Torontoi. 

Your  Executive  endorsed  the  application  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  for  a  civic  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
new  Y.W.C.A.  home  for  girls  employed  in  Toronto'  factories. 


MR.  PRICE  LECTURES  IN  HA-AULTON. 

When  the  Hamilton  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  asked  Mr.  C.  W.  Price,  safety  inspector  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  to  deliver  a  lecture 
in  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute  on  .lanuary  29th,  no 
mistake  was  made  in  the  selection  of  a  qualified  man.  Mr. 
Price's  remarks,  a  digest  of  which  appears  in  this  number 
of  "Industrial  Canada,"  elicited  complimentary  references 
from  those  present,  and  stimulated  the  desire  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  reduce  accidents,  through  educa- 
tion and  the  installation  of  mechanical  devices,  to  a 
minimum. 


INCREASE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  FEES. 

The  Special  General  Meeting  Held  in  Montreal  Ap- 
proved of  the  New  Schedule. 

Without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  special  general  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  in  Mont- 
real on  January  19th,  decided  to  raise  the  membership  fees. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  new  scale  adopted  for 
each  class,  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  each  class,  and 
the  estimated  revenue  from  fees  if  the  membership  does 
not  decrease: 

Class  A,  up  to  30  hands,  950  members  at  $10,  $9,-500; 
Class  B,  30  to  60  hands,  760  members  at  $15,  $11,400; 
Class  C,  60  to  100  ha,nds,  286  members  at  $25,  $7,150; 
Class  D,  100  to  200  hands,  275  members  at  $35,  $9,625; 
Class  E,  200  to  500  hands,  162  members  at  $50,  $8,100; 
Class  F,  500  to  1,000  hands,  24  members  at  $100,  $2,400; 
Class  G,  over  1,000  hands,  32  members  at  $150,  $4,800; 
Class  H,  second  memberships,  226  members  at  $10,  $2,260; 
making  a  total  of  $55,23  5. 

As  membership  fees  for  the  current  year,  under  the  old 
schedule,  will  amount  to  $3  7,275,  the  action  of  the  general 
meeting  will  increase  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Association 
by  $17,960. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Murray,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
in  speaking  of  the  proposal  to  increase  membership  fees, 
referred  to  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Torointo,  October,  1911.  He  traced  the 
matter  from  that  point  through  its  various  stages,  including 
its  consideration  by  the  Financial  and  Membership  Com- 
mittees, by  the  Advisory  Committee  and  by  the  Executive 
Council.    These  having  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  the 
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increase,  a  requisition  signed  by  ten  members  was  sent  to 
the  President,  Mr.  N.  Curry,  asking  him  to  call  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  a  motion  which  would  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committees.  The  call 
of  the  President  was  duly  issued  on  December  23rd,  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and,  subse- 
quently, on  instructions  from  the  Advisory  Committee,  a 
circular  of  explanation  was  sent  to  the  entire  membership 
outlining  as  concisely  as  passible  the  financial  situation 
confronting  the  Association  in  the  light  of  present  and 
future  needs.  This  circular  stated  that  the  Finance  and 
Advisory  Committees  had  secured  from  the  spending  de- 
partments of  the  Association  estimates  of  extra  amounts 
required  to  bring  the  service  up  to  the  degree  of  efficiency 
which  such  an  organization  should  strive  to  maintain.  It 
was  found  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  $14,000  more 
in  1912  than  was  spent  in  1911. 

President  Curry  urged  the  members  present  to  regard 
the  matter  as  a  business  proposition,  reminding  them  that 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  enlarge  their  manufacturing 
plants,  to  purchase  additional  equipment  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  employees  when  the  exigencies  of  business  de- 
manded such  action. 

Several  expressed  the  fear  that  the  increased  rates  might 
cause  a  falling  off  in  the  membership,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  any  slight  opposition  would  probably  be  temporary 
and  would  disappear  when  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
proposed  additional  expenditure  were  realized.  The  Asso- 
f"iatioi)  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  country  and 
should  be  kept  at  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency.  The 
members  were  assured  that  none  of  the  increased  revenue 
would  be  diverted  into  those  questionable  channels  which 
are  always  open  to  the  money  of  powerful  organizations. 
As  in  the  past,  it  would  be  spent  on  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Association. 

The  fact  that  the  motion  embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committees  was  carried  unanimously  is  abund- 
ant evidence  that  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
united  on  the  policy  of  securing  the  best  possible  executive 
service,  and  the  absence  of  organized  opposition  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  thoise  who  have  advocated  the  increase. 

Among  those  present  were:  Messrs.  N.  Curry,  W.  H. 
Rowley,  Jas.  McLauchlan,  C.  B.  Gordon,  Geo.  Booth,  A.  G. 
Lomas,  Col.  Bertram,  J.  H.  Sherrard,  H.  W.  Fleury,  Geo.  W. 
Sadler,  A.  \V.  Hugman,  E.  G.  Henderson,  C.  A.  Smart,  A.  H. 
Brittain,  Geo.  A.  Slater,  T.  F.  Matthews,  Geo.  E.  Drum- 
mond,  Henry  Bertram,  S.  R.  Frame,  S.  H.  Chapman,  J.  E. 
Ruby,  D.  J.  Fraser,  L.  H.  Packard,  C.  C.  L.  Wilson,  S.  W. 
Ewing,  S.  R.  Hart,  T.  A.  Russell,  John  Baillie,  Alex.  Saun- 
ders, Col.  Gardner,  Geo.  H.  Olney,  Jas.  Brodie,  E.  A.  Robert- 
son, Jas.  B.  Campbell,  R.  Tourville,  R.  J.  Levy,  F.  Pauze, 
J.  D.  Chaplin,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Carl  Riordan,  G.  F.  Benson 
and  John  Lowe. 


CAIVADIAJV  PEAT. 

Canada  has  37,000  square  miles  (23,680,000  acres)  of 
known  peat  bogs,  but  these  form  probably  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total,  constituting  a  potential  niational  asset 
of  enormous  value. 

The  above  statement  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Canadian  Peat  Society,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
which  furnishes  the  following  additional  information:  — 

Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  may  be  gained  from  the 
estimate  that  2  8  acres  of  peat  9  feet  deep  should  yield 
50,000  tons;  enough  to  supply  100  families  for  25  years 
allowing  20  tons  per  annum  to  each  family,  or  enough  to 
furnish  a  power  plant  of  100  H.  P.,  using  steam  engines. 


with  fuel  for  more  than  25  years  of  300  ten-hour  days, 
allowing  12  lbs.  of  fuel  per  H.  P.  hour  developed.  The 
fuel,  if  used  in  a  suitable  gas  producer,  would  last  the 
same  plant  about  100  years. 

Four  bogs  within  a  few  miles  of  Ottawa,  examined  by 
Government  experts,  are  estimated  to  contain  over  25,000,- 
000  tons  of  fuel. 

The  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  send  $20,000,000 
a  year  to  the  United  States  for  coal.  In  1909,  we  imported 
coal  to  the  amount  of  nearly  10,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
$20,831,839.  The  development  of  some  oif  our  extensive 
peat  bogs  will  help  to  keep  some  of  this  money  at  home,  and 
to  furnish  additional  employment  to  Canadians  in  Canada. 

In  Northern  Europe  peat  is  being  succe=?:-,tiilly  converted 
into  fuel  and  gas  and  used  for  generation  of  electricity  at 
the  bog  by  means  of  gas  producers  and  producer-gas  engines, 
which  are  displacing  the  steam-boiler  and  engine  in  many 
lines  of  industry  owing  to  tlieir  lower  coist  of  fuel. 


JAPANESE  COMMERCIAL  MITSEUM. 

The  Japanese  Imperial  Commercial  Museum  of  Tokyo  is 
th''  only  institution  of  its  kind  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Government.  It  was  established  in  March, 
1896,  'vith  the  object  of  encouraging  the  foreign  trade  of 
Japan  and  as  an  organ  of  trade  information  for  those  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce.  It  is  designed  for  the  mutual 
use  of  foreign  and  Jai)anese  merchants  engaged  in  foreign 
trade. 

The  object  and  work  of  the  museum  may  be  summar- 
ized briefly  as  follows:  — 

1.  It  keeps  on  exhibition  forejgn  and  domestic  trade 
sam.ples  and  articles  for  reference. 

2.  It  welcomes  the  donation  of  isuch  samples  from 
foreign  and  Japanese  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  en- 
deavors to  introduce  the  lines  thus  represented  to  the 
public. 

3.  It  corresponds  with  various  commercial  and  indus- 
trial bodies  at  home  and  abroad,  exchanging  printed  matter 
with  them  and  undertaking  through  them  to  loan  and  dis- 
tribute commercial  samples,  etc. 

4.  It  undertakes  to  furnish  every  facility  for  the  speedy 
and  accurate  response  to  inquiries  and  requests  for  reports 
on  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  general. 

5.  The  museum  furnishes  lectures  on  commercial  and 
industrial  subjects. 

6.  It  aims  to  assist  in  the  reform  and  development  of 
existing  commercial  conditions  by  lending  its  aid  for  the 
improvement  of  the  design,  etc.,  of  certain  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

7.  The  museum  collects  and  keeps  on  file  for  reference 
publications  relating  to  commerce  and  industries  at  home 
and  abroad  and  as  large  an  assortment  of  catalogues,  etc.,  as 
it  is  able  to  collect. 

8.  The  museum  issues  a  bulletin  (in  Japanese)  contain- 
ing reports  and  correspondence  relating  to  commerce  and 
industries  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  museum  has  on  hand  at  present  over  130,000 
samples.  The  exhibits  are  classified  according  to  kind  and 
then  subdivided  according  to  countries  of  production  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  comparative  study  of  home  and 
foreign  products.  Foreign  products  are,  furthermore,  di- 
vided into  those  articles  imported  and  those  for  technical 
reference.  Every  effort  is  made  to  accompany  specimens 
with  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture. — Trade  and 
Commerce  Eeport. 
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HE     PREVENTION     OF  ACCIDENTS 

By  C.  W.  Price 

The  Inspector  of  Protection  and  Sanitation  for  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago,  States  that  Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Accidents  to  Employees  Are  Avoidable. 


PROGRESISIVE  manufacturens  are 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
equipping  tlieir  plants  with  every 
means  possible  to  safeguard  the  life  and 
limib  of  their  employees.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  motive  iback  of  this  move- 
ment is  partially  humanitarian,  as  a'U 
such  movements  are.  Modern  legislation 
along  the  line  of  child  labor,  woman 
labor,  public  health,  etc.,  indicates  a  deey 
and  widespread  awakening  of  humani- 
tarian spirit.  But  I  helieve  the  cause 
which  is  even  more  determining  than 
the  humaniitarian  impulse  is  the  fact 
that  business  men  are  awakening  to  an 
intelligent  realization  of  the  fact  tha: 
to  preserve  the  life  and  lini'b  of  then- 
employees  and  to  conserve  the  human 
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extensive  work  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
regarding  the  economic  value  of  such 
work.  Business  men,  everywhere  are  ask- 
ing. Can  accidents  be  prevented,  and  what 
percentage  of  accidents  are  preventatole? 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  common  re- 
mark among  the  old  type  of  foremen 
and  superintendenjts  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  accidents  are  the  result  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  workmen  or  are  in- 
volved in  the  unavoidable  hazard  of  the 
business.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  with  companies  that  have  pro- 
moted safety  vigorously  has  demonstrated 
that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  accidents 
in  the  average  industry  can  toe  prevented. 

Results  of  Studying  Prevention. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company, 
where  the  hazards  are  very  great, 
the  work  of  promoting  safety  in  all 
departments  has  been  carried  on  very 
vigorously     during     the     past  year. 


equipment  of  their  plants  pays  in  doUais 
and  cents  and  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  good 
business  organization. 

In  this  forward  miovement  in  America 
we  are  following  the  splendid  example  of 
Engliamd,  and  esipecially  of  Germany, 
where  this  work  has  been  developed 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Much  valu- 
able exiperieroce  is  availalble  from  those 
countries,  but  a  large  field  of  original 
work  still  remains  to  be  done  in  America. 
During  the  past  ten  years  a  few  large 
corporations  in  the  United  States  have 
done  practical  and  successful  work  along 
the  line  of  promoting  safety,  and  those 
companies   which   have   done   the  most 
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The  figures  for  1911  show  that  a  reduction  or  about  50 
per  cent,  wa^  made  in  the  actual  number  of  hours  lost  by 
men  who  were  injured.  The  reduction  in  what  are  called 
serious  accidents,  where  the  loss  of  time  is  31  days  or  over, 
was  66  2-3  per  cent. 

In  the  Weber  Wagon  Works,  which  is  largely  equipped 
with  woodworking  machinery,  a  comparison  between  1911 
and  1908  shows  a  reduction  in  cost  on  account  of  accidents 
of  about  75  per  cent. 

Tlio  Illinois  Steel  Company,  of  South  Chicago,  Illinois, 
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has  been  one  of  the  pioneer  companies  in  the  West  in  the 
promotion  of  safety.  This  company  has  spent  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  equipping  its  plant  with  every  safety 
device  which  could  be  designed,  and  has  worked  out  a 
splendid  organization.  One  of  the  officers  of  this  company 
made  the  statement  recently  that  they  had  been  able  to 
make  a  reduction  of  over  .5  0  per  cent,  in  the  total  number 
of  accidents. 

The  Northwestern  Railroad  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  safety  among  its  employees  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  figures  published  recently  indicate  that 
a  reduction  of  over  2  7  per  cent,  was  made  in  1911  com- 
pared with  1910  in  the  total  number  of  accidents  among 
employes. 

Education  the  Best  Preventive. 

In  the  experience  of  all  of  the  large  companies  which 
have  promoted  work  along  safety  lines  it  has  been  found 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  reduction  which  can  be  made 


in  accidents  is  secured  by  the  use  of  other  means  than 
mechanical  appliances.    By  other  means  I  would  include: 

First.  Constant  and  rigid  inspection,  especially  on  the 
part  of  foremen  and  committees  of  workmen. 

Second.  Careful  instruction  of  the  workmen,  especially 
of  new  men.  regarding  the  dangers  of  their  occupation. 

Third.  Fre(iuent  meetings  of  foremen,  at  which  acci- 
dents are  discussed  and  means  of  prevention  suggested. 
These  meetings  are  invaluable  to  spur  the  foremen  to  their 
best  effort  and  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Fourth.  Careful  supervision  and  discipline  to  enforce 
the  rules  regarding  safety. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  and  interesting  guards: 

Shoes  and  Pants  for  Molders. 

The  right  kind  is  a  heavy  congress  shoe  which  will  shed 
the  molten  iron  and  which  the  molder  can  quickly  remove 
in  case  of  an  accident.  The  right  kind  of  pants  is  the 
heavy  jean  pants  which  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  come 
down  over  the  shoes,  completely  covering  the  ankle.  The 
wrong  kind  of  shoe  is  a  laced  shoe,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  molten  metal  to  penetrate  between  the  laces  and 


Wing  Guard  for  Jointer 

which  makes  it  impossible  fo<r  the  molder  to  remove  the  shoe 
in  case  the  molten  metal  falls  on  the  shoe.  Some  of  the 
most  serious  accidents  in  foundries  have  resulted  from  the 
wearing  of  laced  shoes.  The  wrong  kind  of  pants  is  made 
of  thin  material,  is  too  short  and  is  not  kept  properly- 
repaired  around  the  bottom. 
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Standard  Shop  Lighting. 

In  departments  with  ceilings  less  than  twenty  feet  the 
Tungsten  lamp,  80-candle  power,  100-watt,  equipped  with 
a  white  enameled  steel  bowl  reflector  16  inches  in  diameter, 
gives  excellent  light.  The  lamp  is  suspended  ten  feet  from 
the  floor  and  is  placed  at  eighteen-foot  centres.  The  mini- 
mum amount  of  light  for  all  operating  departments  should 
be  ^-candle  power  per  square  floor  foot.  The  minimum 
amount  for  foundries  should  be  %-candle  power  per  square 


Shield  for  Spinning  Jenny 


floor  foot.  The  Tungsten  lamp  requires  about  one-third 
the  amount  of  power  per  candle  power  that  an  ordinary 
16-candle  power  carbon  lamp  requires. 

Hammers  and  Hatchets  Used  by  Packers. 

These  hammers  and  hatchets  are  made  with  a  corrugated 
or  scored  head,  which  prevents  the  nails  from  flying  or  the 
hammer  from  slipping  and  striking  the  hand.  In  one  of 
the  plants  where  these  have  been  tried  out  during  the  past 
eight  months  there  have  been  no  eye  injuries  from  flying 


Standard  Elevator  Gate 


nails  and  only  a  few  slight  injuries  to  the  hands.  This 
hammer  is  not  only  a  practical  safety  device,  but  is  con- 
sidered by  the  packers  a  better  hammer  for  nailing. 

Glasses  for  Emery  Wlieel  Operators. 

Every  man  doing  regular  grinding  wo.rk  on  an  emery 
wheel  should  wear  large,  light-weight  spectacles.  These 
spectacles  cost  121/2  cents  per  pair  and  should  be  furnished 
free  by  the  company.  The  lenses  are  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  are  so  large  that  no  particle  flying  from  the 
wheel  can  strike  the  eye.    This  type  of  spectacle  is  much 


more  practical  and  acceptable  to  the  wo.rkmen  than  any 
form  of  goggle,  because  it  does  not  confine  the  eye  or  inter- 
fere with  the  vision,  and,  therefore,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  enforce  the  rule  regarding  their  use.  In  one  plant  where 
these  spectacles  have  been  used  and  the  rule  has  been 
rigidly  enforced,  during  a  period  of  six  months  the  eye 
injuries  with  grinders  were  reduced  from  seventy-flve  per 
month  to  four  per  month. 

Spectacles  for  Chippers. 

These  spectacles  are  the  same  size  as  those  used  by 
grinders,  but  the  frames  are  made  heavier,  with  heavy  lenses 
and  with  a  fender  on  the  side  which  protects  the  eyes  of 
the  operator  from  the  chips  of  men  working  nearby.  In  the 
American  Steel  Foundries,  where  these  spectacles  have  been 
used  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  injuries  to  eyes 
has  been  reduced  from  eighty-four  per  month  to  nine  per 
month. 

Hoods  for  Emery  Wheels. 

One  of  the  best  types  of  hood  which  has  been  designed 
for  emery  wheels  is  made  of  steel,  with  a  heavy  channel 


Screen  Guard  for  Engine  Fly  Wheel,  and  Guard 
for  Governor  Balls 


iron  extending  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  and  heavy  sheet 
steel  plate  attached  on  the  side  with  thumb  screws.  To 
this  is  connected  the  exhaust.  The  important  point  to  ob- 
serve regarding  the  adjustment  of  the  hood  is  that  it  should 
extend  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  at  least  3  0  degrees  from 
a  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 
When  a  hood  extends  less  than  3  0  degrees  it  will  not  deflect 
the  flying  parts  of  the  wheel  in  case  of  an  explosion. 

Drop  Hammer  Guard. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  machines  to  operate  in 
harvester  plants  is  the  drop  hammer,  which  is  used  for 
straightening  castings,  such  as  the  guard  used  on  mowers. 
It  is  necessary,  in  operating  this  machine,  for  the  man  to 
place  the  casting  on  the  die  under  the  hammer  and  then  to 
trip  the  machine.  The  guard  consists  of  an  arm  which 
swings  out  as  the  hammer  drops,  and  makes  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  man  to  hold  his  hand  under  the  hammer 
and  be  injured. 

Punch  Press  Guard. 

This  guard  is  a  simple  screen  attached  to  the  stripper 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  operator  to  put  his  hand 
under  the  punch  when  it  is  raised.  In  one  company  where 
this  guard  has  been  used,  during  five  years  not  a  single 
accident  has  happened  on  simple  punch  presses. 
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Tripping  Devices. 

An  efEective  rule  is  that  every  machine  equipped  with  a 
tripping  device,  such  as  punch  presses  and  drop  hammers, 
shall  have  a  lock  which  locks  the  trip  when  the  dies  are 
being  changed  or  the  machine  is  being  repaired.  The  lock 
consists  of  a  simple  lever  which  throws  a  bar  under  the 
trip.    The  lever  is  placed  convenient  to  the  operator. 

Anti-Tripping  Device  on  Punch  Press. 

Inivestigation  has  proven  that  many  of  the  accidents  on 
punch  presses  occur  because  the  operator  holds  his  foot  on 
the  trip  and  causes  the  machine  to  repeat.  The  guard  is  a 
simple  ratchet  device  which  is  attached  to  the  trip  rod  and 
which  makes  repeating  impossible. 

Guard  lor  Wood  Jointer. 

This  guard  consists  of  a  wing-shaped  board  which  swings 
over  the  knife  head  and  is  attached  to  a  perpendicular 
shaft  which  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  machine.  The 
guard  is  adjusted  with  a  spring  and  swings  freely  over  the 
table  without  touching  the  table.  The  guard  covers  that 
part  of  the  knife  head  which  is  not  covered  by  the  board 
which  is  being  planed.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful guard  designed,  because  it  offers  practically  no 
resistance  when  the  board  is  moved  across  the  knife,  and 
therefore  the  operators  do  not  tie  the  guard  out  of  place,  as 
they  do  with  many  other  types  of  guards  which  move  less 
freely 

Hand  Shield  for  Trucks. 

In  many  shops  where  the  conditions  are  rather  crowded 
there  are  many  minor  injuries  to  the  hands  of  truckers,  who 
run  their  trucks  against  other  trucks  or  strike  their  trucks 
on  obstacles  in  passing.  A  small  shield  made  of  heavy 
sheet  steel  is  used,  which  completely  covers  the  hand,  and 
which  is  not  only  a  good  safety  device,  but  makes  for  a 
freer  movement  of  the  truckers  through  the  aisles. 

Elevator  Gate. 

The  elevator  gate  should  be  about  six  feet  in  height, 
made  in  two  sections,  which  telescope  as  the  gate  rises. 
These  gates  come  down  flush  with  the  floor  and  are  screened 
up  with  wire  screening  part  way.  The  standard  for  elevator 
protection  requires  that  the  sides  of  the  car  shall  be  prop- 
erly screened  and  a  heavy  screen  shall  be  placed  over  the 
top  to  protect  the  passengers  from  falling  objects. 

Shield  ior  Flyer  on  Spinning  Machines. 

Among  the  most  dangerous  machines  in  twine  mills  are 
the  spinning  machines.  These  are  operated  by  girls,  and 
there  is  always  danger  of  their  getting  caught  in  the  flyers. 
The  guard  consists  of  a  steel  shield  which  completely  covers 
the  flyers  and  which  is  locked  when  the  machine  is  in 
motion.  When  a  girl  pulls  the  lever  to  throw  the  machine 
out  of  motion  the  guard  is  unlocked,  and  when  the  machine 
stops  she  can  raise  it  and  take  out  the  bobbin.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  guards,  but  it  practically  eliminates 
serious  hazards. 

The  best  guard  for  belts,  especially  large,  rapidly  run- 
ning belts  in  wood  shops,  is  a  screen  guard  made  of  an 
angle  iron  framework,  with  one-inch  mesh  wire  screening. 
These  guards  are  set  in  cast  iron  sockets  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  floor. 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Price  recently  delivered  an  address, 
which  was  an  elaboration  of  the  above  points,  to  members 
of  Hamilton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  their  employees. 


A  GREAT  BENEFIT  .SOCIETY. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company  Employees'  Benefit  Society 
has  completed  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  and  is  working 
out  in  a  manner  that  promises  well  for  the  future.  The 
membership  has  increased  from  6,000  to  over  10,000,  and 
includes  practically  every  employee  in  Cape  Breton  and  at 
Springhili.  The  Society  has  dependent  on  it  5  4  widows 
and  238  children.  The  amount  disbursed  in  sick  and  acci- 
dent relief  was  $56,500.  The  sum  of  $18,000  was  paid  in 
relief  to  widows  and  children,  and  $23,000  was  laid  aside 
to  cover  the  future  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  widows 
and  children  who  came  on  the  fund  during  the  year.  The 
gross  income  was  $120,000,  of  which  $52,000  was  con- 
tributed by  the  workmen,  $52,000  by  the  company,  and 
$11,000  by  the  Government.  The  expenses  of  management 
amounted  to  $4,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  of 
managing  are  small  compared  with  the  income,  and,  under 
the  consolidation  of  the  funds,  the  Society's  interest  on  its 
investments  is  sufficient  toi  cover  the  working  expenses. 
The  Society  is  managed  conjointly  by  representatives  of  the 
workmen  and  the  company,  but  its  real  management  is  con- 
ducted by  the  workmen  themselves,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
community  of  Interests  and  the  care  exercised  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves  in  passing  claims  that  the  Society  is  pros- 
pering. The  total  gross  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $134,000,  of  which  sum  $75,000  is  laid  aside 
as  a  Reserve  Fund  to  insure  stipulated  relief  payments  to 
dependents,  and  $25,000  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Old  Age  and  Disability  Fund.  The  proportion  of  sickness 
claims  to  those  arising  out  of  disability  caused  by  accident 
have  been  about  the  same  under  the  new  Society  as  was  the 
experience  under  the  old  societies,  namely,  that  the  accident 
claims  were  only  half  the  number  of  those  arising  from 
sickness. — F.  W.  Gray,  in  the  Canadian  Mining  Journal. 


PAINT,  OIL,  AND  VARNISH. 

"  Manufacturers  of  colors,  varnishes,  and  white  lead  are 
optiiaistlc  in  the  outlook  of  1912,"  says  Mr.  William  H. 
Evans,  In  reviewing  the  paint,  oil,  and  varnish  industries 
for  1912.  "  Take  linseed  oil,  which  may  be  called  the 
life-blood  of  the  paint  and  color  trade.  The  large  amount 
of  money  spent  in  producing  and  utilizing  this  article  can- 
not be  overlooked.  Not  to  be  too  exact,  the  present  yearly 
consumption  of  raw  linseed  oil  in  Canada  is  about  80,000 
barrels,  say  three  million  imperial  gallons.  This  represents 
approximately  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  flaxseed." 


C.  r.  M.  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Canada  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers, Limited,  was  held  in  Woodstock,  Ont.,  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  5  and  6.  Managers  and  employees  from  the  various 
branch  factories  co-operated  tO'  make  the  event  a  conspicu- 
ous success.  The  progress  made  by  the  company  during  the 
year  was  reviewed,  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  country 
analyzed,  and  optimistic  prophecies  were  interchanged  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  furniture  industry. 


CONGRESS  OF  CHAJVIBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Eighth  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire  will  be  held  in  London,  England,  during  the  week 
commencing  June  10th,  1912,  by  instruction  of  the  Con- 
gress Organizing  Committee.  The  functions  of  the  Congress 
Organizing  Committee  have  been  assumed  by  the  British 
Imperial  Council  of  Commerce,  which  met  for  the,  first  time 
on  November  2  8th,  1911.  The  Association  has  been  asked 
to  appoint  delegates. 
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EMPLOYERS'     VIEWS    ON  COMPENSATION 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Present  Their  Case  to  Sir  William  Meredith 
They  Prefer  State  or  Collective  Liability  Method  Instead  of  Individual  System. 


THE  views  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  coimpensation  of  workmen  were 
presented  to  Siir  William  Meredith,  whO'  is  investigat- 
ing the  problem  for  the  Ontario  Government,  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wegenart,  in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  on  January 
18th.  Mr.  Wegenast  prefaced  his  argument  by  poiniting  out 
that  the  Association  represents  some  eighteen  hundred 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Province  of  Ontairio,  and 
embraces  within  its  membership  between  eighty  and  ninety 
per  cent,  of  ithe  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada. 

The  opinions  addressed  to  Sir  William  Meredith  are 
those  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  i^.ssoici'ation,  on  the  12th  October,  1911,  under  the  follow- 
ing resolution:-  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  conservation  of  industrial  efficiency 
by  organized  and  systematic  means  fod-  the  prctection  of 
the  life  and  health  of  wage-workers,  and  compensation  for 
the  results  Oif  industrial  accidents,  is  a  matter  which  de- 
mands the  careful  attention  of  this  Association. 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  legislation  upon  the 
subject  in  some  of  the  provinces,  this  Association  ought  to 
undertake  a  thororugh  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of 
accident  prevention  and  relief,  with  a  view  to  formulating 
a  broad,  general  policy  for  future  activities. 

"  That,  recognizing  the  futility  of  repeating  the  experi- 
ments of  other  countries  and  the  possibility  of  profiting 
by  the  failures  and  successes  of  legislatio.n  of  other  juris- 
dictions, we  urge  upon  those  in  authority  ithat,  without 
permitting  any  undue  or  unreasonable  delay,  any  future 
legislation  should  be  undertaken  only  after  the  most 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whoJe  subject  from  all  stand- 
points. 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject on  behalf  of  this  Association,  and  that  this  committee 
be  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Council, 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Association,  as  occasion  may  arise  during 
the  coming  year,  to  any  legislative  or  other  bodies  dealing 
with  the  question." 

The  ComiTiittee's  Report. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association,  consisted  of,  first, 
a  statem.ent  of  principles  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  em- 
bodied in  a  system  of  workmen's  compensation;  second,  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  system.s  of  various  countries  and  juris- 
dictions with  a  view  to  their  conformity  to  these  principles, 
and,  third,  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
system  best  adapted  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  principles  stated  are:  — 

First:  For  reasons  both  humanitarian  and  economic, 
the  prevention  of  accidents  should  be  a  prime  consideration 
in  any  scheme  of  workmen's  compensation,  and  no  system 
can  be  sjatisfactory  v/hich  will  not  tend  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  effort  and  result  in  conserving  the  life,  health, 
and  industrial  efliciency  of  the  workman. 

Second:  Relief  should  be  provided  in  every  case  of 
injury  arising  out  of  industrial  accident.  Such  relief  should 
not  be  contingent  upon  proof  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  but  gross  carelessness,  drunkenness,  or  inten- 


tional v/rong  on  the  part  of  the  workman  should  be  penal- 
ized in  some  way. 

Third:  The  system  of  relief  shoaild  be  adapted  to  cover 
wage-workers  in  every  industry  or  calling  involving  any 
o^ccupational  risk,  and  should  not  be  confined  to  such  indus- 
tries as  railroading,  manufacturing,  building,  etc. 

Fourth:  The  relief  should  be,  as  far  as  pnajcticable,  by 
way  of  substitution  for  the  wages  of  which  the  injured 
workman  and  his  dependents  are  deprived  by  the  injury. 
It  should,  as  a  rule,  be  periodical,  and  not  in  a  lump  sum. 

Fifth:  The  relief  should  be  certain.  It  should  not 
depend  upon  the  continued  solvency  of  the  employer  in 
whose  service  the  injury  was  sustained. 

Sixth:  The  amo.unt  of  compensation  should  be  definite 
and  ascertainable  both  to  the  workmen  and  the  emiployeir. 
The  system  should  entirely  displace  the  present  method  of 
compensation  by  an  action  for  damages,  and  the  employer 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  further  or  other  liability 
except  in  cases  of  gross  carelessness  or  intentional  wrong' 
on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

Seventh:  The  funds  for  relief  should  be  provided  by 
joint  cc'ntributions  from  employ'ers,  workmen,  and  the 
State.  Employers  and  workmen  should  pay  in  such  pro- 
portion as  represents  the  number  of  accidenits  occurring  by 
reason  of  the  hazard  of  the  industry  and  the  fault  of  the 
employer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fault  of  the  workmen 
on  the  other. 

Eia;lith:  The  system  of  relief  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  in  its  administration  a  maximum,  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  money 
contributed  should  be  actually  paid  out  in  compensation. 

Ninth:  The  procedure  for  the  adjustment  of  claims 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  dissociated  from  the  regular 
courts  of  law.  It  should  be  simple,  and  calculated  tO' 
involve  in  it?  operation  a  minimum  of  friction  between 
employer  and  employee. 

Tenth:  The  system  of  compensation  shoiuld  be  directly 
associated  with  a  system  of  inspection  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  a  system  of  prompt  and  expert 
medical  attendance  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  injuries. 

Ele-tenth:  The  system  should  be  such  as  to  secure  as 
liberal  measure  of  relief  as  possible  without  undue  strain 
upon  industry. 

Twelfth:  The  system  should  be  such  as  to  afford  some 
promise  of  permanency. 

The  Three  Systems. 

The  different  compensation  sj^stems  of  the  world  may 
be  classified  as  follows: — Individual  liability  method,  the> 
collective  liability  method,  and  the  State  liability  or  Stato 
insurance  method. 

Under  an  individual  liability  system,  the  obligation  tO' 
compensate  the  workman  is  thrown  upon  the  individual 
employer  as  an  element  of  the  relationship  of  employer  and 
employee.  The  law  includes  a  term  in  every  contract  of 
employmert  by  which  the  employer  assumes  an  ohligation, 
more  or  less  extensive,  to  indemnify  the  workman  for 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the- 
employment.  The  injured  employee  looks  foir  his  relief 
to  his  employer,  who  thus  becomes  an  individual  insurer 
of  the  workman  against  accidents. 
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In  the  collective  method,  the  liability  to  compensate  the 
workman  is  thrown  upon  employers  collectively  in  groups, 
according  to  the  hazard  of  the  industry.  Employers  are 
encouraged  or  compelled  to  combine  in  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  their  workmen  against  accidents  and 
providing  the  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  injured  workman 
loo'ks  for  his  compensation,  not  to  the  individual  employer, 
but  to  the  association  or  the  fund.  The  principle  of  collective 
liability  is  illustrated  in  the  German  system,  under  which 
employers  are  grouped  by  industries  under  State  com- 
pulsion and  supervision,  and  are  required  to  provide  funds 
for  compensation  or  relief  for  injuries  arising  in  their 
respective  groups. 

Under  the  State  system,  the  State  itself  assumes  the 
obligation  to  pay  compensation,  the  cost  being  levied  upon 
employers,  or  employers  and  workmen,  through  the  agency 
of  a  State  insurance  department.  The  workman  looks  for 
his  compensation  directly  to  the  State  department,  and  the 
compensation  is  provided  out  of  a  fund  levied  in  the  form 
of  insurance  premiums  upon  the  pay-roll  of  industries. 

Kecomniendatioiis. 

The  recom.mendations  of  the  Association  are  as  follows: 
"We  recommend  the  establishment  of  either  a  collective 
liability  or  a  State  insurance  system.    An  individual  liability 
system  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  Province. 

"We  are  prepared  to  lend  every  assistance  to  the  organi- 
zation of  an  independent  collective  sy&tem,  but  we  believe 


that  under  all  its  circumstances  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  plan  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  a  collective 
system  under  provincial  legislation  and  control. 

"We  recommend  the  creation  of  an  independent  non- 
political  provincial  insurance  departmenit,  administered  by 
a  board  of  three  commissioners.  This  board  should  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  all  claims  for  compensation  out  of 
a  fund  to  be  raised  by  premiums  levied  upon  the  pay- 
roll of  industries  classified  according  to  hazard.  The  board 
should  be  vested  with  full  jurisdiction  to  adjust  all  claims 
for  compensation  upon  sworn  reports  of  the  different  parties 
interest'jd.  It  should  have  power  to  take  evidence,  to  make 
independent  investigations,  and  to  re-hear  and  re-adjust, 
its  decisions  being  final  upon  questions  of  fact  and  subject 
to  appeal  only  in  (|uestions  of  law. 

"The  board  should  also  have  power  to  enforce  preventive 
regulations,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  advisory 
co-operation  nf  representatives  of  different  classes  of  indus- 
tries in  the  framing  of  such  regulations.  The  board  should 
also  have  charge  of  the  adjustment  of  insurance  rates  and 
the  classification  of  industries. 

"The  annual  assessments  of  insurance  -premiunis  should 
be  levied  upon  the  basis  of  the  current  cost  of  compensation 
payments  with  a  margin  for  an  emergency  fund.  A  percent- 
age of  the  premium  rates  representing  the  proportion  of 
the  accidents  due  to  the  fault  of  the  workman  should  be 
chargeable  at  the  o.ption  of  employers,  and,  upon  due 
notice,  to  the  workmen,  and  deducted  by  employers  from 
the  wages  of  the  workmen." 


INTERVIEWS    ON    WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Members  of  the  Association  Express  Their  Views  on  This  Important  Subject — 
Employers  of  Labor  Willing  to  Treat  Their  Employees  Justly  and  Generously. 


IX   reply   to   a   request   from    "  Industrial   Canada,"  tho 
following  interviews  were  given  by  members  of  the 
Association  on   the  si:hject  of   "  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation ": 

Mr.  .John  Baillie,  Dominion  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Que.:  — 

"  Compensation  to  working  employees  of  all  classes,  in- 
cluding factory,  railroad,  contractors'  and  farmers'  help,  is. 
in  my  opinion,  now  a  nece'Ssity,  and  eventually  should  be 
compulsory,  and  would  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  put  through  a  Bill,  which  should  apply  to  all 
Provinces,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Quebec  W'orkmen's 
Compensation  Act,  with,  of  course,  some  minor  changes. 
The  Federal  Go.vernment  should  further  make  it  compulsory 
for  all  employers  of  labor  to  either  put  up  security  or  take 
out  a  policy  covering  their  risk  in  some  properly  licensed 
accident  insurance  company,  many  of  whom  would,  no 
doubt,  have  agents,  Inspectors,  and  medical  advisers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  a  man  should  get  5  0 
per  cent,  of  his  weekly  wages  if  he  is  injured  while  at  work, 
except  in  cases  where  injuries  are  caused  by  wilful  mis- 
conduct or  intoxication,  and  about  three  years'  wages  iii 
case  of  permanent  injury  or  death;  further,  I  believe  that 
a  judge,  and  not  a  jury,  should  be  the  arbitrator  in  all 
questioius  of  dispute.  The  compensation  for  the  various 
permanent  injuries  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  fixed  and 
along  the  lines  of  the  accident  insurance  companies' 
schedules,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  payable  in  case  of 
death — foT  example,  under  the  Quebec  Act  a  workman  might 
be  awarded  as  much  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  oir  an  arm  as 
for  loss  of  life,  which,  of  course,  is  absurd  and  clearly  an 


injustice  to  the  employer.  From  the  foregoing  you  will 
understand  that  I,  as  a  large  employer  of  labour,  with  some- 
what lengthy  experience,  firmly  believe  that  a  clear-cut 
Compensation  Act  is  a  necessity  in  this  Dominion,  for  the 
workman  as  well  as  for  the  employer." 

A  Xiitioiial  Question. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gordon.  Dominion  Te.xtile  Company,  Ltd., 
Mfjntreal,  Que. :— • 

"  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  the  Provinces  are 
now  awakening  to  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
l)assing  of  legislation  providing  for  workmen's  compen- 
sation. Canadians  and  Americans  proibably  do  not  realize 
how  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  they  are  in  this 
matter.  They  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  almost  all 
other  countries  of  any  consequence  have  already  in  exist- 
ence comprehensive  legislation  in  regard  tO'  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  that  practically  the  only  countries  at  all 
prom.inently  connected  with  manufacturing,  who  have  not 
done  so,  are  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  any  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  matter  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  would  be 
well,  in  dealing  with  the  matter  in  Ontario,  to  be  guided 
by  the  experience  of  tho.se  nations  which  have  already  given 
attention  to  the  study  of  this  question,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  German  Art  is  much  the  most  comprehensive, 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  put  it  into  operation  here 
at  the  start.  Broadly  speaking,  the  subject  of  compensation 
divides  itself  into  two  parts: — First,  providing  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  death,  injury,  or  sickness,  and,  secondly, 
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a  means  by  which  the  amount  paid  is  to  be  provided  for, — 
whether  it  is  to.  be  paid  partly  by  the  employer  and  partly 
by  the  employee,  and  also  as  to  the  guarantees  which  the 
State  will  exact  from  the  employer  in  regard  to  his  ability 
to  make  payment, — that  is  to  say,  whether  the  State  will 
make  it  compulsory  foT  the  employer  to  undertake  some 
kind  of  insurance  either  approved  by  the  State  or  effected 
through  the  State  itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Act, 
which  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario,  will  be  much  more  comprehensive  in  its  charac- 
ter than  the  Act  lately  passed  by  the  Quebec  House,  and 
that  with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary,  it  will,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  approach  the  German  Act,  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  comiprehenisive  Act  in  existence  dealing  with 
all  the  aspect?  of  workmen's  compensation." 

Compensation  in  Proportion  to  Injury. 

Mr.  Alex.  Saunders,  Groderich  Organ  Company,  Limited, 
Goderich,  Ont.:  — 

"The  basic  principle  of  compensation  for  injuries  to 
workmen  should  be  on  a  scale  providing  recompense  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  I  consider  there  should  be 
mutual  confidenoe  between  the  emiployer  and  employee,  a 
boind  of  sympathy,  the  employer  considering  the  welfare  of 
his  employee,  with  the  workman  in  return  giving  his  best 
efforts  to  upbuilding  and  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
the  establishment  with  which  he  is  connected.  I  further 
think  the  idea  should  be  to  secure  to  the  injured  workman 
the  fullest  amount  of  compensation  without  any  legal  techni- 
calities or  unnecessary  expense  attending  it.  A  scale  of 
payments  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  extent 
of  disability  due  to  the  injury,  which  would  recompenise 
without  pauperizing  the  workman.  I  think  the  funds  should 
be  borne  in  just  proiportion  by  the  employer  and  the  work- 
man, the  latter  wo.uld  thus  feel  an  interest  in  the  plan,  and 
prevent  dissimulation  and  fraud  in  the  way  of  unjust  and 
unreasonable  claims.  I  believe,  too,  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  under  Government  control,  but  entirely 
removed  from  politics,  whose  wo.rd  should  be  final  on  all 
matters  brought  before  it,  securing  io<r  the  injured  workman 
Ms  full  compensation,  without  endless  legal  processes. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  federal  law  which  will  cover  the  separate 
Provinces.  The  State  might  cointribute  sufficient  to  the 
fund  toi  provide  for  the  working  out  of  the  law  and  the 
expense  of  such  a  commission.  To  my  mind,  the  German 
law,  which  has  had  years  of  successful  working,  might  be 
adopted,  with  any  amendments  suitable  to  the  conditioins  of 
industry  in  our  country.  To  provide  against  the  possible 
failure  to  pay  compensation  on  the  part  of  small  or  finan- 
cially weak  companies,  a  system  of  insurance,  either  State 
or  by  corporations,  could  be  provided  to  secure  the  cer- 
tainty of  compensation  to  the  injured  workman." 

Dangers  of  Compensation  System. 

Mr.  Jas.  P.  Murray,  formerly  of  the  Toronto  Carpet  Mfg. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.,  Ont.:  — 

"  Communities  are  made  up  of  classes  and  classes  of 
units.  In  all  matters  between  units  or  classes,  justice 
should  prevail.  Nowhere  is  justice  more  sacrificed  to  the 
whim,  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  one  class  than  in  the 
present-day  mad  endeavor  of  the  people's  representatives, 
and  their  press  supporters,  to  accept  almos't  any  idea  of 
this  minimum  class,  if  it  looks  '  democratic'  (but  leaning 
towards  socialism).  Unfortunately,  the  public,  who  should 
read  and  study  the  world's  movements,  think  so  super- 
ficially and  remember  so  little,  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  this  class  influence,  and  so  the  independence  of  their 
representatives,  so  necessary  to  sustain    justice    between  , 


classes,  is  nullified.  Conditions  governing  industry  should 
be  of  interest  to  each  unit  of  the  community.  An  injury  to  one 
has  an  influence  on  the  whole.  So  if  injustice  is  done  to  a 
laborer  or  to  his  employer,  the  community  is  injured.  It 
may  be  a  small  one,  but— the  world  is  made  up  of  atoms. 
Nowhere  may  injustice  be  practised  more  easily  on  a  work- 
man, his  employer,  or  the  community,  than  in  a  claim 
regarding  compensation  for  an  accident.  It  brings  so  many 
opportunities  for  misstatements.  The  greed  for  dollars  and 
the  right  (accepted  by  practice)  to  commit  perjury,  offer 
strong  inducements  to  make  '  a  personal  win,'  although 
a  real  public  loss  is  the  result.  The  introduction  of  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  gives  an  opportunity  to  force 
a  moral  influence  into  a  practical  operation..  It  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  for  the  breaking  of  an  old  practice  in  our 
courts,  notaries'  offices,  and  other  places  where  oaths  are 
administered  and  documents  sworn.  Make  the  Act  against 
perjury  active.  Make  it  known  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
made  active.  The  community  will  benefit,  and  all  in  it  will 
then  have  a  real  hope  for  just  decisions.  Workmen's  com- 
rensation  will  be  a  blessing." 

Act  Should  Be  Only  Law  on  Subject. 

Mr.  Howard  Murray,  The  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power 
Company,  Montreal,  Que.:  — 

"  After  an  experience  of  some  years  in  dealing  with 
workmen's  claims,  I  have  concluded  that  the  principle  of 
compensation  to  workmen  for  injuries  received  must  be 
accepted.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Province  of 
Quebec  enacted  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (9  Ed. 
VII.,  Ch.  66),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the 
working  of  this  Act  has  given  more  satisfaction  to  both 
employer  and  workman  than  did  the  old  order  of  things, 
when  the  compensation  allowed  rested  upon  the  whim  of  a 
jury.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Quebec  enactment  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  possibly  the  Province  of  Ontario 
can  provide  more  equitable  provisions  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee.  There  are 
still  many  employers  who  resist  the  contention  that  a  work- 
man is  entitled  to  compensation  when  injured,  but  it  is 
hard  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  hard- 
ship rests  upon  the  employee;  that  he  is  bound  to  do  his 
employer's  bidding,  whether  or  not  he  sees  the  danger 
involved,  and  that  the  laborer,  because  be  is  a  man  '  for  all 
that,'  is  willing  to  take  a  sporting  chance,  ignoring  the 
danger.  In  the  Ontario  legislation,  it  should  be  provided 
that  the  enactment,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  should  be 
the  only  law  capable  of  being  invoked  by  the  workmen. 
In  Quebec  many  workmen  do  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  as  it  does  not  apply  in  cases  where  the 
yearly  wages  exceed  $1,000.00.  The  desire  to  be  in  advance 
of  all  other  countries  in  this  matter  will  probably  lead 
Ontario  into  experimental  legislation,  the  idea  on  the  part 
of  many  being  to  make  of  the  new  Act  a  matter  of  continu- 
ous benefits  or  annuities  to>  the  workmen  rather  than  a 
direct  compensation  for  an  injury  This  s.eems  to  be  a 
leaning  toward  the  legislation  existing  in  Germany,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  required." 


WORKMEN'S  irOMES  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  Congress  of  Brazil  is  considering  a  project  for  the 
erectioiu  of  homes  for  workmen  and  Government  employes. 
For  this  purpose  a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  at  5  per  cent, 
is  embodied  in  the  plan.  The  bill  provides  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  salaries  of  workmen  and  Government 
officials  be  deducted  monthly  for  the  payment  to  the  con- 
tracting companies. 
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WHAT  WORKMEN  CONSIDER  TO  BE  COMPENSATION 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  Want  to  Place  the  Entire  Cost  of  Maintaining  Any 
System  Upon  Employers— They  Favor  British  and  Washington  Acts  as  Models. 


THE  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  through 
Mr.  Fred  Bancroft,  Vice-President,  have  presented 
their  case  to  Sir  William  Meredith,  Coiuimissioner  of 
the  Ontario  Government,  for  guidance  in  the  preparation  of 
a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  labor  men  desire  that  the  new  Act  shall  contain  the 
following  clauses:  — 

"  1.  All  employments,  the  employees  of  the  Province, 
municipality,  county,  or  other  administrative  bodies  in  the 
Province,  to  be  covered  the  same  as  employees  in  industries. 

"  2.  Compensation  for  all  injuries  arising  out  of  and 
In  the  course  of  employment. 

"  3.  Compensation  for  being  diisabled,  or  other  injuries 
arising  out  of  or  as  the  result  of  a  specified  occupation,  the 
said  disablement  and  injuries  being  in  the  nature  of  occu- 
pational diseases. 

"  4.  Entire  cost  of  compensation  to  rest  upon  employer. 
"  5.  In  the  case  of  injuries  resulting  in  death,  the  de- 
pendents, as  outli'ied   in  j^ie  British  Act,  and  State  of 
Washington  Act,  shall  be  the  beneficiaries,  with  the  expenses 
of  the  funeral  as  outlined  also. 

"  6.  The  doctrine  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  employee 
or  employer,  fellow-servant,  or  otherwise,  shall  have  no 
place  in  the  new  legislation. 

"  7.  State  insurance  in  connection  with  Compensation 
Act. 

"  8.  The  creation  of  a  Provincial  Department  of  Insur- 
ance with  three  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act. 

"  9.  Compulsory  insurance  of  employers  in  the  State 
Department  by  a  yearly  tax  levied  upon  the  industry  or 
occuiiation,  covering  the  risk  of  the  particular  industry  or 
occupation. 

"  10.  The  tax  shall  be  upon  the  yearly  wage  roll. 

"  11.  No  employer  shall  attempt  to  pay  the  tax  by  deduc- 
tion of  wages  of  employee,  by  agreement  or  otherwise,  such 
action  to  be  regarded  as  a  gross  misdemeanor,  as  provided 
for  in  the  State  of  Washington  legislation. 

■'  12.  The  schedules  of  payment  under  the  Act  to  be 
based  upon  the  payments  under  the  British  Act,  with  the 
proportional  increases  due  to  the  difference  in  the  wages  in 
Ontario,  reflecting  the  difference  in  the  cosit  of  living. 

"  13.  The  Provincial  Government  shall  provide  revenue 
for  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Insurance." 

Various  Compensation  Acts. 

The  labor  men  made  the  following  statement®  to  Sir 
William  in  reference  to  the  British  Act  and  the  Manitoba 
Act: 

"  The  tendency  of  thought  in  Europe  as  well  as  North 
America  is  toward  compulsory  State  insurance.  The  British 
Act,  an  admirable  one,  is  found  to  be  in  need  of  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  as  the  British  Trades  Congress,  the 
mouthpiece  of  organized  labor,  is  seeking  to  have  estab- 
lished compulsory  State  insurance  in  connection  with  the 
Act. 

"  The  Manitoba  Act,  modelled  upon  British  legislation,  is 
found  to  be  wanting  improvement  in  this  direction  also,  as 
the  Central  Labor  Council  in  Winnipeg  has  expressed  itself 
a  short  time  ago  as  intending  to  seek  compulsory  State 
insurance  In  connection  with  the  legislation." 


The  delegates  quoted  from  the  Washington  Act  as 
follows: 

"  '  The  remedy  of  the  workman  has  been  uncertain, 
slow,  and  inadequate.  Injuries  in  such  works,  formerly 
occasional,  have  become  frequent  and  inevitable. 

"  '  The  welfare  of  the  State  depends  upon  its  industries 
and  even  more  upon  the  welfare  of  its  wage-worker. 

'  '  The  State  of  Washington,  therefore,  exercising  herein 
its  police  and  sovereign  power,  declares  that  all  phases  of 
the  premises  are  withdrawn  from  private  controversy,  and 
sure  and  certain  relief  for  workmen,  injured  in  extra 
hazardous  work,  and  their  families  and  dependents,  is  here- 
by provided,  regardless  of  questions  of  fault,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  remedy,  proceeding,  or  compensa- 
tion, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  and  to  that 
end  all  civil  actions,  and  civil  causes  of  actions,  for  such 
personal  injuries,  and  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the 
State  over  such  cases,  are  hereby  abolished,  except  as  in  this 
Act  provided.'  " 

In  discussing  the  Washington  Act  and  the  type  of  legis- 
lation needed  in  Ontario,  the  labor  men  said: 

"  Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  Washington  legisla- 
tion the  fact  that  it  makes  for  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
which  we  regard  as  more  important  than  compensation. 
The  taxing  of  industries  according  to  their  respective  risks, 
Is  an  Incentive  to  the  employers  to  reduce  the  risks,  which 
means  a  reduction  of  the  yearly  premium. 

"  It  is  only  by  making  risks  expensive  in  Industry  to 
employers  that  we  can  hope  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 

"  Contracting  out  clauses,  sub-contractors  liabilities,  all 
the  aggravating  quest'ons  of  controversy,  and  litigation, 
could  be  obviated  by  Provincial  compulsory  inspection  by 
the  department  of  administration,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Provincial  Health  Department  could,  on  Investigation 
among  the  workers  of  Ontario,  tabulate  what  are  occupa- 
tional diseases  in  our  own  Province. 

"  We  believe  that  an  Act  modelled  upon  the  British  Act 
in  principle,  with  the  compulsory  State  insurance  of  the 
Washington  Act,  with  its  police  administration  and  tax 
upon  industry  as  a  preventative  for  accidents,  would  be  the 
best  for  the  workers  as  well  as  the  emiployers. 

"  With  regard  to  the  sums  of  compensation  in  the 
schedules,  we  will  be  willing,  if  you  decide  on  the  British 
Act  altogether,  to  work  out  the  payments  for  Ontario, 
taking  into  consideration  the  dilTerent  financial  proportions 
of  wages  and  cost  of  living.  We  would  say,  however,  that 
if  you  follow  the  British  Act  completely.  It  should  cover 
all  workers  in  Ontario  getting  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  favor  the  Act  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  we  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  you 
that  some  of  the  payments  made  by  the  month  are  too 
low. 

"  Anything,  less  than  either  of  these  Acts  will  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers  of  Ontario,  and  as 
this  Province  Is  the  manufacturing  centre  of  our  Dominion, 
we  claim  that  the  legislation  that  should  be  adopted,  and 
which  we  desire,  Is  that  pointed  out  by  the  fundamental 
principles  we  have  laid  down  for  your  consideration." 
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BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Si*-;-' 

The  view  shows  a  section  of  the  Atlantic  division  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  it  will  appear  when  completed.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  the  Gatun  locks,  which  lie  six  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shore  line.  The  Gatun  dam  and  Gatun  Lake 
appear  in  the  background.  Ships  will  not  pass  through  the  locks  under  their  own  power,  but  will  be  towed  by  four 
electric  locomotives,  running  on  tracks  upon  the  side  of  the  centre  walls. — From  Scientific  Jtmerican. 
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TH£   PANAMA  CANAL 

It  Will  Be  Open  for  Shipping  Next  Year— Director-General  Barrett  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  Says  It  Should  Be  Free— Official  Construction  Statistics  Given. 


THOSV:  in  chaise  of  the  Panama  Canal  state  that  it 
will  be  open  for  shipping  by  July  1st,  1913.  Others 
claim  that  it  will  not  be  ready  before  January  1st, 
1914.  The  date  of  completion  mentioned  in  the  estimates 
■was  January  1st,  191-5.  Consequently,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  great  project  will  be  finished  at  least  a  year 
in  advance  of  the  stipulated  time. 

The  recent  report  of  Col.  George  \V.  Goethals,  chairman 
and  chief  engineer,  presents  to  the  public  much  valuable 
Information  and  many  interesting  statistics  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  Atlantic  division,  7  7/10  miles  in  length,  e.\cava- 
tion  has  been  completed  for  the  Gatun  locks,  where  911,137 
cubic  yards  of  masonry  was  laid  by  the  construction  plant 
at  a  cost  of  $6.G4  per  cubic  yard.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  masonry  was  68.34  per  cent,  completed.  31,060  feet 
of  concrete  piling  was  constructed  for  the  foundation  of  the 
south  middle  approach  wall  to  the  locks  from  the  Gatun 
side,  and  500,000  '.;ubic  yards  of  back-filling  was  placed 
in  tli«  rear  of  the  side  walls  of  all  the  locks.  The  Gatun 
dam,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  74  per  cent,  completed. 
The  embankments  on  the  east  portion  of  the  dam  had  been 
raised  from  6.")  feet  to  S",  feet  above  mean  tide,  and  the 
hydraulif  fill  has  been  raised  from  .51  to  73  feet.  On  the 
west  side,  the  dry  fill  has  been  raised  from  3-5  to  67  feet, 
and  the  hydraulic  fill  from  16  to  .57.3  feet.  The  total 
increase  of  dry  and  wet  material  during  the  year  was 
5,819,0.56  cubic  yards.  Steam  shovels  and  hydraulic  dredges 
are  making  good  progress  in  the  channel  between  the  Gatun 
locks  and  the  .Atlantic. 

The  Ciilebra  Cut. 

Sixteen  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  was  excavated  from 
the  great  Culebra  Cut  in  the  Central  division  during  the 
year,  completing  73.7.5  per  cent,  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  Central  division  is  31  7/10  miles  long.  The  engineering 
problem  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  great  land- 
slides which  occur,  increasing  the  excavation  by  over  30 
per  cent.  The  original  estimate  of  tlie  amount  of  excavation 
necessary  in  the  Culebra  Cut;,  section  was  over  97,000,000 
cubic  yards. 

The  engineers  of  the  Pacific  division  have  to  construv^t 
locks  and  dams  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores,  excavate  a 
channel  between  the  locks,  and  open  a  cut  from  Miraflores 
to  the  Pacific,  which  lies  11  miles  from  Mt.  Piedro  Miguel 
locks.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  Col.  Goethals, 
the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  were  79.43  per  cent,  completed,  and 
19.27  per  cent,  of  the  concrete  work  on  the  Miraflores  locks 
was  finished.  Dredges  removed  from  the  channel  to  the 
Pacific  5,500,000  cubic  yards,  leaving  4,700,000  cubic  yards 
to  be  removed. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  operatioin  of 
the  canal  is  ?3, 000, 000.  Interest  on  the  conistruction  cost, 
$400,000,000,  would  be  $12,000,000.  If  the  United  States 
Government  makes  the  canal  pay  its  way,  $15,000,000  must 
be  collected  in  tolls  annually. 

"Will  the  canal  be  free?  The  world  is  waiting  for  the 
answer  to  this  question. 

Barrett's  Opinion. 

"  The  Panama  Canal,  to  prove  of  the  greatest  practical 
usefulness  to  the  United  States,   should  be  free  to  the 


shipping  and  commerce  not  only  of  tho  United  States,  but 
of  the  world." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Director-General  John  Barrett, 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  based  on  his  study  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  of  Pan-.\merican  and  Pacific  commerce 
extending  over  a  period  of  18  years,  during  which  he  has 
served  as  United  States  Minister  in  Asiatic  and  South 
American  countries,  including  Siam,  Argentina,  Panama, 
and  Colombia,  aside  from  holcjiug  for  the  past  five  years  his 
present  position  as  head  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  an 
international  organization  devoted  to  the  development  of 
Pan-American  commerce,  friendship,  and  fraternity. 

"  The  United  States  is  not  constructing  the  canal  to 
gain  revenues  from  the  tolls  on  traflTic.  It  is  building  it 
purely  for  commercial  and  strategic  reasons:  commercial,  to 
provide  a  new  and  short  sea  trade  route  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific;  strategic,  to  be  able  to  protect  readily 
and  effectively  with  its  Navy,  in  case  of  war,  real  or  threat- 
ened, both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Tolls  have  not>)ii!., 
to  do  with  the  strategic  phase;  all  vessels  will  be  or  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  the  event  of  war,  tolls  or  no  tolls. 
They  have,  however,  everything  to  do  with  the  commercial 
phase.  A  free  canal  will  increase  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  ten  years  to  fifty  times  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  interest. 

'•  It  will  absolutely  destroy  all  possibility,  in  any  shape 
or  manner,  of  monopoly  in  interoceanic  traffic.  It  will 
encoiurage  every  ship-owning,  operating,  or  chartering  com- 
pany or  individual  in  the  world,  to  build,  operate,  or  charter 
vessels  to  use  the  Canal.  It  will  keep  rates  between  the  two 
coasts  of  the  United  States  at  a  minimum  and  develop  an 
immense  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and 
those  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  It  will  im- 
prove to  the  largest  degree  the  possibilities  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  West  or  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
twelve  Latin-American  countries,  reaching  with  vast  poten- 
tial resources  for  8.000  miles  from  Mexico  to  Chile.  It  will 
bring  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Latin-America 
vessels  of  every  flag,  providing  them  with  abundant  shipping 
facilities  and  adding  greatly  to  their  prosperity. 

Rival  of  Suez  Canal. 

"  It  will  encourage  our  sister  Republics  to  develop  their 
merchant  marine  and  make  them  feel  that  the  Canal  is  for 
their  good  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
the  only  effective  influence  to  take  away  a  considerable 
proportion  o£  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal  which  ought  to 
come  to  Panama  and  of  that  trade  which  otherwise  never 
will  take  the  Panama  route  in  preference  to  Suez.  It  will 
settle  immediately  the  treaty  issues  with  foreign  countries 
as  to  discriminations  in  tolls  against  them  in  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  lands,  and  still  allow  every 
advantage  ta  American  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States. 
It  will,  in  short,  mean  the  difference  at  the  very  start 
between  a  busy  canal  doing  a  great  business,  with  conise- 
quent  profit  to  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
dull  canal  doing  a  small  business,  with  disappointment 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  that  so  little  good  is  being 
derived  from  a  waterway  costing  $400,000,000. 
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"  As  tO'  the  railways,  the  argument  that  a  free  canal  will 
seriously  injure  their  business  is  not  well  founded.  It  is 
as  illogical  as  the  contention  of  bygone  dayis  that  they  could 
not  stand  the  competition  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  sea® 
— ^^as  ridiculous  as  to  -say  that  railways  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis,  Buffalo  and  Detroit, 
could  not  operate  successfully  between  these  points  because 
of  water  competition.  Added  to  this  is  also  th,e  inevitable 
and  rapid  growth  and  development  and  additional  prosiperity 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Central  West  resulting  from  the 
Canal  which  will  reflect  Q>n  the  railroads  and  more  than 
make  up  in  a  few  years  for  any  previous  loss  of  business 
through  the  Canal.  The  transcontinental  railways,  according 
to  the  precedents  of  economic  evolution  and  the  history  and 
tendency  of  transportatio.n  conditions  and  influenioes,  should 
favor  a  free  canal  instead  of  opposing  it.  In  ten  years  they 
will  wonder  why  they  were  so  unwise  as  to-  antagonize  the 
Canal  and  will  rejoice  at  the  new  prosperity  and  filling  up  of 
the  country  which  will  result  from  the  Canal. 

"  The  fact  that  the  two  oceans  were  not  connected  at 
Panama  sooner  was  an  accident  of  creation,  and  Col. 
Goethals,  backed  by  the  United  States  Government,  is  now 
doing  what  the  Creator  forgot  to  do!  Had  He  done  it,  the 
ro'ute  would  be  free  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  the  world ; 
can  the  United  States  Congress  afford  to  put  its  judgment 
against  that  of  the  Almighty?  Let  it  execute  His  delayed 
will,  and  the  celebration  of  opening  the  Canal  will  be  the 
greatest  international  event  in  the  history  of  the  world." 


ANIMAL  COVERS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  use  of  canvas  covers  on  horses  and  cows  in  cold  or 
wet  weather  appears  to  be  extensively  practised  in  New 
Zealand.  It  is  not  customary  in  the  Dominion  for  live  stock 
to  be  housed  even  in  winter,  but  this  form  of  protection  is 
usually  adopted  for  horses  and  coiws  left  out  on  exposed  pas- 
tures. The  usval  price  of  horse  covers  is  £1  apiece.  Cow 
covers,  smaller  in  size,  are  sold  for  a-bout  17s.  Most  of  the 
covers  are  made  up  from  impo'rted  material  by  saddlers,  or 
by  sail,  tent  and  tarpaulin  makers.  A  certain  amount  of 
American  cotton  duck  is  used,  but  most  of  the  material 
is  of  flax,  and  is  obtained  from  England.  There  is  no  duty 
on  the  imported  material.  Many  of  the  covers  for  horses 
have  a  woollen  lining,  and  are  trimmed  with  leather  edges, 
anid,  of  course,  are  also  fitted  with  ropes  and  straps  to  keep 
them  in  position.    In  all  cases  covers  are  waterproof. 


CHINESE  TRA^^LLERS. 


Increasing  numbers  of  Chinese  are  being  employed  by 
foreign  firms  as  travelling  salesmen,  both  in  the  open  ports 
and  in  the  interior.  An  outcome  indicated  in  consular 
reports  years  ago  is  that  dt  is  more  practicable  and  profitable 
to  train  Chinese  in  foreign  business,  mechanical,  or  other 
technical  knowledige  for  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
400,000,000  people  in  China  than  to  teach  the  several  Chi- 
nese dialects  to  foreigners  in  preparation  for  this  market 
campaign. 

Two  local  firms  have  successfully  emploiyed  well-educated 
Chinese,  graduates  of  foreign  schools  where  possible,  to  pre- 
sent their  goods  to  Chinese  merchants.  In  addition  to  the 
advantage  of  language  and  comparative  low  cost  on  account 
of  the  important  items  of  salaries  and  travelling  expenses 
Chinese  salesmen  can  travel  in  the  interior  on  trade  missions 
in  a  way  that  a  foreigner  cannot. 

Not  only  are  foreigners  prohiibited  from  doing  business 
in  China  other  than  in  treaty  ports,  but  the  means  of  travel 


and  subsistence  in  the  interior  are  such  that  foreigners  fiad 
great  difliculty  in  making  trips  of  any  considerable  length. 
Chinese  representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  visit  all  parts  of 
China  without  hindrance,  are  satisfied  with  travel  and  sub- 
sistence offered,  and  of  course  are  conversant  with  local 
customs  and  conditions;  can  secure  the  best  information 
possible  as  to  credits,  and  know  better  than  foreigners  the- 
actual  possibilities  of  any  particular  line  of  goods  In  the 
Chinese  market.  The  Chinese  are  good  salesmen  and 
traders  by  nature,  and  the  training  of  these  representatives 
even  in  technical  lines  has  not  been  found  difficult. — Trade^ 
ond  Commerce  Report. 


CANADIAN  RXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  PULP. 

Canada's  export  trade  of  wood  pulp  is  imcreasing  annu- 
ally, and  during  1910  amounted  in  value  to  five  million, 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  according  to  information 
furnished  to  the  Dominion  Forestry  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  tons  of  pulp  exported  was  an  increase 
of  forty-eight  thousand  tons  over  the  amount  shipped  in 
1909.  Wood  pulp  exportations  in  1910  amounted  to  sevemty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  produced  in  Canada,  whereas,  in  1909, 
the  proportion  was  only  sixty-three  per  cent.  Eighty-eight 
per  ';ent.  of  the  export  was  mechanical  pulp,  and  the  remain- 
ing twelve  per  cent,  was  chemical  pulp.  During  1910,  over 
three-quarters  of  the  pulp  exported  went  to  the  United 
States,  while  shipments  to  nearly  all  other  countries  de- 
creased. The  United  Kingdom  takes  most  of  the  remaining 
one-quarter,  although  exports  to  these  countries  have  fallen 
off  greatly.  Particularly  is  this  so  with  chemical  pulp,  not 
one-seventh  the  amount  being  shipped  in  1910  as  in  1909. 
The  average  value  per  ton  of  the  pulp  exported  in  1909  was 
$14.67  for  the  mechanical  and  $36.35  for  the  chemical  pulp. 
This  is  a  combined  average  of  $17.31,  or  14  cents  less  per 
ton  than  for  the  previous  year.  The  prices  paid  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  by  the  various  importing  countries  were  per 
ton  for  mechanical  pulp:  United  States,  $16.09,  or  exactly 
the  same  as  in  1909,  and  United  Kingdom,  $15.78,  or  $5.52. 
more.  For  chemical  pulp  the  amounts  paid  were:  United 
States,  $36.32  per  ton,  and  United  Kingdom,  $41.60  per 
ton. — Forestry  Press  Bulletin. 


1  HE  WORLD'S  COAL. 

The  production  of  coal  iij  the  five  principal  coal-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  in  1908,  1909  and  1910  was 
as  follows:  — 

1908.  1909.  1910. 

Countries.  Tons.*  Tons.*  Tons.* 

United  K'gdom.     261,529,000     263,774,000  264,433,000 

Germany    145.298,000     146,397,000     150,372, OOOt 

France    36,044,000       36,519,000       37, 254, OOOt 

Belgium    23,179,000       23,140,000  23,532,000- 

U.S.  of  America!!  371,388,000  411,432,000  447, 837, OOOt 
*Tons  of  2,240  lbs.  fProvisional  figures.  !!Including  lignite. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  some  of  the  chief  consuming 
countries  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: — • 

1908.  1909.  1910. 

Countries.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

United  Statest.  360,935,000  398,942,000  434,915.000* 
United  K'gdom.     176,228.000     177,745,000  179,939,000 

Germany    129,845,000     129,628,000  130,226,000* 

France    52,995,000       54,193,000  54,861,000* 

Russia    30,008,000     *28,513,000  27,429,000* 

Austria-H'gary.       25,028,000       25,329,000  24,590,000* 

Belgium   22.515,000       22,413,000  23,850,000 

*Provisional  figures.        +  Including  lignite. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION   OF   A  CATALOGUE 

By  J.  J.  Gibbons 

Printing  Department  Experts  and  Business  Men  Should  Co-operate  in  the  Com- 
position of  Catalogues  in  Order  to  Secure  Artistic  Effect    and  Advertising  Value. 


The  making  of  a  proper  catalogue  is  no  trivial  incident 
in  the  year's  business. 

The  word  "  proper  "  must  be  emphasized.  Catalogues, 
as  we  know,  possess  an  immeasurable  variety  of  quality,  but 
a  proper  catalogue  is  such  an  one  as  satisfies  the  man  who 


Unique  Effect  Achieved  by  the  Southam  Press,  Toronto. 

issues  it  and  causes  him  to  admit  that  his  line  of  business 
is  adequately  and  fairly  represented  in  its  pages. 

A  catalogue  of  this  sort  cannot  be  produced  offhand.  It 
can  hardly  "  be  got  together  "  just  at  odd  times.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  left  to  inexperienced  helpers.  It  is  something 
inevitably  extra,  over  and  above  ordinary  work,  and  the 
time  for  it,  not  being  allowed  for  in  the  day's  routine,  has 
to  be  arranged  like  an  engagement  at  the  dentist's,  out  of 
hours  that  are  begrudged.     The  truth  is,  the  important 


Prepared  by  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Limited,  Toronto. 

regular  catalogue  of  a  house  seldom  gets  the  attention  that 
the  busy  manufacturer  or  dealer  will  confess  he  would  like 
to  have  spent  on  it. 

Perhaps  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  right  here, — the  cata- 
logue is  one  product  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  is  called 


upon  to  supply  which  he  cannot  produce  entirely  in  his  own 
place.  It  must  be  begun  in  his  office,  and  then,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  turned  over  to  someone 
outside. 

There  is  thus,  commonly,  a  partnership  entered  intoi 
without  the  safeguard  of  any  very  definite  basis  of  under- 
standing. The  proprietor  of  a  business  may  carry  the  pre- 
paration to  a  certain  point  where  he  leaves  it  at  loose  ends^ 
and  the  printer  or  publisher  of  the  catalogue  then  goes  on 
with  the  work,  twisting  these  loose  ends  in  a  fashion  of  his 
own  devising.  The  printer  defends  himself  from  blame  by 
saying  that  owing  to  the  way  it  was  given  to  him  he  could: 


Catalogues  Made  by  Brown-Searle  Printing  Co.,  Toronto, 

not  do  any  better  with  it,  and  the  dissa,tisfled  manufacturer 
frequently  retorts  that  if  the  printer  could  not  do  any  better 
that  something  ought  to  be  "  given  to  him." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  proprietor  and  printer 
go  jointly  into  the  important  task  of  making  a  catalogue 
which  is  so  essential  a  piece  of  material  in  a  big  business 
structure,  they  should  have  something  between  them  as 
definite  as  the  drawings  and  specifications  which  stand  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  architect  or  builder  in  another  similar 
consitructive  relationship. 

A  carefully  prepared  "  lay-out  "  or  "dummy,"  to^  accom- 
pany specifications,  ought  to  be  considered  a  necessity  for 
any  catalogue.    Sometimes  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  will 
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elect  to  make  this  in  liis  own  office,  if  he  has  a  man  at  hand 
who  can  do  such  work,  otherwise  the  printer  ought  tO'  be 
told  the  number  of  pages,  amount  of  copy,  character  and  size 


COENICES 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTIL^OES 
F1NIAL5 

ETC 


THE  METALLIC  BOOFING  C9 

OFCANADALIMITED 
MANUfACTUBF.ES. 
TORONTO,        ANO  WINNIPEO. 


logue  will  hang  together  in  workable  shape  and  hold  to  a 
consistent  style  throughout. 

The  model  pages  may  be  made  up  by  pasting  together 
type  matter  and  illustrations  clipped  from  various  sources, 
or  by  lines  drawn  with  pencil  or  ink  to  indicate  cuts  and 
type  forms.  In  this  way  may  be  indicated  the  proportions 
of  margins,  the  width  and  height  of  type  forms  on  the  pages, 
the  size  and  style  of  type  face  (preferably  by  pasting  in  a 
sample),  the  character  of  headings  and  running  head  lines, 
the  indention  to  be  employed  at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs, 
and  the  manner  of  setting  side  or  boxed  sub-headings,  the 
colors  to  be  used  (if  more  than  one  impression  is  allowed), 
the  treatment  of  illustrations  (if  halftones — whether 
squared,  silhouetted  or  vignetted),  and  the  border  designs, 
or  other  decorations,  if  any. 

It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  it  is  possible  for  copy  to 
be  so  prepared  as  to  make  uniform  or  consistent  style  im- 
possible in  the  catalogue  pages.  An  excellent  way  to  guard 
against  this  is  for  the  one  who-  prepares  copy  to  confer 
early  with  the  one  who  is  to  design  the  "  lay-out  "  or  direct 
the  printing,  and  show  to  him  the  most  difficult  material 
there  is  likely  to  be  presented.  By  this  means  a  way  may 
be  discovered  in  which  they  can  work  together  to  bring  the 
difficult  matter  into-  passable  typographic  style.  It  often 
happen?  that  some  change  not  difficult  to  make  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  copy,  can  save  a  catalogue  from  awk- 
ward style  and  expensive  composition,  producing  better 
effect  with  actual  economy. 

Wliat  the  Cover  Should  Be. 

The  cover  of  the  catalogue  has  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
although  in  more  than  one  way  it  is  of  the  first  importance. 


Work  of  Rous  and  Mann,  Toronto. 


of  illustratioDs  to  be  used,  together  with  any  other  prede- 
termined matters,  and  then  be  required  to  submit  a  "lay- 
out "  to  show  his  inteinded  way  of  handling  the  catalogue. 

A  Definite  Undeistanfling  Necessary. 

Before  he  sets  a  page, — or  rather  before  he  sets  more 
than  a  mere  sample  page, — this  "  lay-out  "  should  be  dis- 
cussed, revised  if  need  be,  and  O.K.'ed.  This  brings  both 
parties  to  an  understanding,  not  that  either  is  to  be  thought 
untrustworthy,  but  simply  because  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
words  are  incapable  of  explaining  in  such  a  case  as  this  just 
what  is  wanted  on  the  one  hand  and  just  what  is  going  to 
be  done  on  the  other.  A  good  catalogue  job  can  hardly  be 
executed  without  a  "  lay-out,"  any  more  than  a  bridge  or  a 
building  can  be  produced  without  a  blue-print. 

The  first  things  which  a  "  lay-out  "  determines  are  the 
size  of  the  catalogue  and  its  shape.  These  may  have  been 
indicated  in  the  specifications,  but  it  is  well  for  everyone 
concerned  to  see  just  hoiw  they  look. 

Next,  the  "  lay-out  "  determines  one  or  more  repiresenta- 
tive  or  a.verage  pages.  This  fixes  the  general  style  of  the 
inside;  for  these  pages,  if  the  copy  and  requirements  of 
the  catalogue  have  been  thoroughly  studied,  will  stand  as 
models  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  Exceptional  pages 
are  bound  to  occur,  but  these,  it  will  be  understood,  are  to 
be  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
"  lay-out." 

Generally,  the  "  lay-out,"  including  the  title  page,  intro- 
ductory page,  a  page  or  two  showing  the  proposed  treatment 
of  facing  text  pages  or  pages  of  combined  text  and  illustra- 
tions, together  with  a  sample  of  one  containing  tabulated 
matter,  is  sufficient  to  show  whether  or  not  the  who.le  cata- 


Catalogues  Prepared  by  R.  G.  McLean,  Toronto. 

It  must  be  good.  It  must  be  exceptionally  good.  The 
matter  inside  depends  upon  it  for  its  chance  to  reach  the 
public  eye.     It  must  compel  attention.     It  must  interest 
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enough  to  lead  the  reader  within  the  booit.  And,  finally,  its 
appeal  must  be,  not  to  any  indefinite  class  of  observers  who 
mav  be  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  advertisements  as  a  sort 


RAUCH<iLANG 
CHASSIS 

m 


Created  and  Produced  by  Grip  Limited,  Toronto. 

of  pastime,  but  to  the  very  class  of  people  whO'  are  going  to 
find  imterest  in  the  matter  enclosed  in  it.    This  is  vital. 

The  intimate  relationship  between  cover  and  contents  is 
to  be  urged  r.ot  alone  on  the  plea  of  artistic  unity,  sound  as 
that  plea  may  be,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  is  obviously 
absurd  to  malce  a  catalogue  cover  suggest  anything  that  the 
contents  fail  to  disclose. 

B'or  instance,  if  a  catalogue  is  written  e.xpressly  for 
people  who  use  plows,  it  is  certainly  good  policy  to  let  the 
cover  portray  plowing.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  the 
cover  suggest  automobiles,  for  then  it  would  generally  miss 
the  plowman,  to  his  loss,  and  strilte  the  attention  of  the 
motorist,  to  his  possible  disgust.  While  this  suppositious 
example  may  seem  extreme,  yet  is  there  anyone  who  on 
second  thought  will  not  confess  to  having  been  at  some  time 
widely  misled  as  to  the  character  of  a  catalogue  by  its  pos- 
sibly pretty  but  inappropriate  cover  picture? 

Proceeding  apparently  backwards,  we  have  put  copy 
beneath  what  has  been  said  here  of  make-up  and  cover. 

Modesty  dictates  this,  for  the  "dress"  of  the  catalogue  is 
precisely  the  same  to  its  body  matter  as  are  garments  to  the 
man,  and  it  is  needful  to  have  these  ready  before  the  one 
for  whom  they  are  intended  is  ready  to  appear  in  public. 

■'  Lay-outs  "  and  covers  are  lifeless  in  themselves:  they 
are  like  empty  clothes  until  copy  is  put  into  them.  And 
after  all,  what  is  the  use  of  the  printer's  efforts  to  make  up 
a  catalogue  if  there  is  no  live  matter  to  go  inside? 

Copy  for  a  catalogue  has  as  much  need  of  careful  writing 
as  copy  intended  for  high-priced  space  in  magazines  or  news- 
papers. No  unnecessary  display  of  language  is  desirable  in 
a  catalogue.  What  is  wanted  is  simply  straightforward  ex- 
planatory talk,  with  painstaking  brevity.     If  we  consider 


postage  rates  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  we  will  not  be 
verbose. 

Yet  many  a  man  finds  he  has  not  time  to  be  brief.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  cut  down.  It  is  hard  for  him,  further- 
more, to  know  just  what  way  to  present  matters  so  that 
readers  will  take  them  right — just  the  way  he  wants  them 
taken.  Oftemtimes  the  man  who  knows  the  goods  best  does 
not  know  best  how  to  put  them  before  others.  He  is  too 
"full  of  his  subject." 

Tln-oiigh  the  Kye  of  the  Outside  Expert. 

It  is  i)roverbial  that  the  actual  resident  of  a  country  may 
write  a  less  interesting  account  of  his  homeland  than  does 
the  visiting  stranger.  The  resident  may  not  even  present  the 
obviously  important  points  that  the  stranger  sees,  because 
the  former,  being  so  used  to  his  surroundings,  overlooks 
things,  or,  feeling  the  familiar  features  to  be  universally 
known,  fears  that  mention  of  them  would  be  commonplace 
and  uninteresting.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  person  who 
happens  along  is  sure  to  do  better.  Not  by  any  means.  The 
merely  superficial  observer  who  notices  only  what  he  per- 
sonally fancies,  is  likely  to  make  statements  laughably  incor- 
rect; but  a  fresh  sightseer,  who  has  had  the  training  of 
much  travel,  will  doubtless  describe  a  place  more  pic- 
turesfjuely.  and  be  more  certain  to  touch  upon  its  real  char- 
acteristics, than  one  who  has  been  born  and  brought  up 
within  its  boundaries. 

Yet  the  resident  must  be  a  guide  to  the  visitor.  A  man, 
for  example,  was  asked  by  a  company  selling  pianos  on  the 
direct  plan,  "from  producer  to  purchaser,"  to  write"  cata- 
logue matter  for  them  because  he  had  never  done  anything 
in  that  line  before,  and  they  thought  his  copy  would  be 
fresh.  It  was  fresh.  It  was  actually  unsophisticated,  and 
while  there  were  some  paragraphs  in  the  matter  presented 
that  were  retained,  there  were  numerous  notes  he  gave  on 
the  subject  that  went  to  protest.  "  You  emphasize  the  wrong 
things,"  wrote  the  i)resident  of  the  company.    "  You  do  not 


Catalogue  Production  of  Brigden's,  Limited,  Toronto. 

say  anything  sufficiently  positive  about  the  goods  to  convince 
people  that  the  quality  is  really  first-class.  We  want  things 
said  so  as  to  make  people  believe  beforehand  just  what  they 
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will  know  when  they  have  bought  and  used  our  goods."  A 
visit  to  the  factory  was  arranged  and,  after  spending  a  day 
in  the  works  with  the  superintendent  and  having  several 
hours'  talk  with  the  president  and  the  general  manager,  he 
began  later  to  say  things  to  suit. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter  of  preparing  copy  for 
a  catalogue.  It  may  be  written  from  the  imside  or  outside; 
but  the  man  on  the  inside  who  writes  catalogue  copy  must 
develop  a  sitrong  advertising  sense,  that  is,  learn  to  know 
how  to  interest  the  public  in  the  articles  he  knows  familiarly, 
so  that  people  will  see  before  they  buy  just  what  they  will 
find  Oiut  after  they  have  bought  and  used  the  goods,  while 


i 


ULACK  AND  WHITE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  recent  census  of  the  United  States  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  blacks,  even  in  the  Southern  States,  has  slowly 
declined  during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1880  there  were  in 
the  Soiuth  ten  and  a  half  million  whites  to  six  million  blacks. 
Now  there  are  twenty  and  one-half  million  whites  to  eight 
and  three-quarter  million  blacks,  and  in  every  State  of  the 
South,  during  the  last  decade,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  whites 
was  much  greater  than  the  ratio  of  increase  among  blacks. 

Wlith  the  development  of  manufacturimg  in  the  old  Con- 
federacy, following  upon  the  utilization  of  electrical  energy, 
the  change  in  color  is  likely  to  become  more  pronounced 
still. — Weekly  Sun. 


CHANGES. 

Mr.  Hugh  Jackson,  Treasurer  of  the  Positive  Clutch  & 
Pulley  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  cashier- 
ship  of  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited,  at  Cal- 
gary. 

Mr.  Noble,  who  was  employed  by  The  Canadian  Fair- 
banks-Morse Co.,  Limited,  previous  to  his  entering  the 
organization  of  the  Positive  Clutch  &  Pulley  Co.,  Toronto, 
last  June,  has  accepted  a  position  under  Mr.  Patton,  and 
now  has  charge  of  the  Transmission  Department  of  The 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited,  at  Toronto.  He  is 
widely  known  throughout  his  territory  as  a  well-posted  man 
on  all  transmission  lines. 


Made  by  the  Reid  Press,  Hamilton. 

the  man  from  the  outside  must  know  the  goods  and  what 
they  are  good  for,  before  he  can  write  convincing  copy. 

"A  man  has  got  to  eat  and  live  on  the  food  he  advocates," 
the  advertiser  of  a  well-known  breakfast  food  admitted.  In 
similar  way,  one  ought  to  sleep  on  the  bed  he  praises,  take 
his  ease  in  the  chair  he  writes  about,  wear  the  make  of 
shoes  OiT  gloves  about  which  he  purposes  to  say  fitting  things, 
and  display  the  gems  and  diamonds  about  which  he  is  going 
to  flash  brilliant  points.  However,  in  some  lines  of  adver- 
tising the  copy-man  is  compelled  to  possess  imagination 
rather  than  the  actual  things  he  must  present  to  the  public. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  show  some- 
thing of  the  method  of  make-up  that  helps  toi  good  results, 
and  also  reproduces  certain  catalogue  fronts  that  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  the  business  covered.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  good  work  that  might  be  submitted  from  a  thou- 
sand different  sources,  but  these  exhibit,  as  their  captions 
indicate,  attainable  features  that  make  for  good  construction 
in  a  catalogue. 


BONUS  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  encouragement  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  the 
Dominion  from  native  ores  and  iron  sands.  A  sum  of  £66,- 
270  is  provided  for  payment  in  bonuses  on  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  as  follows:  For  the  first  3  0,000  tons  of  piig 
iron  or  ingot  steel,  203.  per  .ton;  for  the  first  2  0,000  toins  of 
bar,  rod,  angle  or  other  iron  or  steel,  2  0s.  a  ton;  for  the 
first  10,000  tons  of  plate  iron  or  siteel,  20s.  a  ton;  for  the 
first  5,000  tons  of  fencing  wire,  2.5s.  a  tom.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  40  years  all  plant  and  other  property  used  by  manu- 
facturers receiving  the  Government  bounty  shall  pass,  with- 
out compensytion,  toi  the  Government,  or  the  State  may,  at 
any  time  after  15  years,  take  over  the  undertaking  on  pay- 
ing compensation. 


ARGENTINE  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1911  amounted  to  260,979,170  gold  pesos. 
The  principal  items  were  stock  products  to  the  value  of 
126,575,73  0  gold  pesos,  agricultural  products  valued  at 
122,680,815  gold  pesos,  and  forestal  products  to  the  value 
of  8,932,69  8  gold  pesos. 


NAMES  OF  FOREIGN  AGENTS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  will  be 
glad  to  forward,  as  received,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  British  and  foreign  agents  of  Canadian  firms 
doing  business  abroad. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  not  infrequently  tenders  are  called  for  commoidities 
which  Canadian  firms  could  supply,  but  the  time  given  is 
so  short  as  to  preclude  the  information  being  given  general 
publicity  in  Canada;  but  were  the  Trade  Commissioners  kept 
informed  as  to  the  Canadian  agents  residing  abroad,  infor- 
mation at  times  of  value  might  be  made  known  to  them. 


GROAVTH  OF  CHILI'S  TRADE. 

The  custom  house  receipts  of  the  Republic  of  Chilli  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  $93,872,898 
gold  and  $1,388,433  paper,  revealing  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  of  $9,987,402 
gold  and  $251,157  paper. 


MR.  GLASSFORD  DEAD. 

Mr.  Hugh  W.  Glassford,  President  of  the  Rockwood 
Sprinkler  Company,  Montreal,  and  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, died  of  heart  failure  on  .January  17th,.  He  was  only 
forty-three  years  old,  and  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  JANUARY 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  January,  1912. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.  R.  C. 


R.  R.  No. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Sup.  10 


E  2267 
Cancels 
E  1120 


Sup.  1 
E  2250 
Sup.  2  8 
E  2124 


E  2271 
Cancels 
E  2164 
Sup.  9 
E  1373 


r.  2257 


E  2260 


Sup.  7 
E  1714 


Sup.  11 
E  1874 


Sup.  5 
E  1286 


E  2265 
Cancels 
E  1625 


Suip.  26 
F  1538 


Sup.  10 


E  1865 
Cancels 
E  703 


Sup.  1 
E  1848 
Sup.  28 
E  1720 


E  1870 
Cancels 
E  1760 
Sup.  9 
E  957 


E  1855 


E  1858 


Sup.  7 
E  1301 


Sup.  11 
E  1261 


Sup.  5 
E  868 


E  1863 
Cancels 
E  1212 


Sup.  26 
E  1123 


Effective. 
Feb.  12,  '12 

Jan.  11,  '12 

Jan.  10,  '12 
Various  dates. 

Feb.  10,  '12 
Dec.  26,  '11 

Feb.    1,  '12 


Dec.  23,  '11 


Dec.  26,  '11 


Jan.  22,  '12 


Jan.  29,  '12 


Feb.    5, '12 


Jan.    3,  '12 


Description. 


Commodities  from 
stations  in  Can- 
ada to  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge. 

Class  rates  between 
stations  Montreal 
and  west  thereof 
to  and  including 
Toronto  and  Sud- 
burj'. 

Local  switching 
charges. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  C.  P.  sta- 
tions and  from 
and  to  connecting 
lines. 

Cartage  charges. 


Class  rates  to  points 
on  c  o  n  n  e  c  ting 
lines  east  of  Mont- 
real. 

Class  rates  from 
stations  west  of 
Montreal  on  C.  P. 
and  conn  ecting 
line  to  stations  in 
Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Pulpwood  C.  L., 
from  stations  in 
P.  Q.  to  Ottawa. 

Canned  goods  C.  L., 
stations  west  of 
Montreal  on  C.  P. 
R.  and  connecting 
lines  to  Maritime 
Province  points. 

Class  and  commod- 
ity from  C.  P.  sta- 
tions and  connect- 
ing lines  to  points 
in  Eastern  U.  S. 

Chemicals,  paints, 
etc.,  Montreal,  and 
Montreal  points  to 
stations  west  of 
Montreal. 

Class  rates  between 
C.  P.  stations,  also 
connecting  lines 
and  stations  on 
the  Canadian 
Northern  (Ottawa 
Div.) 

Local  switching 
charges  at  various 
stations. 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway. 


Sup.  4 
266 


Sup.  3 
261 


Sup.  4 
5280-D. 


Sup.  3 
5602 


Feb.    5,  '12 


Feb.    5, '12 


Class  and  commod- 
ity rates,  C,  H.  & 
D.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities,  C,  H. 
&  D.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


C.  R.  C.  R.  R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  8 

E  2265 


Sup.  15 
E  1011 


Sup.  9 
E  1124 


Sup.  6 
R  2049 


E  2475 
Cancels 
E  179 
1625 
]  704 


E  2471 
Cancels 
E  80 


Sup  3  9 
E  150 


Sup.  4 
E  524 


E  2472 
Cancels 
E  2193 


E  2476 


E  2477 
Cancels 
L  1707 


Pup.  30 
E  2352 


Sup.  8 
O.U.  58 


Sup.  15 
C.I.  25 


Sup.  9 
J.  2 


Sup. 
CO. 


6 

68 


J.  6 
Cancels 
G.M.  10 
J.  3 
J.  4 


V.  3  4 


Sup.  39 
G.B.Y. 


Sup.  4 
C.I.  3 


C.Y.  22 
Cancels 
CM.  14 


V.  36 


V.  35 
Cancels 
U.  17 


Sup.  30 
C.Y.  20 


Effective. 


Feb.  15,  '12 


Jan.  13,  '12 


Feb.    1,  '12 


Jan.  26,  '12 


Feb.  1,']2 


Feb.    1,  '12 


Jan.   8,  '12 


Jan.    8,  '12 


Dec.  30,  '11 


Feb.  1,  '12 
Feb.    1,  '12 

Jan.    1, '12 


Description. 


Commodities  from 
Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  to 
stations  on  G.  T. 
R.  in  Canada. 

Iron  commodities 
from  Welland  to 
stations  on  the  G. 
T.  R.  and  connect- 
ing lines. 

Class  rates  from 
stations  west  of 
Dorval  and  con- 
necting lines  to 
stations  on  the  In- 
tercolonial Rail- 
way. 

Petroleum  and  pro- 
ducts, Bothwell, 
Petrolia,  Sarnia, 
Toronto,  Wallace- 
burg,  etc.,  to  G.  T. 
stations  and  con- 
nections. 

Commodities  G.  T. 
stations  Dorval 
and  west,  also 
points  on  connect- 
ing lines  to  sta- 
tions in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Classes  from  sta- 
tions south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to 
points  in  New 
England. 

Iron  commodities 
from  points  in  On- 
tario to  G.  T.  sta- 
tions. 

Metallic  shingles, 
C.  L.,  Oshawa,  To- 
ronto, Gait  and 
Preston,  to  sta- 
tions on  connect- 
ing lines  on  G.  T. 
R. 

Commodities  from 
St.  Paul,  Domin- 
ion, Laehine  to  In- 
tercolonial s  t  a  - 
tions,  also  be- 
tween Intercolon- 
ial stations. 

Class  rates,  Mont- 
real to  Harlem 
River,  N.Y. 

Classes  from  sta- 
tions north  and 
west  of  St.  Law- 
rence River  to 
points  in  New 
England. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  G.  T.  sta- 
tions, aiso  to  and 
from  connecting 
lines. 
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G.  R.  C. 


R.  R.  No. 


Effective. 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


Sup.  10 
1751 


Sup.  13 
1123 


Sup.  6 
1414 


Sup.  18 
1511 


Sup.  10 
8764 


Sup.  13 
7314 


Sup.  6 
7916 


Sup.  18 
8148 


Feb.  15,  '12 


Feb.  1,'12 


Feb.  1,'12 


Feb.    1,  '12 


Description. 


Commodities  from 
B  u  ff  a  1  o,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Classes  from  M.  C. 
static  as  in  Canada 
to  points  on  the 
C.  P.  R.  and  G., 
P.  &  H.  Railways. 

Classes  from  sta- 
tions cn  M.  C.  R. 
R.  in  Canada  to 
stations  in  Can- 
ada. 

Class  and  commod- 
ity from  M.C.,  C. 
W.  &  L.  B.  and 
N.,  St.  C.  &  T.  Ry. 
to  Rochester,  .Bos- 
ton, New  York, 
etc. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


2113 

Cancels 

1564 

2121 

Cancels 

1283 


2104 
Cancels 
1811 


2112 

Cancels 

1243 


A-21200 

Cancels 

A-15505 

A-21239 

Cancels 

A-11984 


A-21149 

Cancels 

A-18731 


A-21190 

Cancels 

A-11724 


I'ennsylvania  Railroad. 

G.O. 391   

Cancels 
G.O.  62 


Sup.  3 
G.O.  300 


G.O.  3  92 
Cancels 
G.O.  376 


Feb.    6,  '12 


Feb.    6,  '12 


Jan.  26,  '12 


Jan.  31,  '12 


Jan.  15,  '12 


Feb.    1,  '12 


Feb.    1,  '12 


Cast  iron,  C.  L.  Buf- 
falo and  Buffalo 
noints  lo  points  or 
the  O.  &  N.  Y.  Ry. 

P  a  p  e  r,  wrapping 
and  print  i  n  g, 
points  in  New 
Yoirk  State  to 
Montreal  and 
Montreal  points. 

Pig  ii'on,  Buffalo, 
and  Buffalo  points 
to  Ottawa  and 
Cornwall,  $2.80 
per  gross  ton. 

Soda  C.  L.,  Syracuse 
and  Solvay,  N.Y., 
tO'  Toronto,  13  c. 
per  100  lbs. 


Iron  and  steel  ar- 
ticles from  P.  R. 
R.  stations  to 
points  on  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

Classes  from  P.  R. 
R.  stations 
points    on  G. 

Ry. 

Castings  C.  L.,  P.  R. 
R.  stations  to 
Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


to 
T. 


Teniiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway. 
106  40  Jan.  15,  '12  Commodities 


Cancels 
104 


Cancels 
3  8 


liChigh  Valley  Railroad. 

1019   

Cancels 
252 

Western  Trunk  Line. 


A-113 

Cancels 

A-99 


58-C. 

Cancels 
58-D. 


Feb.    5,  '12 


Feb.    1,  '12 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

954    Feb.    1, '12 


local 

and  to  points  on 
G.  T.  and  C.  P. 
railways. 


Classes  from  L.  V. 
stations  to  points 
on  the  C.  P.  R. 


Commodities  from 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Wiscon- 
sin tO'  points  in 
Ontario. 


Castings,  B.  &  O. 
stations  to  Bridge- 
burg, Ont. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherston- 
haugh  &  Co.,  5  IClgin  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

137,1  29,  Jno.  B.  May,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Closet  ventilating  de- 
vices.   Jno.  E.  May,  Jos.  R.  Smith, 

13  7.151,  Chas.  P.  Barber,  Port  Dalhousie,  Ont,  and  J.  J. 
Gulp,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.      Curtain  poles. 

13  7,153,  S.  Piche  and  J.  B.  Piche,  Montreal.  Spark  arrest- 
ers. 

13  7,154,  H.  Allman  Lewis  and  F.  G.  Price,  Cobalt,  Ont. 
Extraction  of  arsenic  from  o.res  containing  the  same. 

137,155,  P.  F.  Crighton  and  P.  D.  Hives,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Bedsprings  and  means  for  attaching  same  to  the  bed- 
steads. 

137,158,  Ed.  J.  Abbott,  Middion  Junction,  B.C.  Stamp  affix- 
ing and  envelope  sealing  machines. 

13  7,161,  Jno.  Bingham,  Revelstoke,  B.C.  Gramoiphone 
brakes. 

13  7,162,  P.  Jas.  Borbridge,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Moccasins  or  shoe 
packs. 

137.165,  Wm  Ed.  Callaway,  Trout  Mills,  Ont.     Car  stakes. 
137,170,  Wm.   E.   Golwell,   Kincardine,   Ont.  Pneumatic 
hammers  for  driving  nails. 

137.178,  H.  Detchburn,  Rosseau,  Ont.  Locking  devices  for 
sto  ve  pipes. 

137.179,  L.  M.  Dean,  Gypsum  Mines,  Ont.  Rowboats. 

13  7,183,  S.  Thos.  Ed.  Flower,  Stewart,  B.C.  Can-holding 

and  puncturing  devices. 
137,196,  W.  Hunnable,  Fernie,  B.C.    Sash  fasteners. 
137,204,  F.  S.  Lamsion,  Washington,  D.C.     Processes  for 

making  concrete  dams,  walls,  bridges,  conduits,  sewers. 

137.210,  Geo.  Nicot,  Montreal,  Que.  Manufacture  of  explor- 
sive  ingredients. 

137.211,  Geo.  Nicot,  Montreal,  Que.  Manufacture  of  safety 
explosives. 

137,215,  S.  H.  Poeock,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.    Water  closets. 
137,22  8,  Chas.  E.  Shedrick,  Montreal,  Que.     Electric  foot 
warmers. 

137.247,  Geo.  G.  Beeman,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Washing  devices. 
H.  B.  Smith. 

137.248,  F.  Montague,  Toronto,  Ont.  Curtain  poles.  F. 
Montague,  H.  Wiskett. 

137,297,  Jos.  W.  Curran,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Knitted  sweater 
collars. 

1  37,3  05,  Jos.  Elliott,  Winnipeg,  Man.    Fly  paper  holders. 
137,310,  P.  Garant,  Woburn,  Que.     Blade  sharpeners  for 

agricultural  implements. 
13  7,312,  A.  E.  Gutelius,  Montreal,  Que. 

ments  and  the  like. 
13  7,32  0,  Jno.  Kincaid,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

rings. 

137,328,  L.  H.  Langlais,  St.  Joihn,  Que. 
137,330,  .Jas.  MacDonald,  Toironto,  Ont.    Tie  holders. 
137,240,  A.  Jno.  McLeod,  Moose  Jaw,  Sa.sk.     Grain  im- 
mersers. 

137,348.  T.  V.  Reed,  Winnipeg,  Man.    Fly  paper  holders. 
13  7,352,  W.  Rowbotham,  Westmount,  Que.    Carpet  sweep- 
ers. 

137,3  63,  Thos.  W.  Stoddard,  Cobalt,  Ont.  Dental  articu- 
lator?. 

137.365,  Wm.  H.  Thompson,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Tell-tales  for 
bottles  and  the  like. 

137,383,  Wm.  W.  Craig,  Chatham,  N.B.  Calculating  instru- 
ments.   W.  W  .Gray  and  Geo.  Watt. 


Fasteners  for  gar- 
Water  wheel  gate 
Coinfessional  desks. 
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137,:>S7.  \Vm  J.  Mills,  Magnetawan,  Ont.  Clamping  bolts 
for  snythes.    John  M.  Levins. 

137.428,  Leon  Bedard,  Quehec,  Que.    Gas  cocks. 

137.429,  Wm.  L.  Bennett,  Sunderland,  Ont.  Rotary  steam 
engines. 

137,431,  Horatio  N.  Bray,  Montreal,  Que.  Valves. 
137,433,  Jos.  G.  Brown,  Toronto,  Ont.    Cocks  or  faucets. 

137.447,  Allen  \V.  Girard,  La  Patrie,  Que.    Cheese  vats. 

137.448,  Frank  I.  Gould,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  Bed  frames. 
137,467,  Niels  Lang.  Vancouver.  B.C.     Insulating  rosettes 

for  electric  light  fixtures. 
137,448,  R.  Farror  Laurence,  Victoria.  B.C.    Wall  ventilat- 
ing apertures. 

137,471,  Rene  J.  Lecy,  Montreal.  Que.  The  separation  of 
gaseous  mixtures  into  their  constituents. 

137,478,  Thos.  W.  McDermott.  Ottawa.  Onit.  Station  indi- 
cators for  advertising  devices. 

137,500,  John  Laing  Weller,  St.  Catharines.  Ont.  Devices 
for  spouting-  concerete,  grain  and  the  like. 

137,503,  Wm.  Geo.  Glenn.  Toronto.  Ont.  Button  fo,r  tobacco 
pipes. 

137,812,  Chas.  A.  Roy,  Ottawa,  Ont.  File  protectors.  A. 
Geo.  Blair. 

137.815,  Wm.  S.  Dorman.  Brooklyn,  B.C.,  Mansville,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.    Stopper  making  machines.    R.  A.  Canfield. 

137.827,  S.  Aikins,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Door  knobs,  which  said 
patent  was  numbered  128,460,  dated  Oct.  4,  1910. 

137.828,  Jas.  Amdron  and  Geo.  F.  Hickmott.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Ash  sifters. 

137.829,  R.  L.  Gardner  &  S.  S.  Holden,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Port- 
able stable  tents. 

137,841,  A.  Arsenault.  Cabano.  Que.    Grab  hooks. 

13  7,84  2,  S.  Ashdown,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Hooks. 

137,850,  W.  P.  Cahoe,  Toronto,  Ont.  Methods  of  producing 
a  glucose-like  product  from  cellolose  and  ligneous  ma- 
terials. 

137,861,  Chas.  B.  Eltrich,  Camrose,  Alta.    Clothes  washers. 
137,868.  H.  Ed.  Gidley,  Penetanguisheue,  Ont.    Traces  for 
harnesses. 

137.878,  O.  Hough,  Camrose,  Alta.  Ploughs. 

137.879,  F.  Geo.  Hunt,  Flora,  Ont.    Disc  harrows. 

137.880,  A.  G.  Hunter,  Ashcroft,  B.C.  Churns. 

13  7,885,  Jos.  W.  I^ucas,  Aroostook  Jet.,  X.B.  Lantern  han- 
dles. 

137,888,  A.  Jos.  McDonald,  Amherst,  N.S.  Barrels. 
137,891,  T.  A.  Murray.  Toronto,  Ont.     Sewage  sedimenta- 
tion tanks. 

137,898,  Jos.  A.  Ray,  Three  Rivers,  Que.    Stove  lids. 
137,900,  Jos.  Samuels,  Toronto,  Ont.    Cinder  sifters. 
13  7,908,  H.   E.   Wade,   Montreal,   Que.     Self-couplers  for 
fluid  train  lines. 


FACTORY  EXTENSION. 

The  Brown-Boggs  Comipany,  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
manufacturers  of  tinsmith  and  canning  machinery,  is  con- 
templating an  extensive  enlargement  of  its  plant,  and  for 
that  purpose  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  six  acres  of 
land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the 
G.  T.  and  T.  H.  and  B.  railways. 

The  company  is  at  present  located  at  the  corner  of  King 
William  Street  and  Victoria  Avenue,  and  if  present  plans  go 
through  will  move  from  that  section  of  the  city  as  soo.n  as 
the  east-end  plant  is  erected.  The  caipital  of  the  concern 
will  be  increasf^d  to  $500,000,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
install  an  up-to-date  plant  and  pay  more  atteation  to  the 
manufacturing  of  larger  tools,  presses,  shears,  etc. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


192.  IJeaiis.- -A   Boston,   England,  firm   wish  to  purchase 

beans. 

193.  IJhuk  Carriage  Holts  and  Nuts. — A  South  African  firm 

of  wholesale  hai'dware  merchants  desire  to^  be  placed 
in  communication  with  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  black  carriage  bolts  and  nuts,  to  be  English  Whit- 
worth  Thread.  Cup  Sqr.  Sqr.  Sizes  required: — 
inch  diameter  up  to  6  inches  long;  5/16-inch  diame- 
ter up  to  6  inches  long;  %-inch  diameter  up  to  12 
inches  long;  '.j-inch  diameter  up  to  24  inches  long; 
%-inch  diameter  up  to  2  4  inches  long;  -yi-inch 
diameter  up  to  2  4  inches  long. 

194.  Canned   Meats   and   Vegetables. — A   South  American 

firm  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  meats  and  vegetables. 

195.  Dried  Fish. — A  Scotch   firm  wish   to   negotiate  with 

curers  of  Canadian  fish.  With  a  view  to  purchasing 
cod  and  haddocks  and  other  kinds  of  dried  fish. 

19  6.  F>ngravings. — A  London  correspondent  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  •  wholesale  picture  dealers 
open  to  take  up  the  sale  of  engravings. 

197.  Fishery  Salt. — A  list  of  names  is  desired,  showing  the 

Canadian  importers  of  fishery  salt. 

198.  Handles. — A  South  African  firm  wish  to  receive  cata- 

logues and  price  lists  from  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  pick,  shovel,  hammer  and  ax  handles. 

199.  Hardware   (loixis   Generally. — A   South   African  firm 

wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  of  axes  and 
hatchets,  braces,  carpenters'  edge  tools  and  hard- 
ware goods  generally. 

200.  Hay. — A  London  firm  invites  quotations  for  lots  of 

not  less  than  100  tons  of  Canadian  hay. 

201.  Hay. — A  London  firm  wishes  toi  buy  large  quantities 

of  hay. 

2  02.  Kitchen  Utensils  and  Household  Articles. — An  Amster- 
dam firm  of  importers  of  kitchen  utensils  and  house- 
hold articles  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  choppers,  freezers,  washing  ma- 
chines, clothespins,  washboards,  stoves,  tiles, 
galvanized  buckets,  bath  tubs,  etc.  Prices  should  be- 
quoted  c.i.f.  Amsterdam. 

203.  Lard. — A  South  American  firm  wish  to  receive  quota- 

tions from  Canadian  exporters  of  lard. 

204.  Lawn  Mowers. — A  South  African  firm  wish  to  receive 

catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  lawn  mowers. 
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205.  Logs,  liumber.  Etc.— A  French  importer  of  logs,  lum- 
ber, staves,  shuttles,  blocks  and  flooring  would  like 
to  receive  catalogues  from    Canadian    firms  who 
manufacture   machinery  used   for  making  barrels, 
,^  I  boxes,  and  handles,  bending  lumber  for  making  arch 

wood  and  shaft. 

"'206.  Machinery. — A  London  firm  wish  to  negotiate  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  or  building 
materials  requiring  representation  in  Great  Britain. 

201.  Maple  Dowels. — The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce will  supply  specifications  for  maple  dowels 
upon  application.  A  Loindon  firm  wish  tO'  contract 
with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  for  monthly  supplies 
of  maple  dowels,  upon  specification. 

■208.  Nickel. — An  Australian  firm  wish  the  name  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  nickel. 

209.  Office  Furniture. — A  Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  get  in 

touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  office  furni- 
ture. 

210.  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Oils. — A  South  American  firm 

would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  these  articles. 

211.  Papier  Mache. — An  Amsterdam  firm  wish  to  receive 

quotations,  c.i.f.  Amsterdam,  on  papier  mache. 

212.  Potatoes. — A  Loudon  potato  merchant  wishes  to  com- 

municate with  Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes. 

213.  Resin. — A  South  American  firm  wish  to  receive  com- 

munications from  Canadian  exporters  of  resin. 

.214.  Slotted  Whltewood  Handles. — A  Liverpool  manufac- 
turing company  wish  to  buy  slotted  whitewood 
handles,  cut  to  specifications,  and  invite  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

215.  Structural  Steel. — A    firm    of    engineers    at  Buenos 

Ayres  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  structural  steel. 

216.  Talc. — Two  South  American  firms  would  like  to  open 

negotiations  with  Canadian  exporters  of  talc. 

.217.  Timber. — A  firm  of  contractors  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, wish  toi  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  timber  for  building  purposes,  including 
doors  and  windows,  with  their  frames,  fiooring  and 
.ceilings,  rafters,  beams,  etc.,  of  spruce. 

218.  Turned  Wooden  Pill  Boxes. — An  English  firm  are  in 

the  market  for  turned  wooden  pill  boxes,  and  will  be 
glad  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

219.  Walnut  Wood. — A  Birmingham  merchant  wishes  to 

import  Canadian  walnut  wood. 

220.  Wheelbarrows. — A  South  African  firm  wish  to  receive 

catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  wheelbarrows,  steel  pan  and 
,  Lewis  steel  wheels. 


221.  Wood  Turners. — A  Manchester  firm  wish  to  receive 

catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  wood- 
turners of  varioius  articles. 

222.  Woven-Wire  Fencing. — An  English  firm  wish  to  get 

in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woven- 
wire  fencing. 

223.  Woven-Wire  Fencing. — A  firm  of  engineers  in  Buenos 

Ayres  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  woven-wire  fencing. 

AGENCIES. 

1.  A  Belgian  manufacturer  wishes  to  appoint  an  agent  in 
Canada  for  the  sale  of  demijohns. 

2.  A  Lancashire  firm,  manufacturing  belting,  belt  fasten- 

ers and  other  accessories,  wish  to  appoint  a  Canadian 
resident  agent. 

3.  A  London  firm,  manufacturing  table  glass,  would  like 
to  communicate  with  a  resident  Canadian  agent  who 
possesses  a  connection  among  buyers  of  this  class  of 
material. 

4.  A  Lancashire  firm,  dealing  in  oakum,  marine  glue,  tow, 

cordage,  and  naval  stores,  belting  and  felt,  wish  to 
arrange  for  the  sale  of  these  goods  in  Canada. 

5.  A  Bridgenorth  firm  wishes  to  represent  some  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

6.  A  London  grocery  firm  is  enquiring  for  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives. 

7.  A  Birmingham  manufacturer  of  art  metal  wishes  to 
communicate  with  an  ag^nt  in  Eastern  Canada. 

8.  A  London  brewery  firm  is  enquiring  for  a  buying  agent 
in  Toronto. 

9.  A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  communicate  with  a  well- 
established  and  responsible  engineering  firm,  with  a 
view  of  appointing  them  agents  for  the  sale  of  smoke- 
less and  gritless  automatic  coking  stokers. 

10.  A  Swiss  firm  wishes  to  appoint  a  Canadian  agent  for 
the  sale  of  specialties  in  weaving  machines,  sticking 
machines,  and  water  turbines,  etc. 

11.  A  manufacturer  of  safety  lamps  in  Belgium  desires 
a  Canadian  agent  for  pocket  steels,  safety  lamps, 
electric  lamplighters,  etc. 

12.  A  young  Canadian  business  man,  who.  will  shortly  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  wishes  to 
act  as  resident  agent  for  manufacturing  firms. 


WILL  MANUFACTURE  FLY  SCREEN  CLOTH. 

The  Canada  Wire  and  Iron  Goods  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
have  let  contracts  for  a  large  addition  to  their  premises. 

The  additional  floor  space  is  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing accommodation  for  the  manufacture  of  fly  screen 
cloth.  The  company  will  have  their  looms  (which  are  at 
present  under  construction)  operating  by  the  1st  of  July, 
placing  them  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  business  for  the 
season  of  1913. 
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.^IA(HI.\rilV  FOK  IXUIA. 

The  movement  towards  manufactures  and  the  use  of 
machinc'i-y  in  India  has  become  unmistakable:  and  India  is 
now  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  machinery  from  Eng- 
land.— Indian  Trade  Joufnal. 


CATALOGUES. 

A  neat  illustrated  booklet  has  been  issued  by  the  Boeckh 
Bros.  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  showing  samples  of  brushes 
manufactured  by  the  firm. 

Darling  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  have  issued  a  new  cata- 
logue of  their  steam  specialties. 

The  Canadian  General  F^lectric  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
have  sent  out  a  folder  describing  guards  on  sockets. 

The  Positive  Clutch  and  Pulley  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
have  issued  a  most  complete  catalogue  giving  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  their  products,  with  instructions  for  their  use. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  have  issued  a  handsome  catalogue  containing  much 
valuable  information  on  building  materials. 


THE  ATKIXS  PIONEERS. 

The  employees  who  have  been  associated  with  E.  C. 
Atkins  &  Company  for  twenty  years  held  their  third 
annual  banquet  on  January  2  7th.  The  Association  includes 
122  of  the  176  men  who  were  on  the  Company's  pay-roll 
in  1886. 


PARTIAL  EMPLOVMEXT  WANTED. 

Experienced  salesman,  thoroughly  acquainted  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  is  open  for  engagement  between  Sep- 
tember 15th  and  June  1st,  yearly.  A  commission  arrange- 
ment will  be  considered.  Address  "Maritime,"  c/o  "Indus- 
trial Canada,"  Traders  Bank  Building,  Toronto. 


Suspense 

Toronto  World 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


Dr.  O.  M.  Jones  is  erecting  an  office  building  at  Vic- 
toria. B.C. 

Mr.  Vernon  King  will  establish  a  cabinet  factory  at  Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Hull,  Que.,  propose  to  enlarge 
their  plant. 

C.  O.  Clark,  and  Bros.,  Montreal,  are  planning  to  extend 
their  brass  foundry. 

The  Bulnian  Lumber  Company  will  rebuild  their  plant 
at  Cowichan,  B.C. 

The  Canadian  Sirocco  Company  are  building  a  blower 
factory  at  Windsor,  Ont. 

Ingleby,  Fitness  i-  Taylor,  of  Brantford,  are  building  a 
planing  mill  costing  $3,000. 

The  Commercial  Box  and  Envelope  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  build- 
ing a  factory  at  Kingston,  Ont. 

The  Imperial  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  Montreal,  intend  to 
build  a  factory  near  Lachine. 

The  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada  will  erect  a  branch 
building  at  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

The  D.  S.  Pei  rin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  erect  a  six-storey  plant, 
costing  $2r)0,00n.  at  London,  Ont. 

J.  fl.  R.  Molson  &■  Bros.,  Monti eal,  are  building  a  stable 
which  will  accommodate  13"i  horses. 

The  McKinnon  Company  are  building  a  departmental 
store,  costing  $100,000,  at  Weyburn,  Sask. 

Messrs.  C.  Haywai-d  and  F.  S.  Barnard  are  building  a 
hotel,  costing  $100,000,  at  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Siemon  Company,  Toronto,  are  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  saw  mill  at  Lakefield,  Ont. 

One  hundred  and  nine  manufacturing  concerns  have  been, 
started  in  Winnipeg  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  Harriston  Casket  Company  propose  to  build  an  ad- 
dition tc  their  casket  factory  at  Harristo.n,  Ont. 

F'almouth  Farmers,  Ltd.,  plan  to  erect  a  barrel  factory 
and  warehouse  next  summer  at  Falmouth  Station,  N.S. 

Finnie  &  Murray,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  wholesale  men's  fur- 
nishings, are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  five-storey 
factory  costing  $1  50,000. 

The  Starin  Company,  manufacturers  of  trunks,  have 
established  a  factory  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  and 
Glen  Drive,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Tenders  will  be  called  immediately  for  an  addition  to 
the  Home  Life  Office  Building,  Toronto.  The  proposed  ad- 
dition will  cost  $20,000. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  O'Gonman  Carriage  Works  will  rebuild 
their  factory  at  Preston,  Ont. 

A  2,000  acre  site  has  been  secured  on  the  Fraser  River, 
B.C.,  for  a  steel  plant  to  cost  $20'0,00'0. 

The  Jenckes  Manufacturing  Company,  Sherbrooke,  Que., 
are  doubling  the  capacity  of  their  shops. 

W.  P.  Downey,  Montreal,  manufacturer  of  baker's  supplies, 
will  erect  a  factory  in  that  city  next  spring. 

The  Hamilton  Brewing  Association,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  will 
erect  a  warehouse  in  Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

Ludger  Bachand,  205  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal,  is  ex- 
cavating for  stores  and  residence,  to  cost  $12,000. 

The  DunlOip  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Toronto,  will 
erect  an  addition  to  their  factory  in  Toronto  at  a  cost  of 
$18,50'0. 

R.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Toronto,  will  build  a  ten-storey  oflace 
building  in  that  city.  Work  will  commence  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Brown  Smith  Turning  Co.,  Broadbent,  Ont.,  have 
leased  factory  premises  in  Parry  Sound,  and  will  operate 
there. 

The  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Superior  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  will  require  an  investment  of 
$4,000,000. 

The  Aluminum  and  Crown  Stopper  Co.,  Toronto,  will 
build  a  six-story  wareihouse  in  connection  with  their  factory 
in  that  city. 

D.  A.  Gordon,  of  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company,  has  an 
nounced  that  his  company  will  erect  a  new  beet  sugar  factory 
in  Chatham,  Ont. 

P.  M.  Block,  Portland,  Maine,  is  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  for  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives. 

Caron  Bros.,  Montreal,  will  build  another  oflBce  and  manu- 
facturing building  next  year,  similar  to  that  recently  erected 
on  Bleury  Street. 

The  Btiterprise  Glass  Company  have  applied  for  permit 
for  the  erection  of  a  large  glassware  manufactory  in  the 
East  end  of  Montreal. 

The  W.  H.  Nelems  Construction  Company,  Inns-of-Oourt 
House,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  will  erect  a  $20,0'0i0'  office  building 
in  Chilliwack,  B.C. 

Tenders  will  be  called  shortly  for  a  flour  storage  building, 
costing  $5,000,  by  the  Dominion  Flour  Mills,  Limited,  St. 

Ambroise  Street,  Montreal. 

The  Brockville  Atlas  Motor  Co.,  in  which  T.  J.  Storey,  of 
the  Canada  Carriage  Co.,  is  interested,  have  plans  prepared 
for  a  factory  in  Brockville. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  manufacture  school  and 
office  furniture  in  Port  Arthur.  A  by-law  will  be  submitted 
granting  certain  privileges. 


Plans  are  being  prepared  to  build  a  cream  separator 
factory,  costing  $35,000,  in  Hamilton,  Ont,  by  the  Magnet 
Cream  Separator  Company. 

The  Enterprise  Glass  Company,  also  a  new  corporation, 
has  applied  for  a  permit  to  build  a  glassware  factory  in 
Longue  Pointe  Ward,  Montreal. 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  will  cost  $500,000'.  A  jam  and  pickle  factory, 
costing  $10O,0i00  is  planned  for  Hamilton. 

The  British  Canada  Agricultural  Tractors,  Ltd.,  are  con 
templating  the  location  of  a  large  factory,  to  manufacture 
agricultural  machinery,  at  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Royal  Guardian  building,  Sherbrooke  Street,  Montreal, 
which  was  recently  sold  to  unnamed  capitalists  for  $120,000, 
will  be  remodelled  for  business  purposes. 

The  International  Tobacco^  Co.,  Ltd.,  capitalized  at  $150,- 
000,  has  just  opened  a  factory  on  Craig  Street,  Montreal. 
They  are  manufacturing  self-lighting  cigarettes. 

The  New  York  Ladies'  Tailoring  Company  h,ave  estab- 
lished a  factory  and  office  at  3  65  Water  Street,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  suits  and  dresses. 

The  American  Abell  Company,  Toronto,  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  M.  Rumley  Company,  Laporte,  Ind.  The 
plant  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to  double  the  present  output. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  $2,000,000  shops  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Cap  Rouge,  P.Q.  It  is  understood  that 
work  will  commence  on  construction  in  the  near  future. 

Messrs.  Boulter,  Waugh  &  Coi.,,  Ltd.,  Momtreal,  have  pur- 
chased the  business  and  undertakings  of  Messrs.  Swift,  Cop- 
land &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  same  city.  The  former  company 
will  be  dissolved. 

British  Canadian  Canners,  Limited,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated at  Ottawa,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  the  chief 
place  of  business  to  be  in  Montreal.  This  firm  will  manufac- 
ture canned  gO'Ods,  jams,  etc. 

The  Parisian  Shoe  Company  has  been  formed  to  take 
over  the  business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Poliquin  &  Gaignon 
as  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes.  Both  of  the  partners 
of  the  old  firm  will  be  connected  with  the  new  company. 

The  firm  of  J.  B.  Blouin,  Limited,  has  been  formed  at 
Quebec,  to  take  over  the  business  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Blouin 
&  Fils,  shoe  manufacturers,  of  Levis,  Que.,  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  $100,000,  and  its  chief  place  of  business 
will  be  at  NotTe  Dame  de  la  Victoire,  Que. 

A  merger  has  been  formed  consisting  of  the  Tudhope  Knox 
Co.,  of  Orillia,  the  Perrin  Plow  and  Stove  Co.,  of  Smith's  Falls, 
and  the  Tudhope,  Anderson  Co.,  of  Winnipeg.  The  new  com- 
pany have  bought  the  West  Lorne  Wagon  Company.  Consid- 
erable enlargements  of  the  plants  will  follow. 

Plans  are  under  way  in  Montreal  for  the  formation  of 
a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Canada  Metal  Products  Com- 
pany, which  will  erect  a  large  plant  on  the  Lachine  Canal 
for  the  manufacture  of  metal  windows,  frames,  doors,  etc. 
Several  well  known  manufacturers  are  interested  in  this 
new  enterprise. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Tariff  Commission  BiU. 

EXCEPT  for  the  scattered  pot-shots  of  a  few  light- 
hearted  and  long-winded  political  sharpshooters,  the 
Tariff  Commission  Bill  seems  to  be  passing  unmolested 
and  unscathed  through  Parliament.  The  real  struggle  is 
for  the  honor  of  originating  it.  Canadians  of  all  parties 
and  classes  want  the  bill  passed.  They  recognize  that  the 
commission  of  the  Commissioners  really  is  to  seek  informa- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  oppose  the  bill  without  standing  in 
the  path  of  progress,  an  unpopular  occupation  for  politi- 
cians. No  man  wishes  to  have  the  appearance  of  sitting  in 
the  national  window  and  barring  entrance  to  the  light  of 
knowledge.  To  the  lay  mind,  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff 
is  a  sickening  mystery,  apparently  made  up  of  the  blunders 


of  dead  and  living  statesmen.  To  those  familiar  with  it, 
the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  is  fairly  reasonable,  fairly 
equitable,  and  fairly  well  adapted  to  the  commercial  needs 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  so  good,  however,  that  it  needs 
no  iinprovenieut.  TIkj  duty  on  some  articles  may  be  too 
high;  on  others  it  may  be  too  low.  The  Commis- 
sioners will  study  the  force.'*  and  conditions  which  make  the 
tariff.  Their  expert  knowledge  and  carefully  collected 
statistics  will  prevent  the  hapless  introduction  of  dislocat- 
ing changes  by  amiable  old  gentlemen  in  tlie  Cabinet  whoi 
know  less  about  tariff  than  politics,  and  little  about  either. 
The  Commission  should  be  the  balance  wlieel  of  the  tariff 
devising  machine,  and  not  the  whole  machine,  because  there 
are  not  enough  brains  in  three  men's  heads  to  deal,  un- 
aided, with  so  great  a  problem.  The  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission are  stated  in  the  bill  as  follows : 

"  1.  In  respect  of  goods  produced  in  or  imported  into 
Canada  the  Commission  .shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  make  inquiry  as  to — 

(a)  the  price  and  cost  of  raw  materials  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  thereof  from 
the  place  of  production  to  tlie  place  of  u.se  or  con- 
sumption ; 

{h)  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada  and  elsewhere; 

(f)  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion to  the  place  of  use  or  consumption,  whether  in 
Canada  or  elsewhere; 

{d)  the  cost,  efficiency  and  conditions  of  labor  in  Can- 
ada and  elsewhere; 

(e)  the  prices  received  by  producers,  manufacturers, 
wholesale  dealers,  retailers  and  other  distributors  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere ; 

(/)  all  conditions  and  factors  which  affect  or  enter  into 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  to  the  consumers 
in  Canada; 

{g)  generally,  all  the  conditions  affecting  production, 
manufacture,  cost  and  price  in  Canada  as  compared 
with  other  countries, 
and  report  to  the  Minister. 

"  2.  The  Commission  shall  make  inquiry  into  any  other 
matter,  upon  which  the  Minister  desires  information,  in 
relation  to  any  goods  which,  if  brought  into  Canada  or 
produced  in  Canada,  are  subject  to  or  exempt  from  duties 
of  customs,  and  shall  report  to  the  Minister. 

"  3.  The  Commission  may  be  empowered  by  the  Gov- 
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eruor  in  Council  to  hold  an  inquiry  under  section  12  of 
The  Cusioms  Tariff,  1907,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
judge  of  tlie  Exchequer  Court  or  any  other  judge  therein 
referred  to  may  be  so  empowered,  and  the  said  section  shall 
include  and  apply  to  the  Commission  as  if  it  were  therein 
expressly  named. 

"  4.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  any  other  matter  or  thing  in  relation  to  the 
trade  or  commerce  of  Canada  which  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil sees  fit  to  refer  to  the  Commission  for  inquiry  and 
report. 

"  5.  Inquiries  under  this  section  shall  be  conducted  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  the  respective  reports  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  its  provisions,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
evidence,  if  any,  taken  in  connection  with  the  inquiry, 
shall  succinctly  state  the  results  thereof." 

The  Commissioners  can  summon  witnesses  and  compel 
them  to  give  evidence,  which,  however,  may  remain  private 
if  its  publication  would  injure  the  business  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Thus  the  tariff  is  not  taken  out  of  politics.  The 
Commissioners  are  not  to  be  law-makers.  They  are  to  be 
the  expert  and  confidential  advisers  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 


Hainan's  Gallows. 

FEEE-TRADEES  periodically  accuse  Protectionists  of 
attempting  to  raise  the  tariff  "  as  high  as  Haman's 
gallows."  In  justice  to  economic  disputants  this  gallows 
should  be  produced  as  an  exhibit.  Eepresentatives  of  both 
sides  should  be  present  when  its  exact  height  is  ascertained. 
With  definite  statistics  at  hand,  the  accuracy  of  future  re- 
petitions of  this  Free-trade  charge  could  be  determined. 
Although  Biblical  historians  state  that  the  gallows  was 
lofty,  it  might  be  discovered  that  it  was  not  out  of  propor- 
tion to  Haman,  who  may  have  been  a  tall,  long-necked 
man,  living  among  tall,  long-necked  compatriots.  On  the 
other  hand,  Haman  may  have  been  unduly  su.spended  by 
Lilliputian  enthusiasts  from  a  gooseberry  bush,  in  which 
case  Protectionists  could  refer  to  his  gallows  as  a  simile 
for  low  tariff.  Haman  suffered  enough  to  be  spared  the 
humiliation  of  having  his  private  gallows  used  as  a  per- 
petual but  shadowy  illustration  for  a  Free-trade  argu- 
ment. 


«  Ltd." 

LEGAL  recognition  has  been  given  to  "Ltd.",  the 
abbreviation  of  "Limited,"  in  England  by  the 
recent  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton,  of  the  King's 
Bench  Division,  in  the  case  of  F.  Stacey  &  Company,  Lim- 
ited, vs.  Wallis  and  others.  The  plaintiffs,  who  were  manu- 
facturers, sought  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  from  the  de- 
fendants, as  acceptors  of  a  dishonored  bill  of  exchange. 
The  defendants  were  the  directors  and  secretary  of  a  com- 
pany called  J.  &  T.  H.  Wallis,  Limited.  The  claim  against 
the  defendants  was  based-  on  their  alleged  personal  lia- 
bility, the  acceptance  of  the  bills  having  purported  to  be  in 
the  name  of  the  company,  with  the  abbreviation  "Ltd." 


after  its  name.    It  was  argued  that  this  was  against  the 
spirit  of  sections  63  and  77  of  the  Companies  Act,  1908, 
which  renders  liable  any  officer  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany who  signs  any  bill  of  exchange  wherein  its  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  legible  characters.   Mr.  Justice  Scrutton 
held  that  the  abbreviation  "  Ltd."  was  used  so  much  that 
every  commercial  man  of  intelligence  knew  that  it  meant 
"  Limited."    Judgment,  with  costs,  was  entered  for  the 
defendants.   This  decision  by  an  eminent  English  judge  is 
of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers.    In  Quebec,  for 
example,  courts  almost  invariably  rule  against  the  use  of 
the  abbreviation.    Section  114  of  the  Companies  Act 
states :  "  Every  company  which  does  not  keep  painted  or 
affixed  its  name,  with  the  word  limited  after  it,  in  the  man- 
ner directed  by  this  Part  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  day  during  which  such  name  is  not  so 
kept  or  affixed,  and  every  director  and  manager  of  the 
company,  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  authorizes  or  per- 
mits such  default  shall  be  liable  to  the  like  penalty."  Sec- 
tion 115  of  the  same  Act  reads : 

"  Every  director,  manager  or  officer  of  the  company,  and 
every  person  on  its  behalf,  who  uses  or  authorizes  the  use 
of  any  seal  purporting  to  be  a  seal  of  the  company,  whereon 
its  name,  with  the  word  limited  after  it,  is  not  engraven 
in  legible  characters;  or, 

"  (a)  issues,  or  authorizes  the  issue  of  any  notice,  ad- 
vertisement or  other  official  publication  of  such  com- 
pany; or, 

"  (6)  signs  or  authorizes  to  be  signed  on  behalf  of  such 
company,  any  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  en- 
dorsement, cheque,  order  for  money  or  goods;  or, 
"(c)  issues  or  authorizes  to  be  issued  any  bill  of  par- 
cels, invoice  or  receipt  of  the  Company; 
wherein  its  name,  with  the  said  word  after  it,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  legible  characters,  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  shall  also  be  personally  liable  to  the 
holder  of  any  such  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note, 
cheque,  or  order  for  money  or  goods,  for  the  amount  there- 
of, unless  the  same  is  duly  paid  by  the  company." 

If  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton  were  sitting  on  the  Canadian 
Bench  he  would  not  give  judgment  against  a  man  because 
he  used  "  Ltd."  instead  of  "  Limited."  He  used  common 
sense  in  interpreting  a  statute.  Canadian  manufacturers, 
particularly  those  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  are  harassed 
from  time  to  time  by  prosecutions  and  threats  of  prosecu- 
tions under  Sections  114  and  115  of  the  Companies  Act. 
No  defence  is  made  of  manufacturers  who,  by  negligence 
or  deliberate  intent,  offend  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Act,  but  protection  is  needed  against  persecution  and 
blackmail.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Montreal 
branch  of  the  Association  sought  relief  last  December, 
when  it  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  drawn  to  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  section  to  the  following  or  similar  effect  be  intro- 
duced by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Companies-  Act: 

"  The  penalties  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  recoverable 
only  by  action  at  the  suit  of  or  brought  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  any  action  or  pro- 
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ceeding  to  recover  any  such  ])eiialty  shall  be  conunenced 
within  six  months  after  the  liability  for  such  penalty  has 
been  incurred,  and  not  afterwards." 

What  is  also  needed  is  a  Mr.  Justice  Scruttoii,  who  will 
put  to  flight  all  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  tlie 
technicalities  of  the  Act. 


Seeking  Trade  with  France. 

IT  has  been  stated  recently  that  France  offers  a  good 
market  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machines  and  tools  of  various  kinds,  because  the  articles 
of  this  nature  used  in  France  are  below  the  standard  of 
those  produced  in  this  country.  In  agricultural  machinery 
Canada  has  to  compete  principally  with  the  United  States, 
which  enjoys  the  same  tariff,  $1.05  per  hundred  pounds  on 
machines  weighing  400  kilogs  or  more,  and  $1.32  on  all 
other  machines.  France  imported  agricultural  machinery 
in  1910  as  follows :  from  the  United  States,  to  the  value 
of  29,088,020  francs;  from  Great  Britain,  4,945,850 
francs ;  from  Canada,  4,750,590  francs ;  and  from  Ger- 
many, 4,6T 7,660  francs. 

The  general  French  tariff  is  $1.32  and  $2.02,  respec- 
tively. In  the  sale  of  tools  Germany  monopolizes  the 
French  market.  German  imported  tools  in  1910  were 
valued  at  1,644,860  francs,  while  the  total  value  of  all  the 
tools  brought  into  France  that  year  was  only  2,686,250  f. 
The  United  States  sold  France  438,940  francs'  worth  of 
tools  and  Great  Britain  stood  third  on  the  selling  list,  with 
a  total  of  378,210  francs.  Canada  has  no  tariff  advantage 
over  the  United  States  with  France  in  the  tool  trade,  and 
will  have  to  tight  vigorously  for  that  part  of  the  French 
market  which  is  not  controlled  by  Germany. 


The  Toll  of  Railroads. 

THE  inner  meaning  which  may  attach  to  that  sinister 
phrase,  "  cost  of  operation,"  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  report  of  the  Sutherland  Commission,  in  reference  to 
railway  employers'  liability  and  railway  workmen's  com- 
pensation, which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  It  states  that,  during  1908,  1909  and 
1910  the  railways  of  the  United  States  caused  the  death  of 
12,000  workers. 

"  The  total  cost  paid  for  those  deaths,"  says  the  report, 
"  was  fourteen  and  one-half  million  dollars,  that  amount 
being  paid  in  settlements  and  judgments  alone.  Looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees,  the  commission's 
actual  figures  show  that  the  compensation  paid  for  each 
death  averaged  $1,221  to  the  families  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployees, but  this  amount  was  necessarily  reduced  by  attor- 
neys' charges  and  by  other  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
it. 

"  Again,  it  would  appear  that  200  employees  lost  both 
feet,  18  lost  both  hands,  14  were  rendered  totally  blind,  54 
lost  one  foot  and  one  hand,  while  272  were  totally  disabled 
for  life  by  other  injuries,  and  that  for  these  accidents  a 
sum  of  over  two  and  one-third  million  dollars  was  paid. 
Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employee  perman- 


ently and  totally  disabled,  the  amount  paitl  on  the  average 
for  each  one  was  $1,238,  which  amount  again  was  largely 
reduced  by  the  expense  incurred  in  obtaining  it. 

"  Other  injuries  of  a  permanent  nature  were  received  by 
over  5,000  men,  962  losing  one  hand,  1,786  losing  one  foot, 
780  losing  one  eye,  and  1,756  losing  other  parts  of  the 
body,  for  which  accidents  a  sum  of  upward  of  seven  and 
one-half  million  dollars  was  paid.  The  actual  figures 
show,  when  these  are  again  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  emj)loyee,  that  the  average  amount  paid  out  for  each 
such  permanent  partial  disability  was  $1,403,  less  the 
amount  of  attorneys'  charges  and  other  expenses. 

"In  addition,  temporary  injuries  causing  disablement 
for  a  period  of  longer  than  two  weeks  were  received  by 
nearly  160,000  employees,  to  whom  the  sum  of  over  eleven 
and  one-half  million  dollars  was  paid,  but  each  injured 
man  received  oidy  $73,  less  the  cost  of  obtaining  it. 

"Approaching  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view, 
namely,  that  of  economic  loss  to  the  country  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  lives  and  earning  capacity,  the  figures  would 
show  the  tremendous  total  of  161,654,000  dollars. 

"As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  from  the  com})leted  fig- 
ures submitted  to  the  commission,  the  combined  railroad 
companies  of  the  country  are  paying  out  approximately  to 
their  employees  for  accidents  in  settlements  and  judg- 
ments the  aggregate  sum  of  $10,085,000  per  annum;  and 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
under  the  proposed  law  approximately  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  On 
account  of  the  method  of  payment  it  will  probably  amount 
to  $15,000,000  per  annum." 

The  proposed  law,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
last  paragraph,  is  described  in  this  issue. 


The  Ghostly  Vision. 

WHEN"  the  Tariff  Commission  bill  was  being  given 
its  preliminary  readings  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
spiritualistic  member  claimed  that  he  divined  the  spectre 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  standing  be- 
hind the  Minister  of  Finance.  His  attempts  to  exorcise  it 
diverted  the  House.  There  is  nothing  spectral  about  the 
Association.  It  is  a  tangible,  concrete  and  carefully  organ- 
ized body,  fleshed  and  clothed  and  in  its  right  mind.  Its 
legislative  wants  are  made  known  openly  through  its  Par- 
liamentary Committee.  Xo  one  denies  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  interested  in  the  creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
So  is  the  farmer,  the  tradesman  and  the  consumer.  Where 
were  their  spectres  on  the  fatal  day  when  the  honorable 
member  was  afflicted  with  second  sight?  If  any  spectres 
were  visible,  they  were  probably  those  of  the  multitude  of 
dead  reformers  who  cried  in  vain  for  this  long-sought, 
admirable  and  necessary  legislation. 


The  Ross  Rifle. 

IT  is  rumored  that  the  Ross  rifle  will  be  excluded  from 
Bisley.    The  reason  given  is  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Canadian  weapon,  well  illustrated  by  the  victories  of  re- 
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cent  years,  discourages  competition  and  tlius  threatens  the 
financial  success  of  the  meets.  Conceptions  of  British  fair 
play  will  suffer  if  there  is  foundation  for  the  rumor.  The 
managers  of  Bisley  should  make  no  exclusive  regulations. 
The  manufacturers  of  Britain  and  her  colonies,  other  than 
Canada,  should  make  better  rifles.  Beat  the  Eoss  rifle  in 
the  factory  by  the  aid  of  science.  Beat  the  Eoss  rifle  on 
the  ranges  where  the  bull's-eye  looms  up  before  the  marks- 
man's eye  like  a  shifting  pin  point.  Don't  beat  the  Eoss 
rifle  in  the  committee  room,  Out-shoot  Canada.  Don't 
outvote  her. 


Chasing  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp. 

AN  investigation  of  the  food  supply  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  the  high  cost  of 
living,  is  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  Charles  P.  Neil, 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  preparations  for  the  enquiry 
indicate  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Ex- 
perts will  visit  fields,  factories  and  stores  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  each  article  of  consumption  to  its  source.  Then  the 
experts  will  retrace  their  steps  from  the  original  producer 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  taking  note  of  the  stages  where 
increases  are  most  apparent.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, if  it  is  performed  scientifically,  may  be  unexpectedly 
illuminating.  The  popular  tendency  is  to  saddle  all  blame 
for  the  increased  cost  of  living  upon  the  manufacturers. 
It  is  fairly  safe  to  prophesy  that,  when  the  definite  causes 
are  ascertained,  if  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them,  the 
blame  will  be  more  justly  distributed.  Increase  in  wages, 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  scarcity  of  raw  material,  the 
elimination  of  competition  among  skilled  workmen  by  the 
unions,  will  probably  monopolize  so  nfiuch  of  the  popular 
resentment  that  the  manufacturer  will  emerge  from  the 
melee  with  the  halo  of  public  vindication  hovering  close  to 
his  storm-beaten  head.  Why  not  have  a  special  investiga- 
tion in  Canada  ? 


The  Safe  PoUcy. 

CANADIAIVS  will  be  wise  if  they  proceed  steadily  and 
steadfastly  with  their  now  well  proved  policy  of 
building'  up  under  reasonable  protective  duties  series 
upon  series  of  complementary  interdependent  and  mutually 
supporting  industries  providing  secure  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  above  words  the  Toronto  News  re-clothes,  in  con- 
cise and  admirable  language,  the  theory  of  economics 
which  has  inspired  Canada's  statesmen,  and  stimulated  her 
people  since  it  was  established  as  the  National  Policy  of 
our  country. 


E'owns  of  New  Ontario. 
1905,  the  number  of  passengers  ticketed  from 
obalt  was  9,056 ;  in  1910,  it  was  143,367.  That  is, 
the  passenger  traffic  increased  sixteen-fold  during  five 
years.  Since  1904,  the  shipments  of  silver  ore  from  the 
vicinity  of  this  place  have  amounted  in  value  to  $47,- 
340,886.    Then  it  was  a  village  of  tents.    Now  it  is  a 


city  of  banks,  office  buildings,  stores  and  operated  mines. 
Kelso  came  into  existence  in  1910.  During  the  last 
five  months  of  that  year  23,996  tons  of  freight  passed 
through  it  on  the  way  to  Porcupine.  Last  summer 
Cochrane  and  Porcupine  disappeared  temporarily  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  before  the  ashes  of  the  c6nfla- 
gration  were  cold  new  buildings  were  rising, /  Alder- 
man Pelangio,,  of  Cochrane,  establishing  a  record  by 
having  his  store  completed  within  twenty-four  hours. 
These  instances  illustrate  the  spirit  and  development  of 
urban  New  Ontario.  Manufacturers  have  not  been 
slow  to  read  the  future  of  this  great  country.  The  com- 
mercial traveller,  once  as  rare  as  the  Great  Auk  beyond 
North  Bay,  is  in  every  Pullman  coach  and  abroad  on 
every  street.  He  wears  a  cheerful  countenance,  for  the 
day  of  prosperity  is  his,  and  business  is  booming  in 
these  growing  commimities.  An  excellent  Christmas 
and  New  Year  season  was  reported  by  wholesale  houses, 
which  was  pleasant  news  for  manufaeturers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  shake  the  optimism  of  the  veteran  prospectors, 
who  declare  that  the  finding  of  mineral  is  only  in  the 
beginning.  If  their  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  it  means 
a  crop  of  new  towns  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  Northern  Ontario  bTTSTness'.  ^ 


"  Agriculturists  or  Ice-Cutters." 

* '  T  AM  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  absolute  futility 
X  of  the  idea  that  Canada  could  possibly  build  up  pros- 
perous mamifactures  without  a  tariff.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  all  Canadians  would  have  to  be  agriculturists  or 
ice-cutters.  Chicago,  alone,  can  manufacture  everything 
that  Canada  can  find  money  to  buy." 

The  above  remarks  were  made  the  other  day  by  a  prom- 
inent English  business  man  during  a  brief  visit  in  Chicago 
after  a  trip  through  Canada.  Is  this  the  Arcadia  of  Free 
Traders  ?   Farming  in  summer.    Ice-cutting  in  winter. 


IVew  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A CANADIAN  Chamber  of  Commerce,  having  as  its 
temporary  address,  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  North- 
umberland Avenue,  London,  W.C.,  has  been  formed  by 
Anglo-Canadian  men  of  affairs  and  business  firms.  The 
aims  and  objects  of  this  institution  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  To  collect  and  disseminate  information  regarding 
Canadian  securities,  investments,  commercial,  industrial 
and  financial  undertakings. 

2.  To  promote,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  flow  of 
British  capital  into  such  investments  and  undertakings. 

3.  To  put  before  British  manufacturers,  traders  and 
capitalists  information  respecting  the  opportunities  that 
exist  in  Canada  for  the  establishment  of  primary  indus- 
tries, and  in  particular  for  establishing  branch  factories. 

4.  To  promote  a  mutual  exchange  of  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

5.  To  promote,  support  or  oppose  legislative  or  other 
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measures,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Canada,  affect- 
ing the  aforesaid  interests. 

6.  To  undertake  by  arbitration  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  Anglo-Cauadiau  trade,  commerce, 
shipping  or  manufacture,  as  is  now  done  by  other  Cliam- 
bers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain. 

7.  To  establish  an  office  which  shall  form  a  centre  from 
which  Canadian  visitors  in  London  may  obtain  informa- 
tion respecting  the  British  market  for  Canadian  goods,  and 
other  matters  affecting  their  interests. 

8.  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  conducive  to 
the  extension  of  trade,  commerce,  shipping  or  manufacture 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  or  incidental  to 
tlie  attainment  of  tlie  al)ove  objects. 


The  Union  Jacobins. 

IT  seems  that  the  reign  of  terror  established  by  certain 
branches  of  tlie  labor  unions  in  the  United  States  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  McXamaras,  at  first  given  notor- 
iety as  the  Eobespierres  of  tlie  dynamiting  conspiracy,  have 
been  dwarfed  into  insignificant  though  villainous  subor- 
dinates of  the  chief  assassin.  Arrests  of  many  prominent 
officials  implicate  the  whole  union  fabric.  The  history  of 
the  great  political  secret  societies  seems  to  have  been  re- 
peated by  the  greater  modern  commercial  secret  societies. 
Frightful  monsters  emerged  from  the  former.  Frightful 
monsters  are  emerging  from  the  latter.  Who  was  the  pre- 
siding evil  genius  of  the  dynamiters  ?  \\l\o  sat  with  a  map 
of  the  United  vStates  before  him  and  placed  the  mark  of  a 
skull  at  various  points  on  its  surface?  Who  issued  the 
death  sentence  ?  Wlio  was  the  keeper  of  tlie  ghastly  books 
where  the  names  of  the  dead  and  the  doomed  were  listed  ? 
The  octopus  had  a  head.  Can  the  courts  find  and  remove 
it? 


A  Business  Opportunity. 

RUSSIA  will  not  recognize  passports  issited  to  Russian 
Jews  who  have  been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  business  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  .slightly  strained,  and  American  exporters  are 
finding  difficulty  in  securing  Russian  orders.  Russia  is  in 
the  market  at  present  for  various  articles  exported  by 
Canadians,  especially  agricultural  machinery. 


Taxation  in  Britisli  Columbia. 

THE  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
methods  and  principles  governing  taxation  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  made  its  report.  This  report,  a  pamphlet 
of  thirty-eight  pages,  and  the  evidence,  five  hundred  pages, 
will  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  no  doubt  will 
create  considerable  interest  among  legislators  and  econo- 
mists. The  outstanding  recommendations  in  the  report 
are : 

The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 
The  abolition  of  the  personal  property  tax. 
The  abolition  of  the  tax  on  improvements. 
An  increase  in  the  exemption  of  the  income  tax  exemp- 
tion from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  with  an  additional  income  of 


$'^00  for  every  child  under  the  age  of  18,  and  a  special 
additional  exemption  of  $1,500  from  the  income  derived 
from  agriculture. 

Increased  taxation  upon  certain  larger  incomes. 

Abolition  of  exemptions  from  incomes  in  excess  of 
$11,500. 

A  super-tax  upon  incomes  above  $50,000. 

Increased  taxation  upon  banks. 

Increased  succession  duties  on  large  estates. 

Reduction  of  tax  on  coke. 
A  general  re-assessment  with  the  view  of  creating  an 
equitable  valuation  of  land  and  incomes,  so  that  it  may  be 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation. 


The  (iovernment  Favors  Parcel  Post. 

THE  recent  action  of  Parliament  in  atlofjling  a  resolu- 
tion, with  scarcely  a  dissenting  connnent  from  either 
(iovernmcnt  or  Opposition,  declaring  that  "  this  House  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  expansion  and  extension  of  the 
])arcel  post  system  would  be  in  the  public  interest,"  has 
created  general  satisfaction  throughout  Canada.  The  Post 
Office  is  at  jtresent  getting  the  lean  of  the  parcel  carrying 
business  aiul  the  express  companies  are  getting  the  fat. 
Parcel  post  has  jjroved  a  success  in  Europe,  Australia  and 
Xew  Zealand.  The  statement  was  made  in  Parliament 
that  the  extension  of  the  system  in  Canada  would  cift  the 
express  rates  in  two. 


IJiiral  \cw  Ontario. 

Rl  'RAL  New  Ontario  is  beginning  to  need  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  Few  people  realized 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  that  country  until  the 
discovery  of  "The  Clay  Belt,"  a  tract  of  arable  land 
20,000,000  acres  in  extent,  and  .suited  to  the  production 
of  all  staple  farm  commodities.  Crops  of  timothy, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  up  to  the  average  of  those 
in  Old  Ontario,  and  root  yields  usually  surpas.s  those 
of  the  older  section  of  the  Province.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  astonishing.  This  is  evident  from  the  abun- 
dance of  clover,  which  is  found  everywhere  in  great 
luxuriance,  giving  promise  of  great  development  in 
stock  breeding.  The  fact  that  New  Ontario  is  suited  for 
mixed  farming  is  of  interest  to  manufacturers.  When 
the  towns  grow  into  manufacturing  cities  they  will  be 
able  to  draw  on  adjacent  farms  to  feed  their  factory 
employees,  which  should  lower  the  cost  of  production. 
Again,  this  rich  farming  cotmtry  must  be  supplied  wdth 
agricultural  implements,  dairy  machinery,  waggons, 
carriages,  pianos,  household  furnishings  and  clothing. 
Twenty-five  years  from  now  the  Northern  Ontario  trade 
will  be  among  the  richest  prizes  in  the  field  of  Canadian 
commerce.  At  present,  it  is  being  eagerly  sought  and 
every  train  carries  its  load  of  binders,  mowers,  ploughs, 
furniture,  etc.,  for  the  towns  and  flag  stations,  showing 
that  enterprising  farmers  are  crowding  eagerly  north- 
ward to  secure  the  choice  portions  of  the  great  "Clay 
Belt." 
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EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Success  of  the  Montreal  Branch  in  Securing  Important  Legislation  from 
the  Quebec  Government  Pleases  Council.  Increase  in  Membership  Fees  is 
Meeting  with  Unanimous  Approval.   Workmen's  Compensation  Progressing. 


THE  February  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  held  as 
usual  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  Toronto,  was  attended  by 
nearly  forty,   including  members   from  Montreal  to 
Windsor. 

Financial. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  for  January  showed  receipts 
of  $6,688,  disbursements  of  $5,020,  and  a  balance  at  the  hank, 
January  31st,  of  $11,634.  The  revenue  statement  for  the  six 
months  ending  January  showed  a  surplus  of  $3,100,  which, 
however,  would  have  heen  converted  into  a  deficit  of  over 
$1,500  but  for  the  splendid  showing  made  by  Industrial 
Canada. 

A  salary  increase  of  $300  was  voted  the  Montreal  Secre- 
tary, and  authority  was  given  the  General  Secretary  to  add 
to  the  staff  a  clerk  who  could  translate  French,  in  addition 
to  performing  other  duties  that  might  be  assigned  him. 

Dealing  with  the  increase  in  fees,  the  Committee  reported 
that  the  new  schedule  had  heen  very  favorably  received,  the 
loss  of  memtoership  resulting  therefrom  being  less  than  two  per 
cent.  A  computation,  based  on  the  extra  fees  payable  from  the 
first  hundred  members  who  had  replied  to  the  circular,  showed 
that  the  average  increase  would  be  between  $5  and  $6  per 
member.  This  would  seem  to  justify  the  calculations  of  the 
Council,  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  predicted  that  the  new 
schedule  would  provide  the  Association  with  an  extra  reveime 
of  $14,000'. 

Transportation. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  shippers  and  railway 
representatives,  held  in  the  Association  offices  early  last 
month,  the  railways  have  announced  their  willingness  to  con- 
tinue to  make  an  allowance  for  dunnage  used  in  connection 
with  shipments  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  stoves 
and  vehicles,  as  well  as  for  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice 
upon  shipments  of  lumber.  Further  conferences  have  been 
arranged  for,  and  the  matter  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  amicably 
settled  without  the  intervention  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

The  proposed  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  so-called 
"  dangerous  "  articles,  other  than  explosives,  are  still  under 
consideration.  At  the  special  request  of  the  railways,  the 
Association  will  arrange  for  a  conference  between  a  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Railway  Association,  who  has  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Canadian  railways  in  this  matter,  land  the 
manufacturers  of  the  articles  that  would  fall  in  this  category, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  if  an  agreement  can  be  reached. 

The  decision  of  the  railways  to  do  away  with  certain  por- 
tions of  their  heated  car  service  brought  forth  a  storm  of 
protests  from  interested  shippers,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ing in  Ottawa  on  January  4th,  the  Board  has  ordered  the  rail- 
ways to  reinstate  the  service  on  those  portions  of  their  lines 
where  it  was  formerly  given. 

B.C.  Test  Case. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
the  Legal  Secretary  has  visited  the  John  Deere  Plow  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Winnipeg,  with  a  view  to  selecting  from 
amongst  their  numerous  claims  in  British  Columbia  one  that 
would  be  suitable  for  the  prosecution  of  a  test  case  under 
the  Extra  Provincial  Licensing  Law  of  that  Province,  and  no 


time  will  be  lost  in  having  same  entered.  There  is  now  coi> 
siderable  doubt  whether  the  stated  case  at  present  before  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  pressed.  It  appears  that  the  objections 
of  the  Provinces  are  being  seriously  entertained,  and  that 
the  Privy  Council  may  quash  the  entire  proceedings.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  Association's  test 
case  should  be  vigorously  pushed. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  new  Bulk  Sales  Act 
for  Ontario  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  one  of 
the  other  Provinces,  preferably  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to 
checking  diffuseness  of  Provincial  legislation. 

Montreal  Branch's  Success. 

In  the  matter  of  Que'aec  legislation,  the  Montreal  Branch 
have  been  singularly  successful  in  obtaining  nearly  every- 
thing they  have  sought.  They  have  assurances  that  the  tax 
on  commercial  corporations  will  be  materially  reduced;  that 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  certain  phases  of  the 
Registration  Law,  which  informers  have  invoked  with  such 
profit  to  themselves,  will  be  reduced  from  $200  to  $50;  and 
that  no  actions  will  be  allowed  against  defendants  in  garnish- 
ment cases  where  the  amount  involved  is  less  than  $25.  All 
of  these  are  matters  which  the  Branch  Association  has  been 
working  upon  for  years,  and  their  final  success  is  something 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Membersliip  Applications. 

The  Membership  Committee  had  sixteen  applications  to 
recommend  for  acceptance,  as  follows: 
Montreal,  Que.- — 

J.  Elkin  &  Co.,  Limited.  Clothing. 

The  Greenberg  Smith  Co.  Ladies'  Coats,  Suits  and  Skirts. 

iSapho  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited.    Chemical  Products. 
Niagara  Falls,  >Ont. — 

Dominion  Suspender  Co.    Suspenders,  Garters,  etc. 
Renfrew,  Ont. — 

Renfrew  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.  Knitted  and  Woollen  Goods. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. — 

National  Pin  Co.    Safety  Pins,  Hair  Pins,  etc. 
Toronto,  Ont. — 

Alphaduct  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.    Non-metallic  Flexible  Conduit. 

Bailey,  Dixon  &  Co.    Umbrellas,  Parasols. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  L.  L.  McMurray,  seventh 
member.) 

Ontario  Wind   Engine   &   Pump   Co.    (F.  W.  Chapman, 

second  member.) 
Patrician  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.    Cloaks  and  Suits. 
A.  J.  Reach  Co.    Sporting  goods. 

Swift  Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.  (A.  A.  MiWett,  second  member.) 
Victoriaville,  Que. — 

The  Canadian  Rattan  Chair  Co.,  Ltd.   Verandah  and  reed 
chairs. 
Windsor,  Ont. — 

Canadian  Moloney  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  Transformers. 

New  Section  to  be  Formed. 

Its  recommendation  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  formation 
of  an  Ontario  Tanners'  iSection  was  approved.    The  members 
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concerned  herein  will  meet  for  organization  purposes  early 
this  month. 

With  a  view  to  answering  any  opposition  that  might  arise 
from  members  affected  by  the  increase  in  fees,  the  Committee 
asked  for  authority  to  issue  a  booklet  summarizing  in  briet 
but  emphatic  form  the  more  important  results  accomplished 
by  the  Association  during  recent  years.  Of  this  the  Council 
approved. 

A  special  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Vice-President,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Membership  and  Finance  Committees,  and 
the  Secretary,  was  appointed  to  suggest  the  names  of  men 
suitable  for  the  Western  Secretaryship,  and  to  define  the 
policy  which  should  govern  the  work  of  that  office. 

lusurauce. 

The  Insurance  Committee  reported  having  waited  upon  the 
Ontario  Government,  urging  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  fire  marshals.  They  stated  that,  while  they 
received  no  definite  promises,  the  cordial  and  sympathetic 
hearing  given  them  had  inspired  the  hope  that  definite  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  Government  during  the  present  session. 

In  this  connection  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Council,  and  instructions  were  given 
the  Secretary  to  forward  same  to  the  Premier  of  the  Province 
and  to  the  Provincial  Secretary: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
through  its  Executive  Council,  and  with  the  approval  and 
authority  of  the  membership  at  its  last  annual  convention, 
heartily  endorse  the  movement  to  secure  the  inauguration  of 
a  system  of  fire  marshals  for  the  Province,  and  they  express 
the  hope  that  the  Ontario  Government  will,  at  the  present 
session,  enact  legislation  creating  such  an  office  and  clothing 
it  with  sufficiently  full  power  and  authority  to  enforce  all 
desirable  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  enormous  and 
inexcusable  fire  waste  of  the  Province." 

Industrial  Canada. 

In  the  matter  of  earnings,  Indl-stkial  Caxad.\.  seems  to 
improve  with  every  issue,  Februaiy  being  the  most  profitable 
number  in  the  history  of  the  paper  except,  of  course,  special 
numbers.  Its  gross  earnings  were  $2,063,  as  against  $1,961 
for  January,  and  $1,651  for  February,  1911.  For  the  seven 
months  ending  with  the  February  issue  the  surplus  earnings 
were  $5,513,  as  against  $3,419  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year — a  gain  of  $2,100. 

The  Associations'  offer  of  prizes  for  essay  writing  has  now 
been  accepted  by  the  following  institutions:  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity, McGill  University,  Macdonald  College,  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  Manitoba  Agricultural  College. 

A  set  of  regulations  to  govern  the  contest  in  the  above- 
mentioned  institutions  has  been  drawn  up  and  approved,  and 
a  list  of  subjects  has  been  chosen  from  which  the  respective 
faculties  will  be  asked  to  make  a  selection. 

Coninieroial  Intelligence. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  will  shortly  issue 
a  general  labor  circular  for  the  benefit  of  those  manufacturers 
who  find  themselves  short  of  help  and  under  the  necessity  of 
importing  labor.  This  circular  will  explain  briefly  the  immi- 
gration regulations,  the  provisions  of  the  alien  labor  law,  and 
will  supply  members  with  a  small  list  of  reputable  employ- 
ment agencies. 

At  the  approaching  Eighth  Congress  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Empire  the  Association  will  submit  resolutions 
on  the  following  subjects:  — 

i.  Favoring  closer  trade  relations  between  different  parts 


of  the  Empire  by  means  of  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs.. 

2.  Deprecating  the  taxation  of  commercial  travellers  as 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Deprecating  the  imposition  of  anything  but  a  nominal 
registration  fee  upon  corporations  doing  business  in  any  part 
of  the  Empire  beyond  that  which  grants  them  their  charter. 

4.  Favoring  a  uniform  sea  carriage  of  goods  act  that  will 
effectually  prevent  carriers  from  contracting  themselves  out 
of  liability. 

5.  Favoring  a  Government-owned  Atlantic  cable  and  the 
completion  of  the  All-Red  cable  line. 

Tariff. 

The  following  Customs  decisions  were  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Committee:  — 

Material  for  hat  bodies  in  the  form  of  large  open  mesh 
netting  made  from  China  grass  has  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable 
under  the  terms  of  Item  711  of  the  Tariff.  General  tariff  rate, 
1714  per  cent. 

Buckramette. — Imported  for  the  manufacture  of  hat  and 
bonnet  shapes,  may  be  entered  free  of  duty  under  Item  638 
of  the  Tariff. 

Gu7ti  Wi-apping  Machines. — -Held  to  be  dutiable  under  the 
provisions  of  Item  453  of  the  Tariff.  British  Preferential 
rate,  15  per  cent.;  General  Tariff  rate,  27%  per  cent. 

The  tariff  classification  of  Rolled  Steel  Beams  and  Chan- 
nels not  fabricated  or  otherwise  advanced  in  manufacture  is 
not  changed  on  account  of  such  beams  and  channels  having 
been  dipped  in  some  cheap  oil  or  asphalt  preparation,  so  as 
to  form  a  coating  thereon  as  a  protection  from  rust  while  in 
transit  to  Canada. 

Jersey  Cloth. — The  knitted  woollen  material  known  as 
Jersey  cloth  is  dutiable  under  Item  568  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  for  use  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in  their  own  factories. 
British  Preferential  rate,  22%  per  cent.;  General  Tariff  rate, 
35  per  cent. 

Jute  Cloth,  uncolored,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bags, 
may  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  Tariff  Item  546  as  jute 
canvas,  whether  cropped,  mangled  or  calendered  or  not. 

Draivback. — White  botany  yarn  No.  30  and  finer,  as 
described  in  Tariff  Item  lOil,  is  subject  to  a  drawback  of  99 
per  cent,  under  said  Tariff  Item  when  made  into  a  flat-knitted 
fabric  known  as  Jersey  cloth,  whether  in  tubular  form  or  not, 
and  not  being  a  rib  stitch  fabric. 

Special  Duty  Clause. — 'Large  flange  steam  fittings,  ranging 
in  size  from  3  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  are  being  held  subject 
to  the  operation  of  the  special  duty  clause. 

Combined  Jack  and  Signal,  for  use  in  connection  with  tele- 
phone switchboards,  are  goods  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made 
in  Canada,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  entry  at  Customs 
on  payment  of  regular  duty  without  special  duty. 

Worltmen's  Compensation. 

During  January  and  February  a  number  of  sittings  were 
held  by  Sir  William  Meredith  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
representations  of  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  work- 
men's compensation.  An  extensive  brief  was  presented  by 
the  Legal  Secretary,  and  the  argument  contained  therein  was 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  two  expert  witnesses — Mr.  J.  Harrington  Boyd, 
Chairman  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson,  a  prominent  actuary 
of  New  York.  Excellent  results  are  expected  to  follow  the 
appearance  of  these  experts,  who  supplied  the  Commissioner 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  material. 
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Previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  Association's  case  a 
conference  was  held  between  representatives  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  representatives  of  the  Toronto  Trades  and  Labor 
Council.  This  conference  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  views  of 
the  representatives  of  manufacturing  and  laboring  interests 
were  entirely  coincident  except  upon  the  one  question  as  to 
pecuniary  contribution  on  the  part  of  employees.  Upon  the 
two  phases  of  the  question  which  the  Association's  Committee 


regard  as  of  paramount  importance,  namely,  the  question 
whether  the  system  should  be  an  individual  or  a  collective 
liability  system,  and  the  question  of  the  proposed  actuarial 
method,  there  is  no  divergence  of  opinion.  The  Association's 
position  is  being  supported  by  such  representative  bodies  as 
the  Employers'  Association  and  the  Builders'  Exchange,  as 
well  as  by  the  railway  companies. 


FACrORIES^    IN     NORTHEAST  ONTARIO 

By  The  Editor 

North  Bay,  an  Enlarged  Cobalt,  and  Cochrane,  Seem  to  be  the  Industrial 
Cities  of  the  Future— Selling  Field  is  Now  Fifty-Six  Villages  and  a  Fertile 
Country.     The  Government's  Grant  of  $5,000,000  will  Stimulate  Trade. 


WHEN  a  manufacturer  takes  a  trip  along  the  line  of 
the  Temiskaming  and  Noirthern  Ontario  Railway, 
visitiuig  the  towns  which  Me  between  North  Bay 
and  Cochrane,  he  usually  avoids  statistics  and  other 
gratuitous  information.  He  can  pick  up  almost  anywhere 
several  pounds  of  literature,  profusely  illuistrated  and  reek- 
ing with  figures,  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  the  country 
in  language  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  description 


advertising,  especially  scientific  advertising,  which  North- 
east Ontario  is  getting.  But  he  wants  to  see  what  is  adver- 
tised, and  he  will  not  make  commercial  ventures  until  he 
has  seen.  A  careless  glance  at  figures,  another  at  other 
people's  descriptions,  and  he  settles  down  to  the  real  work 
of  investigation. 

What  does  he  seek?  A  field,  not  the  kind  that  bears 
grain,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  country,  but  a  selling 


The  City  of  Silver— A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Cobalt. 


of  Arcadia.  All  the  lakes  shimmer,  the  forests  are  persist- 
ently green,  the  climate  is  salubrious,  the  moose  invite 
bullets,  the  fish  clamor  to  be  hooked,  the  rocks  yearn  to 
give  up  their  treasure,  the  smilinig  earth  projects  vegetables 
ajbove  its  surface,  and  the  whip-poor-will  sings  constantly 
in  the  weeping  willow  tree.  So  much  for  advertising.  The 
manufacturer  does  not  object.     He  knows  the  value  of 


field.  What  constitutes  a  selling  field?  Villages,  towns,  and 
cities  planted  in  a  fertile  country.  Does  Northeast  Ontario 
possess  them?  On  the  main  lines  and  branches  of  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  there  are  fifty- 
six  villages  and  towns.  Seven  years  ago  there  were  practi- 
cally none — the  railway  is  only  six  years  old.  Fifty-six 
communities  in  six  years — surely  the  nucleus  of  a  selling 
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field!  The  Dominion  census  shows  how  these  places  have 
grown:  — 

Pop.  in  1911.  Pop.  in  1901. 


North  Bay   7,715 

Cobalt    5,630 

Haileybiiry    3,874 

New  I.,iskeard   2,107 

Cochrane    1,714 


2,530 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Jn  1901,  the  District  of  Xipissing  had  a  population  of 
28,309;  in  1911,  it  had  74,141.  The  District  of  Nipissing 
possesses  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  forest  reserves. 


mudhole,  which  has  long  since  disappeared  below  asphalt 
pavements.  Oovernment  posts,  railways,  siteamship  routes, 
etc.,  are  factors  in  commercial  development,  but  most  big 
places  are  freaks.  What  towns  In  Northeast  Ontario  show 
signs  of  freakishness?  North  Bay  is  promising.  The  arti- 
ficial factors  are  there.  Tt  is  a  railway  junction;  it  is  the 
spont  cf  the  Northland  hopper;  it  has  the  start  of  the 
others;  it  has  water-iiower.  Factories  situated  at  North 
Bay  can  ship  north  and  west.  The  proximity  of  a  mixed 
farming  country  should  make  living  cheap  for  employees. 
It  is  a  railrood  town  mow?  Will  it  become  a  factory  town 
as  well? 

C'obpJr  is  one  of  those  wonderful  niiniing  camps  which 


Lumber  Mills  and  Yard,  Northern  Ontario. 


mine  surfaces,  and  timber  limits — a  substantial  back- 
ground for  fifty-six  communities.  In  19  05  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  carried  258,000 
passengers  and  875,000  tons  of  freight;  in  1910  it  carried 
1,944,000  passengers  and  5,216,000  tons  of  freight.  These 
are  facts  for  the  manufacturer,  selected,  not  from  optimistic 
prospectuses,  but  from  Government  blue-books.  The  coun- 
try is  doing  business.    There  must  be  a  selling  field. 

"  We  admit  that,"  says  the  manufacturer,  "  but  is  it 
limited?    What  is  the  future  of  those  towns?" 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  future  of  a  town. 
If  towns  developed  according  to  rule,  there  would  be  no 
mushroom  fortunes  made  in  real  estate.  Like  Topsy,  they 
just  grow.  Toronto,  for  example,  was  once  a  village  situ- 
ated principally  in  a  mudhole.     It  grew  in  spite  of  the 


grew  into  civilization  over-night.  Seven  years  ago,  pros- 
pectors camped  peacefully  over  the  fifty  million  dollars 
worth  of  silver  which  has  been  shipped  from  it  since.  The 
tents  are  gone,  and  in  their  place  stand  125  places  of  busi- 
ness, churches  representing  all  denominations,  schools,  bank 
buildings,  and  substantial  dwellings.  When  the  mines  are 
exhausted,  what  will  happen  to  Co,balt?  The  surrounding 
country  is  a  waste  of  mineralized  rocks.  Will  factories 
find  their  way  to  this  strange  town? 

Haileybu  y,  though  only  five  miles  north  of  Cobalt,  is 
entirely  diffe.-ent  from  that  place.  It  is  the  residential 
suburb  of  Cobalt.  A  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  quality  of  the  buildings,  which  are  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  brick  or  stone.  An  excellent  local  market  has 
been  established.    This  is  patronized  by  Cobalt  people,  who 
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Possible  Source  of  Power.    High[Falls  on  the  La  Blanche 
River,  Northern  Ontario. 


visit  it  daily  by  means  of  the  electric  road  connecting  the 
towns.  When  o^ne  steps  into  New  Liskeard  he  forgets  that 
he  is  in  a  pioneer  country.  He  might  as  well  be  in  a 
hundred-year-old  village  near  Toronto.  There  is  the  long, 
windiiig  street  with  a  solitary  farmer's  waggon  jogging  m 
from  the  coiuntry  bearing  a  load  of  vegetables.  The  post- 
master teills  the  clerk,  in  the  grocery  store,  while  the  .public 
wait  for  stamps,  bow  the  Tories  are  ruining  the  country, 
and  the  clerk  replies  darkly  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  any  question.  The  clang  of  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  breaks  the  heavy  stillness.  Down  at  the  station 
the  girls  are  looiking  at  the  young  commercial  traveller 
with  the  gallant  hat-band.  A  fine,  prosperous,  respectable 
town  is  New  Liskeard.  but  there  is  nothing  wild  or  woolly 
about  it. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Cobalt,  Haileybury,  and  New 
Liskeard  will  grow  into  one  city,  which  will  be  the  man-u- 


Barn  Belonging  to  a  Farmer  Near  New  Liskeard, 
Northern  Ontario. 


faoturing  and  distiibuting  centre  of  North-east  Ontario. 
The  three  places  are  close  together,  Coibalt  and  New  Liskeard 
being  about  nine  miles  apart,  with  Haileybury  almost 
fairly  between  them.  All  are  situated  on  Lake  Temis- 
kaming.  From  Haileybury,  the  middle  town,  to  North  Bay 
is  108  miles;  and  from  Haileybury  to  Cochrane,  144  miles. 
Lake  Temiskaming  and  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway  afford  excellent  transportation  facilities. 
Why  should  not  these  three  towns,  with  their  combined 
population  of  11,611,  unite  and  become  a  manufacturing 
city?  Nipissing's  population  of  74,141  must  be  housed, 
clothed  and  fed.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  o^pen  up 
a  va.^t  district  to  the  noirth.  The  "  Clay  Belt  "  contains 
homos  for  a  million  people. 

Another  town  which  may  become  a  manufacturing  centre 


is  Cochrane,  which  lies  252  miles  north  of  North  Bay.  It 
is  the  .iunction  of  the  Transcontinental,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  rail- 
ways. If  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  is  linked  up  with  the 
Transcontinental,  the  connection  will  probably  be  made  at 
Cochrane. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  three  manu- 
facturing communities  in  Northeast  Ontario. — North  Bay;  a 
city  growing  out  of  the  union  of  Cobalt,  Haileybury  and 
New  Liskeard;  and  Cochrane.  In  these  places  will  be  manu- 
factured part  of  the  goods  which  will  be  needed  in  the 
other  fifty-ithree  villages  and  towns,  the  villages  and  towns 
which  will  be  established,  and  the  districts,  where  colonists 


Vegetables  Grown  in  Northern  Ontario. 


are  now  transforming  wastes  of  second-growth  timber  into 
fertile  farms. 

These  manufacturing  centres  will  get  their  share  of  the 
trade  fostered  by  the  recent  grant  of  $5,000,000  to  Northern 
Ontario  by  the  Provincial  Government. 


IIVDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  JANUARY,  1912. 

There  were  86  fatal  and  214  non-fatal  industrial  accidents 
recorded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  during  January,  1912. 
This  is  a  more  favorable  showing  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1911,  but  less  favorable  than  in  December,  1911. 
Twenty-three  men  were  killed  in  the  railway  service  and 
fourteen  in  mining.  Of  the  non-fatal  accidents,  the  largest 
number  was  also  in  the  railway  service,  namely,  fifty-six, 
and  the  second  largest  in  the  metal  trades,  namely,  51.  The 
most  serious  disasters  of  the  month  were  the  derailment  of 
a  wrecking  train  by  a  snowslide  near  Revelstoke,  B.C.,  in 
which  a  brakeman  and  three  sectionmen  were  killed,  and  a 
premature  explosion  of  dynamite  on  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
way construction  work  north  of  'Nipigon,  Out.,  by  which  two 
laborers  were  killed  and  five  injured.  A  fireman  and  a  brake- 
man  were  killed  in  a  head-on  collision  near  Berwick,  Ont. 


One  of  the  Many  Mines  at  Cobalt.  Northern  Ontario. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST 


By  C.  L.  Sibley 

Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  Establishing  Important  Industries 
Which  Will  Increase  Wealth  of  Canada  and  Give  Employment  to  Workers. 


Do  we  fully  realize  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
Canada  started  the  twentieth  century  with  exactly  the 
same  population  as  the  United  States  started  the  nine- 
teenth? She  has  not  only  advantages  equal  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  but  also  such  tremendous  natural  and  material 
advantages  above  and  beyond  these,  that  "  Canada's  Cen- 
tury "  ought  to  make  the  Canadian  nation  more  than  equal, 
in  wealth  and  numbers  and  power,  to  the  great  Republic  in 
its  present  condition. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  advantages  which  Canada  has 
at  the  beginning  of  her  century,  compared  with  what  the 
United  States  had  in  1800.  Then  the  American  people  were 
just  a  fringe  of  settlers  on  the  outskirts  of  their  country, 
with  their  vast  territory  still  to  conquer.  Canadians,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  have  already  spread 
over  their  half  of  the  continent,  and  are  developing  their 
still  larger  territory  with  a  rapidity  undreamed  of  in  Amer- 
ica's early  history. 

America  started  her  century  with  horses  and  oxen  as  the 
only  motive  power  on  land,  and  with  tiny  sailing  vessels  as 
the  only  motive  power  on  the  sea.  Canada  starts  hers  with 
railway  facilities  unequalled  by  any  nation  of  its  size  in  the 
world,  and  with  a  merchant  marine  w^hich  is  rapidly  forging 
its  way  to  the  front  ranks  of  the  merchant  marines  of  the 
great  nations. 

America  had  the  great  advantage  of  growing  up  in  what 
will  go  down  in  history  as  the  century  of  steam  power. 
Canada  will  have  the  still  greater  advantage  of  growing  up 
in  what  will  be  known  as  the  century  of  electricity. 

If  we  will  pause  to  think  what  all  this  means,  we  must 
inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Canada  will,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  outstrip  the  progress  made  by  the  United 
States  in  the  nineteenth. 

(•rcat  Agrrieiiltiiral  Rosoiirces. 

But  there  is  another  advantage  above  and  beyond  all 
these  which  Canada  enjoys,  not  only  over  the  United  States, 
but  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Canada's  almost  unlimited 
agricultural  resources  have  already  caused  her  to  be  popu- 
larly known  as  "  The  Granary  of  the  Empire."  In  contem- 
plating this  destiny  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  a  salient 
feature  which  is  already  commanding  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  students  of  economics. 

Canada  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing nations,  because,  in  addition  to  the  unlimited 
resources  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  such  as  lum- 
ber and  minerals,  she  has  what  no  other  country  in  the 
world  has — an  unlimited  supply  of  water  power — the  raw 
material  of  electricity,  the  force  which  is  even  now  revolu- 
tionizing the  industries  of  the  world. 

Canada  as  the  "  Granary  of  the  Empire."  Yes.  The 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  within  the  Empire?  Canada. 
This  is  the  twin  destiny  of  our  country. 

Must  Go  Hand  iu  Hand. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  way  in  which  these  two  great 
assets  of  Canada,  the  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  are 


destined  to  play  into  each  other's  hands;  at  the  way  in  which 
they  are  already  contributing  to  each  other's  progress. 

What  has  made  the  United  States  the  great  nation  that 
it  is?  Xo  one  will  dare  to  say  that  agriculture  alone  has 
done  it.  Agriculture  plus  manufacturing  are  responsible  for 
the  present  position  of  the  American  nation.  Manufacturing 
has  supplied  a  market  for  agriculture;  and  agriculture,  in 
turn,  has  supplied  consumers,  a  consumers'  market  for  manu- 
factured goods.  In  each  case,  the  greatest  source  of  wealth 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes  has  been  the  home 
market. 

Growth  of  Eastern  Towns. 

The  purely  consuming  class — ^the  urban  and  industrial 
class — is  far  greater  in  Canada  than  is  generally  supposed. 
For  instance,  the  recent  census,  which  places  our  total  popu- 
lation at  just  over  seven  millions,  shows  that  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  this  population,  or  considerably  more  than 
one-third,  are  residents  of  towns  or  cities  of  over  4,000  popu- 
lation. Another  noteworthy  fact  shown  by  the  census  is 
that  although  the  agricultural  population  of  Western  Canada 
has  been  increasing  at  a  remarkable  rate,  the  agricultural 
population  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces — taking 
these  as  a  unit — has  remained  stationary.  Yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  classes  of  Eastern  Canada  have 
not  increased,  the  census  shows  that  of  the  increase  of 
1,710,534  in  the  population  of  Canada  during  the  past  ten 
years,  over  one-fifth,  375,766,  is  credited  to  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Practically  all  this  increase  in 
the  East  has  been  in  the  urban  or  consuming  population. 
Thirty-two  large  towns  show  a  total  increase  in  population 
of  316,092. 

This  increase  in  the  industrial  population  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada, which  has  enlarged  the  home  market  for  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  Dominion,  and  has  given  opportJiriiies  to  their 
sons  to  secure  industrial  positions,  has  lar^'jly  taken  place 
during  the  last  five  years.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Government  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
1905,  the  number  of  industrial  employees  in  Quebec  had  only 
increased  by  6,000  since  1900,  in  New  Brunswick  by  3,000, 
and  in  Xova  Scotia  by  500. 

An  Industrial  Awakening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  industrial  awakening  is  taking 
place  in  the  East.  The  secret  of  this  awakening  is  that 
capitalists  have  suddenly  discovered  the  industrial  resources 
of  these  provinces.  Money  is  pouring  in,  from  Great  Britain, 
from  the  United  States,  from  Germany  and  from  France,  for 
the  industrial  development  of  Eastern  Canada.  Great  steel 
and  coal  industries  are  being  built  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  during  the  past  five  years  these  indus- 
tries have  begun  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Great  pulp  and  paper  factories  are  springing  up  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec,  which  are  exporting  their  products 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mining  industries  are  being  estab- 
lished all  over  the  East  and  Quebec,  where  great  mineral 
resources  have  remained  almost  untouched  while  those  of 
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Ontario  have  been  developed,  has  now  entered  into  the  van 
of  progress,  a  result  of  a  complete  revision  of  her  mining 
laws.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  basic  industries. 
Hundreds  of  others  are  following  in  their  wake.  The  East, 
in  fact,  is  taking  the  place  that  Nature  has  fitted  her  to  take 
— that  of  a  great  manufacturing  country. 

The  phenomenal  progress  of  some  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  East,  and  notably  of  Montreal,  is  well  known.  But  with- 
out instancing  any  of  the  larger  cities,  a  few  examples  of 
lesser  known  places  will  illustrate  the  general  progress. 
Victoriaville,  Quebec,  with  electrical  power  from  Shawinigan 
Falls,  increased  her  manufactured  products  from  $274  000  in 
1901  to  $500,000  in  1909.  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  with 'power 
from  natural  gas,  has  increased  from  9,000  to  14,000  in  popu- 
lation. Fraserville,  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
unlimited  lumber  at  its  back,  increased  its  manufactured 
products  from  $276,874  in  1906  to  $600,000  in  1909.  Joliette, 
Que.,  with  power  from  Shawinigan  Falls,  increased  its  manu- 
factured products  from  $719,382  in  1906  to  over  $1,000,000 
in  1909. 

These  are  iplaces  of  which  the  outside  public  hears  little, 
yet  they  are  typical  of  what  is  taking  place  in  urban  com- 
munities all  over  the  East. 

As  far  back  as  1905 — really  before  the  great  industrial 
awakening  had  begun — over  $70,000,000  per  annum  was  paid 
out  in  wages  in  the  factories  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Since  then  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  amount  has  more  than  doubled.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  paid  out  in  wages  in  these  provinces,  during  the  past 
year,  must  equal  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  wheat  crop 
of  150  million  bushels  at  $1  per  bushel. 

A  Consuming  Population. 

Considering  that  factory  employees  only  form  a  portion 
of  the  urban  population,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  consuming 
population  of  the  East  is  a  big  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole.  Since  large  portions  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces  will  never  be  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  although 
they  are  ideal  for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  must  stand  to 
reason  that  the  building  up  of  this  great  industrial  population 
in  the  East  must  mean  an  increasingly  important  market 
for  the  ideal  farming  areas  of  the  West. 

The  Eastern  part  of  Canada  has  plenty  of  water  power. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  for  instance,  that  Quebec  has  at 
its  back  a  single  waterfall  of  far  vaster  power  than  Niagara. 
The  minimum  at  Niagara  Falls  is  3,818,000  horse-power.  At 
the  Grand  Falls  on  the  Hamilton  River,  the  minimum  avail- 
able is  9,000,000  horse-power.  Grand  Falls  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  in  his  capacity  of  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Dominion,  and  he  has  officially  confirmed  the 
statement  that  they  will  furnish  a  minimum  of  9,000,000  horse- 
power. He  also  declared  that  Grand  Falls  will  some  day  sup- 
ply power  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
The  falls  have  a  sheer  drop  of  312  feet,  and  a  total  drop  of 
over  700  feet,  compared  to  a  drop  of  168  feet  at  Niagara. 

Comparison  of  Water  Powers. 

The  position  that  Quebec  is  bound  to  take  as  a  great  manu- 
facturing district  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  com- 
parison of  her  water  powers  with  those  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  Dominion,  taken  from  a  report  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Challies, 
C.E.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  water  powers  in 


Canada: 

Minimum  Flow  Present 

Location.                    Development.  Development. 

Yukon    470,000   

British   Columbia                 2,065,500  73,000 

Alberta                                 1,144,000  1,330 

Saskatchewan                          500,000  1,330 


Manitoba   

504,005 

18,000 

North-West  Teritories  . 

600,000 

3,129,168 

331,157 

.  17,075,939 

50,000 

150,000 

Nova  Scotia   

54,300 

13,300 

Total   

25,692,907 

486,887 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  capital  is  pouring  into  Quebec  for  the 
establishment  of  factories?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  since  Mr. 
Challies  made  the  above  computation  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
development  of  water  power  in  Quebec  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled? 

Expansion  at  Montreal. 

To-day,  along  one  single  piece  of  car  track  on  the  island  of 
Montreal,  the  track  running  from  Montreal  to  the  Lachine 
Rapids,  there  is  no  less  than  $80,000,000  of  American  capital 
invested  in  industrial  establishments.  This  is  only  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  East.  Besides  water 
powers,  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  more  forest  wealth  than 
any  other  region  on  the  continent.  There  are  employed  in  the 
lumber  industry  no  fewer  than  40,000  men,  all  of  whom,  like 
those  in  the  factories  must  be  numbered  among  the  industrial 
or  consuming  classes.  Many  huge  pulp  and  paper  mills  are 
now  either  under  construction  or  in  operation,  besides  water 
power  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Province.  This  activity 
is  attracting  people  from  all  over  the  English-speaking  world, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  population  of  Quebec  is  not 
made  up,  as  many  suppose,  of  French-Canadian  farmers,  but 
of  a  bi-lingual,  cosmopolitan  people  who  are  rapidly  building 
up  large  industries. 

On  tlie  Atlantic  Coast. 

New  Brunswick  is  becoming  more  and  more  industrial, 
while  Nova  Scotia  is  affording  another  illustration  of  the 
awakening  of  the  East.  The  towns  and  cities  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  rapidly  forging  to  the  front.  It  is  true  that  the  water 
powers  of  the  province  are  trifiing  comipared  with  those  of 
Quebec,  but  its  coal-fields  cover  725  square  miles.  The  Domin- 
ion Coal  Company  alone  has  enough  coal  in  its  holdings  at 
Glace  Bay  to  provide  for  an  output  of  three  and  a  half  million 
tons  per  year  for  1,000  years. 

In  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905  it  was  shown  that 
Quebec  had  $251,730,182  invested  in  industrial  enterprises, 
with  116,748  employees,  producing  products  for  the  year  to 
the  value  of  $216,478,496.  Nova  Scotia  had  $74,599,538  in- 
vested, with  an  output  of  the  value  of  $31,987,449.  New 
Brunswick  had  $26,792,698  invested,  with  an  output  value  of 
$22,13i3,951.  These  are  impressive  figures.  They  show  a  total 
production  as  far  back  as  1905  of  $270,599,896,  enough  to  buy 
up  the  whole  of  the  1911  wheat  crop  in  Western  Canada,  and 
still  leave  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  hand. 

It  will  probably  require  the  greater  part  of  the  next  twelve 
months  to  classify  the  census  taken  this  year  of  manufactories, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  huge  total  for  the 
year  1905  will  be  far  exceeded,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
strides  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  five  years  in 
industrial  development. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  Eastern  Canada — 
leaving  the  magnificent  province  of  Ontario  altogether  out  of 
the  counting — a  huge  industrial  and  consuming  population  is 
being  built  up,  offering  a  splendid  market  for  the  Canadian 
agriculturist,  and  producing  a  volume  of  products  which  will 
stimulate  the  exchange  of  money  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  portions  of  a  nation,  normally  developed  in  both 
manufacturing  and  agriculture. 
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NATIONALIZE   MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

By  J.  E.  Armstrong,  M.P. 

By  Spending  $25,000,000  Canada  Could  Own,  Control  and  Operate  Her 
Cable,  Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Wireless  Telegraph  Systems.  All  Classes 
Would  Benefit,  Especially  Farmers,  Who  Would  be  Kept  on  the  Land. 


TELEGRAPHS,  telephones,  cables,  wireless  telegraphy 
and  the  Post  Office  are  the  five  great  means  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence  in  Canada.  These  should  all,  ex- 
cept the  telephone,  be  owned  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  should  be  under  its  control  and  operation.  The  Dominion 
should  own  the  trunk  lines  of  the  telephone  and  the  municip- 
alities own,  control,  and  operate  their  local  exchanges. 

In  a  sparsely  settled  country,  such  as  Canada,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  its  people  together  by  means  of 
cheap  transportation  and  communication.  In  these  days,  when 
time  and  energy  are  so  valuable,  labor  so  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  so  much  is  demanded  of  our  people,  we  are  compelled  to 
ask  our  Governments,  both  local  and  Dominion,  to  assist  in 
every  way  they  can  to  cheapen  communication  and  trans- 
portation so  that  some  advancement  may  be  made  toward 
preparing  the  way  for  those  who  come  after  us  to  meet  the 
great  world  competition  that  is  already  at  our  door.  The 
Government  of  Canada  should  assist  in  opening  up  her  latent 
resources.  It  is  her  duty  to  gather  information,  blaze  the 
trail,  and  follow  up  and  assist  the  pioneer. 

Credit  Wliat  Has  Been  Done,  But—' 

In  the  past,  the  Dominion  Government  has  done  much  to 
promote  our  welfare  in  this  regard.  Public  highways  have 
been  built,  railways  assisted  and  our  waterways  greatly  im- 
proved. "We  have  neglected  to  guard  our  people  against  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  monopolists  the  means  of  transmitting 
intelligence.  We  have  the  Post  Office  Department  sending  out 
letters  and  small  packages  at  a  reasonable  rate,  but  turning 
over  the  profitable  end  to  the  express  companies. 

Few  people  realize  that  while  our  Post  Office  Department 
announces  what  is  called  a  surplus  each  year,  that  the  build- 
ings in  which  our  public  owned  post  offices  are  located  have 
been  built  and  improved  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  this 
country.  The  Post  Office  Department  only  pays  the  cost  of 
transmission  and  distribution,  and,  were  they  compelled  to 
erect  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  this  business,  enormous 
deficits  would  be  sure  to  follow. 

Many  other  countries  build  their  post  offices,  maintain 
and  operate  them,  and  declare  real  surpluses.  We  do  the 
lean  end  of  the  postal  business.  In  a  like  manner  we  operate 
the  lean  end  of  the  telegraph  business. 

The  Leanness  Of  It. 

W^e  own  over  8,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  which  are 
scattered  along  our  outskirts.  The  profitable  end  is  owned 
by  our  railways  and  telegraph  companies,  who,  in  turn,  dic- 
tate to  our  people  the  rates  and  kind  of  service. 

In  the  same  way  the  large  telephone  systems,  which  should 
be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  our  telegraphs  and  placed 
in  our  post  offices  as  far  as  possible,  arbitrarily  arrange  rates 
and  service  to  compel  the  public  to  pay  dividends  on  watered 
stock.  The  pioneer  work  is  left  to  our  people  living  in  the 
rural  districts  who  organize  independent  companies.  We  have 
in  Ontario  460  independent  companies  who  have  built  their 
lines  and  stations  to  find  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 


brings  the  trunk  line  to  their  doors  and  demands  a  toll  that 
in  most  cases  stifles  intercourse  and  retards  development. 

The  municipalities  should  own,  control  and  operate  their 
telephone  systems.  The  Dominion  Government  should  furnish 
them  with  every  kind  of  information  which  would  assist  them 
in  perfecting  their  systems  and  place  trunk  lines  at  their 
disposal  so  as  to  give  them  long  distance  service  at  cost, 
hi  the  rural  districts  the  poles  could  be  used  for  the  dis- 


J.  E.  Armstrong,  M.P.,  East  Lambton. 


tribution  of  electricity,  thus  furnishing  cheap  light,  heat  and 
power. 

The  Farmers  are  Leaving  Home. 

In  Ontario  we  have  fewer  people  living  in  the  rural  districts 
than  we  had  at  Confederation,  while  opportunities  for  making 
money  on  the  farm  were  never  so  great.  Supply  the  farm 
house  with  electricity,  telephone  and  telegraph.  Let  the  far- 
mer phone  a  message  to  the  telegraph  station  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Government  at  cost.  Make  life  on  the  farm 
so  attractive  that  farmers  will  stay  at  home.  With  rural  mail 
delivery  and  rural  parcel  post  added,  surely  the  city  will  cease 
to  allure,  and  "  back  to  the  land "  will  be  the  cry  of  the 
future. 
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The  Future  of  Wireless. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  only  in  its  infancy  as  regards 
its  uses  and  possibilities,  and  I  believe  it  will  become  one 
of  our  greatest  means  of  communication.  As  a  protection  to 
life  and  shipping,  it  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  of  very  great 
value.  When  the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad  is  built  and  Hudson 
Strait  is  properly  buoyed  and  lighted,  vessels  will  be  guided 
through  the  open  channel  by  wireless  telegraphy.  Western 
produce  will  be  carried  for  at  least  five  months  in  the  year 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  in  safety.  The  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany have  navigated  these  waters  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  lost  but  two  vessels.  If  they  can  accomplish  so 
much  without  any  aids  to  navigation,  how  much  more  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  proper  safeguards?  Let  the 
State  own,  control  and  operate  her  wireless  telegraphy. 

Cables. 

State  owned  cables  are  a  necessity  in  Canada.  Why  should 
we  have  all  our  cables  owned,  controlled  and  operated  by  a 
monopoly  in  New  York?  With  state  owned  telegraphs  and 
cables  and  trunk  lines  for  telephone,  we  would  have  the 
means  of  gathering  and  transmitting  messages  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  at  will,  and  the  rate  should  be  at  least  one- 
third  less  than  the  present  rate.  We  now  pay  our  share  of 
the  lean  end  of  the  Pacific  cable  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Why  not  own  and  operate  the  profitable  end?  The 
cable  companies  claim  that  not  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  people  make  use  of  the  Atlantic  cables.  With  our 
cables  owned  entirely  by  a  monopoly  in  the  United  States, 
we  cannot  expect  to  promote  social  relations  between  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

West  Keeds  Service. 

We  also  need  state-owned  cables  for  our  Western  Prov- 
inces. What  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  the  immigrant  leaving 
England  for  Canada  to  feel  that,  without  too  great  a  draft 
on  his  slender  means,  he  could  communicate  with  his  home 
almost  as  quickly  as  he  could  send  a  telegram  between  two 
towns  in  England. 

English  grain  merchants,  by  means  of  the  telegraph  wire 
direct  from  Winnipeg,  now  the  greatest  wheat  market  in  the 
world,  would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  American 
merchant  in  the  Winnipeg  market. 

For  the  People. 

The  thousands  of  travellers  who  visit  Great  Britain  every 
year  could  keep  in  touch  with  their  homes  without  too  serious 
an  outlay.  It  is  the  common  people  who  make  up  the  body 
of  a  nation,  and  for  whom  we  should  seek  the  benefit  of  cable 
communication  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Governments,  great  merchants  and  great  news  agencies 
can  look  after  themselves,  but  for  every  reason,  social,  politi- 
cal and  commercial,  the  cable  should  be  made  available  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  our  people  than  one  per  cent. 

What  Lowering  Rates  Did. 

Under  competition  between  the  cable  companies  in  the 
years  1885  and  1886,  the  rate  of  cabling  was  cut  in  two  or 
reduced  to  twelve  cents  per  word.  Mr.  Charles  Bryce,  the 
author  of  the  Standard  Work  on  Submarine  Telegraphs,  in- 
formed the  interdepartmental  committee,  which  sat  in  Lon- 
don in  1902,  that  the  business  had  doubled  during  the  period 
in  question.  Mr.  Bryce,  from  his  association  with  the  cable 
companies,  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  gathering  infor- 
mation and  the  general  reduction  of  rates  leads  me  to  accept 
this  statement.  The  reduction  in  the  Atlantic  cable  rates  to 
twelve  cents  per  word  continued  for  two  years  and  four 
months. 

The  American  Government  will  not  allow  another  Govern- 


ment to  land  cables  on  its  shores.  In  the  same  way  the 
British  Government  will  not  allow  a  foreign  Government  to 
land  on  its  shore.  This  is  because  the  Government  may  con- 
trol and  regulate  a  private  corporation  but  cannot  control  a 
foreign  Government,  and  the  consequence  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  might  mean  war. 

The  scheme  of  having  the  Canadian  Government  lay  an 
Atlantic  cable  to  England  is  not  open  to  this  objection.  The 
very  opposite  is  the  case.  It  should  connect  the  bond  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Personally,  I  am  opposed 
to  a  state-owned  cable  to  the  Motherland  being  under  the 
control  of  any  country  but  Canada. 

Canada's  Opportunity. 

Don't  wait  for  Britain  to  subscribe  toward  the  cost.  Let 
Canada  own,  control,  and  operate  the  cables  and  also  the 
telegraph,  telephone  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Give  the  ser- 
vice to  the  people  at  cost,  which  must  include  interest,  sinking 
fund  and  all  charges  incidental  to  successful  operation.  The 
total  cost  of  all  this  undertaking  would  not  exceed  one  year's 
surplus,  or  $2.5,000,000.  It  will  take  years  to  complete  the 
proposition.  Our  duty  is  plain.  Commence  at  once  to  gather 
data  and  place  before  Parliament,  as  early  as  possible,  all 
necessary  information  in  order  that  we  may  deal  intelligently 
with  what  is  ultimately  to  become  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
blessings. 

Editor's  Note:— Mr.  Armstrong  recently  moved  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  "  to  investigate  the  systems  of  national  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  wireless  telegraphs  and  cables,  also 
postal  conditions,  laws  and  regulations,  parcel  post,  means  of 
collecting  and  distributing  mails,  with  a  view  to  submitting 
such  data  and  information  to  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
would  help  to  improve  existing  conditions  in  all  the  above, 
and  to  further  inquire  into  postal  facilities  in  rural  districts 
in  other  countries  in  order  that  a  better  system  of  rural  free 
mail  delivery  may  be  inaugurated." 

Canada  owns  in  telegraphs  and  cables,  8,406  miles,  of 
which  8,150  miles  are  telegraph  lines,  or  land  lines.  She  has 
603  offices,  and  the  number  of  messages  sent  in  1910-11  am- 
ounted to  249,915.  The  expenditure  in  1910-11  amounted  to 
$432,970.04,  while  the  revenue  amounted  to  only  $169  585  15 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $263,  384.89.  The  deficit  is  explained'by  the' 
fact  that  the  Government  lines  are  built  in  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  little  revenue.  The  private  companies 
get  the  custom  of  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  of  the 
country. 


CANADIAIf  COKE. 


The  total  output  of  coke  in  1910  was  901,269  tons  produced 
from  1,373,793  tons  of  coal;  of  which  875,310  tons  were  pro- 
duced from  domestic  coal  and  25,959  tons  from  imported  coal. 
In  1909  the  total  production  was  871,727  tons  produced  from 
1,327,150  tons  of  coal. 

The  quantity  of  coke  sold  or  used  by  the  producers  in  1910 
was  902,715  tons,  as  compared  with  862,011  tons  in  1909.  The 
consumption  of  cake  in  Canada  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
domestic  production,  there  being  a  considerable  importation 
of  coke  chiefly  into  Ontario  and  Quebec  for  use  in  the  met- 
allurgical industries. 

The  imports  of  coke  during  the  calendar  year  1910  were 
737,088  tons  and  the  exports  57,971.  These  figures  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  production  of  902,715  tons  (sold  or 
used),  would  indicate  a  consumption  of  1,581,832  tons.  Simi- 
larly estimated  the  consumption  in  1909  was  1,449,369  tons, 
and  in  1908,  1,285,228  tons. 
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WINNIPEG,  THE  TRADE  CENTRE  OF  THE  WEST 

By  Charles  F.  Roland 

Commissioner,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau. 

Big  Business  Has  Made  Manitoba  Capital  a  Billion  Dollar  Bank  Clearing  City. 
It  is  Now  an  Important  Industrial  Centre  With  Hundreds  of  Factories. 


THE  Western  Provinces  beyond  the  Great  l  akes,  which 
are  now  attracting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers, 
offer  perhaps  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  for 
manufactured  goods  of  nearly  every  description.  There  are 
not  many  cities  in  the  world  that  present  greater  opportunities 
to  men  egaged  in  any 
branch  of  manufactur- 
ing than  Winnipeg  the 
capital  city  of  Manitoba. 
The  175,000  people  of 
Winnipeg  invest  an- 
nually in  manufactured 
goods  the  sum  of  $12o,- 
000,000.  To  these  trad.' 
turnover  figures  must 
be  added  .$36,000,00(i. 
the  value  of  the  output 
of  the  267  factories  that 
are  now  operating  in 
the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

Tlie  Business  Done. 

The  volume  to  sup- 
ply this  market  is 
naturally  divided  into 
many  commodities  of 
varied  classes.  A  par- 
tial classification  of  the 
chief  products  that  go 
to  make  up  the  big  bulk 
of  trade  handled  in 
Winnipeg  naturally 
makes  interesting  and 
instructive  reading  for 
the  manufacturer. 
From  a  local  jobbing 
standpoint,  records  show 
that  $25,000,000  is  cred- 
ited to  the  agricultural 
implement  and  farm  ma- 
chinery dealer,  $16,000,- 
000  to  the  hardware 
trade,  $15,000,000  in 
groceries,  $17,000,000  in 
dry  goods  and  textiles, 
$12,000,000  to  the  iron 
and  building  trades, 
over  $6,000,000  to  the 
boot    and    shoe  trade, 

and  $5,000,000  for  the  automobile  industry.  Encouraging 
figures  are  also  given  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  and 
municipal  supplies,  furniture,  drugs,  electrical  appliances, 
chemicals,  confectionery,  metal  products,  leather  goods,  stoves, 
ranges,  furnaces,  household  necessities  and  other  less  impor- 
tant commodities. 


Primarily  a  trade  centre  only  for  western  points,  Winni- 
peg has  developed  to  an  important  industrial  city,  in  addition 
to  being  the  largest  wheat  market  in  the  world  and  the  big- 
gest trade  and  financial  centre  of  Western  Canada.  Close 
to    a    good    market    for    manufactured    goods,  Winnipeg 

has  developed  indus- 
trially along  purely  nat- 
ural lines.  The  city  has 
built  a  four-million-dol- 
lar hydro-electric  plant 
to  encourage  the  loca- 
tion of  new  industries, 
and  the  adoption  of  a 
three-cent  rate  for  do- 
mestic lighting,  with 
equally  low  prices  for 
electric  power  for  man- 
ufacturing, is  perhaps 
the  greatest  step  Winni- 
peg has  yet  made  to- 
wards further  industrial 
development. 

Industries  Growing. 

The  increase  in  Win- 
nipeg's factory  output 
for  the  past  ten  years 
shows  that  considerable 
attention  is  being  di- 
rected to  this  end  in 
the  West.  In  1900  the 
value  of  the  manufac- 
tured output  was  $8,- 
606,248;  in  1905  it  has 
increased  to  $18,983,248; 
and  in  1910  the  Indus- 
trial Bureau  census 
gave  $36,000,000  as  the 
total.  In  the  267  fac- 
tories now  operating 
there  are  15,500  hands 
employed,  while  $30,- 
000,000  is  invested  in 
The  iron, 
structural  steel,  brass 
foundries  and  machine 
shops  employ  over  4,000 
hands.  Following  the 
iron  industry,  other 
manufactures  rank,  according  to  the  number  of  employees,  as 
follows:  Employing  from  2,000  down  to  200  hands  in  each — 
brick,  pressed  stone,  cement  products,  printing  and  publishing 
trade,  lumber,  mill  work,  clothing,  shirts,  brewing  and  mill- 
ing, abattoir  and  packing  house,  metal,  tin,  galvanized  iron 
and  wire  fence  work,  paints  and  oils,  milling  and  other  cereal 


The  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau's  New 
Permanent    Exposition    Building,    by    His    Honor,    The    Lieutenant-Governor    of  •  t  i 

Manitoba,  where  the  product  of  Winnipeg  factories  and  labor  will  be  exclusively  capital, 
shown. 

The  insert  is  a  photo  of  Lieutenant-Governor  D.  C.  Cameron,  and  in  the 
front  row  facing  reading  from  left  to  right  are:  W.  J.  Bulman,  Chairman  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Committee  of  the  Bureau:  next  the  Governoi-:  JIayor  R. 
n.  Waugh:  F.  W.  Heubaoh.  President  of  the  Bureau:  Ex-Mayor  W.  Sandford 
Evans;  James  Scott  and  C.  N.  Bell,  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  in  foreground. 
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lines,  biscuit  and  confectionery  lines,  harness  and  saddlery. 
This  shows  plainly  that  the  city  of  Winnipeg  is  growing 
industrially.  The  Provincial  returns  show  that  seventy-one 
charters  for  purely  industrial  companies  were  issued  in  1911, 
with  a  combined  authorized  capital  of  $7,695,000,  Winnipeg 
being  named  as  the  headquarters  of  each  company  registered. 
Not  only  have  new  companies  located,  but  older  industrial 
firms  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  their  v^^orking  capital 
to  take  care  of  the  growing  trade.  Nineteen  firms  increased 
their  capital  from  $2,,330,000  to  $6,360, 0#0  during  the  year  1911. 

The  progress  made  in  building  during  1911  proves  that  the 
city  is  experiencing  a  period  of  industrial  growth.  In  addition 
to  the  building  permits  issued  to  the  value  of  $17,600,000 


D.  C.  Cameron,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  and  Sir 
William  Whyte  as  Honarary  President,  and  W.  Sanford  Evans, 
President,  organized  a  movement  for  a  "  Million  for  Mani- 
toba "  League.  This,  along  with  the  combined  forces  of  such 
far-reaching  advertising  campaigns,  as  are  outlined  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  the  big  railway  corporations,  and  other 
Provincial  Governments,  cities,  towns  and  districts  all  work- 
ing for  population,  industry  and  capital,  is  sure  to  result  in 
a  great  influx  of  population  and  capital.  Agriculture  and 
industry  will  move  forward  together  in  1912.  A  keener  in- 
terest is  abroad  to  develop  home  industry  throughout  the  land, 
and  with  this  patriotic  spirit  abroad  to  buy  Canadian  goods — 
the  product  of  Canadian  labor  and  resources — ^Western  Canada 


Birds-Eye  View  of  Business  Section  of  Winnipeg,  Showing  Red  River  and  Railway  Approaches. 


inside  the  city  limits  in  1911,  may  be  added  $3,'000,000  ex- 
pended in  new  homes  and  public  buildings  in  the  immediate 
outlying  suburbs.  In  1910  the  buildings  erected  were  valued 
at  $15,106,480. 

An  increase  in  1911  of  $219,0'0'0,00'0'  in  Winnipeg  bank  clear- 
ings places  this  city  at  the  head  of  all  financial  centres  on 
the  continent  in  increased  percentage  of  clearings  over  1910. 
The  total  bank  clearings  for  the  year  1911,  amounting  to 
$1,172,762,142,  has  placed  Winnipeg  for  the  first  time  in  the 
billion  dollar  class  of  cities. 

Manitoba  has  awakened  to  the  importance  of  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  people.  At  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  the 
leading  men  of  Manitoba,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Honor 


will  receive  its  rightful  share  in  general  development  for 
1912.  Geographically  situated  so  as  to  offer  the  farmer  the 
greatest  of  combined  advantages,  those  seeking  opportunity, 
especially  in  mixed  farming,  are  sure  to  respond  in  the 
coming  year  to  the  invitations  that  will  be  sent  out  to  every 
corner  of  the  world  by  the  "  Million  for  Manitoba  "  movement. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  hundred  million  acres  to  be 
added  to  the  Province  in  the  coming  year,  Manitoba  has 
already  36,754,000  acres  capable  of  cultivation.  This  equals 
229,712  quarter  sections  of  160  acres  each.  Taking  an  average 
of  four  people  to  the  quarter  section,  this  will  give  a  rural 
population  of  nearly  a  million  people,  exclusive  of  cities,  towns 
and  villages;  or,  in  other  words,  room  and  opportunity  for 
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an  additional  tliree-quarters  of  a  million  farming  population. 
Based  on  those  possible  population  figures  for  Manitoba, 
and  anticipating  similar  development  in  iSaskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  greater  Winnipeg  is  bound  to  become  a  city  of  half 
a  million  people  in  the  next  few  years.  The  wealth  of  Western 
Canada's  partially  developed  natural  resources  is  yet  untold. 
With  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  vast  stretches  of  fertile  land 
under  crop,  with  lumber  and  mineral  resources  merely  sur- 
face touched,  with  millions  of  acres  of  free  land,  and  more 
millions  of  acres  of  cheap  land.  Western  Canada  is  bound  to 


Chas.  F.  Roland, 

Industrial  Commissioner.  Winnipeg 


have  first  place  among  the  countries  of  the  world  as  a  place 
in  which  people  may  settle.  What  Western  Canada  needs — 
and,  for  that  matter,  all  of  Canada — is  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  patronizing  home  industry.  City  and  country  both  must 
measure  up  together  for  the  building  up  of  a  great  home 
market,  and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  people.  All  of  Canada  will  reap  the 
benefits  that  will  surely  arise  out  of  having  industrial  centres 
set  up  all  over  the  country. 


THE  LUCKY  MAN. 

The  man  who  forgets  to  call  loses  the  Large  Order.  The 
Lucky  Man  gets  it. 

The  man  who  neglects  to  wind  the  clock  misses  the  Right 
Train.    The  Lucky  Man  gets  it. 

The  man  who  leaves  the  Important  Letter  in  his  pocket 
does  not  get  the  Helpful  Answer.    The  Lucky  Man  gets  it. 

The  man  who  comes  to  the  office  too  late  misses  the  Big 
Chance.    The  Lucky  Man  gets  it. 

The  man  who  delays  in  answering  the  telephone  does  not 
catch  the  Straight  Tip.    The  Lucky  Man  gets  it. 

The  man  who  is  not  there  when  the  boss  wants  to  fill  the 
Vacancy  Higher  Up  misconnects  with  the  job.  The  Lucky 
Man  gets  it. 

The  man  who  mislays  his  specifications  does  not  make  the 
Successful  Estimate.    The  Lucky  Man  gets  it. 
Be  Lucky  ! — Kendall  Banning. 


WINTER  CAR  FERRIES. 


Canadian  Transportation  Requires  Their 
Operation  in  Spite  of  Ice  and  Snow. 


THE  spectacle  of  a  train  of  cars,  attached  to  a  puflBng, 
throbbing  locomotive,  being  loaded  upon  a  boat  and 
sent  out  to  sea,  never  ceases  to  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  love  strange  sights;  but  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  con- 
tinued past  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  it  might  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  diversion,  and  is  carried  into  the 
rigorous  winter  season,  the  picturesque  becomes  practical,  and 
conviction  comes  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  must 
move,  and  that  it  will  not  be  hemmed  in  by  ice  fields. 

The  winter  car  ferries  of  Canada  are  not  numerous,  but 
they  are  important  links  in  the  chains  of  national  and  inter- 
national transportation.  Probably  the  most  important  car 
ferries  which  are  not  stopped  by  cold  weather  are  those 
operated  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  between  Cobourg,  Ont., 
and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  between  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  distance  between  Cobourg  and  Rochester, 
straight  across  Lake  Ontario,  is  56  miles.  The  boat,  "  Ontario 
No.  1,"  which  makes  this  trip  regularly  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
is  one  of  the  largest  craft  plying  on  the  lake.  Her  length  is 
316  feet,  beam  54  feet,  depth  of  hull  20  feet.  She  is  built  of 
steel,  with  water-tight  bulkheads,  and  her  twin-screw  engines 
drive  her  at  a  speed  of  17  miles  an  hour.  In  the  freight  yard 
below  her  main  deck  she  carries  30  ordinary  cars  containing 
5  tons  each.  The  company  maintains  the  service  to  secure 
a  connection  for  the  shipment  of  freight  between  Quebec  and 
Ontario  points  and  the  section  of  New  York  State  tributary 
to  the  lines  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway. 

Windsor  and  Detroit  Car  Ferries. 

The  G.  T.  R.  car  ferries  running  between  Windsor  and 
Detroit  carry  trains,  both  freight  and  passenger,  across  the 
Detroit  River,  and  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
eastern  divisions  of  the  company  and  their  lines  running  west 
of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers.  The  heavy  traffic  requires 
the  maintenance  of  three  great  ferries,  viz.,  "  Lansdowne," 
"Huron"  and  "Great  Western."  The  "Lansdowne,"  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  319  feet  long,  and  has  a  breadth 
of  hull  of  41  feet.  She  carries  16  freight  cars  each  36  feet 
long,  or  eight  passenger  cars  each  72  feet  long. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  operates  no  car 
ferries  during  the  winter  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  only 
one  used  in  Western  Canada  is  that  which  runs  between  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  This  practically  gives 
Vancouver  Island  a  train  connection  with  the  mainland. 

The  Intercolonial  Railway  represents  the  Government  roads 
in  winter  car  ferries  by  operating  the  "  Scotia  "  between  Mul- 
grave  and  Point  Tupper,  across  the  Strait  of  Canso.  She  was 
built  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  in  1901,  and  is  equipped 
with  two  sets  of  triple  expansion  engines.  Her  length  is  282 
feet  and  her  beam  is  48  feet. 

The  Pierre-Marquette  Railway  operates  a  winter  car  ferry 
between  Port  Stanley,  Ont.,  and  Conneaut,  Ohio,  furnishing 
a  connection  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  across 
shallow  and  stormy  Lake  Erie. 

The  third  national  transcontinental,  the  Canadian  Northern, 
operates  no  winter  car  ferries. 
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MAPLE  PRODUCTS  IMPERILLED  BY  LAX  LAWS 

By  John  H.  Grimm 

Should  the  Word  "  Maple "  or  any  of  its  Derivatives  Not  Be  Used  on 
Labels  Unless  the  Syrup  or  Sugar  is  Guaranteed  to  be  Pure  and  Free  of 
Compounds  of  Foreign  Sugar  ?    Should  the  Adulteration  Act  be  Amended  ? 


ON  behalf  of  the  maple  syrup  and  sugar  producers  of 
this  country,  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
Industrial  Canada  a  matter  of  great  im,portance  as 
to  the  law  at  present  existing  regarding  the  adulteration  of 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar. 

Fifty-five  thousand  producers  in  Canada  are  affected.  Of 
all  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada  there  is  none  so 
characteristically  Canadian,  there  is  none  that  brings  such 
a  large  and  constant  return,  with  so  little  expenditure  of 
labor,  so  small  an  investment  of  capital,  and  so  little  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil  as  the  sap  of  the  maple.  To  the 
average  intelligent  maple  grower,  the  annual  revenue  from 
the  sap  is  practically  so  much  "  found  money.."  This  most 
profitable  industry  has  in  recent  years  been  threatened  with 
extinction,  not  from  natural  causes,  from  failure  of  the  crop, 
from  foreign  competition,  nor  from  any  falling  off  in  the 
demand;  but  purely  and  simply  through  the  failure  of  Par- 
liament to  protect  adequately  the  honest  grower  of  maple 
products  against  fraudulent  competition,  and  to  protect  the 
public  against  misrepresentation  and  adulteration.. 

Over  15,000  of  the  55,000  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar 
producers  have  signed  a  petition  to  the  Government  asking 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action  to  save  the  indus- 
try from  extinction,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  one  of 
the  55,000  would  gladly  sign  the  petition  if  it  were  possible 
to  give  them  an  opportunity 

The  interest  of  the  consumer  in  this  connection  is  precisely 
identical  with  that  of  the  producer;  the  only  interests  op- 
posed are  those  of  a  few  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  adulterated  maple  products. 

]Vo  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Clothing. 

While  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  cane  or 
other  syrup  compounds  which  are  not  injurious  to  health, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  they  should  be  sold  as  exactly 
what  they  are;  and  to  allow  them  to  be  sold  as  the  much 
more  expensive  product  of  the  maple  tree  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  consumer,  and  a  great  discouragement  to  the  Canadian 
farmers  who  are  supplying  the  market  with  genuine  maple 
syrup  and  sugar. 

The  market  is  now  flooded  with  pretended  maple  syrups, 
many  of  which  contain  absolutely  no  sap  of  the  maple  tree. 
Others  consist  of  a  mixture  containing  a  little  of  the  poorest 
black  maple  syrup,  and  a  great  deal  of  cane  sugar  and  other 
cheaper  syrups,  the  whole  flavored  with  hickory  bark  and 
various  chemical  compounds,  and  labelled  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  mislead  the  public  into  the  belief  that  they  are  pure 
maple  syrups,  or,  what  means  the  same  thing  to  the  average 
buyer,  "  Maple  Compounds "  and  "  Maple  Flavors."  The 
extent  to  which  these  mixtures  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
genuine  product  of  the  maple  tree  may  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  flavoring  mixtures  freely  advertised  and  sold  for 
no  other  possible  purpose  than  to  make  molasses  and  other 
cheap  syrups  taste  something  like  maple  syrup. 

When  Something  Else  is  Maple. 

Now,  a  gallon  of  molasses  with  an  ounce  of  flavoring  or 
essence  in  it  is  not  maple  syrup — it  is  molasses,  and  should 


be  sold  as  molasses,  at  the  price  of  molasses  plus  the  flavor- 
ing. People  who  are  persuaded  to  buy  this  concoction  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  maple  syrup  are  simply  swindled. 
To  allow  the  mixture  to  be  sold  under  any  name,  "  Maple 
Compound,"  or  "  Maple  Flavor,"  that  may  lead  the  purchaser 
to  believe  that  he  is  buying  a  maple  tree  product,  is  to  allow 
a  fraud  upon  the  public  and  to  sanction  a  gross  injustice 
upon  the  Canadian  farmer  who  honestly  places  the  genuine 
article  upon  the  market. 

The  conspicuous  use  of  the  word  "  Maple,"  or  any  of  its 
derivatives,  such  as  "  Maple  Flavor  "  on  cans  of  "  Compound," 
should  be  prohibited;  and  the  use  of  any  of  these  words  on 
cans  containing  syrups  wholly  or  largely  composed  of  sub- 
stitutes, should  be  forbidden  in  any  shape  or  form.  If  any- 
body wants  to  buy  and  eat  cane  or  beet  sugar  or  molasses,  at 
the  price  of  maple  sugar  or  syrup,  by  all  means  let  him  do 
it,  but  do  not  allow  anyone  to  swindle  him  by  selling  him  the 
inferior  and  cheaper  product  under  false  pretence  that  it  is 
the  better  and  more  expensive  one. 

Some  Definite  Instances. 

For  example,  ten  samples  of  maple  syrup  were  recently 
purchased  by  a  friend  of  ours  in  two  western  towns  Six  of 
these  were  labelled  "  Pure  Maple  ";  two,  "  Maple  Compound  "; 
and  two,  "  Maple  Flavor."  One  of  the  six  sold  as  "  Pure  " 
contained  no  genuine  maple,  while  the  others  contained  very 
little  maple.  Our  friend  writes  that  "  out  of  eighteen  grocers 
visited,  about  one-third  produced  the  compound  when  asked 
for  maple  syrup.  One  grocer  in  Saskatoon  insisted  on  call- 
ing a  can  of  mixture  pure,  even  after  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  label  on  the  can.  To  put  the  case  as  it  is  here,  if  a 
grocer  has  both  the  pure  and  the  compound,  he  will  explain 
to  his  customers  when  they  ask  for  maple  syrup  that  he  has 
the  pure  and  the  compound,  and  offer  them  their  choice.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  grocer  has  only  the  compound,  as  is  the 
case  with  many,  he  gives  out  the  compound  to  customers 
asking  for  maple  syrup  without  any  explanation  as  to  its 
contents." 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  distinction  made  in  regard 
to  price  between  syrups  sold  as  pure  and  those  sold  as  com- 
pound of  maple  flavor.  The  cans  varied  considerably  in  size, 
but  reducing  them  all  to  the  price  per  gallon,  the  six  samples 
sold  as  pure  averaged  $2.50,  the  two  sold  as  compound,  $1.96, 
and  the  two  sold  as  maple  flavor  $2.37.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  indicates  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition in  the  Western  trade. 

Little  Difference  in  Prices. 

The  "  Maple  Flavor "  stuff  brings  within  13  cents  of  the 
price  of  the  pure.  The  Compounds,  which  contain  a  portion 
of  maple,  even  if  it  be  but  a  very  small  one,  sells  on  an  aver- 
age at  $1.96 — or  41  cents  per  gallon  less  than  the  flavored 
goods  that  never  saw  a  maple  tree. 

This  goes  to  show  that  while  the  ordinary  man  who  under- 
stands English  may  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  flavor," 
he  is  not  sufiiciently  conversant  with  the  process  of  manu- 
facture to  be  able  to  tell  whether  he  is  paying  too  much  for 
his  goods  or  no,  or  whether  he  is  buying  an  article  which  is 
misrepresented. 
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From  the  foregoing,  the  word  "  Maple  "  seems  to  be  able 
to  sell  the  goods,  and  we  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  whether 
this  situation  is  healthy  to  the  55,000  maple  syrup  makers 
in  Canada — to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  ignorant 
consumer,  who  is  often  told  he  is  buying  pure  goods  and 
really  thinks  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  law  on  the  misbranding  of 
maple  syrup  was  admirably  defined  by  Judge  Sanborn  as  being 
"  not  to  protect  experts  or  scientific  men  alone  who  know 
the  nature  and  value  of  food  products,  but  to  protect  ordinary 
people  like  you  and  me." 

The  Maple  Industry  Threatened. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  I  am  feeling  strongly  about  this 
matter,  but  while  the  flavor  extract  article  is  comparatively 


new  in  this  country,  if  it  is  not  stamped  out  in  its  infancy,  it 
may,  nay,  will,  take  such  a  hold  in  a  very  few  years  that  it 
will  practically  stamp  out  the  entire  maple  industry. 

The  new  standard  for  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  as  pro- 
claimed at  Ottawa  recently,  makes  maple  syrup  illegal  when 
containing  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  water,  and  maple  sugar 
10  per  cent,  of  water.  This  is  by  far  the  best  work  done  by 
the  Department  at  Ottawa,  as  it  necessitates  the  maple  pro- 
ducer to  make  a  syrup  that  has  a  more  keeping  quality,  but 
this  new  standard  fails  to  provide  for  protection  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  to  the  consumer  against  adulteration.  What 
is  required  is  an  amendment  to  the  Adulteration  Act,  making 
it  illegal  to  use  thr  icord  "  Maple  "  or  any  of  its  derivativesi 
on  the  labels  of  any  package  of  syrup,  unless  the  same  be 
guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  and  not  a  mixture  containing 
compounds  of  foreign  sugar. 


NECESSARY   PATENT   OFFICE  CHANGES 

By  Ernest  Belanger 

They  Would  Secure  Greater  Validity  and  Value  to  Canadian  Patents. 
Reliable  Classification  is  Needed.  Decisions  and  Orders  of  Patent  Office 
Should  Be  Printed.    Additional  Expert  Examiners  Should  Be  Appointed. 


THE  continuously  and  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  patent 
matters,  renders  imperatively  necessary  several  changes 
in  the  present  practice  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  desirability  of 
these  changes  has  become  more  and  more  insistent  until  it 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  the  entire  profession  and  all 
members  of  the  Patent  Office  Department  agree  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Briefly  stated,  the  changes  most  urgently  and  most  im- 
mediately necessary  are: 

1.  The  positive  establishment  of  a  single,  distinct,  and 

definite  form  of  claims  as  the  only  acceptable  form. 

2.  Providing  uniform  and  reliable  classification  of  patents 

and  other  material  for  purposes  of  making  examina- 
tions under  Section  15  of  the  Patent  Act. 

3.  Copies  of  all  Canadian  Patents  should  be  printed. 

4.  All  decisions  and  orders  of  the  Patent  Office  should  be 

printed  in  the  Patent  Office  Record. 

5.  All  documents  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  should  be  of 

a  permanent  nature  and  readily  readable. 

6.  An  Attorneys'  room  should  be  provided. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  right  to  practise 

before  the  Patent  Office  should  be  established. 

8.  More  examiners. 

Form  of  Claims. 

1.  The  positive  establishment  of  a  single,  distinct,  and 
definite  form  of  claims  as  the  only  acceptable  form. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Patent  Office  practice  is  in  a  very 
discouraging  and  perplexing  condition.  This  is  due  to  a 
fairly  recent  decision  of  the  Honorable  Deputy  Commissioner, 
under  date  of  May  2,  1910.  The  sulbstance  of  this  decision  is, 
that  the  Patent  Office  prefers  to  accept  the  usual  and  well 
known,  self  contained,  form  of  patent  claim,  wherein  each 
claim  is  complete  in  itself;  although,  if  an  applicant  persist, 
the  Patent  Office  will  accept  the  inter-reference,  or  British 
form  of  claim,  wherein  the  claims  are  not  separate  and 
distinct  but  refer  one  to  the  other  to  complete  their  meaning. 
The  result  of  this  unusual  and  perplexing  state  of  affairs 
is  that  applicants  for  patents  are  permitted  a  doubtful  choice 


between  two  totally  different  forms  of  claims,  one  of  which 
is  preferred.  This  certainly  places  the  Patent  Office  in  a  most 
unenviable  position,  while  at  the  same  time  raising  grave 
questions  as  to  the  possible  interpretations  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent forms  of  patent  claims  when  the  patents  are  contested 
in  the  Courts.  The  inter-reference  form  of  patent  claims  is 
taken  directly  from  the  British  patent  practice.  In  that 
practice,  the  claims  are  made  inter-reference  for  the  simple 
reason  that  such  form  exactly  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Patents  and  Designs  Act.  In  that  Act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  invalidity  of  any  one  single  claim  completely 
invalidates  all  other  claims  and  the  entire  patent.  Therefore, 
it  is  quite  allowable  to  permit  a  claim  to  refer  to  another 
claim  in  order  to  complete  its  meaning.  The  Canadian  Patent 
Act,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  exactly  the  reverse.  In 
Section  29  it  is  provided  that  a  patent  may  be  void  in  part 
and  valid  in  part.  In  order  to  determine  clearly  what  part 
may  be  void,  and  what  valid,  it  is,  obviously,  essential  to 
have  clear  cut  division  between  the  several  claims.  This 
has  long  been  acknowledged  and  rigidly  followed  and  en- 
forced by  the  Patent  Office  until  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents,  above  referred  to.  From 
the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Patent  Office  until  the  date 
of  this  recent  decision,  there  has  been  but  one  uniform  prac- 
tice as  regards  the  form  of  patent  claims.  During  that  entire 
practice  the  Patent  Office  has  uniformly  insisted  that  each 
and  every  claim  should  be  a  self-contained  entity,  complete 
and  independent,  and  in  all  respects  separate  and  distinct 
from  every  other  claim.  This  has  been  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  wording  and  intent  of  the  several  patent  acts  up  to 
and  including  the  present  one.  It  has  been  followed  by  all 
Canadian  Courts  in  determining  whether  or  not  patents 
were  valid  or  void  as  to  one  or  more  claims. 

In  the  United  States. 

This  separate  and  independent  form  of  patent  claims  is 
the  one  which  has  been  continually  in  use  in  the  United 
■States,  where  the  patent  law  on  this  point  is  almost  identical 
in  substance  with  the  Canadian  Patent  Act.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  served  admirably  throughout  the  entire  life 
of  the  Patent  Office  and  under  a  vast  amount  of  patent  litiga- 
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tion.  As  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  patents  are 
applied  for  by  residents  of  the  United  iStates.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent.,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  are  applied  for 
by  residents  of  Canada.  This  leaves  a  total  of  from  10  to 
IS  per  cent,  applied  for  by  residents  of  all  other  foreign 
countries;  England,  Germany  and  France  heing  about  the 
most  important.  Thus,  out  of  the  total  number  of  applica- 
tions annually  filed,  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  6  per 
cent,  filed  by  residents  of  England,  and  England  is  the  only 
important  country  in  which  the  British  or  inter-reference 
form  of  claims  is  in  vogue.  Furthermore,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  British  applicant  for  a  Canadian  patent 
flies,  simultaneously  therewith,  a  corresponding  United  States 
application.  In  filing  the  United  States  application,  the 
United  States  Patent  OtfBce  insists  upon  the  separate  and 
independent  form  of  claims.  This,  of  course,  the  British 
attorneys  know  beforehand  and  prepare  the  application  ac- 
cordingly. Therefore,  it  should  certainly  be  no  hardship  on 
them  to  require  them  to  adhere  to  the  long  established  and 
officially  approved  practice  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  on 
this  point. 

In  other  words,  more  than  94  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
for  Canadian  patents  have  always  been  accustomed  to  pre- 
paring and  filing  the  separate  and  independent  form  of 
claims.  It  hardly  seems  logical  to  upset  a  long  established 
and  officially  approved  practice  merely  because  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
may  possibly  find  it  more  convenient  to  have  a  different 
form  of  claim.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  so  clear 
that  this  possible  6  per  cent,  cannot  be  damaged  by  requiring 
them  to  stick  to  the  established  practice  of  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office,  instead  of  leaving  them  free  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  British  Patent  Office,  if  they  persist.  Already, 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the  practice  has  caused 
great  misunderstanding  and  confusion,  both  within  the  Patent 
OflSce  at  Ottawa  and  among  practitioners  and  applicants. 

The  Commissioners  Power. 

Under  Section  6i2  of  the  Patent  Act,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  iGovernor-in-Council, 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  and  prescribe  such  forms 
as  appear  to  him  necessary  and  expedient.  Acting  under 
this  section,  the  'Commissioner  did  prescribe  a  definite  and 
fixed  form  of  patent  claim,  the  form  wherein  each  claim  is 
separate  and  independent.  This  form  was  approved  and 
passed  by  Order-in-Council  under  date  of  February  23,  1904. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  it  would  seem  that 
the  courts  would  probably  have  to  refer  to  the  British  Patents 
and  Designs  Act  and  the  decisions  thereunder  in  order  to 
decide  a  case  involving  the  British  form  of  claims  in  a 
Canadian  patent;  whereas  they  would  have  to  refer  to  the 
Canadian  Patent  Act  and  decisions  thereunder  in  order  to 
decide  a  case  involving  the  separate  or  independent  form  of 
claims.  The  same  perplexing  questions  arise  among  prac- 
titioners when  they  are  called  upon  to  give  opinions  as  to 
validity,  infringement,  etc.  Yet,  both  types  of  patents  are 
granted  by  the  Canadian  Patent  Office,  under  the  Canadian 
Patent  Act. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  decide  defin- 
itely upon  one  form  of  patent  claim  which  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Patent  Office,  all  other  forms  (being  positively  refused. 
It  is  also  clear  that  this  point  should  be  settled  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  in  order  to  minimise,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  present  unsettled  practice. 

Classification. 

2.  Provide  a  uniform  and  reliable  classification  of  patents 
and  other  material  for  purposes  of  making  examinations 
under  Section  15. 


One  of  the  chief  requirements  to  be  complied  with  before 
a  patent  can  (be  granted  is  that  of  novelty,  as  referred  to  In 
Section  7  of  the  Patent  Act.  To  determine  this  point,  a 
thorough  and  reliable  search  must  be  made  toy  Patent  Office 
officials,  as  provided  in  Section  15.  Furthermore,  according 
to  the  Patent  Act,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  prior  publica- 
tion or  prior  patenting  anywhere  in  the  world  will  bar  the 
granting  of  a  corresponding  Canadian  Patent,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  8  of  the  Patent  Act.  Therefore,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  officials  charged  with  making  the 
examination  under  iSection  15,  should  have  easy  access  to 
copies  of  all  patents  of  the  world,  so  far  as  possible,  and  all 
publications  which  would  be  likely  to  be  of  assistance,  es- 
pecially scientific  journals  and  reports,  authoritative  or  well 
known  books,  articles,  and  works  on  sciences  and  manufac- 
tures, leading  trade  journals,  etc.  The  patents  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  should  be  carefully,  accurately  and  reliably 
classified  and  cross-referenced  so  that  the  officials  may  quickly, 
easily,  and  reliably  examine  any  desired  branch  or  group,  or 
sub-group,  and  determine,  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  an  anticipating  patent  or  article. 
There  is  already  in  existence  a  fairly  safe  index  to  articles  in 
the  various  publications,  scientific  books,  etc.  This  is  Poole's 
index.  It  could  be  readily  supplemented  and  enlarged  upon  by 
means  of  card  index  systems  for  the  particular  branch  or 
group  in  charge  of  any  particular  examiner  if  desired. 

Inadequate  Records. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Patent  Office  records  are  totally 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  the  examination  referred  to  in 
Section  15.  There  are  no  scientific  works  or  books,  only  one 
or  two  periodical  scientific  publications,  and  only  one  or  tv;^o 
trade  journals.  There  is  one  pretty  complete  set  of  patent 
drawings  and  claims  of  Canadian  patents,  accessible  to  the 
examining  officials.  There  is  one  fairly  complete  set  of 
British  patents  bound  in  book  form  and  accessible  to  the 
examining  officials.  Also,  some  of  the  examining  officials 
have  a  few  unbound  copies  of  British  patents.  In  order  to 
search  the  patents  in  the  bound  volumes  of  British  patents, 
a  clumsy  and  time-wasting  system  of  index  and  abridgement 
must  be  resorted  to.  As  a  result  of  such  a  system,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  take  down  100  or  more  separate  volumes  and 
examine  a  patent  in  each,  with  the  final  result,  probably, 
that  none  of  them  apply  to  the  case  in  hand.  If  these  patents 
were  properly  classified  in  unbound  form,  the  whole  100  or 
more  could  be  readily  examined  in  less  than  ten  minutes; 
whereas,  under  the  present  method,  a  half-day  v/ould  be  a 
very  short  allowance.  A  considerable  proportion  of  copies 
of  the  French  patents,  un(bound,  are  on  file.  Portions  of  these 
are  with  various  examining  officials,  but  the  majority  of  those 
on  file  are,  apparently,  in  storage  in  what  is  known  as  the 
patent  office  library.  Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  examining 
officials  attempted  to  classify  such  of  the  Frencli  patents  as 
had  been  received.  In  doing  so,  he  followed  the  French  clas- 
sification instead  of  the  Canadian  system.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  uniformity  between  the  two.  The  result  is  that  a  search 
among  these  French  patents,  such  as  are  on  file,  necessitates 
the  use  of  an  index,  as  in  the  case  of  searching  the  British 
bound  patents.  The  delay  here  is  even  greater  than  with  the 
British  patents,  because  the  loose  patents  can  not  be  handled 
as  easily  or  as  quickly  as  the  bound  ones.  Furthermore,  there 
is  great  probability  of  mutilation,  loss,  and  misplacing  of 
copies,  thus  rendering  the  fragmentary  records  even  more 
deficient.  With  the  copies  of  United  States  patents,  now  by 
far  the  most  numerous  in  existence  and  also  the  most  easily 
obtained,  the  condition  is  even  more  fragmentary  and  un- 
satisfactory than  with  the  British.  Up  to  November  1st,  1911, 
1,007,658  United  States  patents  had  been  granted.  Of  this 
large  number,  only  a  few  thousands  of  copies  are  on  file 
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in  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  in  tlie  shape  of  unbound  copies, 
accessible  to  the  examining  oflScials.  A  somewhat  greater 
number  of  the  United  States  patents  are  bound  in  large, 
bulky  volumes  and  stored  in  what  is  known  as  the  patent 
office  library.  To  search  through  these  volumes  is  a  tedious 
and  well-nigh  endless  task  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  searching  the  British  copies  of  bound  patents,  except  that 
the  abridgement  is  omitted.  However,  due  to  the  much  more 
highly  developed  state  of  industrial  arts  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  correspondingly  large  number  of  patents  in  each  and 
every  line  of  invention,  such  search  through  the  United  States 
volumes  is  much  more  time-consuming  and  unsatisfactory. 

Hopeless  Confusion. 

There  are  also  on  file  a  few  Australian,  Jlexican,  and 
Japanese  patents,  but  in  very  inaccessible  shape  and  practi- 
cally valueless  for  purposes  of  making  searches. 

There  are  no  copies  of  any  foreign  patents  except  those 
above  mentioned. 

Due  to  the  very  fragmentary  and  Inadequate  material  on 
hand,  the  inadequate  classification,  and  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  such  inadequate  classification,  it  is  an  almost  absolute 
impossibility  for  the  examining  officials  to  make  a  thorough 
and  reliable  examination  as  called  for  by  Section  15.  They 
do  their  best.  But  their  best,  under  existing  circumstances, 
is  of  little  value.  A  great  many  Canadian  patents  are  in- 
valid on  their  face,  purely  as  a  result  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  complete,  reliable,  and  ac- 
curate classification  of  all  obtainable  patents  should  be  made, 
maintained,  and  kept  continuously  up-to-date;  and  that  a  like 
classification  of  scientific  books,  works,  and  periodicals,  trade 
journals,  and  technical  treatises,  and  other  works,  should  be 
made,  maintained,  and  kept  continually  up-to-date. 

These,  of  course,  should  all  be  accessible  to  the  examining 
force  of  the  Patent  Office  and  to  attorneys. 

Printing:  is  Necessary. 

3.  Copies  of  all  Canadian  Patents  should  be  printed. 

One  great  obstruction  in  obtaining  printed  copies  of  foreign 
patents  for  the  records  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  copies  of  Canadian  patents  are  not  printed. 
The  foreign  countries  which  print  loose  copies  of  their  patents 
are  not  prone  to  exchange  them  with  the  Canadian  Patent 
Office  and  receive  in  return  only  blue  prints  or  similar  copies 
of  the  Canadian  patent  drawings.  If  the  Canadian  Patent 
Office  would  print  loose  copies  of  its  patents,  complete,  the 
matter  of  the  interchange  with  other  foreign  countries  could 
be  arranged  with  comparative  ease.  They  are  all  desirous 
of  extending  and  completing  their  records  just  as  Canada 
should  be.  Furthermore,  by  printing  the  copies  of  patents, 
there  would  be  available  for  other  work  in  the  Patent  Office 
a  considerable  number  of  clerks  and  copyists  now  employed 
exclusively  in  making  typewritten  and  blue  print  copies. 
If  such  clerks  could  not  be  profitably  employed  elsewhere  in 
the  Patent  Office,  they  could  be  dismissed  with  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  Department.  By  printing  these  copies,  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Patent  Office  to  adopt  a  much  simpler, 
more  economical,  and  more  accurate  and  reliable  method 
of  filing,  recording,  and  altering  the  numerous  applications 
received  daily.  Only  a  single  copy  of  the  specification,  claims, 
and  drawings  would  then  be  required,  whereas  now  a  dupli- 
cate copy  of  the  specification  and  triplicate  copies  of  the 
claims  and  drawings  are  required.  This  feature  is  particu- 
larly provided  for  in  paragraph  6  of  iSection  13  of  the  Patent 
Act.  The  adoption  of  such  a  method  would  reduce  the  bulk 
of  the  department  mail  to  practically  one-half  of  its  present 
amount  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  much  clearer,  much 
more  accurate,  and  much  more  accessible  record  than  is  at 
present  possible. 


Copies  for  Sale. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  these  patent  copies  could  be  printed 
to  provide  a  stock  for  sale  at  a  moderate  price  per  copy. 
The  amount  thus  realized  would  go  a  long  way  toward  de- 
fraying extra  cost  of  printing.  At  present,  the  exorbitant 
price  of  typewritten  and  blue  print  copies  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive and  only  such  copies  as  are  absolutely  necessary  are 
ordered.  In  a  great  many  instances,  a  client  will  pay  an  at- 
torney to  make  a  brief  search  among  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  records  to  see  if  there  is  a  corresponding  United  States 
Patent  and  if  there  is,  he  will  order  a  copy  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  The  total  of  the  attorney's  fee  and  the 
cost  of  the  copy  of  the  United  States  patent  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  copy  of  the  corresponding  Canadian  patent. 

Furthermore,  these  tj-pewritten  and  blue  print  copies  are 
very  bulky  and  unwieldy.  It  is  impossible  to  use  them 
successfully  in  classification,  as  is  clear  on  reference  to  the 
various  examiners'  classifications  wherein  the  entire  specifica- 
tion of  each  patent  is  omitted,  leaving  only  the  cardboard 
drawings  and,  in  most  cases,  the  claims.  With  printed  copies, 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  full  and  complete  copy  of  each 
patent  in  the  place  of  each  of  the  present  cardlboard  draw- 
ings, without  requiring  as  much  space  as  is  necessary  at 
present  with  only  the  cardboard  drawings  and  claims.  Thus, 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  would  be  saved  to  the  Examiners 
which  is  now  lost  by  the  necessity  of  looking  up  the  specifica- 
tions of  particular  patents  to  determine  doubtful  points. 

Already,  the  Patent  Office  is  printing,  monthly,  the 
"Canadian  Patent  OflSce  Record,"  etc.,  the  Rules  and  Forms 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  The  Patent  Act,  the  last  two  named 
being  distributed  free  of  charge.  "The  Patent  Office  Record" 
includes  a  full  copy  of  the  claims  and  reduced  photo-litho- 
graphs of  at  least  one  figure  of  the  drawings  of  each  and 
every  patent.  It  would  require  a  comparatively  small  in- 
crease to  include  the  specifications  and  enlarge  the  photo- 
lithographs,  thus  printing  complete  copies. 

It  is  evident  that  a  great  many  needed  advantages  will 
accrue  as  a  result  of  printing  the  copies  of  patents,  and  the 
work  of  the  Patent  Office  would  be  greatly  facilitated  in  many 
ways,  while  at  the  same  time  there  would  probably  be  an 
increased  revenue  from  several  sources,  besides  the  direct 
sale  of  patent  copies.  Beyond  question,  the  number  of  copies 
sold  would  be  very  greatly  increased  almost  immediately. 

Tlie  "Record." 

4.  All  decisions  and  orders  of  the  Patent  Office  should  be 
printed  in  the  "Patent  Office  Record." 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  printed  publication  in  the 
nature  of  patent  copies  is  the  official  "  Patent  Office  Record." 
So  far  as  it  goes,  it  answers  its  purpose  very  well.  As  con- 
cerns patents,  however,  it  contains  only  the  claims  and  photo- 
lithographs  of  the  patent  drawings.  It  does  not  contain 
departmental  orders  affecting  Patent  Office  practice;  .nor 
does  it  contain  any  decisions  of  the  Patent  Office  officials,  or 
decisions  of  the  Courts.  At  present,  there  are  many  points, 
of  the  Patent  Act,  both  as  regards  prosecution  of  patent  appli- 
cations  through  the  Patent  Office  and  as  regards  prosecution 
of  petitions  under  Sections  38,  39,  40  and  44,  which  may  be 
very  easily  interpreted  differently  by  different  minds.  At  the 
present  time  practitioners  before  the  Office  have  absolutely 
no  authoritative  guide  by  which  to  judge  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  these  numerous  doubtful  points,  simply  be- 
cause all  authoritative  Patent  Office  decisions  are  kept  in 
manuscript  form  and  not  accessible.  The  printing  of  such 
decisions  in  the  "Patent  Office  Record"  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  patent  law  profession,  as  showing  the  accepted  inter- 
pretation of  doubtful  points  in  the  Act;  a  great  many  pe- 
titions and  appeals  would  thereby  become  unnecessary,  and 
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much  valuable  time  would  be  saved;  the  Patent  Office  practice 
would  become  firmly  and  reliably  settled  on  a  solid  foundation, 
each  doubtful  point  being  adequately  established  by  prece- 
dent and  subsequent  uniform  practice;  and  the  '"Patent  Office 
Record,"  as  a  publication,  would  more  completely  fulfill  its 
purpose  and  become  a  volume  of  increased  intrinsic  value 
and  a  valuable  book  of  reference.  As  matters  now  stand, 
practitioners  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  citing 
the  printed  decisions  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  in  similar  cases,  and  arguing  their  points  by  analogy 
thereto.  To  say  the  least,  such  a  course  is  undesirable  and 
not  altogether  a  dignified  position  for  the  Canadian  Patent 
Office,  especially  when  it  is  very  probatole  that  the  same 
point  has  been  definitely  settled  by  some  other  official  of  the 
Canadian  Patent  Office  in  a  similar  case,  but  cannot  be  cited 
as  a  precedent  because  it  is  in  manuscript  form  and  therefore 
not  readily  accessible. 

Section  63  of  the  Canadian  Act  would  seem  to  give  ample 
authority  for  such  printing. 

Permanent  and  Readable. 

5.  All  Documents  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  should  be  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  readily  readable. 

Under  the  present  practice  of  the  Patent  Office,  it  is 
possible  to  file  specifications  and  claims,  or  amendments,  argu- 
ments, etc.,  either  in  printing,  typewriting,  or  longhand. 
Furthermore,  the  ink  may  be  either  permanent  or  non-per- 
manent. If  the  ink  of  the  documents  be  non-permanent,  which 
is  often  the  case,  the  Patent  Office  records  of  the  particular 
matter  soon  become  of  little  value,  as  the  result  of  the  fading 
out  of  the  ink,  thus  leaving  only  blank  or  nearly  blank  sheets. 
Suppose  that  a  patent  application  is  prepared  and  filed,  the 
specification  and  claims  being  typewritten  in  non-permanent 
ink.  Then  suppose  that  six  or  eight  years  later  the  owner 
of  the  patent  loses  it  and  applies  to  the  Patent  Office  for  a 
duplicate  copy.  By  looking  up  the  record,  the  Patent  Office 
finds  that  a  duplicate  cannot  he  produced  from  the  original. 
The  only  printed  record  remaining  is  the  copy  of  claims  and 
photo-lithographs  of  the  "Patent  Office  Record."  These,  of 
course,  are  totally  inadequate  and  the  man  must  do  without 
his  copy.  The  loss,  of  course,  may  cause  very  great  damage, 
particularly  in  case  of  a  prospective  sale  or  license.  With 
absolutely  permanent  or  non-fading  ink,  such  a  result  would 
be  impossible  and  the  "  Patent  Office  Record "  could  always 
be  referred  to  with  absolute  certainty.  Such  a  case  is,  of 
course,  only  one  of  many  in  which  a  permanent  record  is 
absolutely  essential. 

Furthermore,  many  handwritings  are  extremely  difficult 
to  decipher.  This,  then,  is  a  great  additional  disadvantage 
where  permanent  records  are  so  essential. 

It  is,  therefore,  greatly  in  the  interests  both  of  the  appli- 
cants for  patents  and  the  Patent  Office,  to  require  such  papers 
to  be  prepared  in  permanent  or  non-fading  ink.  Such  require- 
ment would  fall  fully  within  Section  62  of  the  Patent  Act. 

Attorneys'  Room. 

6.  An  Attorneys'  room  should  be  provided. 

Several  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a  room 
in  the  Patent  Office  where  patent  attorneys  and  their  clerks 
could  examine  such  records  of  the  Office  as  were  accessible. 
The  office  soon  became  overcrowded  and  this  room  was  taken 
for  memhers  of  the  Patent  Office  force.  Now  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  room  where  memhers  of  the  profession  may  make 
such  examinations.  They  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  Ex- 
aminers' rooms  and  ask  permission  to  examine  the  private 
records  of  the  Examiners.  This,  of  course,  is  undesirable, 
and  should  not  be.  Though  the  Examiners  are  all  very 
courteous  and  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  it  necessarily  annoys 
them  and  takes  their  time  from  more  important  matters. 


Furthermore,  while  an  Examiner  is  absent,  which  occasion- 
ally happens,  his  records,  due  to  the  present  method  of  classi- 
fication, become  inaccessible  to  attorneys. 

Attorneys  and  Examiners. 

If  an  Examiner  is  busy  hearing  a  case,  the  attorney  must 
wait  until  the  case  is  over,  wasting  considerable  valuable 
time.  Again,  a  single  search  may  extend  through  a  number  of 
different  classes  of  patents.  By  the  time  that  the  attorney 
has  half  completed  his  search,  after  disturbing  several  of  the 
Examiners  to  look  over  their  classifications,  he  may  find  him- 
self against  a  wall  by  the  absence  of  the  Examiner  who  has 
charge  of  the  next  class  or  two  which  he  wishes  to  search. 
The  Examiner  may  be  away  on  a  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence 
and  the  attorney  may  have  come  from  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  town.  Such  a  condition  is  rather  exasperating  and  has 
occurred  more  than  once.  By  providing  an  attorneys'  room 
and  supplying  it  with  a  uniform  classification  of  the  various 
patents,  the  whole  trouble  along  this  line  could  be  readily 
and  completely  solved  and  satisfactorily  settled  both  for  the 
Patent  Office  and  for  the  attorneys,  resulting  in  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  money  for  the  Patent  Office.  Such  attorneys' 
room  should  also  be  supplied  with  copies  of  all  decisions 
rendered  under  the  Canadian  Patent  Act,  including  the  de- 
cisions of  the  several  officials  of  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
findings  of  ai'bitrators  in  interference  cases.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  tend  to  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  practice, 
before  the  Patent  Office,  before  arbitrators,  and  in  the  various 
courts.  At  present,  there  is  no  such  single  and  complete 
collection  accessible  at  any  place  in  the  Dominion,  though 
it  should  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  arrange.  With 
such  a  collection  of  decisions  to  refer  to,  and  with  the  publica- 
tion of  current  decisions  -as  soon  as  possible  after  they  were 
rendered,  the  practice  in  the  Patent  Office  would,  necessarily, 
soon  settle  dowm  to  a  solid  foundation  and  a  well  recognized 
course,  and  there  would  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  possible 
merits  of  any  particular  case,  whereas  at  the  present  time 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  be  at  all  certain  as  to  what 
are  and  what  are  not  the  real  merits  of  any  particular  case. 

Established  Rules. 

7.  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  right  to  practise 
before  the  Patent  Office  should  be  established. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Patent  Office  there  have  been 
no  rules  or  regulations  governing  the  right  of  a  party  to 
practise  before  the  Patent  Office.  At  present,  any  person 
may  so  practise,  regardless  of  his  fitness  or  unfitness.  This 
opens  the  door  to  fraud  as  well  as  incompetence.  The  natural 
result  is  the  tendency  to  a  very  low  average  as  to  ability 
throughout  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty continually  practised  by  some  of  the  profession  casts 
serious  and  unwarranted  discredit  upon  the  entire  profession. 
At  present,  there  is  no  apparent  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  62  of  the  Patent  Act, 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  would  seem  to  have  ample 
authority  to  formulate  and  devise  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  rights  of  parties  to  practise  before  the  Patent 
Office.  In  this  way  the  standard  of  the  profession  could  be 
greatly  raised  and  fraud  and  dishonesty  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, thereby  giving  inventors  and  applicants  a  much  greater 
guarantee  as  to  the  degree  and  character  of  the  protection 
which  they  would  probably  obtain. 

More  Examiners. 

8.  As  shown  by  the  Patent  Office  report  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1910,  the  business  of  this  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  increased  considerably.  During  the  twelve 
months  covered  by  the  report,  7,789  applications  for  mechani- 
cal patents  were  filed.    During  that  time  the  whole  Examiner 
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corps  comprised  but  15  men,  without  assistants.  This  means 
that  every  Examiner  had  an  average  of  519  applications  to 
examine  and  pass  upon  during  the  year.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Examiners  are  first  sup- 
posed to  carefully  and  thoroughly  read  and  consider  every 
part  of  each  application,  first,  to  see  whether  all  formal  re- 
quirements of  the  Patent  Act  have  been  complied  with;  and, 
second,  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  invention  for 
which  patent  protection  is  claimed.  After  this  has  been  done, 
the  Examiner  must  comply  with  Sections  15,  17,  and  18  of 
the  Patent  Act.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  (i.e., 
with  all  possible  material  at  hand  and  well  classified)  an 
examination  under  Section  15  would  require,  in  all  proba- 
bility, half  a  day,  for  the  average  application.  It  certainly 
requires  a  full  half-day  to  properly  study  the  average  applica- 
tion, preparatory  to  making  the  examination.  Thus,  the 
initial  work  of  an  Examiner  on  the  average  case  requires 
one  full  day  for  each  application.  Suppose  that  the  applica- 
tion is  found  to  be  formally  acceptable  and  free  from  anticipa- 
tion of  every  kind.  In  such  case,  the  patent  issues  and  only 
one  day  is  consumed  in  the  Examiner's  work.  However,  the 
majority  of  applications  are  not  found  free  from  anticipation. 
Thus,  the  Examiner  must  make  and  send  out  his  report  under 
Section  18.  This  requires  a  little  time — perhaps  from  one- 
half  to  one  hour.  Then  follows  the  attorney's  reply,  generally 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  embodying  new  claims.  The 
new  claims  nearly  always  require  another  examination  under 
Section  15.  This,  of  course,  requires  more  time  from  the 
Examiner.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  applications 
are  amended  three  or  four  times,  different  or  new  claims 
being  presented  with  each  amendment.  Each  time  that  new 
or  different  claims  are  presented,  the  Examiner  must  make 
another  investigation  under  Section  15.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  the  proper  consideration  of  an  average  application 
should  require  considerably  more  than  one  complete  day, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  with  the  best  facili- 
ties.   As  previously  stated,  the  conditions  are  far  from  favor- 


able for  examinations  under  Section  15.  Consequently,  such 
examinations,  to  be  of  any  real  value,  must  consume  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  single  day  per  application — yet,  each  Exam- 
iner is  given  an  average  of  11  applications  per  day,  despite 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  giving  his  work  anything  like 
the  proper  attention  provided  for  by  the  Patent  Act. 

Issue  of  Invalid  Patents. 

The  natural  result  is  the  continual  issuing  of  a  great  number 
of  invalid  patents,  throwing  discredit  on  the  Patent  Office,  and 
causing  great  uncertainty  among  manufacturing  patentees. 
Such  a  deplorable  condition  could  be  largely  corrected  and  the 
validity  of  the  average  patent  could  be  much  better  insured 
by  appointing  a  few  more  Examiners — a  sufficient  number 
to  permit  each  application  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
examined  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  Patent  Act. 
For  instance,  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  where  the 
arrangements  and  conditions  are  known  to  be  much  more 
favorable  for  examinations  as  to  novelty,  the  force  of  Ex- 
aminers, at  present,  is  about  360,  the  number  of  applications 
filed  during  the  year  of  1909  being  64,408,  giving  an  a\erage 
of  about  179  applications  per  year  per  Examiner,  or  a  little 
over  one-third  as  many  as  each  Examiner  in  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  has  to  deal  with.  This  gives  each  United  States 
Examiner  an  allowance  of  approximately  two  days'  time 
for  the  complete  consideration  and  treatment  of  each  applica- 
tion, under  fairly  favorable  conditions  and  with  a  pretty  good 
classification  to  facilitate  his  examination  of  possible  antici- 
pating material,  whereas  each  Examiner  in  the  Canadian 
Patent  Of&ce  is  given  only  about  three-fifths  of  one  day  (a 
little  over  one-fourth  as  much  time)  for  the  complete  con- 
sideration of  each  application,  with  conditions  far  more 
difficult  and  a  very  incomplete  and  fragmentary  classification. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  proper  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  inventors  and  patentees  requires  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  Examiners  in  the  Patent  Office. 


HOW  TO  DISPOSE  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

By  H.  M.  P.  Eckardt 

Canadian  Exporters  Should  Insist  on  Getting  London  Bankers'  Credits  in 
Order  to  Make  the  Process  of  Collection  Cheap  in  Countries  Like  the 
South  American  Republics.     Might  Cause    Reduction  in  Selling  Price. 


IN  inviting  me  to  write  an  article  for  Industrial  Canada  the 
editor  has  suggested  that  I  deal  with  the  subject  of  For- 
eign Exchange.  Certain  memtoers  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  who  are  accustomed  to  export  goods  to 
various  foreign  countries  find  that  the  cost  of  disposing  of 
the  exchange  representing  these  sales,  or  rather  of  effecting  col- 
lection from  the  foreign  purchasers,  reaches  such  large  pro- 
portions in  some  instances  as  to  wipe  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

Some  exporters  claim  that  the  banks  charge  for  collecting 
bills  payable  in  some  countries  in  the  Western  Coast  of  South 
America,  as  much  as  4  or  5  per  cent.  Naturally,  such  rates 
are  looked  upon  as  excessive,  and  as  tending  to  obstruct  the 
development  of  Canada's  export  trade. 

As  I  personally  had  never  known  of  any  of  the  Canadian 
banks  charging  such  exorbitant  commissions  as  those  here 
complained  of,  I  addressed  inquiries  to  responsible  officials  of 
two  important  Canadian  banks,  both  of  which  operate  heavily 


in  all  kinds  of  foreign  exchange.  Both  of  my  correspondents 
expressed  ignorance  of  any  such  rates  of  exchange  being 
charged.  One  says,  "If  there  are  any  large  number  of  members 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  who  are  now  paying 
a  commission  of  4  to  5  per  cent,  for  their  overseas  collections, 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  their  names,  and 
they  will  very  soon  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage." 
He  further  expresses  the  opinion  that  for  a  commission  of  1 
per  cent,  his  bank  would  make  a  collection  almost  anywhere 
on  earth,  provided  it  was  payable  at  a  place  having  a  bank. 

The  other  correspondent  refers  pointedly  to  the  keenness 
of  the  competition  among  the  Canadian  banks;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  does  not  believe  any  bank  in  the  Dominion  could 
charge  those  rates  and  hold  its  customers. 

Interest  Distiuct  from  Commission. 

It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the  exporters  who  feel 
that  they  have  ground  for  complaint  against  the  banks  in 
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regard  to  the  expense  of  collecting  some  of  their  overseas 
accounts  have  been  confusing  interest  with  commission.  In 
order  to  make  the  matter  absolutely  clear  the  following  illus- 
trations are  given. 

In  the  first  case  the  manufacturer  exports  goods  to  England. 
As  soon  as  shipment  is  made  he  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
the  consignee;  or  it  may  be  that  he  draws  the  bill  on  a  London 
bank  which  accepts  on  the  consignees  behalf.  In  either  case 
the  exporter's  bank  in  Canada  takes  the  bill  of  exchange  from 
him  at  a  commission  which  is  measured  by  a  small  fraction. 
The  exporter  thus  has  his  money  at  once. 

It  should  be  remembered  however  that  the  bank  buys  this 
bill  outright,  less  a  commission  of  a  small  fraction  of  1  per 
cent.,  because  it  can  sell  it  in  the  New  York  exchange  market 
next  day,  or  in  two  days  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  For  such  bills 
on  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  great 
European  import  centres,  New  York  offers  a  steady  market. 
Going  a  little  deeper,  we  find  it  is  the  case  that  New  York 
stands  ready  to  buy  these  bills  because  they  are  immediately 
available  for  discount  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

In  the  second  case  let  us  say  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
exports  goods  to  Santiago,  Chile.  On  making  shipment  he 
draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the  consignee  and  takes  it  to  the 
bank.  In  this  case  the  banker  does  not  offer  to  buy  the  bill 
outright  for  a  small  fractional  commission.  Quite  probably  he 
will  suggest  that  the  customer  leave  the  bill  for  collection,  or 
as  collateral  security.  If  the  exporter  agrees,  the  bank  will 
forward  the  bill  to  Santiago,  Chile.  The  bank  cannot  sell  this 
bill  in  the  New  York  exchange  market;  and  the  bill  is  not 
available  for  discount  in  the  regular  course  in  the  London, 
Paris  or  Berlin  markets.  So  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  bill 
direct  to  the  place  on  which  it  is  drawn.  To  quote  one  of  my 
corresipondents,  "The  cost  of  collecting  upon  the  South 
American  republics  is  high  on  account  of  the  process  which 
has  to  be  followed  by  the  banks  in  making  the  collections,  for 
instance,  the  bill  first  has  to  be  sent  to  the  South  American 
point,  which  takes  perhaps  six  weeks — the  conditions  and 
terms  of  the  purchase  are  as  a  rule  that  the  bill  of  exchange 
should  be  drawn  at  ninety  days'  sight  payable  by  a  ninety 
days'  sight  bill  upon  London — the  London  bill  given  in  pay- 
ment takes  another  six  weeks  to  reach  London,  consequently 
about  24  weeks  elapse  from  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bill 
in  Canada  before  the  (South  American)  banker's  drafts  at 
ninety  days  sight  in  payment  become  available  for  discount 
in  London.  In  addition  to  this  the  collecting  bank  charges 
a  commission  and  there  are  also  charges  to  be  paid  for  bill 
stamps,  etc.;  consequently,  until  the  banker's  draft  in  payment 
reaches  London  the  transaction  must  be  regarded  as  based 
upon  interest  as  far  as  the  banker  is  concerned. 

Bank  Protects  Itself. 

This  explanation  makes  it  clear  why  the  process  of  col- 
lecting bills  on  South  America  is  more  expensive.  Obviously 
the  Canadian  exporter  could  not  reasonably  expect  his  bank 
to  buy  outright  his  bill  on  a  South  American  point  at  a 
commission  of  %  or  %  per  cent,  or  so,  when  the  bank  will 
not  get  its  money  back  for  five  or  six  months.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  the  exporter  insisted  on  the  bank's  buying 
the  bill  outright  the  bank  would  take  4  or  5  per  cent,  from 
the  face  of  the  bill  to  cover  the  interest  on  its  funds  for 
five  or  six  months  and  the  cost  of  collecting  in  every  case 
wherein  the  bank  was  asked  to  do  this  it  would  of  course 
calculate  interest  for  the  maximum  time  which  might  elapse 
before  its  funds  would  be  available  in  London.  That  is  why 
it  will  usually  pay  the  exporter  to  have  the  bill  lodged  for 
collection  or  on  collateral. 

The  exporter  probably  has  a  line  of  direct  or  indirect 
advances  from  the  bank;  and  if  he  sends  the  foreign  bill  on 
collection  he  will  pay  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  bill  for 


the  actual  time  which  it  takes  the  hank  to  collect  it.  If  he 
insists  on  the  bank  buying  the  bill  outright  the  proceeds  will 
be  credited  on  account  of  his  indebtedness,  but  he  will  per- 
haps pay  interest  on  the  bill  of  exchange  for  one  month  or 
six  weeks  more  than  the  time  actually  required  to  collect  it, 
as  the  bank  will  want  a  margin  of  about  that  much  to 
protect  it  from  chances  of  delay  in  realization. 

Canadian  Exporter  Suffers. 

Collecting  in  this  manner  bills  drawn  against  exports  to 
South  American  and  other  far-away  foreign  countries  is 
expensive.  An  undue  share  of  the  expense  is  thrown  upon 
the  Canadian  exporter.  He  is  obliged  to  bear  the  whole 
interest  cost;  and,  as  remarked  above,  the  cost  probably 
wipes  out  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the 
goods.  Perhaps  it  is  the  case,  in  a  number  of  transactions, 
that  the  South  American  or  other  foreign  buyer  would  not 
buy  from  Canada  unless  he  had  the  advantage  referred  to 
above.  That  is  to  say,  in  some  cases  he  might  not  buy  from 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  unless  the  latter  bore  the  whole 
interest  cost  on  the  purchase  money  for  the  five  or  six 
months  required  to  effect  collection  of  the  bill  of  exchange 
in  London  funds.  Whenever  that  is  the  case  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  can  be  made  less 
expensive  for  the  exporter.  But  if  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
is  in  position  to  insist  upon  the  South  American  or  other 
foreign  purchasers  supplying  London  bankers'  credits  when- 
ever they  buy  his  goods,  the  effect  would  be  to  throw  the 
greater  part  of  this  interest  cost  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
purchasers.  When  a  Canadian  importer  desires  to  buy  goods 
in  Europe  he  gets  from  his  Canadian  bankers  a  commercial 
credit  which  authorizes  the  European  seller  to  draw  direct 
on  a  London  bank  for  the  amount  of  the  transaction. 
Because  he  sends  this  London  credit  the  Canadian  importer 
deals  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The  European  party  who 
sells  to  him  is  able  to  dispose  of  the  bill  on  London  at  once 
on  satisfactory  terms.  He  could  not  so  dispose  of  a  bill 
on  Canada. 

A  Solution  of  the  Difficulty. 

If  the  Canadian  exporter  also  insisted  on  getting  London 
bankers'  credits  in  selling  to  South  America,  the  process 
of  collecting  would  be  inexpensive.  The  South  American 
purchaser  would  then  go  in  advance  to  his  home  bank  and 
get  a  commercial  credit  on  London.  This  credit  he  would 
send  to  the  Canadian  exporter.  The  credit  would  be  an 
instrument  by  virtue  of  which  the  South  American  Bank 
authorized  the  Canadian  exporter  to  draw  direct  on  a  London 
bank  for  its  account.  Then  as  soon  as  shipment  is  made 
the  Canadian  exporter  goes  to  his  banker  with  the  shipping 
documents  and  a  bill  is  drawn  on  the  London  bank.  The 
proceeds  of  the  bill  are  passed  at  once  to  his  credit  minus 
a  small  fractional  commission,  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  sold  to  a  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  purchaser. 

The  question  arises,  could  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
retain  his  trade  with  South  America  if  he  insisted  on  getting 
London  bankers'  credits  in  every  case  before  agreeing  to  sell 
there?  Probably  the  sale  price  in  Canada  would  have  to  be 
lowered,  as  it  would  cost  the  South  American  more  to  pro- 
vide the  London  credit  (he  would  have  to  provide  the  funds 
in  London  to  meet  the  bill  when  due,  and  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  London  banker  and  his  own  bank  for  their  services 
in  providing  the  London  acceptance.)  But  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Canadian  exporter  could  afford  to  make  some 
abatement  of  his  selling  terms  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 
It  is  likely  that  in  some  cases  the  Canadian  seller  could,  by 
merely  insisting  on  it,  get  the  London  credits  without  abating 
his  selling  prices.  This  would  apply  in  the  case  of  goods 
which  could  not  be  secured  elsewhere  than  in  Canada  at  the 
same  level  of  cost. 
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NEW  U.  S.  FEDERAL  LAW  FOR  COMPENSATION 

The  Sutherland  Commission  Has  Returned  Its  Report  to  President  Taft 
Enclosing  a  Bill  Which  Will  Introduce  Many  Radical  Changes  in  Admin- 
istration of  Compensation  for  Injuries  or  Death  to  Railway  Employees. 


ABI'LL  to  provide  an  exclusive  remedy  aud  compensation 
for  accidental  injuries,  resulting  in  disability  or  death, 
to  employees  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  engaged 
in  inter-state  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  has  been  drafted  by  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  United  States 
■Congress  on  June  25th,  1910,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

The  commission  consisted  of  the  following:  George  Suther- 
land, U.  S.  Senator,  Chairman;  George  E.  Chamberlain,  U.  S. 
Senator;  William  G.  Brantley,  M.  C.  ;  Reuben  O.  Moon,  M.  C; 
W.  C.  Brown,  President  Nciv  York  Central  Railroad;  D.  L. 
Cease,  Editor-  "The  Railroad  Trainman." 

It  was  given  until  March  1st,  1912,  to  make  its  report. 

The  Bill. 

Stated  in  brief  and  general  terms,  the  bill  drafted  by  order 
of  the  commission  provides  that  every  common  carrier  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  railroad  shall  pay  com- 
pensation in  the  amounts  specified  in  the  bill  to  any  of  its 
employees  who,  while  employed  by  such  employer  in  such 
commerce,  sustains  personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment  and  resulting  in  his 
disability,  or  to  his  dependents  in  case  of  death. 

Common  Law  System  Inadequate. 

"The  commission,"  says  the  report,  "was  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  existing  system  of  employers'  liability 
•based  upon  negligence,  with  the  defenses  of  assumption  of 
risk,  fellow-servants'  fault,  and  contributory  negligence,  no 
longer  met  the  requirements  of  modern  industrial  conditions; 
that  in  substance  these  doctrines  of  the  common  law,  origin- 
ating under  comparatively  simple  conditions,  were  unjust  as 
applied  to  the  complex  relations  of  master  and  servant  (as 
now  existing)  and  to  the  use  of  complicated  machinery  and 
the  great  and  dangerous  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  of 
to-day,  and  in  operation  resulted  in  waste,  deplorable  antag- 
onism between  employer  and  employee  in  giving  to  a  few 
injured  employees  large  and  sometimes  extravagant  damages, 
while  leaving  the  great  majority  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
■without  any  recompense  whatever." 

Congress  Has  Power. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  considerable  doubi 
existed  as  to  the  validity  of  a  Federal  law  on  the  subject  of 
workmen's  compensation,  but  after  hearing  expert  evidence 
the  commission  decided  that  "it  is  within  the  power  of 
congress  to  enact  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  thoroughgoing  workmen's  compensation  law  applicable 
to  interstate  carriers  and  their  employees  while  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce." 

Principal  Clauses  of  Bill. 

The  bill,  which  will  affect  about  1,600,000  employees,  ap- 
pears to  be  clear  cut  and  comprehensive.  It  stipulates  that  the 
remedy  it  affords  shall  be  exclusive,  and  that  all  existing 
common-law  and  statutory  remedies,  so  far  as  future  cases 
are  concerned,  shall  be  abolished. 


It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  employee  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  accident,  and,  in  case  of  death,  the  duty  of  one  or 
more  of  his  dependents,  to  give  notice  of  the  accident,  with 
the  particulars  thereof,  to  the  employer.  Provision  is  made 
by  which  under  certain  circumstances  the  giving  of  notice 
is  excused,  but  in  any  event  the  notice  must  be  given  within 
90  days:  except  that  where  the  injury  has  resulted  in  the 
absence  of  the  employee  from  work  for  at  least  two  days,  and 
within  such  period  of  30  days  the  employer  has  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  injury  or  death,  and  in  cases  where  the  death 
results  within  24  hours  from  the  accident,  notice  is  not 
required. 

After  the  expiration  of  14  days  from  the  injury  it  is  made 
lawful  for  the  employer  and  employee  to  settle  by  agreement, 
according  to  the  limitations  of  the  act,  the  compensation  due. 
This  agreement  is  to  be  in  writing  and  is  subject  to  subsequent 
modification  by  the  parties. 

It  is  made  competent  for  the  employer  and  his  employees 
to  organize  and  constitute  arbitration  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  disputes  and  awarding  compensation  under 
the  law.  The  powers  of  this  committee  may  be  invoked  by 
either  party  upon  written  request  consented  to  in  writing 
by  the  other  party.  The  award  of  the  committee  is  made  final, 
except  that  it  is  subject  to  review  within  a  period  of  two 
years  by  the  adjuster. 

Adjusters  and  Appeals. 

The  United  States  district  court  in  each  district,  within  30 
days  after  the  act  takes  effect,  is  directed  to  appoint  a  com- 
petent person  to  be  known  as  adjuster  of  accident  compensa- 
tion, and  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
adjusters  as  required.  Each  adjuster  is  to  receive  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  $1,800  nor  more  than  $3,000  per  annum,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government,  the  amount  within  these  limits  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Each  adjuster  is  to  have  jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  under 
the  act  within  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed,  except  in 
certain  specified  contingencies. 

In  default  of  agreement  or  settlement  by  the  arbitration 
committee  either  party  may  institute  proceedings  before  the 
adjuster  for  the  settlement  of  the  claim  by  petition  setting 
forth  in  ordinary  language  the  facts,  to  which  petition  the 
defendant  may  answer,  including  in  such  answer  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact.  Provision  is  made  for  a  jury  trial  upon 
demand,  and  also  for  appeals  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals 
and  to  the  Supreme  Courts  as  now  provided  by  law  in  other 
cases. 

Schedules  of  Compensation. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  compensation  the  monthly  wages 
of  the  employee  are  deemed  to  be  26  times  his  established 
day's  pay,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  considered  to  be  more 
than  $100  or  less  than  $50  a  month;  except  that  where  the 
monthly  wages  of  the  employee  are  less  than  $25  per  month, 
payment  for  the  first  24  months  of  disability  shall  not  exceed 
the  full  amount  of  the  monthly  wages.  All  compensation 
under  the  act  is  to  be  paid  monthly  unless  commuted  to  a 
lump  sum. 
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Deatli  Beiiefils. 

In  case  death  results  from  the  injury,  monthly  payments 
are  to  be  made  for  a  period  of  eight  years  to  the  following 
dependents: 

For  a  widow  alone,  40  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  wages. 

For  a  widow  and  any  child  under  the  age  of  16,  or  depen- 
dent child  over  the  age  of  16,  50  per  cent. 

If  no  widow,  hut  any  child  under  the  age  of  16,  or  dependent 
child  over  the  age  of  16,  if  one  such  child,  25  per  cent;  if 
more  than  one,  10  per  cent,  for  each  additional  child,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  50  per  cent,  for  all. 

If  the  number  of  children  subsequently  be  reduced  to  less 
than  four  the  payments  are  to  be  correspondingly  diminished. 

In  the  event  of  the  widow's  death  or  remarriage  before  the 
expiration  of  the  eight  years,  payments  are  to  be  continued 
to  the  children,  if  any,  for  the  unexpired  period. 

If  no  widow  or  children,  15  per  cent  to  the  parents,  if 
partially  dependent;  if  wholly  dependent,  25  per  cent,  if  only 
one;  and  40  per  cent,  if  both  parents  are  dependent. 

In  case  there  be  none  of  the  foregoing  dependents,  provision 
is  made  for  payments  to  any  brother,  sister,  grandparent,  or 
grandchild,  who  may  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  deceased, 
and  smaller  payments  in  case  of  partial  dependency. 

In  case  the  deceased  leave  a  widow  or  child  not  resident 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  there  is  to  be  paid  a  lump 
sum  equal  to  one  year's  wages  of  the  deceased,  and  no  com- 
pensation to  any  other  non-resident  dependent. 

In  case  no  dependents  are  left  provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  of  burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $150  and  for  a 
contribution  toward  the  burial  expenses  of  $75  where  the 


monthly  payments  to  the  dependents  are  not  more  than  $1.^> 
per  month. 

Payments  are  to  cease  upon  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the 
dependents,  or  in  the  case  of  a  child,  at  the  age  of  16,  unless 
a  child  over  that  age  is  dependent. 

Personal  Injury  Compensation. 

Where  permanent  total  disability  results,  as,  for  example, 
the  loss  of  both  legs,  both  arms,  etc.,  the  injured  employee  is 
to  be  paid  50  per  cent,  of  his  monthly  wages  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life;  in  case  of  temporary  total  disability,  50 
per  cent,  during  the  continuance  of  the  disability. 

In  case  of  permanent  partial  disability,  particular  injuries 
are  specified,  and  it  is  provided  that  payments  shall  be  made 
for  the  various  periods  of  time  proportionate  to  the  injury; 
for  example,  for  the  loss  of  an  arm,  payments  are  to  continue 
for  72  months;  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  6'8  months;  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  30  months;  for  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  13  months,  and  so  on. 

Part  of  Cost  of  Transportation. 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  burden 
of  payments  for  personal  injuries  shall  be  considered  as  an 
element  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  directed  to  recognize  and  give  effect 
to  this  policy. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  every  employer  to  make  reports  of 
accidents,  payments,  and  operations  under  the  law  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  such  detail  as  that  com- 
mission may  require.  Such  report  is  to  be  filed  and  the 
general  results  thereof  published. 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  EMPLOYEES  FROM  INJURY 

By  R.  H.  Newbern 

Superintendent  of  tlie  Insurance  Department  of  ttie  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

After  Observing  Conditions  for  Many  Years,  He  Tells  How  His  Company 
Tries  to  Prevent  Accidents.  Guards  for  3,780  Machines  Only  Cost  $40,000, 
and  Ensured  Safety  to  50,000  Men.   Still  Room  For  Great  Improvements. 


WHILE  the  management  of  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  has  ever  been  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  its 
employees  in  a  broad  humanitarian  way,  the  active 
work  of  safeguarding  their  lives  and  limbs,  especially  in 
shops  and  shop  yards,  may  be  said  to  be  due  first  to  the 
issue  of  some  books  by  several  of  the  large  Liability  Insur- 
ance Companies,  calling  attention  to  various  safeguards  which 
could  be  applied  to  machinery. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  were  deficient  in  this 
respect,  it  was  considered  wise  to  employ  experts  of  the 
Travellers'  Insurance  Company  to  make  a  report  on  two  of 
the  larger  shops,  one  old  and  one  new,  it  being  thought  that 
an  outside  impartial  inspection  would  show  the  true  condi- 
tions. The  result  was  such  that  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  inspection  to  include  twenty-eight  of  our  larger 
shops,  and  in  order  that  we  might  continue  the  work  on  our 
own  responsibility  a  Motive  Power  Inspector  was  detailed 
to  accompany  the  experts  of  the  Insurance  Company,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  end  of  four  months  of  active  inspec- 
tion work  the  Railroad  Comi)any  had  the  benefit  of  the  expe- 
rience and  the  information  to  enable  it  to  continue  the  work 
without  further  outside  assistance.  Those  inspections  were 
begun  in  the  Fall  of  1910,  and  up  to  the  present  time  sixty- 
six  shops  on  the  system  have  been  inspected,  employing 
over  50,000  men;    and  about  3,780  machines  and  tools  have 


been  safeguarded  at  comparatively  slight  expense,  the  cost 
being  estimated  at  about  $40,000.  Most  of  the  work  was  done 
at  the  shops,  and  standard  safeguards  have  been  devised 
wherever  possible.  The  cost  of  the  safeguards  has  been 
usually  taken  care  of  in  the  monthly  allowance  for  repairs 
to  machines  and  tools  without  asking  for  any  special  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Safety  Committees. 

One  of  the  features  in  the  inspection  reports  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Safety  Committees;  at  first  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  membership 
on  the  committee,  and  the  question  was  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  various  Oiperating  Officials  as  to  the  make-up  of  the- 
committees,  with  the  result  that  there  is  wide  diversity  in 
the  nature  of  occupation  of  those  committees.  As  a  rule  the 
chairman  has  not  been  lower  than  foreman  or  someone  in 
authority.  "While  the  terms  of  service  vary,  there  is  practi- 
cally unanimity  as  to  rotation  of  membership,  by  which  one 
member  of  each  committee  is  dropped  and  replaced  at  stated 
intervals,  usually  three  months,  thereby  insuring  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  will  be  experienced  and  familiar  with 
the  work  in  hand.  These  committees  report  quarterly,  and 
the  members  are  paid  full  time  and  expenses. 

The  Committee  reports  show  a  deep  interest  in  the  work^ 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Committee  was  to  pass  upoa 
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the  recommendations  made  by  the  Safety  Inspector,  which 
has  been  of  considerable  assistance  in  the  development  of 
additional  recommendations  of  their  own.  This  committee 
work  has  also  been  greatly  extended  to  cover  the  road  and 
yards,  and  the  reports  of  these  committees  show  excellent 
results. 

The  Reports. 

A  study  of  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  shows 
that  they  differ  considerably  in  the  character  of  recommenda- 
tions made  and  in  their  individuality,  and  while  the  recom- 
mendations of  some  committees  refer  chiefly  to  safety  fea- 
tures in  connection  with  train  movement,  others  consider  fea- 
tures of  a  mechanical  nature;  others  of  construction  and 
electrical  hazards.  This  has  suggested  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
changing committees  on  various  divisions,  which  will  result 
in  an  entirely  different  line  of  recommendations. 

Since  January  1st,  1911,  careful  records  have  been  made 
of  the  reports  of  accidents  in  shops,  and  the  serious  accidents 
show  the  marked  decrease  from  about  300  per  month  to 


slightly  over  100.  While  this  experience  is  gratifying  we 
feel  that  greater  results  can  be  accomplished,  especially  on 
the  road.  The  safeguarding  of  machinery  and  improvement 
of  shop  practices  may  be  considered  comparatively  easy,  but 
we  feel  that  the  ground  has  scarcely  been  scratched.  In  the 
shops,  after  everything  has  been  done  to  safeguard  the  ma- 
chinery, there  are  questions  of  sanitation,  lighting  and  im- 
provement in  work  surroundings  which  are  bound  to  result 
in  better  health  and  greater  efficiency.  On  the  road  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  safeguarding  employees  through  the 
elimination  of  what  have  heretofore  been  considered  ordinary 
risks,  such  as  covering  culverts,  increasing  clearances  and 
the  removal  of  obstructions  along  the  track  or  right-of-way,  as 
well  as  the  issuing  of  bulletins  giving  the  causes  of  accidents 
which  will  help  to  develop  the  safety  trend  of  mind. 

We  feel  that  while  much  has  been  accomplished,  there 
remains  still  more  to  be  done,  and  the  success  which  has  been 
reached  and  which  we  hope  to  achieve  is  and  will  be  due 
entirely  to  the  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
every  officer,  as  well  as  the  employees  as  a  body. 


WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    IN  GERMANY 

The  Report  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  of  Germany  Presents  Interest- 
ing Statistics  and  Information  Regarding  Industrial  Accidents  to  Employees. 


THE  Imperial  Insurance  Office  of  Germany  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  issuing  at  ten-year  intervals  special  studies  of 
the  principal  facts  regarding  the  accidents  compensated 
in  the  selected  year.  The  principal  purpose  of  these  studies  is 
to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  in  thg  medical,  rurgical,  and  other  treat- 
ment of  the  injured  workmen,  with  the  view  of  restoring 
the  largest  possible  measure  of  their  earning  capacity. 
The  national  compulsory  accident  insurance  system  of  Cer- 
many  includes  practically  all  the  manufacturing,  building, 
extractive,  and  transportation  industries  of  the  country; 
and  the  study  of  the  accidents  conipeJisated  under  the 
national  system  includes  nearly  all  of  tho  .-iccidents  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  employment  of  a  workman.  Having  at 
their  disposal  information  relating  to  accidents  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  experts  of  the  insurance 
office  have  been  enabled  to  present  the  salient  facts  regard- 
ing Industrial  accidents  in  a  manner  which  makes  the 
material  of  great  value  to  other  countries.  Under  the 
German  system  the  accident  insurance  is  administered  by 
mutual  associations  of  employers,  the  employers  in  each 
industry  being  organized  into  one  or  more  associations. 
These  administrative  organizations  are  used  in  the  studies 
of  accidents  as  the  basis  of  classifying  the  industries  of  the 
country  into  industrial  groups. 

What  Employers'  Associations  Do. 

The  employers'  mutual  accident  insurance  organizations 
make  provision  only  for  those  accidents  which  result  in 
death  or  in  disability  lasting  longer  than  thirteen  weeks. 
Another  series  of  organizations,  the  sickness  insurance 
funds,  makes  provision  for  accidents  causing  disability  of 
less  than  thirteen  weeks.  The  employers'  mtitual  accident 
associations  defray  the  cost  of  the  accident  insurance  by 
means  of  assessments  based  on  the  amount  of  their  pay- 
rolls, modified  by  a  system  of  risk  rating  based  on  the 
number  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  various  plants;  it  is 
directly  to  the  financial  interest  of  each  employer  to  adopt 
all  possible  means  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  since 
compensation  is  paid  to  the  injured  workman  in  the  form 


of  a  pension  during  disability,  any  betterment  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  injured  workman  which  would  improve  his 
earning  capacity  thereby  reduces  the  financial  burden  on 
the  employers.  These  facts,  in  addition  to  humanitarian 
considerations,  have  led  the  employers'  association  to  make 
heavy  e\|jenditures  in  the  enforcement  of  preventive  meas- 
ures and  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  injured  workman. 
Thus  in  1S97  the  exijenditures  for  medical  treatment  were 
.?237,7  47,  and  in  1907  they  had  increased  to  $505,250;  for 
the  enforcement  of  preventive  measures  expenditures  in 
1897  were  $230,709,  and  in  1907  were  $355,400.  The 
totai  number  of  establishments  subject  to  the  insurance  in 
the  yeai  1907  was  i)73,095;  but  this  number  does  not 
include  establishments  conducted  by  public  authorities,  or 
those  whose  insurance  was  conducted  by  the  subsidiary 
institutes.  The  number  of  i)er9ons  subject  to  the  insurance 
in  1  907  was  9,879,016.  Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  by 
the  reports  are  most  valuable  as  showing  German  experi- 
ence. It  is  found  that  in  the  period  1  897  to  1  907  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  rate  for  accidents  causing  death: 
a  decrease  in  the  rate  for  aceidants  causing  total  permanent 
disability,  and  also  for  accidents  causing  partial  permanent 
disability;  while  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
rate  for  accidents  causing  temporary  disabilit/  lasting  longer 
than  thirteen  weeks. 

Arranged  in  order,  the  lowest  coming  first,  the  following 
ten  industry  groups  show  the  lowest  accident  rates: 
Tobacco,  clothing,  textiles,  printing,  pottery,  paper,  glass, 
railways  (private),  chimney  sweeping,  and  marine  naviga- 
tion. The  accident  rate  for  males  is  higher  than  the  rate 
for  females.  Injuries  to  workmen  occur  with  some  unifoTm- 
ity  throughout  the  various  months  of  the  year,  with  a 
slightly  higher  rate  in  October.  Workmen  are  injured  more 
frequently  on  Monday  forenoon  and  on  Saiturday  afternoon 
than  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  They  are  injured  more 
frequently  in  the  latter  part  of  che  forenoon  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon  than  during  the  resit  of  the  day. 
Of  those  injured,  about  5  per  cent,  were  injured  during  the 
first  hour  that  they  were  at  work,  8.6  per  cent,  were  injured 
during  the  second  hour,  9.2  per  cent,  during  the  third 
hour,  11.3  per  cent,  during  the  fourth  hour,  12.2  per  cent. 
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during  the  fifth  hour,  the  highest  foa-  the  day;  for  th.e  rest  of 
the  working  day  the  percentage  is  irregular.  Injuries  are 
most  frequently  by  fractures,  contusions,  etc.,  and  these 
injuries  occur  most  frequently  to  the  arms  and  legs.  Work- 
men are  injured  most  frequently  if  they  have  been  employed 
in  an  establishment  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  and  they 
are  injured  most  frequently  if  they  have  been  employed  in 
an  occupation  for  but  a  short  period  of  time.  WoTkmen 
are  injured  most  frequently  by  working  machinery  (presses, 
lathes,  looms,  etc.).  The  five  most  frequent  causes  of  injury 
are:  First,  working  machinery;  second,  collapse,  fall,  etc., 
of  materials;  third,  loading,  unloading,  etc.;  fourth,  falls, 
falling  from  ladders,  stairs,  etc.;  and,  fifth,  railway  opera- 
tion. Fatal  injuries  most  frequently  occur  from  the  col- 
lapse, fall,  etc.,  of  materials.  The  five  most  frequent  causes 
of  fatal  injury  are:  First,  coillapse,  fall,  etc.,  of  materials; 
second,  railwas'  operation;  third,  falls,  falling  from  ladders, 
stairs,  etc.;  fourth,  infiammable,  hot,  or  corrosive  sub- 
stances, etc.;  and  fifth,  teaming,  hauling,  draying,  etc.  Of 
the  injured  workmen  sustaining  serious  injuries,  50  per 
cent,  were  still  disabled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  the 
end  of  five  ye^rs.  There  is  much,  more  in  these  special 
studies  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  of  Germany  to 
interest  all  the  employers  of  labor  and  all  the  employed; 
and  they  have  furnished  the  material  by  which,  the  British 
and  other  governments  have  been  largely  guided  in  institut- 
ing systems  of  general  insurance. — The  Witness. 


DEPENDENCE  ON  IMPORTED  FOODSTUFFS. 

In  his  report  to  ith'e  Secretary  of  State,  the  Governon'  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica  istates  that  it  centainly  is  "an  labsurdity 
anid  is  strongly  significant  of  tihe  baokward  icondltion^  af  the 
elemientary  arts  of  agriculitnire  among  the  155,00'0  land'ed  piro- 
iprietoirs  of  the  island,  that  in  a  oountry  ihaving  no  miaimufac- 
turing  population  anid  admirabily  adapted  to  the  maintenance 
oif  cattle,  goats,  pigs  and  other  sbook,  and  the  production  of 

oil  bearing  plants  and  trees,  tJhat  oondiensed  milk  

buitteir  and  substitutes,  cheese  an^l  cuUiiary  oilS'  to  the  value  of 
niearly  £10fl>,0'OiO  should  appear  among  the  imports."  This  island 
thierefore  lOffe-rs  at  tJhe  present  miomienit  a  good  marloet  for 
Canadian  dairy  products,  anid  the  position  may  rather  tend 
to  imiprove  than  decline,  as  there  is  smajll  litoeliihood  of  any 
advance  being  made  in  stock  raising  for  dairy  purposes  in  the 
near  future. — Trade  and  Commerce  Reports. 


STRIKES  DURING  JANUARY,  1912. 

According  to  the  record  maintained  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  January  was  a  favorable  month  from  the  standpoint 
of  industrial  unrest.  There  were  nine  disputes  in  existence, 
but  none  of  them  were  of  serious  consequence.  About  1,100 
employees  and  twenty  firms  altogether  were  involved  in  these 
disputes.  The  loss  in  time  was  reckoned  at  about  13,000 
working  days,  this  being  less  than  half  the  number  of  working 
days  lost  from  a  like  cause  in  January,  1911,  and  less  than  a 
third  of  the  number  of  days  lost  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  most  important  dispute  was  a  lock-out  of  plasterers  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Seven  of  the  nine  disputes  had  been  settled, 
leaving  only  two  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
namely,  a  strike  of  pulpmill  hands  at  iSt.  George,  N.B.,  and 
the  lock-out  of  plasterers  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  above  mentioned. 
The  latter,  however,  had  since  terminated. 


COST  ACCOUNTANT. 

With  wide  experience  installing  systems  in  different  industries, 
open  for  engagements.  Address,  A.  B.  C,  care  Industkial 
Canada,  Toronto. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT. 

That  Prince  Rupert  must  be  a  great  shipping  centre  goes 
without  saying,  for  it  lies  five  hundred  miles  nearer  the  ports 
of  Japan  and  the  East  than  any  of  its  rivals  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and,  though  it  is  hundreds  of  miles  farther  north  than 
any  other  Canadian  port,  its  climate  is  so  tempered  by  the 
warm  Japan  current  that  there  is  good  and  easy  access  to  it 
all  the  year  round,  with  no  possible  danger  from  ice.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  little  farther  north  than  Liverpool. 

The  harbor  is  of  great  depth  to  the  very  shore;  at  the 
Grand  Trunk  wharves,  for  instance,  even  at  the  lowest  of 
ebb  tides,  the  water  is  never  shallower  than  twenty-six  feet. 
Huge  vessels  can  therefore  tie  up  close  alongside  the  shore. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Wilson, 

Elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Fort  William.  Ont.    He  is  the 
youngest  man  in  Canada  holding  such  a  position. 


a  great  advantage  on  the  whole,  though  I  was  told  that  the 
sudden  depth  makes  the  construction  of  wharves  difficult. — 
Emily  P.  Weaver,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  February. 


«  5000  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA  "  FOR  1912. 

The  1912  Edition  of  that  popular  and  indispensable  book- 
let, "  5000  Facts  about  Canada,"  compiled  by  Frank  Yeigh,  the 
widely-known  writer  and  lecturer,  and  author  of  "  Through 
the  Heart  of  Canada,"  is  now  out  and  is  replete  with  new 
matter,  including  an  outline  map  of  Canada,  a  calendar  and 
the  new  Census  figures. 


A  new  firm  to  be  known  as  Differential  Axles,  Limited, 
capitalized  at  $2,000,000,  is  announced  in  the  Ontario  Gazette. 
The  head  office  of  the  firm  is  to  be  in  Toronto,  and  it  is  likely 
that  a  large  factory  will  be  built  there.  The  firm  will  manu- 
facture general  traffic  and  conveyance  equipments  of  all  kinds 
for  steam  and  electric  railways. 
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CHANGES    IN    FREIGHT   RATES   DURING  FEB. 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
During  month  of  February,  1912. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  the  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway 
Commission  ;  the  second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.  R.  C.  R.  R.  No.  Effective. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Jan.  21,  '12 


Sup.  5 
B  2141 

Sup.  5 

E  537 


E  2279 
Cancels 
E  2204 
Sup.  30 
B  2124 

Sup.  2 
E  2250 


E  2282 
Cancels 
E  2224 
Sup.  15 

E  190O 


Sup.  6 
E  1286 


Sup.  31 
E  2124 

Sup.  23 
B  2124 

Sup.  16 
E  1900 

Sup.  3 
E  2250 

Sup.  3 
E  2148 


Sup.  7 
E  1666 


Sup.  32 
E  2124 

Sup.  3 
E  2189 


Sup.  6 


Sup.  5 
E  1737 

Sup.  5 

E  257 


Jan.  23,  '12 


E  1878         Feb.  17,  '12 

Cancels 

E  1800 

Sup.  30  Various  dates 
E  1720 


Sup.  2 
E  1848 


E  1881 
Cancel;; 
E  1820 
Sup.  15 
E  1490 


Feb.  21,  '12 


Feb.  26,  '12 


Feb.    7,  '12 


Sup.  6  Jan.  29,  '12 
B  868 


Sup.  31  Feb.  28,  '12 
E  1720 

Sup.  23  Various  dates 
E  1720 

Sup.  16  Feb.  12,  '12 
E  1490 

Sup.  3  Mch.  11,  '12 
E  1848 

Sup.  3  Mch.  14,  '12 

E  1744 


Sup.  7  Mch.  11,  '12 

E  1253 


Sup.  32  Various  dates 
E  1720 

Sup.  o  Mch.  11,  '12 
E  1785 


Sup.  6  Feb.    9,  '12 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Feb.  15,  '12 


1846 
Cancels 
1773 


9065 
Cancels 
883'6 


Description. 


Reshipping  and  stop- 
over arrangements 
at  CP.  stations. 

M  e  ta  II  i  c  Shingles 
and  siding  from 
Gait,  Preston  and 
Toronto  to  various 
stations. 

Warehouse  storage 
charges  at  C.  P. 
stations. 

Commodities  be- 
tween C.  P.  sta- 
tions. 

Local  switching 
and  inter-switch- 
ing at  C.  P.  sta- 
tions. 

Woodpulp  Board.  Ot- 
tawa and  Hull  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Paper  Commodities 
from  CP.  stations 
on  C.P.R.  to  sta- 
tions on  C.P.R. 
and  connecting 
lines. 

Chemicals,  Paints, 
etc.,  from  Mont- 
real to  points  west 
on  C.P.R.  and  con- 
necting lines. 

Commodities  be- 
tween CP.  sta- 
tions. 

Commodities  be- 
tween C.P.R.  sta- 
tions. 

Paper  Commodities 
between  C.  P.  R. 
stations. 

Switching  and  inter- 
switching  at  C.  P. 
stations. 

Commodities  from 
C.  P.  stations  to 
points  in  Eastern 
U.  S. 

Commodities  C.  P. 
stations  to  Boston 
and  Mystic  Wharf 
Mass.,  for  export. 

Commodities  be- 
tween C.  P.  R.  sta- 
tions. 

Commodities  from 
C.  P.  stations  to 
ISt.  .lohn,  W.  St. 
John  and  Halifax 
for  export. 

Reshinping,  ston-over 
and  special  ar- 
rangements at  CP. 
stations. 


Class  and  commodi- 
ty rates  from  M.C 
stations  in  the  U. 
S.  to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 


C.  R.  C.  R.  R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  10 
E  1880 


II' 

Sup.  23 
E  1686 

Sup  4 
E  2431 

Sup.  28 
E  2020 

Sup.  1 
E  2475 


Sup.  5 
E  2431 


Sup.  24 
E  1686 
Sup.  40 
E  2352 


Sup.  7 
E  1432 
Sup.  1 
E  2471 


Sup.  1 
E  2477 


Sup.  10 
C.  P.  53 


Effective. 


Feb.  17,  '12 


"Sup.  23  Jan.  19,  '12 
S  71 


Sup.  4 
CU.  63 


Mch.   1,  '12 


Sup.  28  Feb.  15,  '12 
C.  P.  57 


Sup.  1 
J.  6 


Sup.  5 
CU.  63 


Sup.  24 
S.  71 
Sup.  40 
CY.  20 


Sup.  7 
CA.  66 
Sup.  1 
V.  24 


Sup.  1 
V.  35 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


JJ  44 
Cancels 
JJ  41 


JJ  43 
Cancels 
JJ  14 

Sup.  6 
G.O.  301 


Sup.  5 
F.  42 


400 

Cancels 
392 


Illinois  Central  R.R. 


Mch.  11,  '12 

Mch.  1,  '12 

Feb.  3,  '12 
Feb.  5,  '12 

Jan.  29,  '12 
Mch.   2,  '12 

Mch.    2,  '12 


Feb.  15,  '12 


Feb.  15,  '12 


Feb.  15,  '12 


Feb.  23,  '12 


Mch.  2,  '12 


Sup.  7 
A  123 


Sup.  7 
1769-D 


Mch.  4,  '12 


Paper  C.  L.  from 
Ottawa,  K  i  n  s  e  y 
and  Windsor  Mills 
to  points  in  the  U. 
S. 

Switching  from  Ele- 
vator B  to  Eleva- 
tor C  at  Montreal. 

Commodities  from  G. 
T.  stations  t  o 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Paper  C.  L.  from 
'Trenton  to  Delhi 
and  Simcoe,  Ont. 

Class  rates  from  M- 
C.  stations.  For 
rates  see  M.  C.  tar- 
iff, C  R.  C.  1414, 
G.  F.  D.  No.  7916. 

Commodities  from 
G.T.R.  and  con- 
necting line  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
the  U.  S. 

Switching  charges 
at  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Sugar  L.  C.  L.  be- 
tween G.  T.  sta- 
tions and  to  and 
from  connecting 
lines,  fourth  class 
rates. 

Rates  on  rope  res- 
tored. 

Classes  G.  T.  sta- 
tions south  of  the 
iSt.  Lawrence  river 
to  points  in  the 
U.iS. 

Classes  from  G.  T. 
stations  north  and 
west  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  to 
points  in  tne  U.S. 


Iron  and  Steel  ar- 
ticles from  B.  R. 
tions  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Machinery  CL.  P.R. 
R.  stations  to  Vic- 
toria Mine  and 
Welland,  Ont. 

Commodities  P.R.R. 
stations  to  points 
on  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

Classes  and  Com- 
modities Penn.  Co. 
stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Castings,  Brass, 
Bronze,  Iron  and 
Steel,  Penn.  sta- 
tions to  Bridge- 
burg,  Ont. 


Commodities  from 
III.  Cent,  points  to 
stations  in  Canada 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enqmry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numiers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


224.  Apples. — A  Lancashire  firm  wants  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  shippers. 

225.  Ash  Oars. — A  London,  England  firm  wishes  to  get  the 

prices  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ash  oars  who  are 
able  to  do  an  export  business. 

226.  Butter  aiul  Cheese. — A  Birmingham  firm  asks  for  quota- 
tions on  butter  and  cheese. 

.227.    Canned  Pears  and  Peaches. — A  Havana  firm  enquires 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  pears  and  peaches. 

228.  Caraway  Seed  Oil. — An  Amsterdam  concern  asks  for 
prices  of  Canadian  manufacturers  on  Caraway  seed  oil. 

529.  Cider. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  on  good  Canadian  cider. 

.230.  Cheese. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations 
on  Canadian  cheese. 

531.  Cod  Fish. — Canadian  exporters  of  cod  fish  should  corres- 
pond with  a  Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants. 

232.  Dried  Fish. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  shippers  of  dried  fish. 

-233.  Eggs. — A  Cardiff  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  on 
Canadian  eggs. 

234.  Fish. — A  Liverpool  firm  wants  to  hear  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  dried  and  pickled  fish. 

535.  Flour. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour. 

536.  Food-stuff. — A  Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants 

would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  food- 
stuff. 

537.  Fruit. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  receive  consign- 

ments of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  , 

538.  Handles. — A  London  manufacturing  firm  seeks  supplies 

of  special  wood  handles,  used  in  the  production  of 
baby  carriages. 

239.  Lumber  Vessel. — A  Newfoundland  lumber  firm  wishes  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  parties  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  wishing  to  dispose  of  a  schooner 
of  120  to  150  tons. 

540.  Maize. — A  Birmingham  confectioner  wishes  to  purchase 
maize  in  Canada. 

241.  Maple  rollers  for  mangles  and  wringers. — ^A  firm  in 

Norrkoping,  Sweden  states  that  they  are  in  the  market 
for  supplies  of  maple  rollers  for  mangles  and  wringers. 

242.  Milk  Bottle  Caps. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  obtain  sup- 

plies of  cardboard  milk  bottle  caps  from  Canada. 


243.  Newspaper. — A  leading  importer  of  newspaper  in  Havana 

wishes  to  establish  connections  with  first  class  Can- 
adian manufacturers. 

244.  Oak  Spokes. — A  Manchester  firm  desires  prices  and  di- 
mensions of  oak  spokes  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
only. 

245.  Oats. — Canadian  exporters  of  oats  should  communicate 
with  a  Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants. 

246.  Paper. — A  London,  England  firm  would  like  to  get  quota- 

tions from  Canadian  paper  mills. 

247.  Printing  Paper. — A  large  Havana  firm  enquires  for  Can- 
adian manufacturers  of  printing  paper  of  all  kinds. 

248.  Roller  Ball  Bearing  Skates. — A  Calcutta  firm  wishes  to  get 

in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  roller  ball 
bearing  skates. 

249.  Sardines. — A  Birmingham  merchant  enquires  for  Can- 
adian sardines. 

250.  Sawdust. — A  Welsh  firm  wishes  to  buy  sawdust  from  Can- 

adian lumbermen. 

251.  White  Wood  Dowels. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  like  to 
receive  quotations  on  white  wood  dowels. 

252.  Wooden  Chairs. — A  firm  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
wooden  chairs,  who  would  like  to  export  to  their 
market. 

253.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  Cuban  importer  wishes    to  buy 

large  quantities  of  wrapping  paper. 

254.  Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes. — A  large  Cuban  firm 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
writing  paper  and  envelopes. 


AGENCIES. 

1.  A  Belgian  firm  has  an  agent  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  up  with  manufacturers  and  others  anxious 
to  do  an  export  trade  to  that  country. 

2.  A  Havana  firm  is  in  a  position  to  sell  beans  and  green 
peas  on  commission. 

3.  A  Havana  firm  of  brokers  are  in  a  position  to  sell  wrap- 
ping and  newspaper  on  commission. 

4.  A  broker  in  Havana  would  like  to  correspond  with  Can- 
adian exporters  of  potatoes. 

5.  A  commission  merchant  in  Havana  is  in  a  position  to 
sell  beans  on  commission. 

6.  A  Birmingham  commission  agent  can  handle  Canadian 
condensed  milk  to  advantage. 

7.  A  firm  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  will  act  as  agents  for 
Canadian  firms  desiring  to  find  a  market  in  Belgium 
for  grains,  oils,  greases,  etc. 

8.  A  Chester  firm  would  act  as  agents  for  a  produce  ex- 
porter, not  already  represented  in  Chester. 

9.  A  business  man  in  Sydney,  Australia,  would  be  glad  to 
act  as  Manufacturers'  Agent  for  Canadian  firms. 
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Offers  to  MANUFACTURERS 
CAPITALISTS,  FINANCIERS 

A COMBINATION  of  Greater  Economic  and  Advantageous  Facil- 
ities for  the  Location  of  Industries  than  Any  Other  Place  in 
Canada. 


OTTAWA  industries  employ  16,500  people :  enjoy  the  CHEAPEST  POWER  in  Canada ;  most 
economic  and  convenient  supply  of  RAW  MATERIALS  for  many  lines  of  manufacture  ;  Efficient  and 
Contented  CHEAP  LABOR,  especially  female  help  ;  RAIL  AND  WATER  TRANSPORTATION  ; 
ADVANTAGEOUS  FREIGHT  RATES  in  some  cases;  SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  HAUL  to 
the  markets  of  the  great  west  and  have  a  market  of  more  than  FOUR  MILLION  people  within  300 
miles.  Ask  for  Illustrated  Booklets,  Maps  and  Full  Information  ivhich  ivill  be  furnished 
promptly  and  ivith  pleasure,  by 

HERBERT  W.  BAKER,  Commi  ssioner.  Publicity  and  Industrial  Bureau, 

Dept.  M2.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


Findilay  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  extend  their  plant  at  Carleton 
Place,  Ont. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Samwell  is  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
a  tube  mill  at  Fort  William,  Ont. 


Brown,  Boggs  and  Company  will  build  a  machine  plant, 
costing  $200,000,  in  Hianiilton,  Ont. 

The  Brandon  Construction  Company  will  open  a  wood- 
working factory  at  Brandon,  Man. 

The  Dominion  Bridge  Co  are  establishing  a  plant  in  Cal- 
gary which  will  employ  500  hands. 

Nicholson  and  Bain,  Commission  Agents,  aie  erecting  a 
warehouse,  costing  $100;0'00,  in  Calgary. 

Frederick  iStearns  and  Company,  Windsor,  Ont.,  are  build- 
in.g  a  $.25,000  addition  to  their  laboratory. 

The  Berlin  Trunk  and  Bag  Comp'any  are  considering  the 
erection  of  .a  new  factory  at  Berlin,  Ont. 

Messrs.  Marsh  and  Henthorn  contemplate  the  erection  o( 
new  foundry  and  machine  shops  at  Belleville,  Ont. 

A  new  hotel,  costing  $150,0'00,  will  be  erected  in  Brock- 
ville,  Ont.  Those  said  to  be  interested  are  Messrs.  C.  W. 
MacLean,  A.  C.  Hardy,  W.  H.  Comstock  and  H,  Brown. 

The  Chatham  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company,  Chatham, 
Ont,  will  build  an  $8,00'0  addition  to  their  engine  room. 

Mr.  E.  Agur,  Supt.  Canadian  Milk  Products,  Limited, 
Brownville,  Ont.,  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
factory  at  Belmont,  Ont. 

Mr.  Walter  Dean,  manufacturer  of  launches,  canoes  and 
hoats,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  established  a  branch  at  the  foot  of 
York  Street.    His  factory  will  remain  at  iSunnyside. 

The  Dominion  Sugar  Co.,  Limited,  of  Wallaceburg,  of 
which  D.  A.  Gordon,  M.P.,  is  President,  are  going  to  locate 
a  branch  factory  in  Calgary  to  make  beet  root  sugar. 

,  Mr.  H.  Dupuis,  of  the  Fleming,  Dupuis  'Supply  Company, 
Chaudiere,  is  interested  in  the  proposed  erection  of  cement 
works,  costing  $1,000, OOO,  on  the  outskirts  of  Hull,  Que. 


4000  feet 

more  or  less  1  in.  Pipe  Coils,  7  ft.  high 
by  6  ft.  wide,  with  cast  iron  bore,  must 
be  in  good  shape. 


JAMES  LOCHRIE 
1411  Bloor  Street  W.       -      -  Toronto 


The  Best  Ventilator 
We  Know  of  is  the 
"  H  ALITUS  " 


THAT  IS  WHY  WE  MAKE  IT 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  Catalogue, 
which   gives    full  information. 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

TORONTO,  ONT.    WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
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New  Zealand  Shipping 

Company,  L  imited 

CANADA 
:  TO  : 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 


Regular  monthSy  sailings  from  Montreal  in 
summer  and  from  St.  John  in  winter.  Calling 
at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  (Australia),  Auck= 
land,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin  (New 
Zealand).    Sailings  15th  of  each  month. 

Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  all  points  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  other 
is  ands  of  Oceania. 

Marine  Insurance  effected  at  rates  equal  to 
those  given  from  New  York. 

First  class  passenger  accommodation. 
For  rates  and  other  information  apply  to 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co. 

LIMITED 

£9  St.  Peter  St.       -  Montreal 
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The  C.P.R.  is  building  a  hotel  in  Calgary. 

Messrs.  iShelly  propose  to  erect  a  business  block  in  Calgary, 
Alta. 

The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  will  erect  a  warehouse  in 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Mr.  Geo.  Brown  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  $200,000 
hotel  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mr.  E.  Rechnitzer  is  preparing  to  build  a  $50,000  pork 
packing  plant  in  London,  Ont. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard  is  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  $250,000 
business  block  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  London  Gas  and  Power  Company  are  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  foundry  in  London,  Ont. 

The  Dominion  Canners,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  are  pre- 
paring to  erect  a  $50,000  factory  at  Forest,  Ont. 

Tenders  will  be  called  for  office  and  warehouse  for  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  of  Peterboro. 

Messrs,  Ernest  Beauport  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  preparing  to 
establish  a  sand-lime  brick  plant  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  C  P.R.  are  preparing  for  the  construction  of  a  six- 
track  repair  shop,  costing  $250,000,  at  North  Bay,  Ont. 

The  Edmonton  Brewing  and  Malting  Company,  Ltd.,  are 
erecting  a  brewery  costing  $250,000,  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Coquitlam  Land  Ho-lding  and  Development  Company 
are  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  $200,000  hotel  in  Coquit- 
lam, B.C. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macintosh  and  Co.,  have  secured  control  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Knitting  Mills  at  Eureka,  N.S.,  and  will  enlarge 
the  plant. 

A  company  known  as  the  Consolidated  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  capital  $5,000,000,  is  being  incorporated  at  Frederic- 
ton,  N.B.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  paper. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Knitting  Co.,  of  Eureka,  N.S.,  passed  into 
the  control  of  J.  C.  Macintosh  and  Company,  Halifax.  The 
plant  will  be  enlarged  with  $25,000  worth  of  new  knitting 
machinery.  Power  will  be  generated  by  water  from  the  East 
River,  near  the  mill. 


The  Wm.  Xeilson  Company  are  building  an  addition  to 
their  chocolate  factory  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Pittsiburgh  branch  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany has  moved  to  larger  quarters. 

The  Toledo  Computing  Scale  Company  are  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  factory  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  store  and  office  building, 
costing  $450,000,  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  for  H.  Birks  and  .Son, 
jewellers,  Montreal. 

Mr.  A  Durocher  has  purchased  the  Tecumseh  Canning 
Company,  of  Tecumseh,  Ont.,  and  will  enlarge  the  plant  by 
installing  new  machinery. 


ONTARIO    &    NORTH-WEST  BRANCH 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 

FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Manager,  8  Richmond  St.  E.,  Toronto 


of  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 


Steel  Sash 

Hyrib  Rib  Bars 

Rib  Metal 

Concrete  Finishes 

Waterproofing- 
Paste 


TRUSSED 
CONCRETE 
STEEL  CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited 


Head  Office  and 
Works : 

Walkerville,  Ont 

BRANCHES 
EVERYWHERE 


When  YOU  Need 


We  have  a  most  up-to-date  galvanizing  plant 
at  our  factory  in  Toronto.  It  is  in  operation  all 
the  time. 


GALVANIZING 


HOT  or  ELECTRIC 


PHONE  OR  WRITE 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co. 


Atlantic  and  Liberty  Ave's,  Toronto. 


LIMITED 


We  can  take  care  of  any  work  of  this  nature 
you  have  to  do. 

Send  your  work  to  us.  We  can  do  it  with- 
out delay.  Enroll  yourself  as  one  of  our 
customers  and  get  your  work  done  right. 
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^  PREMIER  GAS  ENGINES 

FORM  A  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND 
SATISFACTORY  POWER  PLANT 

/^UR  new  Canada  Gas  Producer  is  made  to  be  used 
with  such  fuel  as  is  easily  obtainable  in  the  Canadian 
Market,  and  combined  with  a  Premier  Gas  Engine  will 
develop  power  with  the  least  care  and  expense. 
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COMUTENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 

"Made  iii  Canada." 

IT  is  a  strange  siglit  to  see  a  Canadian  manufacturer 
throwing  up  his  English  hat  for  the  "Made  in 
Canada"  principle.  Behold  him  occasionally  in  debate, 
striding  on  to  the  platform  in  American  boots,  throwing 
aside  his  coat  of  Irish  frieze  and  his  French  gloves,  wavino- 
his  Scotch-tweed-encased  arms,  refreshing  his  dry  throat 
with  water  from  a  Belgian  glass,  and  timing  his  impas- 
sioned plea  for  the  support  of  home  industries  by  a  foreign- 
cased  watch.  Is  this  man  a  consistent  economist  or  a  sar- 
torial mosaic?  His  advocacy  of  the  "Made  in  Canada" 
doctrine  is  as  convincing  as  a  bald-headed  barber's  testi- 


monial for  a  hair  restorer.  The  late  lamented  Sultan  of 
Turkey  compelled  his  cook  to  taste  each  dish  in  the  royal 
presence.  If  by  any  flight  of  imagination  the  Canadian 
public  may  be  likened  to  a  Sultan,  and  if,  by  a  greater 
flight  of  the  imagination,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  may 
be  likened  to  a  cook,  is  there  any  point  to  the  story  ? 


Boston  and  (lie  Trauscontinental. 

THE  manufacturers  of  Canada  would  like  to  ask  the 
following  questions  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hays,,  the 
American  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway: 

1.  Is  he  aware  that,  in  the  Transcontinental  Eailway 
Bill,  Chapter  91,  1903,  and  in  the  agreement  made  on  July 
3!)th,  1903,  between  His  Majesty  and  Sir  Charles  Eivers- 
W'ilson  and  other  representatives  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  it  is 
laid  down  that  the  Transcontinental  shall  be  "  constructed 
and  operated  as  a  common  railway  highway  across  the 
Dominion  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  wholly  within  Cana- 
dian territory  "  ? 

2.  Is  he  aware  that  the  Dominion  Government  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  railway  on  the  above  under- 
standing ? 

3.  Is  it  true  that,  in  August,  1911,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  Charles  M.  Hays,  Ezra  H.  Baker  and  others 
to  build  the  Southern  New  England  Eailroad? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  enlarg- 
ing and  extending  the  powers  of  the  above  company  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  build  a  line  into  Boston? 

5.  Is  the  Southern  New  England  Eailroad  to  connect  or 
to  assist  in  connecting  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  with  the 
port  of  Boston? 

6.  Does  Mr.  Hays  intend  to  make  Boston  the  real  east- 
ern terminal  of  the  Canadian  Transcontinental  while 
Moncton,  N.B.  remains  the  nominal  terminal? 

7.  Is  it  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hays  to  place  the  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  in  touch  with  the  Canadian 
market  by  giving  them  a  direct  rail  connection  ? 

8.  Is  it  true  that  the  Southern  New  England  Eailway 
will  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  Transcontinental  as  the 
section  now  being  built  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  Coast? 

9.  Has  he  seen  the  map  published  by  a  Boston  paper 
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showing  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  running 
direct  from  Boston  to  Montreal,  then  to  Scotia  Junction, 
then  to  Cochrane  and  then  to  Prince  Eupert? 

10.  Is  it  true  that  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Worcester  Board 
of  Trade  have  passed  reports  favoring  the  Grand  Trunk 
extension  to  Boston  on  the  ground  that  Canadian  ports 
cannot  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  great 
North- West? 

According  to  the  budget  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
total  expenditure  on  capital  account  for  the  Transcontin- 
ental, including  every  liability  for  interest,  etc.,  will  be 
$252,785,348.  The  wonderful  prosperity  of  Canada  has 
permitted  this  enormous  outlay  without  undue  strain  to 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Much  of  this  prosperity  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  Canadian  manufacturers  under  a 
protective  tariff.  Does  Mr.  Hays  intend  to  repay  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  by  making  Boston  the  ocean  ter- 
minal of  the  Transcontinental,  and  by  building  sidings 
to  New  England  factories,  so  that  they  may  ship  their 
products  cheaply  into  the  great  Canadian  market?  Are 
the  people  of  Canada  making  sacrifices  to  build  up  New 
England?  These  questions  have  been  simmering  a 
long  time.    Mr.  Hays  must  answer  them  soon. 


Is  Single  Tax  Responsible? 

'^^T^HIS  year  Vancouver  bu.ilding  permits  almost  war- 
X  rant  the  prediction  that  she  will  pass  both  Winni- 
peg and  Montreal  in  the  race  for  honors."  The  above 
statement  was  made  by  Walter  A.  Hillam"  in  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Magic  of  Single  Tax,"  which  was  published 
in  the  British  Columbia  Magazine,  April,  1911.  Mr. 
Hillam  attempted  to  "  convince  the  most  incredulous  that 
single  tax  in  Vancouver  has  encouraged  and  brought 
about  an  unprecedented  amount  of  activity  and  benefited 
all  classes,  from  the  wealthiest  capitalist  to  the  humblest 
home-builder."  His  prediction  regarding  Vancouver's 
building  permits  came  true.  In  1910,  the  value  of  build- 
ings represented  by  permits  in  the  four  leading  cities  of 
Canada  was  as  follows: 

City.  Value  of  Permits. 

Toronto  $21,127,783 

Montreal   15,815,859 

Winnipeg   15,106,450 

Vancouver   13,150,365 

In  1911,  Vancouver  moved  up  two  places,  as  indicated 
below : 

City.  Value  of  Permits. 

Toronto  $24,374,539 

Vancouver   17,652,642 

Winnipeg   17,550,400 

Montreal   15,715,859 

Is  single  tax  partly  responsible  for  this  growth,  and  if 
60,  to  what  degrep? 
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The  Trade  of  Norway. 

IN  addition  to  discovering  the  South  Pole,  the  little 
kingdom  of  Norway  is  indulging  in  other  activities. 
According  to  a  report  just  issued  by  Nils  Voll,  director  of 
the  trade  intelligence  bureau,  the  entire  foreign  trade  of 
Norway  has  risen  from  $122,121,000  in  1901  to  $188,- 
487,000  in  1910.  During  the  same  period  the  national 
exports  rose  from  $44,577,000  to  $78,111,000. 

"  Iron  and  steel  will,"  says  the  report,  "  become  again 
Norwegian  export  Avares  of  importance.  Much  is  expected 
from  the  electric  iron  and  steel  works  now  being  opened  at 
various  places  in  the  country.  The  canning  business  has 
of  late  years  taken  a  wonderful  upward  turn.  The  pre- 
serving of  Norwegian  sardines  now  brings  in,  annually,  a 
considerable  amount  of  wealth  from  an  article  which,  pre- 
viously, was  almost  valueless." 


Industrial  Co-partnership. 

THE  statement  that  a  petition  is  being  circulated  in 
England  for  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  possibility  of  solving  the  present  labor 
disputes  by  establishing  "industrial  co-partnership"  does 
not  introduce  a  new  economic  theory  to  the  world.  Co- 
operation, profit-sharing  and  other  plans  have  been 
launched  and  followed  bravely.  In  some  cases  theory  has 
materialized  into  practical  and  satisfactory  results.  There 
lias  been  little  change,  however,  in  the  principle  underlying 
the  relations  existing  among  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  turning  raw  material  into  finished  products. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  have  been  masters 
and  men.  Some  direct,  but  most  are  directed.  A  few 
pay,  but  many  are  paid.  Utopia  would  have  it  otherwise, 
but  Utopia  has  never  provided  a  system  for  having  men 
born  with  a  fixed  and  ascertainable  degree  of  ability  and 
energy.  In  the  light  of  history,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
any  system  which  puts  a  handicap  on  individual  ability 
will  fail.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  will  labor  as  effi- 
ciently or  as  intelligently  for  others  as  for  himself.  Trade 
unionism  tends  to  destroy  the  ambition  of  the  individual 
workman  to  attain  perfection.  Employers  and  employees 
and  consumers  are  weary  of  strikes  and  disputes.  They 
want  peace.  But  each  class  wants  the  others  to  accept  its 
theory  of  Avhat  is  peace.  "Industrial  co-partnership" 
needs  to  be  clearly  defined  before  it  will  attract  much  sym- 
pathy or  attention. 


The  Argentine  Trade. 

INDUSTEIAL  CANADA  has  received  a  pamphlet  on 
the  international  trade  of  Argentina  from  H.  E.  Pous- 
sette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires, 
giving  a  few  figures  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
republic.  In  1910,  Argentina  imported  from  Canada  goods 
to  the  value  of  $2,577,506,  and  exported  nothing  to  Can- 
ada. If  this  country  can  keep  on  selling  to  Argentina  and 
can  escape  from  buying  anything  in  return,  an  extremely 
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satisfactory  trade  balance  should  be  accuinulated  in  a  few- 
years.  Mr.  Poussette  and  those  associated  with  him  de- 
serve congratulations.  A  few  copies  of  the  report  are  in 
the  possession  of  Industrial  Canada  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application. 


The  Closed  Shop. 

ONE  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  is  the  New  York  Times.  In  the  following 
editorial  the  Times  discusses  a  problem  which  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be,  acute  in  national  industry: 

"  If  the  closed  shop  shall  be  established,  no  man  can  earn 
wages  without  a  union  license,  and  the  union  is  under  no 
necessity  to  grant  the  license.  The  riglit  to  live  includes 
the  right  to  earn  a  living.  Work  for  the  unemployed  is 
one  of  the  first  demands  of  the  unions  upon  the  society 
which  they  condemn  and  propose  to  improve  by  their  own 
methods.  And  yet  the  unions  would  deny  that  right  to 
any  except  their  own  members.  That  is  to  say,  the  right 
to  live  would  depend,  not  upon  universal  law,  but  upon 
compliance  with  union  standards  and  bearing  of  union 
burdens.  The  man  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  union  requirement  would  be  a  social  pariah,  possessing 
only  the  right  to  starve.  Let  nobody  imagine  that  this  is 
something  which  concerns  only  ironworkers.  Whoever 
buys  anything  bearing  a  union  label  subscribes  to  the  iheoru 
of  the  closed  shop.  The  merchant  tcho  submits  to  sell 
such  articles  bows  his  neck  to  the  yoke.  The  master  of  a 
million  minds  has  decreed  that  open-shop  articles  shall  not 
be  bought,  sold,  or  transported  in  inter-State  commerce, 
and  is  now  evading  punishment  for  criminal  contempt  of 
court  in  insisting  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Tie 
is  unable  to  appreciate  the  enormity  of  his  offence  again>t 
non-unionists  because  he  labors  under  the  delusion  that 
whatever  is  good  enough  for  any  unionist  is  good  for  every- 
body. Cases  like  his  call  for  heroic  remedies.  Nothing  is 
suggested  here  worse  than  general  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  closed  shop,,  which  in  its  essence,  and  as  prac- 
tised, surpasses  in  cold-blooded  malice  and  oppression  of 
the  needy  and  the  innocent  the  dynamite  outrages  them- 
selves. At  worst  there  were  only  a  hundred  of  them,  and 
only  a  hundred  or  so  were  slain.  The  closed-shop  prin- 
ciple affects  scores  of  millions. 

"  It  is  a  political  outrage  that  there  should  be  obstacles 
to  any  man's  realization  of  his  own  plans  for  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  economic  wrong  on  the  community  is 
equally  offensive,  and  can  be  translated  into  facts  of  easy 
understanding.  Bricklayers  used  to  work  ten  hours  for  $3 
or  $4  and  lay  upward  of  2,000  bricks.  The  trade  is 
'  closed '  now,  and  wages  are  $2  higher  for  two  hours  less 
work.  Behold  what  the  union  has  done  for  the  poor  brick- 
layer, and  remark  also  that  the  bricks  laid  in  the  shorter 
day  for  the  higher  wage  are  fewer  by  half.  This  simply 
starts  an  endless  chain  of  higher  cost,  including  higher 
rent,  the  greatest  single  burden  upon  living,  next  to  food. 
Carpenters  used  to  hang  a  door  in  an  hour — eight  or  ten 


a  day.  The  shops  are  closed  now,  and  four  doors  a  day 
are  a  full  output.  When  the  structural  iron  shops  were 
closed  scarcely  one  hundred  rivets  would  be  driven  in  a 
day.  The  dynamite  outrages  were  the  result  of  the  proof 
that  200  to  400  rivets  could  be  driven  in  a  day  by  workers 
glad  of  the  chance,  if  they  were  not  murdered  at  the  job. 
Carry  these  figures  through  all  the  trades,  and  whoever  com- 
plains of  the  cost  of  living  can  see  what  the  closed  shop 
means  to  him.  It  is  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  human  up- 
lift, and  is  the  synonym  for  sloth  and  inefficiency  and  cost 
of  living  beyond  endurance,  even  if  free  labor  be  permitted. 

"  The  closed  shop  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  humanity  and  of  our  system  of  government. 
If  anybody  prefers  the  system  of  government  by  trade 
unionism,  now  is  the  time  to  proclaim  his  preference  and 
to  support  the  idea  of  an  industrial  commission  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  meek  and  suil'ering  advocates  of  the  closed 
shop." 


Larger  Ejes  for  Hammers. 

THAT  manufacturers  should  make  hammers  with 
larger  eyes  than  those  on  the  market  at  present  is 
the  suggestion  made  to  Industrial  Canada  by  Mr.  Bert 
Talway,  secretary  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association,  Pros- 
perity, Saskatchewan. 

"  We  get  fairly  good  hammers  and  handles,"  says  Mr. 
Talway,  "  but  so  much  has  to  he  whittled  away  from  the 
handle  to  make  it  enter  the  e3'e  that  half  or  more  of  the 
good  timber  is  wasted.  Hammers  so  fitted  soon  come  to 
grief  again  and  are  very  inconvenient." 


Company  Increases  Wage  List. 

A FIVE  per  cent,  increase  in  pay  to  their  7,500  em- 
ployees has  been  made  by  the  Dominion  Textile 
Company.  The  company's  wage  list  will  be  augmented  by 
about  $125,000.  Five  of  the  Company's  mills  are  in  Mont- 
real, two  at  Magog,  and  one  each  at  Kingston,  Montmor- 
ency Falls,  ]\Ioncton  and  Halifax.  The  change  was  made 
voluntarily  by  the  company  in  fulfiment  of  their  promise, 
made  in  1908,  when  there  was  a  reduction  of  wages  owing 
to  trade  depression,  that  wages  would  be  increased  when 
conditions  warranted  such  increase.  The  action  of  the 
company  indicates  their  belief  that  business  prospects  are 
promising. 


The  Hamilton  Branch  Dinner. 

TO  say  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hamilton  Branch 
was  a  success  is  superfluous.  When  Hamilton  men 
undertake  developing  industries,  manufacturing  goods, 
playing  football,  or  giving  dinners,  they  do  these  things 
well.  Hamilton  supervision  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
failure. 
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A  Canadian  Lloyds, 

CANADIAN  shippers  have  long  complained  of  the  ex- 
cessive insurance  rates  charged  by  London  under- 
writers upon  St.  Lawrence  shipping.  Marine  insurance 
premiums  are  to  be  raised  by  English  companies,  who 
claim  that  their  profits  are  shrinking.  It  is  probable  that 
tlie  increase  will  be  made  on  the  hulls  of  steamers^  Will 
tliis  action  of  the  English  underwriters  revive  the  move- 
ment for  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  Lloyds?  The  Mar- 
ine Department  of  Canada  has  spent  large  sums  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence  route  safe  for  vessels. 
Considering  the  amount  of  traffic,  accidents  are  few.  Why, 
then,  must  the  rates  be  raised? 


Senate  Kills  Tariff  Commission  Bill. 

BY  trying  to  force  an  objectionable  amendment  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Senate  killed  the 
Tarifl!  Commission  Bill.  This  Bill  was  the  fulfilment  of 
a  pre-election  pledge  given  by  the  Borden  Government  to 
the  people.  On  September  31st  the  people,  by  a  great 
majority,  approved  of  the  Borden  platform.  The  Borden 
Government  kept  its  promise.  Had  the  Senate  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  block  the  Tariff  Commission  Bill  by  an 
amendment  which  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  see  fit 
to  accept?  Is  the  action  of  the  Senate  prompted  by  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  or  by  a  childish  desire 
to  plague  the  new  Government?  If  the  Senate  continues 
to  prevent  the  new  Govemment  from  carrying  out  the 
measures  approved  by  the  voters  on  September  21st,  will 
the  British  North  America  Act  be  amended  so  as  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Senate  ?  The  House  of  Lords  was  taught 
that  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  must 
prevail.  Must  the  Senate  learn  the  same  lesson  in  the 
same  painful  way? 


Tariff  Commission  Bill — First  Amendment. 

THE  Tariff  Commission  Bill  was  accursed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Eichard  Cartwright.  Sir  Rich- 
ard's first  amendment  states  that  each  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners shall  hold  office  "  during  pleasure,"  instead  of 
for  five  years,  as  provided  in  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons. The  section  in  question  reads :  "  Each  Commis- 
sioner shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  at  any  time  for  cause."  Sir  Eichard's 
amendment  strikes  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"  office  "  and  substitutes  therefor  the  words,  "  during  plea- 
sure." Is  it  an  amendement?  If  the  Commissioners 
could  be  removed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  "  at  any 
time  for  cause,"  surely  they  would  be  holding  office  "  during 
pleasure."  Superfluous  as  it  seemed,  the  Commons,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  accepted  it. 


Tariff  Commission  Bill — Second  Ameudmeiit. 

SIR  EICHAED'S  second  amendment  was  in  the  form 
of  an  addition  to  section  4,  sub-section  1,  which 
deals  with  the  duties  of  the  Commission.  He  wants  to 
make  them  more  onerous.  The  amendment  adds  to  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioners,  in  respect  of  goods  produced 
in  or  imported  into  Canada,  by  asking  them  to  inquire 
into : 

"  (h)  the  grounds,  if  any,  for  believing  that  articles  in 
question  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  Canada  or  else- 
where within  a  limited  period; 

"  (i)  what  other  industries  would  be  affected  by  increase 
of  duty; 

"  (;)  the  effect  of  any  employment  in  question  on  the 
liealth  of  employees." 

The  Commons  saw  no  serious  objections  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  accepted  it.  The  information  which  the  Com- 
missioners could  secure  regarding  "  h  "  and  "  i "  would  be 
largely  surmises,  and,  as  such,  would  benefit  or  harm  no- 
body. In  regard  to  "  J,"  all  classes  will  unite  in  endeavor- 
ing to  safeguard  the  health  of  employees,  although  some 
might  claim  that  the  investigation  of  such  matters  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  Government  health  officers  instead  of 
Tariff  Commissioners.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  how- 
ever, to  exclude  certain  industries  because  they  injured  the 
health  of  workmen.  Few  occupations  do  not  injure  the 
health  to  some  degree.  Sitting  in  a  Senator's  chair,  for 
example,  is  often  more  ■  deadly  than  manufacturing 
dj^namite.    Yet  we  must  have  both  senators  and  dynamite. 


Tariff  Commission  Bill — Third  Amendment. 

SIR  RICHARD'S  third  amendment  was  the  cause  of 
the  deadlock  between  Senate  and  Commons.  It 
tacks  on  to  the  duties  of  investigation  to  be  performed  by 
the  Commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  following  limitation  : 

"  Provided  always  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Com- 
mission reports  in  favor  of  any  increase  of  duty,  or  where 
any  application  for  an  increase  is  made  the  Commission 
shall,  in  addition  to  reporting  upon  the  above  matters, 
make  a  special  report  which,  in  the  case  of  any  industry 
already  established,  shall  state — 

"  (a)  the  number  of  factories  now  existing  and  the 
number  of  hands  now  employed,  giving  in  each  case  the 
immber  of  men,  women  and  children  respectively; 

"  (h)  the  amount  actually  expended  in  cash  in  erect- 
ing and  equipping  the  same; 

"(c)  the  nominal  capital  and  amounts  of  bonds  and 
liabilities,  also  whether  any  mergers  or  combines  have  taken 
place  and  the  amounts  of  watered  stock  issued; 

"  (d)  a  list  of  the  shareholders  and  the  mmiber  and 
amount  of  shares  held  by  each  shareholder; 

"(e)  The  dividends  paid  during  each  of  the  preceding 
ten  years; 

"  (/)  the  wages  of  hands  and  the  number  of  hours 
worked  per  diem  : 
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"  (g)  the  total  amount  of  goods  of  the  kind  produced 
in  each  factory  consumed  in  Canada,  whether  home-made 
or  imported." 

The  manufacturers  of  Canada  have  always  asked  only 
for  "  adequate  protection."  They  are  as  greatly  con- 
cerned as  other  classes  in  seeing  that  Protection  is  not 
discredited  by  Cupidity.  If  one  manufacturer,  owing  to 
an  unnecessarily  high  tariff  on  his  product,  can  form  a 
combine  and  -vring  unjust  profits  from  consumers,  a 
storm  of  criticism  descends  upon  all  manufacturers,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  scarcely  enough  protection.  The 
result  may  be  that  popular  indignation  over  the  single  ab- 
normal case  will  result  in  a  general  lowering  of  the  tariff. 
Thus  the  J«rational  Policy  would  be  discredited.  It  is  only 
fair  that,  where  the  tariff  is  to  be  increased,  those  demand- 
ing the  increase  should  show  sufficient  cause  for  it.  Manu- 
facturers,  generally  speaking,  are  no  more  in  favor  of  com- 
bines than  consumers.  People  sometimes  forget  that 
manufacturers  buy  as  well  as  sell.  Manufacturers  are 
only  too  ready  to  support  the  vigorous  discipline  of  greedy 
members  who,  by  their  lack  of  restraint,  may  pull  the  Pro- 
tectionist house  down  upon  all  the  inmates. 


The  Dream  of  Senator  Davis. 

SEXATOE  DAVIS'  amendment  provides  that  one  of 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  nominee  of  the  labor 
unions,  and  another  the  nominee  of  the  farmers  of  Canada. 
Nothing  could  more  quickly  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the 
Commission  than  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle.  Three 
Commissioners,  pulling  three  different  ways,  would  get  no- 
where. Suppose  that  the  western  farmers  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Michael  Clark,  member  for  Red  Deer, 
an  out-and-out  Free  Trader.  Suppose  that  a  labor  poli- 
tician, an  ex-meclianic,  were  appointed.  Senator  Davis 
generously  leaves  the  third  position  open.  Who  will  get 
it?  A  representative  of  the  fishermen?  If  so,  how  will 
the  miners  be  pacified?  Who  will  still  the  discontent  of 
the  prgachers,  doctors,  school-teachers  and  polar  explorers? 
If  classes  are  to  be  represented,  why  not  all  classes?  The 
Commission  would  have  to  be  enlarged  until  it  became  a 
second  House  of  Commons,  which  is  fairly  representative, 
although  lawyers  predominate.  Senator  Davis'  amend- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  the  proposal  to  appoint  one  man 
from  the  West,  one  from  the  East,  and  one  from  the  fence 
between.  He  seems  to  forget  that  the  Tariff  Commission- 
ers should  be  competent  investigators,  not  agents  of  classes 
or  geographical  landmarks. 


William  Dewart's  Prophecy. 

ATTENTION  is  directed  towards  an  article,  "  William 
Dewart  and  His  Writings,"  which  appears  in  this 
issue.  Mr.  Dewart  has  been  called  "  Father  of  Protection 
for  Canada."  His  speeches  and  writings  did  much  to 
secure  for  us  the  National  Policy.  Industeial  Canada 
has  arranged  to  re-publish  a  number  of  his  articles,  which 


will  be  of  great  interest  to  those  who  believe  in  Protection. 
Mr.  Dewart,  who  is  still  in  vigorous  health,  in  spite  of  his 
age,  made  the  following  prophecy  a  few  days  ago  regarding 
the  future  of  his  native  country: 

"  Cauada  has  before  her,  under  the  grnidanoe  of  the  party 
that  created  the  policy  of  Protection  for  Canadian  indus- 
tries, which  policy  is  the  result  of  Canada's  prosperity 
to-day,  over  against  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  the  Mackenzie 
Administration,  which  resulted  in  the  most  disastrous  and 
distressing  experience  in  Canadian  history — Canada  has 
to-day  a  future  before  her  that  has  in  it  prosperity  and 
development  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  most  san- 
guine." 


.Hanufacturers  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Till-:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authorities  are  apparently  strangers 
to  the  Christian  virtue  of  gratitude.    Two  years 
ago,  in  Toronto,  a  great  campaign  was  organized  to  raise 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
purposes.    Strong  committees  were  formed.    The  news- 
papers threw  open  their  columns.    The  manufacturers  of 
the  city  donated  large  sums.   In  addition,  the  manufactur- 
ers allowed  people  to  canvass  their  employees  during  busi- 
ness hours.    The  money  was  forthcoming.    Does  it  not 
seem  reasonable  that,  when  material  or  equipment  was 
needed  that,  where  possible,  Toronto,  or,  at  least,  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  have  received  the  orders?  What 
happened  ?   Wlicn  tendei'S  were  called  for  l)illiard  and  pool 
tables  for  the  Broadview  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Samuel  May  and 
Company,  Toronto,  offered  to  furnish  them  at  regular 
agents'  prices.    They  got  the  contract  for  one  pool  table. 
The  other  contracts  were  given  to  foreign  firms.  When 
locker  equipment  was  needed  the  following  Canadian  firms 
tendered :    George  B.  Meadows,  Wire,  Iron  and  Brass 
Works  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto;  the  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works,  Limited,  London;  and  the  Steel  and  Radiation, 
Limited,  Toronto.    The  contracts  were  awarded  to  an 
American  firm.    Similar  incidents  are  reported  from  other 
Canadian  cities  where  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  operations  are 
under  way.   What  is  the  reason  for  this  strong  inclination 
to  send  Canadian  money  across  the  border.    These  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  campaigns   are  conducted  according  to  American 
methods  and  are  officered  by  Americans.    Are  Y''.  M.  C.  A. 
officials  American  in  sympathy  ?   Do  they  allow  their  sym- 
pathies to  warp  their  judgment  to  the  extent  of  recom- 
mending injustice  ?    No  manufacturer  considers  that  his 
subscription  to  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign  creates  obligation 
to  award  him  contracts.    He   expects  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
authorities  will  spend  their  money,  which  is  trust  money, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  best  on  the  market.    But  he  does  expect 
that,  where  goods  and  prices  are  equal,  that  he  will  get  the 
preference.    What  would  happen  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
campaigns  if  Canadian  manufacturers  withdrew  their  sup- 
port and  recommended  that  subscriptions  be  secured  from 
American  manufacturers?    Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials,  who  are 
American  by  birth  or  in  sympathy,  should  find  an  answer. 
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EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Ontario  Insurance  Act.   Freight  Rates.   Uniformity  of  Provincial  Laws.  Pre- 
^     ferential  Trade.    Taxation  of  Commercial  Travellers.    Sea  Carriage  Goods 
Act.     Exporting  Raw  Salmon.     Foreign  Corporations  Licensing  Systems. 


The  Council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
held  its  March  meeting  in  Hamilton  on  the  21st  ult.,  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  allow  its  members  to  attend 
the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Hamilton  Branch,  which  was  held 
the  same  evening. 

President  Curry,  fresh  from  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  had  gone  for  a  much  needed  rest,  presided,  and  there 
was  a  representative  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

Financial. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  receipts  for  February 
of  $4,204,  disbursements  of  $5,275,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$10,562.  The  receipts  from  membership  fees  for  the  month 
were  considerably  below  normal  owing  to  delays  in  billing 
occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  schedule.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  collections  for  March  will  show  a 
large  increase. 

Advances  in  salary  were  voted  the  General  Secretary 
and  the  Managers  of  the  Transportation  and  Tariff  Depart- 
ments. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  orders  were 
given  to  clear  out  the  balance  of  the  1910-12  edition  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Index  at  $1.00  per  copy. 

Applications. 

The  Membership  Committee  had  the  following  24  applica- 
tions to  recommend  for  acceptance,  all  of  which  were  formally 
passed: 

Aurora,  Ont. — T.  Sisman  Shoe  Co.,  Limited,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
Drummondville,  Que. — Canadian  Match  Co.,  Limited,  Matches. 
Gait,  Ont. — Canadian  Motors,  Limited,  Automobiles. 
Hamilton,    Ont. — ^Grasselli    Chemical    Co.,    Limited,  Heavy 
Chemicals. 

Ingersoll,  Ont. — John  Morrow  Screw,  Limited  (F.  N.  Horton, 
2nd). 

Montreal,  Que. — Acme  Glove  Works,  Gloves;  DeLaval  Dairy 
Supply  Co.,  Limited,  Dairy  Machinery;  Duncan  Electri- 
cal Co.,  Limited,  Electrical  Supplies;  Forbes  &  Nadeau, 
Grocers'  Specialties;  G.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Clothing;  Lion 
Vinegar  Co.,  Limited,  Vinegar;  Montreal  Abattoirs, 
Limited,  Abattoir  Products;  Montreal  Abattoirs, 
(E.  M.  Murphy,  2nd). 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Esdale  Press,  Limited,  Printers,  etc.;  Kyles 
Cabinet  Works,  Limited,  Interior  Fittings,  etc.;  Ottawa 
Car  Co.,  Limited.,  Electric  Cars,  etc.;  Ottawa  Stair 
Works,  Stairs  &  Interior  Finish. 

St.  Johns,  Que. — Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Collars  &  Shirts. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Cutten  &  Foster,  Auto  Tops;  B.  F.  Harvey  Co., 
Limited,  Comforters  &  Pillows;  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.,  Limited  (W.  C.  McKinney,  2nd). 

Vancouver,  B.C. — Portland  Cement  Construction  Co.,  Limited, 
Portland  Cement. 

Victoria,  B.C. — B.  C.  Pottery  Co.,  Limited  Liability,  Sewer 
Pipe,  Tile. 

Travelling  Secretary. 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  it  was  decided 
to  take  prompt  steps  to  provide  the  Association  with  the 
services  of  a  competent  Travelling  Secretary.  The  need  of 
such  an  officer  has  long  been  felt  and  has  frequently  been 
urged,  but  hitherto  action  has  been  deferred  because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  the  revenue  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
expense.   It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  official  not  only  to  canvass 


for  new  members,  but  to  explain  the  work  and  objects  of  the 
Association  in  detail  to  all  those  who  are  giving  the  organi- 
zation their  support.  A  connecting  link  will  thus  be  supplied 
between  the  Association  and  its  scattered  membership,  and  it 
is  hoped  the  organization  will  thereby  be  strengthened  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Ontario  Insurance  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee  dealt  principally 
with  the  new  Ontario  Insurance  Act,  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  by  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Bill  as  submitted  quite  clearly  evidences  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  materially  strengthen  their  Department 
of  Insurance.  By  its  provisions  this  Department  is  to  have  a 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  a  Deputy — the  head  of  the 
Department  up  to  this  time  being  known  only  as  Regis*^rar; 
moreover,  an  officer  to  be  called  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  is  provided  for,  and  instead  of  one  official  having 
to  perform  both  duties  as  has  been  the  case  since  the  creation 
of  the  Department,  the  Superintendent  will  now  have  supervi- 
sion of  insurance  only  and  will  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  appertaining  thereto. 

The  Bill  adopts  provisions  for  alleviating  the  cumbersome 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  existing  Act  governing 
the  placing  of  insurance  in  unlicensed  Companies,  but  the  sec- 
tion is  not  altogether  satisfactory  and  the  Committee  will 
make  effort  to  have  such  unsatisfactory  parts  corrected. 

The  new  Bill  also  simplifies  and  systematizes  policy  condi- 
tions. Many  improvements  in  the  interests  of  the  policy 
holders  are  introduced,  but  unfortunately  the  new  Bill  per- 
petuates the  right  of  the  Insurance  Companies  to  vary,  omit 
or  add  to  the  statutory  conditions,  provided  such  variations, 
omissions  and  additions  are  clearly  set  forth  in  red  ink. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  objectionable  permission,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  abused  by  nearly  all  Companies,  would  have  been 
abrogated,  and  the  Committee  will  continue  its  efforts  in  the 
Legislature  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Unlicensed  Insurance. 

During  February  the  Insurance  Department  made  its  annual 
return  of  unlicensed  insurance  as  called  for  under  the  Domin- 
ion Insurance  Act.  The  number  of  members  for  whom  a  return 
was  made  was  54  as  against  70  for  the  previous  year,  the 
amount  at  risk  showing  a  material  reduction.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  utilize  licensed  companies,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  improved  rates  and  conditions  which  these  com- 
panies themselves  have  seen  fit  fo  adopt. 

Fire  Marshals. 

Attention  is  directed  to  an  article  appearing  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  on  the  subject  of  Fire  Marshals,  prepared  by  the 
Manager  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

Allowances  from  Track  Scale  Weights. 

The  Transportation  Committee  reported  that  no  decision 
was  reached  in  this  matter  at  the  conference  in  Ottawa  on 
February  14th.  While  the  railways  had  previously  admitted 
that  there  should  be  an  allowance  for  dunnage  on  shipments 
of  agricultural  implements,  machinery  and  stoves,  they  had 
since  decided  to  make  application  to  the  Board  for  a  further 
hearing  of  the  whole  matter,  alleging  that  they  could  not 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  shippers. 
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Kegulatioiis  lor  tbe  Carriage  of  So-Called  "  Iiiflamiiiable " 

Articles. 

A  number  of  interested  manufacturers  met  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  early  in  March.  After  a  thorough  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  that  the  regulations  be  looked  into 
by  those  concerned.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  That  this  Committee  places  itself  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  an  investigation  of  transportation  regulations; 

"  That  sub-committees  representing  the  different  lines  of 
manufacture  be  formed  to  collect  information; 

"  That  a  further  meeting  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man to  receive  these  reports  and  for  further  deliberation; 

"  That  the  Transportation  Manager  be  requested  to  repre- 
sent to  the  Railway  Commission  that  this  Association  Is 
actually  and  actively  engaged  in  this  problem,  and  to  request 
the  Railway  Commission  to  defer  action  until  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  able  to  determine: 

"(2)  The  success  of  the  operation  of  these  regulations  in 
the  United  States." 
will  involve  to  our  members; 

"  The  success  of  the  operation  of  these  regulations  in  the 
United  States." 

Committees  are  being  formed  for  the  purpose  outlined  in 
the  resolution. 

Proposed  Revisiou  on  Miiiiiiiuiii  Carload  Weiglits. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Freight  Associa- 
tion were  reported  as  on  record  to  the  effect  that  in  their 
opinion  the  above  revision  was  not  only  expedient  and  proper 
from  a  railroad  standpoint,  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
shippers  as  well,  and  that  they  considered  it  advisable  to  allow 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  to  develop  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

The  attitude  of  the  Association  herein  remains  unchanged. 
The  revision  means  a  large  increase  in  freight  charges,  as 
well  as  the  placing  of  restrictions  upon  the  free  movement  of 
traffic  in  carloads. 

When  the  case  comes  up  for  hearing  steps  will  be  taken 
to  have  the  views  of  the  Association  properly  presented. 

Joint  Freight  Rates. 

Some  time  this  month  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
will  require  the  railway  companies,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction, 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  publish  and  file  joint 
tariffs  between  points  in  Canada  where  such  tariffs  are  not 
now  in  effect.  Members  of  the  Association  have  been  cir- 
cularized on  this  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  generouS 
response  will  be  made  to  the  appeal  for  information. 

The  Manager  of  the  Department  accompanied  the  Commis- 
sion on  its  trip  West  last  month,  being  present  at  all  the  hear- 
ings in  the  application  of  the  wholesale  grocers  to  do  away 
with  trade  lists. 

Board  of  Customs  Decisions. 

The  Tariff  Committee  reported  the  following  decisions  of 
the  Board  of  Customs:  — 

Enmlsol:  A  tanners'  grease  fit  only  to  be  used  for  stuffing 
leather  has  been  ruled  to  be  free  of  duty  under  Tariff  Item 
279. 

Copper  Circles:  (Under  thirty  inches  in  diameter)  whether 
polished,  planished  or  coated  or  not,  are  held  to  be  subject  to 
duty  under  Tariff  Item  352,  British  Preferential  rate  20;  Gen- 
eral Tariff  rate  30%.  When  such  circles  are  thirty  inches  or 
over  in  diameter  and  not  polished,  planished,  coated  or  other- 
wise advanced  in  manufacture  they  will  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  under  Tariff  Item  348. 

Oropon:  A  safety  bate  for  tanners'  use,  not  being  a  chemi- 
cal compound  composed  of  two  or  more  salts  or  acids,  is  held 


to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  Item  711;  General  Tariff  rate 
171/2%. 

Lime  Kiln  or  Furnace:  The  Doherty-Eldred  lime  kiln  or 
furnace  used  for  roasting  lime  stone  in  the  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  Tariff  Item 
462,  so  long  as  it  belongs  to  a  class  not  made  in  Canada. 

German  Silver:  In  usual  commercial  bars,  rods,  strips, 
sheets  or  plates,  whether  polished  or  not,  are  entitled  to  entry 
free  of  duty  under  Tariff  Item  356;  but  if  advanced  in  manu- 
facture, the  bars,  rods,  strips,  sheets  or  plates  will  be  sub- 
ject to  duty. 

Malleable  Castings:  For  use  in  the  manufacture  of  carri- 
ages, if  imported  in  condition  as  cast,  duty  will  be  assessed 
thereon  under  Tariff  Item  453,  British  Preferential  rate  15%; 
General  Tariff  rate  27%%.  If  the  castings  are  bolted,  threaded 
or  otherwise  manufactured  after  being  cast  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  under  Tariff  Item  454;  British  Preferential  rate 
20%;  Gei.oral  Tariff  rate  30%. 

Pressure  Reducing  Yalves:  It  has  been  decided  that  as  these 
valves  are  made  in  Canada  free  entry  can  not  be  allowed  under 
Tariff  Item  470,  when  imported  for  use  in  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  ships  and  vessels.  The  duty  payable  thereon 
will  be  20%  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  30% 
under  the  General  Tariff. 

Lithographic  Panoramic  Friezes:  For  use  as  borders  or 
bordering  interior  wall  decorations,  are  held  to  be  subject  to 
duty  under  Tariff  Item  195;  British  Preferential  rate  221/2%; 
General  Tariff  rate  35%. 

Hat  Braids  or  Plaits:  As  per  samples  which  correspond  in 
appearance  to  chip  or  straw  may  be  entered  free  of  duty  under 
Tariff  Item  641. 

Ferro  Phosphorous:  Imported  in  the  form  of  pig  iron  may 
be  entered  for  duty  under  Tariff  Item  375;  General  Tariff  rate 
$2.5a  per  ton. 

Butyric  Ether:  If  non-alcoholic,  may  be  entered  under  Tariff 
Item  711;  British  Preferential  rate  15%;  General  Tariff  rate 
171,0':;.  If  alcoholic  the  rate  of  duty  payable  thereon  will  be 
$2.40  per  gal.  and  30%  under  Tariff  Item  159. 

Jack  Rods:  So  called,  screw  threaded  for  half  their  length 
have  been  declared  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  Item  412  as 
bolts. 

Drawbacks  on  Materials  for  Vessels. 

Under  an  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  12th  of  February, 
1912,  amending  an  Order-in-Council  of  the  19th  of  July,  1897, 
drawbacks  shall  be  paid  only  on  vessels  which  have  within 
themselves  the  power  of  independent  navigation,  either  by 
means  of  sails,  steam  or  other  motive  power,  except  in  respect 
to  barges  or  scows  built  of  iron  or  steel  since  the  1st  of  July, 
1911. 

Goods  Prohibited. 

Importations  of  broovis  from  the  Central  Broom  Co.  of 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  are  to  be  placed  under  detention  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  prohibited  under  Item  1206  of  the  Tariff. 

Shingles  imported  from  the  United  States  marked  XXX- 
B.C.  Clears,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  being  calculated  to  deceive  as 
to  their  origin  or  class,  are  prohibited  under  the  provisions 
of  Item  1209  of  the  Tariff. 

Uniformity  of  Provincial  Laws. 

In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  conference  of  Attorneys- 
General  of  the  different  Provinces  it  was  stated  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  that  communications  had  been  sent 
to  all  parties  interested  as  well  as  to  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
calling  attention  to  the  desirability  of  working  out  uniform 
laws  in  those  subjects  affecting  commercial  interests.  A  reply 
has  been  received  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  expressing 
approval  of  the  suggestion,  and  stating  that  the  matter  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  up. 
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Hoisting  Engineers'  Bill,  Ontario. 

A  very  drastic  Bill  calling  for  the  licensing  of  all  hoisting 
engineers  was  introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legislature.  Copies 
of  the  Bill  were  at  once  sent  out  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion affected  by  its  provisions  and  as  a  result  of  the  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction  with  its  provisions  the  Bill  has  been 
dropped. 

Traction  Engines,  Ontario. 

In  connection  with  the  Statute  Law  revision  a  Bill 
respecting  the  use  of  traction  engines  on  highways  has 
-beeH-kitraduced  In-the-  0.nt.aria,  Lagialalure.  A  large  deputa- 
tion of  manufacturers  and  threshers  waited  upon  the  Ministers 
of  the  Government  to  urge  that  the  Act  should  be  further 
revised  to  conform  to  existing  conditions.  A  memorandum 
embodying  the  views  of  the  deputation  was  submitted  to  the 
Government  and  the  suggestions  presented  are  being  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill. 

Bulk  Sales  Act,  Ontario. 

This  measure  is  likely  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
The  effect  of  the  Act,  if  passed,  will  be  to  render  it  necessary, 
in  every  case  where  a  stock  of  goods  is  sold  in  bulk,  for  the 
purchaser  to  obtain  from  the  vendor  an  affidavit  respecting 
the  persons  from  whom  the  stock  was  purchased  and  the 
accounts  due  thereon,  the  intention  being  to  prevent  fraudulent 
sales  of  stock  in  bulk  without  paying  the  claims  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  thereon. 

No  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  will  be  brought  in  at  this  Session. 

Congress  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  tlie  Empire. 

The  draft  programme  of  the  Eighth  Congress  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  will  list  the  followiiig  resolutions 
appearing  in  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Preferential  Trade. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Empire  not  only  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
preferential  trade  policy  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  Empire  and  insuring  for  each  part  its  more  rapid  develop- 
ment, but  that  it  regards  the  consummation  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  a  problem  of  present  paramount  importance  in  Im- 
perial affairs;  that  it  most  earnestly  commends  same  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  all  Governments  of  the  Empire 
with  competent  jurisdiction,  coupled  with  the  hope  that  each, 
from  a  true  sense  of  its  Imperial  obligations,  and  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  results  to  which  a  policy  of  inaction  must 
eventually  give  rise,  will  be  able  to  give  effect  forthwith  to 
some  plan  of  preferential  treatment,  however  limited  its  scope 
may  be. 

Taxation  of  Commercial  Travellers. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  the  taxa- 
tion of  commercial  travellers,  as  between  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  is  a  practice  to  be  deprecated,  constituting  as  it  does 
a  restriction  upon  the  development  of  inter-Imperial  trade; 
further  resolved  that  all  Governments  having  such  legislation 
on  their  statute  books  be  memorialized  to  amend  same  so  as  to 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  their  acts  all  travellers  represent- 
ing houses  domiciled  within  the  British  Empire. 

Foreign  Corporation  Licensing  Systems. 

Whereas  Legislation  has  been  enacted  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Empire  refusing  companies  incorporated  under  laws  other 
than  their  own  the  right  to  do  business  within  their  borders, 
except  under  license  or  upon  payment  of  a  registration  fee; 

And   whereas,  such   companies   when   unlicensed  or  un- 


registered, are  by  these  laws  sometimes  denied  access  to  the 
courts  for  the  enforcement  of  their  just  business  claims; 

And  whereas,  the  expense  involved  in  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  legislation  is  at  times  so  great 
as  to  render  the  transaction  of  business  unprofitable; 

And  whereas,  these  practices  constitute  a  distinct  discrim- 
ination against  incorporated  companies  and  in  favor  of  in- 
dividuals and  partnerships,  who  are  not  required  to  be  so 
licensed  or  registered; 

And  whereas,  it  would  seem  but  just  and  reasonable  that 
the  legal  status  conferred  upon  any  British  company  by  its 
charter  should  be  recognized  throughout  the  Empire; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Congress  deprecates  the  policy 
involved  in  such  legislation  as  being  subversive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire,  and  respectfully  urges  the  different 
Governments  concerned  so  to  amend  their  Acts  as  either  to 
exempt  from  their  provisions  all  companies  holding  a  charter 
from  any  other  Government  in  the  Empire,  or  to  require  from 
such  companies  at  most  nothing  more  than  a  nominal  registra- 
tion fee. 

All  Bed  Cable  Line. 

The  Association  will  also  endorse  the  following  resolution, 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade: 

Whereas,  the  interests  of  the  Empire  call  for  cheaper  and 
more  eflScient  means  of  communication  within  its  various 
parts; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Congress  places  itself  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  an  All  Red  Cable  Route,  with  terminals  entirely 
on  British  territory,  and  urges  upon  all  the  Governments  con- 
cerned the  necessity  of  prompt  action  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

Sea  Carriage  of  Goods  Act. 

Whereas,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  ocean  carriers  to 
insert  in  their  bills  of  lading  conditions  by  means  of  which 
they  are  able  to  contract  themselves  out  of  liability  for  loss 
or  damage  to  goods,  though  such  loss  or  damage  results  from 
their  own  negligence,  fault  or  failure  in  the  proper  loading, 
stowage,  care  or  delivery  of  said  goods; 

And  whereas,  shippers  and  consignees,  who  frequently  have 
no  alternative  but  to  subscribe  to  such  conditions,  have  a  right 
to  be  protected  against  the  arbitrary  and  unfair  treatment  to 
which  they  thereby  expose  themselves; 

And  whereas,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Empire  to  control  the  situation,  each  for  itself,  so  far 
as  out-going  freight  is  concerned; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Congress  respectfully  urges  upon 
said  Governments  the  adoption  of  a  sea-carriage  of  goods  Act 
which  will  effectually  prevent  ocean  carriers  from  contracting 
themselves  out  of  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  cargo  for 
which  they  should  reasonably  be  held  responsible. 

Export  of  Baw  Salmon. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  in  cancelling  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  export 
of  raw  salmon  from  British  Columbia  waters,  the  Advisory 
Committee  filed  a  strong  protest  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Columbia  Branch.  The  telegram  to  the  Minister  read  as 
follows: — • 

"  Advisory  Committee,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
in  conjunction  with  Association's  British  Columbia  Branch 
strongly  urge  retention  of  regulation  prohibiting  export  of 
raw  salmon,  pending  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  situation 
by  experts,  believing  that  its  cancellation  at  this  time  may 
injuriously  affect  the  canning  industry  of  that  province. 
This  Association  stands  firmly  by  the  principle  of  manufactur- 
ing Canada's  raw  materials  as  far  as  possible  in  the  Dominion." 

It  is  understood  that  the  matter  has  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 
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THE    HAMILTON    BRANCH  DINNER 


"The  greatness  of  the  west  is  ours; 
The  glory  of  the  east  is  ours; 
Canada  knows  no  east,  no  west!" 

When  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hatch,  Chairman  of  the  Hamilton 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  intro- 
duced Mr.  H.  B.  Ames,  M.P.,  to  those  who  attended  the  annual 


Mr.  N.  Curry,  President,  CM. A. 
He  radiated  cordiality  from  the  chair  at  the  Hamilton  Banquet. 

dinner  of  the  Hamilton  Branch  in  the  Waldorf  Hotel  on 
March  21st  with  the  above  striking  words,  he  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  all  right  thinking  Canadians,  and  rebuked  those 
unpatriotic  persons  who  hopefully  prophesy  an  unnatural 
geographical  division  of  the  Dominion. 

The  suggestion  of  unity  was  skilfully  presented  by  the 
committee  in  securing  the  presence  of  two  prominent  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Ames,  coming  from  Montreal, 
represented  Eastern  Canada;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Aikens,  member 
for  Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  a  resident  of  Winnipeg,  repre- 
sented the  West. 

Mr.  Ames,  in  speaking  of  the  "  Makers  of  Canada,"  regretted 
that  the  names  of  men  who  "  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before,"  were  usually  omitted,  while  space 
was  occupied  in  describing  those  who,  while  in  the  public 
eye,  had  contributed  little  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  He  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  recent 
budget  speech  of  Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister  of  Finance,  which 
was  a  wonderful  exposition  of  Canada's  prosperity,  and  re- 
minded his  audience  that  the  new  Tariff  Commission  would  be 
able  to  make  a  careful  and  systematic  investigation  of  trade 
conditions. 

Mr.  Aikens  reviewed  the  commercial  history  of  Canada, 
described  the  development  of  the  West,  and  gave  the  assurance 
that  the  prairie  provinces  were  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
other  provinces  in  political  and  fiscal  questions. 

Mr.  N.  Curry,  President  of  the  Association,  in  touching 
on  the  political  questions  of  Canada,  advised  that  judgment 


should  be  withheld  from  the  Borden  Government  for  the 
present.  In  time,  adequate  protection  would  be  given  to 
Canadian  manufacturers.  He  complimented  the  manufactur- 
ers of  Hamilton  for  the  wonderful  industrial  progress  of  their 
city  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  speaking  of  labor  conditions,  Mr.  R.  S.  Gourlay,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association,  stated  that  Canada  was  singularly 
free  from  strikes.  This  was  due  to  the  good  feeling  which 
existed  between  employers  and  their  employees.  The  Cana- 
dian workmen  had  better  homes,  better  pay  and  more  time  for 
recreation  than  the  workmen  of  other  countries. 

Between  speeches  an  excellent  musical  programme  was 
given  by  Messrs.  George  Allan,  A.  L.  Garthwaite,  Harold 
Hamilton,  A.  C.  McMillan  and  G.  Richmond. 

In  addition  to  the  programme  there  were  numerous  im- 
promptu selections,  which  may  be  classed  under  the  heading, 
"  inspirations,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 

(Tune:   "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band.) 

Hamilton,  Hamilton,  she's  a  rare  old,  square  old  town; 
Hamilton,  Hamilton,  she  will  never  turn  you  down. 
If  you  once  settle  there  you  will  never  leave  for  worlds; 
Her  sons  are  awake,  and  you  ought  to  see  her  girls. 
They  are  the  fairest  in  the  land. 


Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hatch, 

Chairman  of  the  Hamilton  Branch. 

Hamilton,  Hamilton,  she's  a  rare  old,  square  old  town, 
Hamilton,  Hamilton,  she  will  never  turn  you  down. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  finest  city  in  creation, 
Hamilton,  Hamilton,  I  like  that  good  old  town. 

At  the  toastmaster's  table  were  seated  the  following: 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Ames,  M.P.,  of  Montreal;  J.  A.  M.  Aikens,  M.P., 
of  Winnipeg,  R.  S.  Gourlay,  of  Toronto,  Vice-President  of  the 
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Association;  A.  F.  Hatcli,  Chairman  and  President  of  tlie  Ham- 
ilton Branch;  H.  L.  Frost,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
N.  Curry,  of  Montreal,  President  of  the  Association;  J.  P. 
Murray,  of  Toronto,  ex-Chairman  of  the  Toronto  Branch;  F. 
H.  Whitton,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Hamilton  Branch;  G.  M, 
Murray,  of  Toronto,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and 
Mayor  Lees. 


h 


Mr.  C.  R.  McCuIlough 

One  of  the  CoraiiiiLtee  who  made  the  Hamilton  Branch  dinner  a  success. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  dinner,  were: 
Messrs.  A.  Hatch,  C.  R.  McCuIlough,  H.  H.  Champ,  W.  B. 
Champ,  R.  R.  Moodie,  J.  A.  McMahon,  R.  Hobson,  W.  R.  Dunn, 
J.  Millard,  H.  C.  Beckett,  F.  H.  Whitton  and  W.  M.  Currie. 

As  usual,  a  number  of  Toronto  members  of  the  Association 
attended  the  dinner  and  returned  by  special  train. 


MONTREAL  BRAjVCH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Branch  Executive  Committee,  a 
report  on  legislation  before  the  Quebec  Legislature  was  pre- 
sented. 

No  action  had  yet  been  taken  by  the  Government  relative 
to  the  reduction  of  the  corporations  tax,  but  there  was  still 
hope  that  something  would  be  done  this  session.  The  same 
condition  obtained  with  regard  to  the  so-called  qui  tarn  actions, 
except  that  in  this  definite  assurance  had  been  received  that 
the  law  would  be  amended  during  the  present  session.  The 
bill  to  abolish  costs  in  personal  actions  for  amounts  less 
than  $25  had  been  duly  passed.  The  bill  to  establish  a  Metro- 
politan Parks  Commission  had  been  supported  before  the 
Legislation  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  by  Messrs.  C.  B. 
Gordon  and  J.  S.  N.  Dougall,  which  also  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  legislation. 

Two  other  bills  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Montreal 
Branch — the  first  having  regard  to  fundamental  assignments 
and  the  second  to  court  delays,  had  been  rejected — the  first 


liad  been  before  the  Lower  House  and  had  been  thrown  out 
by  the  Legislative  Council,  while  the  second  had  been  killed 
in  the  Assembly.  Action  had  also  been  taken  with  regard  to 
a  bill  to  amend  article  85  of  the  Civil  Code  in  such  a  way  as 
to  hamper  the  operations  of  manufacturers  who  deal  directly 
with  non-traders.    Defeat  of  this  bill  is  still  uncertain. 

There  is  also  to  report  in  connection  with  legislation 
that  incorporated  companies  in  two  other  cities  secured  the 
privilege  which  was  given  for  Montreal  by  the  Association 
last  year,  namely,  the  right  to  vote  for  incorporated  com- 
panies in  municipal  affairs.  These  two  cities  are  Quebec 
and  Westmount.  In  both  cases  the  Legislature  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  Montreal  bill  last  year  and  the  privilege 
of  vote  was  granted  with  very  little  opposition. 

The  Branch  Executive  reafllrmed  a  former  resolution  favor- 
ing the  early  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  and 
appointed  representatives  to  a  large  deputation  which  waited 
on  the  Federal  Government  on  March  14th. 

Complying  with  a  request  from  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Branch  Executive  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the 
placing  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

According  to  the  record  of  industrial  accidents  kept  by 
the  Department  of  Labour,  61  persons  were  killed  and  178 
injured  during  February,  1912.  This  record  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  of  January,  when  86  workmen  were 


Mr.  H.  H.  Champ, 

Another  meniboi-  of  the  Hamillon  Branch  Dinner  Committee. 

killed  and  214  injured.  Compared  with  February,  1911,  the 
record  is  still  more  favourable,  as  93  were  killed  and  197 
injured  in  that  month.  The  worst  disaster  of  the  past  month 
was  the  premature  explosion  of  dynamite  on  construction 
work  near  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  by  which  18  construction  hands  were  killed 
and  six  others  seriously  injured. 
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William  Dewart 

and  M  writings 


□  □ 

'7 


A TRAVELLER  passing 
through   the   village  of 
Fenelon    Falls,  Ontario, 
Torty  years  ago,  could  not  have 
fa'led  to  visit  the  "  general  store," 
— not  because  there  was  anything  to 
distinguish  this  institution  from  a 
hundred  others  of  its  type  scattered 
through  the    backwoods   of   the  pro- 
vince,— but  because  the  "  store  "  was  th 
village   moot   toward  which  all  roads 
and  all  feet  turned.    In  spite  of  himself  the 
traveller  was  forced,  by  the  laws  of  tradition, 
to  cross  the  sacred   threshold.     Inside   stood  the    gy  THE 

groups  of  farmers,  gossiping  or  driving  bargains.   

The  "  cracker "  barrel  was  not  missing,  nor  the 
jars  containing  the  attenuated  sticks  of  striped 
candy.     In  brief,  the  "general  store"   deserved   its  name. 

Behind  the  counter  stood  a  man  who  said  little  and  listened 
a  great  deal.  He  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  slightly 
gray.  Steady,  cool  eyes  under  straight  heavy  brows,  a  straight 
nose,  a  long  and  rigid  uppar  lip,  these  were  his  facial  character- 
istics. 

A  baby  came  in  to  purchase  a  cent's  worth  of  nuts.  The 
transaction  was  made  with  due  formality.  A  boy  dashed  in 
with  the  family  molasses  jug.  It  was  filled.  A  farmer's  wife 
set  the  basket  on  the  counter  and  the  man  behind  it  gravely 
counted  the  eggs  and  weighed  the  butter  which  it  contained. 
Next  came  the  village  loafer  to  wheedle  a  plug  of  tobacco  out 
of  its  case.  He  did  not  get  it.  A  girl  tripped  in  for  a  yard 
of  ribbon,  which  she  obtained,  with  extra  measure  for  her 
good  looks. 

Closing  time  came.  The  blinds  were  drawn,  the  display 
goods  were  brought  inside,  and  the  door  was  barred.  All  lights 
were  put  out  save  one  at  the  desk.  The  storekeeper  trimmed 
it  and  sat  down.  What  book  was  that  in  his  hand?  It  was 
not  necessary  to  look  a  second  time.  It  was  Adam  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  came  from  the  hand  of  the  author 
after  eleven  years  self-imposed  exile.    The  storekeeper  read 


EDITOR 


on,  but  he  seldom  turned  a 
page.      Finally,   he    laid  the 
book  down  and  sat  with  the 
look  of  intense  abstraction  which 
overcasts  the  countenance  of  the 
wj^^^^m  M      chronic  thinker.      By  and  by  he 
^^^^^r  M      took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write. 
^^^^W  W       The  sentences  flowed  away  from  the 
^^^^ rapidly  moving  point,  clear,  concise, 
^^^^r        effective,  like  the  measured  blows  of  a 
hammer.    He  had  something  to  write  and 
^        he  wrote  it.      There  was  a  vast  difference 
between  this  man  and  those  who  write  to  fiU 
space,  or  to  see  their  names  in  print.     In  the  village, 
lights  were  out  for  hours.    The  storekeeper  made  his 
last  period  and  went  to  bed. 

That  man  was  William  Dewart,  whose  articles,  pub 
lished  first  in  1874,  and  later  sent  out  in  booklet  form  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Ontario,  played  an  important 
part  in  crystallizing  the  National  Policy  and  in  electing  the 
Conservatives  to  power  in  1878.  The  articles  appeared  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  the  Canadian  Illustrated  News  and  attracted 
attention  from  all  classes.  In  1874,  Mr.  Dewart  became  con- 
vinced that  Protection  would  be  the  next  great  political 
problem  in  Canada  and  decided  to  do  his  best  to  secure  it  for 
the  manufacturers  of  his  country.  There  are  now  no  free 
traders  in  Canada.  The  only  point  at  issue  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  degree  of  Protection.  The  wonderful  prosperity  of 
Canada  under  the  National  Policy  and  the  recent  decision  of 
the  people  to  adhere  to  it  are  striking  proofs  of  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Dewart's  political  and  economic  opinions. 

William  Dewart  was  born  in  Dummer,  Ontario,  on  July 
4th,  1836.  His  father,  John  Dewart,  a  prosperous  farmer,  had 
a  family  of  ten  children.  Three  brothers  of  William  Dewart, 
John,  Henry  and  James  Dewart,  now  reside  in  Dummer,  and 
are  regarded  as  among  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of  that 
community. 

By  the  time  he  was  seventeen  he  had  prepared  himself 
to  teach  school  and  taught  for  six  years.    At  present,  his 
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niece,  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  James  Dewart,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  same  school  where  he  began  to  teach  sixty  years 
or  so  ago.  When  he  left  the  profession  he  went  into  the 
merchandise  business,  and  conducted  a  general  store  at 
Fenelon  Palls,  for  twenty  years.  William  Dewart  was  a  close 
student  on  all  public  questions  of  the  time  and  manifested 
a  great  interest  in  affairs  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
Canada.  He  ha'd  always  been  a  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party 
until  about  1873,  when  he  saw  that  the  free  trade  policy 
of  the  Mackenzie  Administration  was  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  Canada,  causing  great  distress  to  the  country's 
finances  and  particularly  to  the  manufacturing  interests. 
Under  the  Mackenzie  Administration's  free  trade  policy,  the 
country  was  being  flooded  with  the  products  of  the  factories 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dewart,  whose  party  spirit  was 
high,  hoped  that  the  Mackenzie  Administration  could  be  in- 
duced to  change  their  policy  toward  protecting  Canadian 
manufacturers;  but,  when  they  absolutely  refused  to  do  this, 
he  left  the  party  and  identified  himself  with  the  Conservative 
Party.  In  1874  he  commenced  his  series  of  letters  on  "  Pro- 
tection for  Canada." 

He  said  that  what  was  good  for  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  would  be  good  for  the  Canadian  industries. 
Many  were  the  protests  and  threats  he  received,  but  he  did 
not  cease  advocating  a  doctrine  that  resulted  in  upsetting 
the  interests  of  many  Americans,  who  had  become  so  inter- 
woven with  the  Mackenzie  Administration  that  the  task  of 
dislodging  them  seemed  well  nigh  impossible.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  only  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  this  earnest 
advocate  of  protection  for  Canadian  Industries. 

In  1874,  at  Fenelon  Falls,  Hector  Cameron,  of  Toronto, 
who  was  elected  as  Member  of  Parliament  from  the  Victoria 
riding,  introduced  William  Dewart  at  political  meetings  as 
"  The  Father  of  Protection  for  Canada."  Citizens  and  visitors 
to  Fenelon  Falls  continued  to  meet  at  "  the  store  "  to  discuss 
auestions  of  political  import.  It  was  significant  that  persons 
who  found  themselves  "  getting  into  deep  water,"  concluded 
by  saying,  "  Well,  I  am  not  much  at  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
Dewart  there  can  answer  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  and 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  right." 

When  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  Victoria  Railway  from 
Lindsay  to  Haliburton,  it  was  William  Dewart  who  spent  his 
time  and  money  in  securing  the  necessary  bonus  to  enable  the 
accomplishment  of  this  enterprise.  The  road  is  now  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  System.  Mr.  James  Ross,  of  Montreal, 
then  a  young  man,  was  one  of  the  engineers.  "  The  store  " 
was  the  meeting  place  for  the  men  engaged  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  Among  them 
James  Ross  was  often  seen. 

Mr.  Dewart  was  an  educationalist,  a  geological  student, 
and  a  student  of  chemistry.  His  collection  of  minerals  was 
extensive. 

In  1859,  he  married  Miss  Jessie  Graham,  daughter  of 
Robert  Graham,  who  lived  at  Smith,  near  Peterboro',  Ontario. 
They  had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living. 

About  1880  he  moved  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  lived  there 
until  1901,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  He  continues  to  manifest  a  keen  interest  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Canada,  and  followed  very  closely 
the  progress  made  in  the  recent  election.  When  he  learned 
that  the  policy  of  protection  had  been  again  adopted  by 
Canadians  his  happiness  was  complete,  and  his  prediction  for 
Canada's  future  is,  that  "  she  has  before  her,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  party  that  created  the  policy  of  protection  for 
Canadian  industries,  which  policy  is  the  result  of  Canada's 
prosperity  to-day,  over  against  the  free  trade  policy  of  the 
Mackenzie  Administration  which  resulted  in  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  distressing  experience  in  Canadian  history- 
Canada  has  to-Jay  a  future  before  her  that  has  in  it  prosperity 


and  development  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  most 
sanguine." 

Mr.  Dewart's  case  is  an  illustration  of  how  nature  likes  to 
play  tricks  with  the  people  who  occupy  high  places.  Was  it 
not  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  strange  history  of  Canada 
that  these  brilliant  articles  should  come,  not  from  the  edi- 
torial offices  of  the  great  national  newspapers  of  the  day,  nor 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  from  the  professors  of  the 
Universities,  nor  from  the  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
but  from  the  pen  of  an  ex-schoolmaster,  who  had  become  a 
village  storekeeper,  and  who  read  and  wrote  between  the  visits 
of  his  customers? 

"  Industrial  Canada  "  will  republish  Mr.  Dewarf  s  articles, 
which  are  almost  as  applicable  to  our  fiscal  policy  to-day  aa 
they  were  in  1874.   Tlie  first  apBearab^Iow. 


FBEE   TRADE  ECONOMY. 

By  W.  Dewaet. 
(From  the  Canadian  Illustrated  News,  May  30,  1874.) 

Most  persons  have  read  or  heard  of  Whang,  the  Miller. 
The  story  of  his  adventure  and  misfortune  will  never  cease 
to  be  interesting.  Were  he  living  now,  there  is  no  doubt  he 
would  be  a  Free-Trader.  Present  gratification,  immediate  and 
large  profit,  his  ruling  passion,  is  the  ruling  passion  of  free- 
traders everywhere.  Economists  of  this  school  are  ever  dream- 
ing of  treasures  in  free-trade  pans,  and  like  Whang  if  allowed 
would  keep  on  digging  until  home  manufactures  would  tumble 
down  in  ruins. 

The  Southern  planters  were  Whang  the  Miller  economists 
and  politicians.  They  too,  dreamed  of  treasures  in  Free- 
Trade  pans.  They  aimed  at  securing  immediate  and  large 
profits;  they  sold  in  the  dearest  markets  and  Dought  In  the 
cheapest;  they  despised  the  profits  and  occupations  of  home 
manufacturers,  thus  undermining  their  mills  and  workshops, 
till  war  made  their  once  opulent  country  one  vast  scene  of 
suffering  and  desolation.  In  wars  and  sieges,  famine  shoots 
harder  than  cannon.  But  if  people  see  no  immediate  danger 
in  a  measure,  they  care  little  about  its  effects  in  the  future. 
This  is  an  age  of  present  gratification;  patriotism,  economy 
and  the  public  safety  make  important  concessions  the  ruling 
passion.  Present  danger  and  present  gratification  are  the 
main  motives  which  move  the  multitdue.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  such  measures  as  Free  Trade  for  present  gratifica- 
tion, are  seldom  resisted  by  people  who  have  once  formed 
luxurious  tastes. 

It  was  by  protection  that  England  overtook  nations  that 
once  excelled  her  in  manufactures.  She  not  onlv  levied  high 
duties  on  imported  goods,  but  prohibited  the  export  of  raw 
material  by  severe  penalties.  She  gave  the  home  manufac- 
turers control  of  the  home  market  in  the  most  complete  man- 
ner, till  from  this  solid  basis  they  have  successrully  Invaded 
every  country  in  the  world.  Not  only  this,  the  competition  of 
the  home  manufacturers  in  the  home  market  reduced  the 
price  of  goods  to  the  British  people  lower  than  they  could  ever 
have  been  produced  by  free  trade.  So  far  was  the  protective 
system  carried  that  she  would  neither  sell  English  wool  to 
foreign  manufacturers  nor  buy  their  cloth.  In  the  early  stages 
of  English  manufactures  the  exportation  of  wool  was  made 
a  felony  by  the  common  law.  The  owner  of  a  ship,  knowingly 
exporting  wool,  forfeited  "  all  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  fur- 
niture." (See  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  vol.  2,  and 
pages  494,  495  and  496.) 

(Continued  on  page  1061.) 
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THE  ENORMOUS  FIRE  WASTE  OF  CANADA 

By  E.  P.  Heaton 

Manager,  Insurance  Department,  CM. A. 

A  Fire  Marshal  System  is  Urgently  Needed.  Investigation,  Inspection  and 
Education  by  Competent  Officials  Would  Save  Millions  of  Dollars  Worth  of 
Property  and  Help  to  Abolish  Incendiarism.    Stir  up  Members  of  Legislature 


IT  is  not  unnatural  that  in  the  remarkable  growth  Canada 
has  gone  through  during  the  last  decade,  she  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  many  of  the  modern  developments 
of  more  matured  and  settled  communities.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  done,  in  such  varied  directions,  that  it  is  manifest  some 
very  desirable  and  even  necessary  improvements  should  be 
postponed  until  a  more  convenient  season.  Nevertheless,  no 
adequate  excuse  can  be  offered  for  Canada's  indifference  to 
meet  and  solve  the  problem  forming  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  anticipated  many  popular 
movements,  and  in  matters  of  insurance  it  has  been  the  ack- 
nowledged leader;  legislation  adopted  by  Ontario  in  this  in- 
terest has  been  generally  followed  by  the  passing  of  similar 
acts  by  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  matter 
of  the  suppression  of  fire  waste,  and  in  the  adoption  of  restric- 
tive and  punitive  measures,  Ontario  has  neglected  its  oppor- 
tunity and  indeed  its  plain  duty,  and  the  Western  Provinces 
are  blazing  the  trail.  This  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
Government  of  Ontario!  That  the  people  of  the  Province 
have  not  risen  in  their  might  to  demand  adequate  legislation 
may  be  due  to  the  want  of  leadership,  but  does  the  reproach 
stand  against  them  as  strongly  as  against  the  Government? 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  the  insurance  companies  to  agitate 
or  undertake,  although  for  many  years  the  Association  of 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  the  Province  have  urged 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  grapple  with  the  problem;  this 
they  did  single-handed,  but  ineffectually.  Others  are  now 
joining  in  the  good  work,  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to 
present  the  case  to  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  to  endeavor  to  enlist  their  personal  co- 
operation. As  an  Association,  we  have  done  all  we  can  pre- 
sently do,  and  we  must  now  officially  rest  while  the  individual 
members  take  up  the  burden,  and  each  for  himself  stirs  up 
his  own  community,  the  communities  in  turn  interesting  their 
respective  representatives  to  the  Legislature  until  they  are 
up  and  doing. 

Canada's  $23,000,000  Annual  Fire  Waste. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  first  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  existing  evil.  In  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  Canada  material  wealth  aggregating  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars;  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country  have  been  impoverished  by  this  tre- 
mendous sum;  the  whole  amount  has  been  irretrievably,  ir- 
revocably annihilated;  $3.00  per  capita  is  the  toll  the  people 
of  this  country  are  contributing  every  year  to  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  fire  fiend.  Insurance  does  not  afford  a  pallia- 
tive; it  may  beneficially  help  the  few  who  are  called  upon  to 
suffer  by  distributing  the  contributions  of  the  many,  but  in 
no  sense  does  it  restore,  or  make  good  a  single  centime  of  the 
property  destroyed — that  is  all  waste,  irretrievably  gone. 

Acting  as  spokesman  for  a  deputation  that  recently  waited 
upon  members  of  the  Ontario  Government,  Chief  Thompson 
of  the  Toronto  Fire  Brigade,  emphasized  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable statement  that  "  75  per  cent,  of  the  fires  that  occurred 


are  preventable."  Whether  the  estimated  preventable  fires  be 
75  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  is  immaterial,  but  it  is  an  incon- 
testable fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  fires  could  and  should 
have  been  avoided. 

The  Influence  of  the  Fire  Marshal. 

I  have  already  referred  to  a  statement  made  by  Fire  Chief 
Thompson  when  heading  a  deputation  to  the  Government  ask- 
ing for  inauguration  of  a  fire  marshal  system.  The  deputation 
was  one  of  importance  and  represented  diversified  interests. 
The  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  of  Ontario  was  strongly  repre- 
sented and  if  any  class  of  men  speak  with  authority,  it  is 
surely  those  who  are  in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  fire  fiend.  The  Union  of  Municipalities  was  re- 
presented by  Mayor  Lees  of  Hamilton,  and  ex-Controller 
Spence,  of  Toronto;  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  by  Mr. 
John  Firstbrook  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Morley,  of  Toronto,  and  Mr. 
Russell  T.  Kelly  of  Hamilton;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  Mr.  G.  W.  Howland  and  the 
writer. 

The  arguments  of  the  various  speakers  in  favor  of  a  fire 
marshal  law  were  clear  and  convincing,  but  I  have  only 
space  to  mention  two,  and  both  are  deserving  of  special  pro- 
minence. Probably  the  strongest  statement  made  was  that,  in 
all  States  where  a  Fire  Marshall  Law  had  been  adopted  and 
reasonably  well  enforced,  the  number  of  fires  had  greatly  and 
steadily  decreased  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  losses  sustained  by  fire,  incendiarism  had  been 
practically  wiped  out,  dangerous  fire  areas  had  been  obliterated 
and  the  community  had  been  made  to  realize  that  the  evil 
was  not  only  a  live  one  but  that  its  repression  was  quite  pos- 
sible. 

What  Was  Accomplished  in  Ohio. 

The  example  set  by  the  State  of  Ohio  in  respect  to  both  the 
completeness  of  its  fire  marshal  law  and  organization  was 
the  basis  of  the  first  argument.  There  exists  in  this  State 
the  most  complete  and  efficient  system  anywhere  to  be  found; 
it  is,  however,  the  development  of  years  under  a  most  con- 
scientious and  earnest  official.  Fire  Marshal  Zuber  is  no 
political  hack  or  party  heeler;  he  has  fully  identified  himself 
with  his  oflSce;  he  has  been  most  zealous  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  trust  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  result  of  his 
work  is  acknowledged  all  over  the  continent  by  all  the  au- 
thorities as  being  unique  and  startling. 

In  this  State,  under  fire  marshal  control,  the  fire  waste  has 
been  reduced  from  approximately  $11,000,000  to  less  than 
$7,000,000  in  the  past  six  years,  notwithstanding  that  insurable 
values  have  practically  doubled  in  that  period.  This  result  has 
only  been  accomplished  by  persistent  enforcement  of  the  law; 
one  element  of  success  is  revealed  in  a  recent  report  from 
which  I  quote: — ■ 

"During  the  month  we  have  made  re-inspection  of  a  large 
number  of  properties  ....  and  we  find  that  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  our  orders  have  been  complied  with.    .    .  . 
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If  default  continues  we  expect  to  invoke  the  penalty  provided 
by  law." 

Tlie  Example  of  the  State  of  Kew  York. 

The  second  argument  of  the  deputation  was  founded  on  a 
recent  action  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  Here  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  after  many  sessions 
and  the  hearing  of  much  evidence,  unanimously  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  fire  marshal  law.  Their  finding  on  this 
point  is  well  worth  recording.    I  quote  it  in  full:  — 

"  The  second  way  to  work  for  improved  conditions  is  through 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  Fire  Marshal.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  fire  marshal  to  investigate  and  make  a  record  of 
every  fire,  and  this  record  should  include  the  cause  of  the 
fire,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the 
fire  hazard. 

"  It  would  be  desirable  (but  possibly  at  present  impractic- 
able) if  every  person  upon  whose  premises  a  fire  starts  should 
be  required  to  go  on  his  own  initiative  and  report  the  fire  and 
the  circumstances  to  the  fire  marshal.  This  in  itself  would  go 
far  to  reduce  the  number  of  incendiary  fires.  The  fire  marshal 
should  see  that  premises  were  kept  in  good  order  and  that 
in  general  strict  fire  preventive  conditions  were  maintained. 
It  might  well  be  provided  further  that  no  insurance  company 
should  pay  a  loss  until  authorized  by  the  fire  marshal,  or  at 
any  rate  that  the  fire  marshal  should  have  the  right  to  order 
payment  stopped  in  suspicious  cases  pending  an  investiga- 
tion." 

This  committee  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  model  act  and 
both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature  unanimously  passed 
the  measure.  It  is  now  law. 

What  New  York  State  has  done  and  the  manner  of  its  doing 
are  surely  entitled  to  respect,  if  not  emulation. 

Where  are  the  Fuuds  to  Come  From? 

The  Provincial  Secretary  asked  this  question  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  Government  of  the  Province 
had  no  funds  to  appropriate;  one  might  almost  have  concluded 
that  the  treasury  was  empty  and  resources  limited.  Previous 
Governments  have  shelved  the  question  on  the  same  ground, 
but  the  excuse  is  too  trivial  and  absurd  to  warrant  any  one 
in  believing  that  there  would  be  any  difiiculty  in  finding  the 
money,  if  the  Government  could  once  be  persuaded  that  the 
law  was  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Province,  and 
that  it  should  be  enacted  only  to  be  enforced. 

The  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Association  have  indicated 
to  the  Government  new  sources  of  revenue  that  would  not 
impose  a  burden  on  the  citizens,  but  the  proceeds  of  which, 
if  earmarked  for  the  observance  of  a  fire  marshal  law,  would 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  an  organization  as  complete  as  the  cir- 
cumstances required,  and  also  leave  a  balance.  Moreover, 
the  Government  collects  over  $50,000  a  year  in  taxes  from 
the  fire  insurance  companies;  why  should  not  a  part  of  that 
at  least  be  apropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  administration 
of  this  Act?  Ohio  devotes  all  its  insurance  tax  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  marshals'  organization  (although  it  does  not 
take  it  all  even  to  meet  the  complete  organization  they  have 
in  that  State) ;  other  States  follow  the  same  course.  Is  there 
the  least  reason  why  Ontario  should  not  do  the  same? 

Agitate. 

Every  member  of  the  Association  in  Ontario  should  place 
the  subject  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  member  for  his  con- 
stituency and  agitate  until  the  Government  fall  into  line  with 
modern  progress.  Sentiment  is  growing  rapidly,  but  persistent 
agitation  is  the  only  thing  that  will  produce  the  final  result. 

The  Duties  of  the  Fire  Marshal. 

In  anticipation  of  the  enquiries  concerning  the  duties  of  the 
Are  marshal,  I  cannot  do  better  than  insert  extracts  from  the 


bill  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  in  relation  thereto.  The  en- 
tire Act  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  one  which  might  well  be 
printed  in  extenso,  but,  as  some  of  its  details  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  this  Province,  it  will  satisfy  all  enquiries  if  we 
give  the  vital  points:  — 

1.  "The  office  of  State  Fire  Marshal  is  hereby  established. 
The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint, 
within  thirty  days  after  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  suitable  person 
who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  as  State  Fire  Marshal, 
who  shall  hold  the  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified.  Such  officer  shall  keep  his  office  in  the  capitol  in 
the  city  of  Albany  and  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time 
by  the  Governor.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  four 
thousand  dollars  and  shall  be  paid,  in  addition,  his  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  He  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

2.  "  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  appoint  a  First  Deputy 
Fire  Marshal,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  Second  Deputy  Fire  Marshal  who 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Each 
deputy  shall  also  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  oflice." 

Assistants'  Duties. 

3.  "  The  assistants  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  as  defined  in 
the  preceding  section,  shall  investigate  the  cause,  origin  and 
circumstances  of  every  fire  occurring  in  any  city,  village  or 
town  in  this  state  by  which  property  has  been  destroyed  or 
damaged,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  determine  whether  the 
fire  was  the  result  of  carelessness  or  design.  Such  investiga- 
tion shall  be  begun  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  such 
fire  by  the  assistant  in  whose  territory  such  fire  has  occurred, 
and  if  it  appears  to  the  officer  making  such  investigation  that 
such  fire  is  of  suspicious  origin,  the  State  Fire  Marshal  shall 
be  immediately  notified  of  such  fact.  Every  fire  occurring  in 
this  State  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  tae  State  Fire 
Marshal  within  thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
by  the  officer  designated  in  whose  jurisdiction  such  fire  has 
occurred;  such  report  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
State  Fire  Marshal  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  all  facts 
relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  such  fire  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  extent  of  damage  thereof  and  the  insurance  upon 
such  property,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired." 

Inspection  of  Property. 

4.  "  The  State  Fire  Marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  upon 
the  complaint  of  any  person,  or  whenever  he  or  they  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  inspect  all  buildings  and  premises 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Whenever  any  of  said  officers  shall 
find  any  building  or  other  structure  which,  for  want  of  repairs 
or  by  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated  condition  or  for  any  other 
cause,  is  especially  liable  to  fire  and  which  is  so  situated  as  to 
endanger  other  property,  and  whenever  such  officer  shall  find 
in  any  building  combustible  or  explosive  matter  or  inflam- 
mable conditions  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  such  buildings, 
he  or  they  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed  or  remedied, 
and  such  order  shall  forthwith  be  complied  with  by  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  such  premises  or  buildings.  If  such  order  is 
made  by  any  deputy  or  assistant  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal 
such  owner  or  occupant  may,  within  twenty-four  hours,  appeal 
to  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  who  shall,  within  ten  days,  review 
such  order  and  file  his  decision  thereon,  and,  unless  by  his 
authority  the  order  is  revoked  or  modified,  it  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  be  obeyed  by  such  owner  or  occupant." 

"  Any  owner  or  occupant  failing  to  comply  with  such  order 
within  ten  days  after  said  appeal  shall  have  been  determined. 
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or,  if  no  appeal  is  taken,  then  within  ten  days  after  the  ser- 
vice of  the  said  order,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  thereafter." 

Powers  of  Officials. 

"  5.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  or  his  deputies  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  investigation  made  by  any  of  his  assistants,  at 
any  time  investigate  as  to  the  origin  or  circumstances  of  any 
fire  occurring  in  this  State.  The  State  Fire  Marshal,  his 
deputies  and  assistants  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  wit- 
nesses and  compel  them  to  attend  before  them,  or  either  of 
them,  and  to  testify  in  relation  to  any  matter,  which  is  by  the 
provisions  of  this  article  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion, and  may  require  the  production  of  any  book,  paper  or 
document  deemed  pertinent  or  necessary  to  the  inquiry,  and 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to 
any  person  appearing  as  a  witness  before  them;  such  examina- 
tion may  be  public  or  private  as  the  officers  conducting  the 
investigation  may  determine." 

"  The  State  Fire  Marshal  or  his  deputies  or  any  of  his 
assistants  may  at  all  reasonable  hours  enter  any  building  or 
premises  within  his  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  inspection  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  he 
or  they  may  deem  necessary  to  be  made." 


liecords. 

6.  "  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  record 
of  all  fires  occurring  in  this  State  and  of  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  same,  including  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of 
such  fires  and  the  damage  caused  thereby,  and  whether  sucE 
losses  were  covered  by  insurance,  and  if  so,  in  what  amount. 
Such  record  shall  be  made  daily  from  the  reports  made  to  him 
by  his  assistants  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  All 
such  records  shall  be  public,  except  any  testimony  taken  in 
an  investigation  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  which 
the  State  Fire  Marshal  in  his  discretion  may  withold  from  the 
public." 

Annual  Iteport. 

7.  "  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  Legislature  a  full 
report  of  his  proceedings  under  this  article,  and  such  statis- 
tics as  he  may  wish  to  include  therein;  he  shall  also  recom- 
mend any  amendments  to  the  law  which  in  his  judgment  shall 
be  desirable." 

In  a  word  the  fire  marshal  law  provides  for  investigation, 
inspection,  and  education. 


INDUSTRY    AND   NAVIGATION  AIDS 

By  W.  W.  Stumbles 

Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Coasts  and  Waterways  Must  Have  Bells,  Buoys  and  Lights  for  the  Convenience, 
Safety  and  Development  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Some  Devices  are,  and  More 
Should  be,  Manufactured  in  Canada.   Canadian  Buoys  Have  Good  Reputation 


IF  one  enquires  of  a  mariner  commanding  a  vessel  what  are 
his  reasons  for  demanding  all  kinds  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, he  will  reply:  "For  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  those 
on  board  and  the  ship."  He  is  satisfied  with  the  primary 
reason  and  does  not  enter  upon  any  detailed  presentation  of 
far-reaching  benefits  to  trade  and  commerce  as  a  carollary 
to  installation  of  aids.  He  assumes  that  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  understood  and  does  not  need  discussion.  There- 
fore, the  question  of  aids  to  him  narrows  itself  down  to  mak- 
ing a  request  for  them,  and  compliance  with  his  request  by 
the  authorities. 

In  the  vista  of  the  future  he  sees  no  extra  burden  of 
additional  costs  upon  his  ship  for  establishing  aids,  as  there 
is  no  taxation  on  shipping  for  the  purpose  in  Canada;  no 
tonnage  tax  as  in  the  United  States,  nor  light  and  buoy  dues 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  mariner  be- 
lieves in  taking  advantage  of  the  open  door  that  invites  him 
to  ask  for  what  he  needs  to  protect  him  in  darkness,  storms 
and  fog.  If  he  gets  the  aids  at  all  he  gets  them  by  the  grace 
and  favor  of  the  Government  Department  which  provides 
them. 

How  Manufacturers  are  Interested. 

The  manufacturer,  merchant  and  consumer  find  something 
in  the  establishment  of  aids  to  navigation  to  excite  their 
attention.  They  can  easily  perceive  that  the  mariner  by  the 
aid  of  these  helps  can  make  a  clear  addition  to  his  ordinary 
gains.  They  know  he  would  not  ask  for  them  if  they  did  not 
benefit  shipowners.  They  enquire  why  they  cannot  derive 
some  economical  benefit  in  the  way  of  reduced  freights  on 
articles,  manufactured,  sold  and  consumed.    In  the  recapitu- 


lation of  costs  of  articles  on  water-borne  freight,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  item  of  freight  rate  will  be  lower  to 
them  with  the  aids  provided  for  the  carrier  than  if  no  aids 
existed.  Particularly  so  when  they  remember  they  contribute 
indirectly  to  the  cost  of  building  lighthouses  which  contain 
fixed,  revolving,  and  flash  lights  with  expensive  lanterns  and 
machinery  for  the  operation  of  these  distinctive  lights  for  fog 
alarms,  and  for  the  making  and  placing  of  lighted,  warning 
and  ordinary  kinds  of  buoys,  for  payment  of  lightkeepers 
salaries,  wireless  telegraphy,  telephone  stations,  supply  and 
ice-breaking  steamers,  tidal  and  hydrographic  surveys,  storm 
warnings,  submarine  bell  stations,  life-saving  stations,  signal 
stations  and  wrecking  and  dredging  plants. 

The  comparison  of  rates  of  freight  carried  by  rail  and  by 
vessel,  between  one  given  point  and  another,  might  form  an 
interesting  study,  but  space  does  not  permit  any  lengthened 
discussion  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to 
refer  to  the  facts  that  the  water-borne  freight  pays  less  tribute 
to  the  carrier  than  freight  carried  by  rail.  The  mariner  finds 
his  road  already  made  for  him  by  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  railroad  man  must  build  his  road  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Although  assisted  in  some  cases  by  subsidies,  the 
expense  of  construction  and  equipment  puts  it  beyond  his 
reach  to  compete  with  the  shipowner.  The  pertinent  question 
before  us  then  is,  What  bearing  have  aids  to  navigation  upon 
manufactures  and  carrying  commodities  to  market.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  other  factors  than  a  road  to  hand  and 
aids  to  navigation,  have  their  influence  on  freight  rates  by 
water.  A  return  cargo,  and  facilities  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing in  port,  are  particulars  which  the  shipowner  cannot  ignore 
in  making  his  charter  or  bills  of  lading. 
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What  Navigation  Aids  Do. 

Insurance  rates  are  lower  upon  hull  and  cargo  when  effec- 
tive lights,  fog  alarms  and  buoys  have  been  placed.  As  an 
example  we  note  the  reduction  within  ten  years  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  route.  Undoubtedly,  aids  to  navigation  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  reduction,  and  the  ever-increasing  number 
has  been  repeatedly  urged  as  a  good  reason  for  a  still  further 
lowering  of  rates.  The  rates  of  insurance,  it  is  an  admitted 
fact,  would  have  been  higher  if  the  penetrating  rays  had  not 
radiated  nightly,  or  flashed  their  light  upon  the  way  of  the 
mariner,  and  fog  alarms  thrown  out  their  sound  in  murky 
fog  and  howling  blizzards.  The  rates  would  soon  rise  if  the 
mariner's  skill  were  not  supplemented  by  these  dispensers  of 
light  and  sound. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  benefits  to  trade 
and  commerce,  which  arise  from  a  judicious  installation  of 
aids  on  making  our  waterways  safer  for  sea  traffic. 

Canada  has  pursued  the  common-sense  and  practical  policy 
of  locating  as  many  lights  as  possible  upon  our  coasts,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  There  are  no  buildings  or  architectural  beauty 
and  design  as  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  of  renown  and 
celebrity  as  the  Bddystone  and  Bell  Rock  towers  of  Great 
Britain,  nor  none  so  spacious  and  pretentious  as  the  light- 
houses of  our  neighbour  across  the  border.  Wood  being  so 
plentiful  as  a  building  material,  it  has  b^en  utilized  generally, 
but,  in  recent  years,  reinforced  concrete  has  been  used  in  con- 
structing the  most  important  towers.  Canada  has  not  achieved 
any  distinction  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses,  nor  for  that 
matter,  has  the  ingenious  American  approached  some  of  the 
old  countries  of  Europe  in  this  particular.  We  have  depended 
upon  Great  Britain  and  France  for  our  improved  lamps  and 
lenses. 

European  Systems. 

In  England,  France,  Germany  and  Sweden,  different  sys- 
tems have  obtained,  and  different  kinds  of  illuminating 
apparatus  are  in  operation.  Fields  have  been  opened  for  the 
inventor,  the  optician  and  the  manufacturer  of  lighthouse 
appliances.  Long  and  continuous  tests  and  experiments  have 
resulted,  in  these  countries,  in  the  adoption  of  one  or  another 
of  several  kinds  of  illuminants,  lanterns,  lenses,  mantels  and 
burners.  These  experiments  have  opened  the  door  for  manu- 
facturing the  numerous  appliances,  which  are  included  in  the 
general  assembling  of  the  mechanical  partsj  that  make  up 
the  different  types  of  lighting  apparatus,  and  also  of  gases  and 
vapours  produced  by  the  usual  chemical  methods,  and  of  oil 
and  electrical  currents  which  form  the  illuminants. 

No  pretence  is  here  made  of  describing  the  mechanical 
details,  nor  of  entering  the  field  of  scientific  subjects,  which 
are  comprised  in  the  general  question  of  illuminating  appar- 
atus nor  of  illuminants.  These  matters  are  within  the  realm 
of  the  engineer,  whose  business  it  is  to  study  the  matter  of 
producing  the  most  lighting  power  for  the  least  expense.  He 
must  be  depended  upon  for  the  consideration  of  the  scientific 
part  of  the  details  of  his  structure  and  the  optical  range.  He, 
in  turn,  must  depend  upon  the  inventor,  the  experimenter  and 
the  manufacturer.  The  selection  of  a  system  of  lighting  is 
no  easy  matter,  but  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  satis- 
factory working  of  European  appliances  and  systems,  go  a 
long  way  towards  solving  the  problem. 

Manufacturing  Apparatus. 

The  main  question  at  this  point  is  that  of  manufacturing 
lighthouse  apparatus  in  Canada.  The  catoptric  lamps,  with 
reflectors  more  or  less  heavily  plated  with  silver  on  copper, 
are  made  here  to  a  limited  extent.  Since  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  dioptrical  lamps,  that  require  the  use  of  lenses, 
no  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  country  has  supplied 


this  improved  lighting  apparatus.  Our  mechanics  are  not 
lacking  in  ingenuity  and  our  opticians  and  others  are  surely 
capable  of  producing  much  of  the  material,  required  for  tBe 
use  of  lighthouses  in  Canada.  This  has  been  proven  by  the 
manufacture  of  these  lamps  and  lanterns  at  the  Dominion 
Depot,  Prescott,  and  reflectors  and  chimneys  in  other  parts 
of  Canada.  Acetylene  lamps  for  lighted  buoys  and  unattended 
lights  are  made  in  Germany,  where  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  peculiar  construction. 

The  only  two  elements  wanting,  are  capital  and  enter- 
prise for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  complicated  types  of 
illuminating  apparatus.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  work 
could  be  started  without  making  arrangements  with  patentees, 
in  some  instances. 

Where  Canada  Has  Succeeded. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  remarks  apply 
only  to  apparatus  for  lighhouses  and  certain  types  of  lamps. 
Canada  can  plume  herself  upon  the  success  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  use  of  acetylene  in  buoys,  and  the  aerial  warn- 
ing called  the  diaphone.  Acetylene,  from  what  is  called  water- 
to-feed  calcium  carbide,  has  been  brought  into  general  use  in 
this  country  through  the  efforts  of  the  discoverer  of  calcium 
carbide,  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Marine 
by  numerous  tests  and  confidence  in  its  lighting  power. 

A  buoy  is  manufactured  in  Ottawa  by  a  company  which 
has  met  with  phenomenal  success,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat 
the  claim  for  efficiency  and  the  complete  triumph  of  this  type 
of  buoy  over  all  other  lighted  buoys  now  in  use.  At  first,  its 
general  introduction  was  problematical,  owing  to  the  danger 
accompanying  the  use  of  acetylene.  But  the  progressive 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
aid  have  reduced  the  danger  to  a  matter  of  control.  The 
personal  equation  must  always  figure  in  the  use  of  material 
liable  to  explosion,  and  if  the  regulations  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  explosions  are  strictly  followed,  the  danger  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  to  those  who  handle  the  ingenious 
buoys. 

Types  of  Buoys. 

A  brief  description  of  buoys  may  not  be  out  of  place  even 
in  an  article  intended  mainly  to  show  the  bearing  of  aids 
to  navigation  upon  our  manufacturing  industries.  Low  pres- 
sure acetylene  buoys,  combination  acetylene  light  and  whist- 
ling buoys,  the  combination  acetylene  lighted  and  bell  buoys 
have  proved  superior  in  their  use  to  other  kinds  of  buoys. 

The  whistling  device  of  the  combination  buoy  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  old  type,  on  account  of  the  increased  area 
of  the  compression  tube,  the  increase  being  from  4%  square 
feet  in  the  Courtenay  whistling  buoy,  to  7  feet  and  25  feet 
in  the  combination  gas  and  whistling  buoy.  This  combination 
buoy  is  equipped  for  receiving  the  standard  automatic  sub- 
marine bell  apparatus,  which  conducts  the  sound  of  the  bell 
by  water  to  vessels  equipped  with  receivers. 

The  buoys  are  of  two  shapes,  one  eliptical  and  the  other 
cylindrical,  with  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  buoy  forming 
a  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  gas  generator  is  a  tube  of  steel, 
placed  vertically  in  the  centre  of  the  buoy  and  extending 
several  feet  below  the  body  of  the  buoy,  with  a  counterweight 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  buoy  upright.  A 
grate  is  placed  about  one-third  of  the  distance  up  from  the 
counterweight,  in  the  steel  tube,  and  the  calcium  carbide 
crystals,  size  4  by  8  inches,  are  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  tube 
and  rest  upon  the  grate.  The  gas  is  generated  by  the  water 
from  beneath  entering  a  hole  in  the  counterweight  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  grate  in  the  tube.  The  gas,  when  generated,  ascends 
through  the  carbide  crystals  to  the  purifier,  from  there  to 
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the  lantern  by  a  small  pipe.  The  light  is  shown  by  a  cluster 
of  flat  flames  with  a  round  pilot  flame  to  each  flat  flame,  all 
surrounded  oy  a  Fresnel  lens,  giving  to  the  lantern  the  pro- 
perty of  throwing  the  light  to  a  great  distance.  The  lantern 
is  supported  by  framework  of  structural  steel  resting  upon  the 
body  of  the  buoy.  When  gas  is  produced  faster  than  the 
lantern  consumes  it,  the  pressure  of  gas,  being  greater  than 
water,  forces  the  water  away  from  the  carbide  and  a  temporary 
suspension  of  generation  occurs  during  the  time  the  gas  is 
being  consumed.  The  generation  is  resumed  when  the  pres- 
sure of  gas  below  stops  and  thus,  the  automatic  operation  pro- 
ceeds as  long  as  the  carbide  lasts. 

Diapliouc  is  iiiaunfaotured  in  Tanadn. 

The  diaphone  has  proven  in  Canadian  waters  to  be  superior 
to  the  siren  or  explosive  fog  signals,  though  very  much  smaller 
in  size  and  weight  than  the  Scotch  siren.  The  experience  of 
the  Marine  Department,  with  compressed  air  horns,  steam 
whistles  and  explosive  fog  alarms,  was  unsatisfactory.  The 


Scotch  siren  which  has  been  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  con- 
sidered the  most  effective  sounding  instrument  at  one  time, 
was  adopted  at  two  of  the  most  important  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  diaphone  has  been  developed,  until  it  has  reached  a 
greater  state  of  efliciency  and  perfection,  than  when  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Department.  Its  operations  are  carefully  noted 
by  the  departmental  officers,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  notes  are  distinguishable  from  the  noises  made  by  the  sea 
on  ledges  and  shoals,  and  by  wind  on  the  sea.  The  same  re- 
sults were  not  obtained,  in  all  cases,  with  the  siren  and  ex- 
plosives. 

The  diaphone  is  manufactured  in  Toronto  and  is  used  in 
European  countries;  with  these  two  examples  of  what  is  dis- 
tinctly Canadian,  in  their  manufacture,  we  may  reasonably 
assume,  that  other  efforts  to  manufacture  some  of  the  aids  to 
the  mariner,  can  be  diversified  and  become  more  comprehen- 
sive, so  that  not  only  Canada  but  other  countries,  may  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  patronize  our  factories  in  supplying  their 
wants. 


HOW  AMERICA  HOPES  TO  AVERT  PANICS 

Will  the  National  Reserve  Association  do  for  the  United  States  What  the  Bank 
of  England  Does  for  the  British  Empire?  The  Individual  Bank  is  the  Unit 
of  the  Proposed  System,  Which  Will  be  a  Great  Clearing  House  for  all  Banks 


THE  proposed  formation  of  a  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  a  step  in  banking  and  cur- 
rency reform,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  business 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  freely  stated  now  that 
the  industrial  depressions  and  financial  panics  of  the  United 
States  are  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  a  centralized  bank- 
ing system. 

"  The  Government  should  not  be  expected  either  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  national  gold  reserve  or  to  issue  the  paper 
currency  of  the  country.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can 
not  perform  either  function  well.  It  can  wisely  supervise, 
but  it  can  not  well  perform  this  service,"  said  James  Thomp- 
son McCleary,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota,  1893-1907,  re- 
cently in  discussing  American  banking.  It  seems  that  the 
dissatisfaction  which  has  been  growing  for  many  years  will 
produce  reform. 

The  Monetary  Commission. 

In  May,  1908,  Congress  provided  for  a  Commission,  to 
report  "  what  changes  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  mone- 
tary sj'stem  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  laws  relating  to 
banking  and  currency."  In  order  that  this  Monetary  Com- 
mission might  command  the  full  confidence  of  the  country, 
by  reason  of  non-partisanship  and  recognized  ability,  it  was 
composed  of  prominent  Senators  and  Representatives  of  both 
political  parties,  men  whose  experience  in  Congress  had 
especially  fitted  them  for  this  service. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  careful  study,  the  Commission 
has  devised  a  plan  for  a  banking  and  currency  system  which, 
if  put  into  operation,  may  save  the  country  from  financial 
panics  in  the  future  and  accomplish  several  other  desirable 
results  in  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  and  foreign 
commerce. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  for  1911 
shows  that  during  the  20-year  period,  1890-1910,  nearly  400 
American  national  banks  became  insolvent  and  were  closed. 
During  the  same  period  State  and  private  banks  and  trust 


companies  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,400  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. That  is,  in  the  United  States  there  was  an  annual 
average  of  about  20  failures  of  national  banks  and  about  70 
of  banks  other  than  national.  In  other  words,  the  mortality 
expectation  among  American  banks  is  on  the  average  one 
failure  every  four  days,  the  irretrievable  losses  to  depositors 
averaging  about  $1,000,000  a  month. 

Bank  Failures  in  England  and  Canada. 

England  has  not  always  been  immune  from  financial 
panics  and  bank  failures.  One  hundred  years  ago,  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  she  was  suffering  very  greatly  in  that 
direction.  In  182.5  there  was  another  panic  and  63  English 
banks  failed.  Other  financial  panics  occurred  there  in  1836, 
1847,  and  18.57.  The  last  one  occurred  in  1866.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  first  two-thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century  panics 
occurred  in  England  about  every  10  years.  Since  1866,  how- 
ever, there  has  not  been  in  England  a  single  financial  panic; 
that  is,  a  single  case  in  wnich  there  was  a  general  break- 
down of  credit  facilities.  The  encouraging  thing  is  that  she 
has  succeeded  in  completely  ridding  herself  of  these  disast- 
rous experiences. 

Even  more  interesting  in  this  connection  than  the  ex- 
perience of  any  European  country  is  that  of  Canada.  Dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration,  in  which  the  United 
States  has  had  nearly  1,800  bank  failures,  Canada  has  haa 
just  7,  all  of  them  small  banks.  With  twelve  times  as  many 
people,  the  United  States  have  had  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  times  as  many  bank  failures  as  Canada.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  "  bank  "  in  Canada  means 
a  central  institution  and  its  branches. 

The  Association  is  not  a  Bank. 

The  Monetary  Commission  did  not  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  institution,  which  would  do  for  the 
United  States  what  the  Bank  of  England  does  for  the  British 
Empire,  but,  instead,  the  creation  of  a  "  National  Reserve 
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Association."  This  is  defined  by  Hon.  Franklin  McVeagli, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows: 

"  It  is  not  a  central  bank  that  is  proposed.  Of  course  the 
Reserve  Association  will  perform  some  of  the  work  of  a  bank. 
It  will  receive  deposits  and  pay  cheques.  It  will  issue  cui'- 
rency.  It  will  buy  and  sell  gold.  It  will  buy  and  sell  ex- 
change. And  it  will  loan  money.  But  these  things  don't 
make  it  a  bank  in  any  sense  in  which  a  central  bank  is  ob- 
jected to.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  privately  owned, 
as  a  central  bank  would  be.  It  will  not  be  a  competitor  of 
the  banks,  as  a  central  bank  would  be.  It  will  not  accept 
general  deposits,  as  a  central  bank  would,  but  only  deposits  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  banks.  It  will  not  be  run  to  make 
money,  as  central  banks  are.  It  will  be  organized  exclusively 
for  service  and  not  for  profit.  But  what,  then,  will  it  be  if 
it  will  not  be  a  bank?  It  will  be  an  agency  of  the  banks. 
It  will  be  an  organization  to  perform  certain  functions  for 
the  banks  which,  unorganized,  they  can  not  perform — func- 
tions which  are,  nevertheless,  wholly  necessary  if  the  banks 
are  to  perform  their  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  country  continuously  and  adequately.  It  will  be  an  agency 
of  the  general  nature  of  a  clearing  house,  though  immensely 
broader  and  more  useful." 

The  Orgaiiizatiou. 

According  to  the  tentative  plan  outlined  by  the  Monetary 
Commission,  the  authorized  capital  of  the  National  Reserve 
Association  shall  be  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  banks 
eligible  for  membership,  or  approximately  $300,000,000.  The 
charter  is  to  be  for  fifty  years. 

Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  all  national 
banks  and  to  all  State  banks  and  trust  companies  which 
comply  with  certain  reasonable  requirements  to  insure  safety. 
Each  bank  desiring  to  become  a  member  must  subscribe  for 
an  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  subscribing 
bank,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  become  a  member  of  one 
of  the  local  associations  hereafter  descrbed.  This  stock  can 
be  obtained  only  by  the  banks  which  become  members  of  the 
Association,  and  it  is  non-transferable.  So  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  National  Reserve  Association  cannot  be  bought 
up  by  either  outsiders  or  insiders.  Half  of  each  bank's  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Association  shall  be  paid 
in  cash,  the  other  half  remaining  subject  to  call.  When  sub- 
scriptions giving  it  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000,000  have  been 
receivfed,  the  National  Reserve  Association  may  begin  busi- 
ness. 

Under  these  conditions,  membership  ir  and  benefits  from 
the  Association  can  be  had  by  every  section  of  every  State 
in  the  Union.  This  dispersed  ownership  is  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Individual  Bank  is  the  Uuit. 

In  the  proposed  banking  system  the  unit  of  organization 
is  the  individual  bank.  These  individual  banks.  State  and 
and  National,  are  to  be  united  into  co-operative  organizations 
called  local  associations  by  grouping  together  subscribing 
banks  located  in  contiguous  territory.  Each  of  these  local 
associations  must  have  at  least  ten  banks,  with  an  aggregr\tc 
capital  of  not  less  than  15,000,000. 

In  ordinary  times  these  local  associations  will  steadily 
promote  good  banking  methods,  thereby  reducing  or  elimin- 
ating the  danger  of  bank  failures.  In  times  of  stress  the 
local  associations  will  enable  the  banks  to  co-operate  for 
mutual  protection  and  to  secure  aid  from  the  National  Re- 
serve Association,  to  the  end  that  the  banks  shall  be  able 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  render  the  people 
of  their  respective  communities  that  continuous  and  adequate 
service  so  essential  to  industrial  prosperity. 


According  to  Mr.  McCleary,  the  proposed  banking  and 
currency  reform  would  accomplish  the  following  results: 

(1)  It  would  secure  the  American  people  absolute  im- 
munity from  extensive  financial  panics  and  practical  im- 
munity from  serious  bank  failures,  limiting  business  suffer- 
ing to  those  who  have  earned  it. 

(2)  It  should  free  business  men  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  from  the  habitually  recurring  ordinary  string- 
encies in  the  money  market,  such  as  those  occurring  during 
crop-moving  times. 

(3)  It  should  provide  more  money  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  less  for  mere  speculation,  by  providing  the  banks 
a  better  way  of  holding  their  reserves. 

(4)  It  should  vastly  improve  facilities  for  interna- 
tional exchange,  thus  helping  greatly  to  increase  and  make 
more  profitable  foreign  commerce. 

(5)  It  should  promote  equality  of  opportunity  through- 
out the  country  by  making  interest  rates  substantially  the 
same  for  equal  security  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


THE  MADE  IIV  CANADA  TRAIN. 

The  Canadian  Home  Market  Association  is  supervising  a 
"  Made  in  Canada "  train,  which  will  tour  the  West.  The 
object  is  to  convince  Western  buyers  of  the  excellence  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Canada.  Further  information  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Canadian  Home  Market  Association,  76  Ade- 
laide Street  West,  Toronto. 


Canadians  may  not  generally  know  that  this  country 
produces  furniture  equal  to  anything  that  the  United  States 
or  Europe  can  offer,  and  at  prices  with  which  these  other 
lands  can  not  compete.  In  future,  in  asking  for  furniture, 
it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  if  such  were  made  of  Canadian 
material  and  by  Canadian  workmen. — Ottawa  Evening 
Journal. 
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BRITISH   AND   CANADIAN  WORKMEN 


By  W.  A.  Craick 

In  Protectionist  Canada  Hamilton  Workers  Get  Double  the  Wages  of  Bir- 
mingham Workers  in  Free  Trade  England.  Rent  in  Canade  is  Only  Two- 
Thirds  Higher  and  Food  is  Very  Little  Dearer.  Canada  Easily  Leads  in  Comfort. 


IT  is  one  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  the  development 
of  Canadian  industry  that  so  many  cities  and  towns 
have  grown  into  places  in  which  the  factory  element  has 
"become  the  predominating  feature.  Sydney  and  Amherst  in 
Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's  and  Valleyfield  in  Quebec,  Oshawa, 
Welland,  Hamilton,  Brantford,  and  Gait  in  Ontario,  to  name 
but  a  few,  have  become  largely  factory  towns,  dependent  on 
their  industries  for  their  future  prosperity.  Already  one  be- 
gins to  hear  these  places  comparing  themselves  with  the 
great  industrial  towns  of  England.  In  the  number  of  their 
manufacturing  plants,  the  variety  of  their  product  and  the 
extent  of  their  employment  of  labor,  such  comparisons  may 
be  regarded  as  having  considerable  justification. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  which  merits 
careful  consideration.  What  effect  is  this  concentration  of 
industries  in  factory  cities  and  towns  having  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workingman?  Or,  in  other  words,  under  what 
conditions  are  Canadian  workingmen  living  to-day  in  these 
centres  of  industry?  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question  some  basis  of  comparison  will  have  to  be  in- 
stituted. Only  by  contrasting  Canadian  conditions  with  those 
to  be  found  in  other  countries,  will  it  be  possible  to  give  an 
inquirer  a  proper  conception  of  the  situation. 

Board  of  Trade  Furnislies  Statistics. 

Thanks  to  the  energetic  and  painstaking  labors  of  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade,  a  complete  and  thorough  description  of 
working  class  conditions  in  the  British  centres  of  industry 
is  available.  All  that  is  necessary  to  establish  a  basis  of 
comparison,  is  to  select  some  one  typical  British  manufac- 
turing city,  investigate  any  desired  conditions  prevalent  there 
and  place  over  against  these  findings  corresponding  results 
obtained  from  a  study  of  conditions  in  a  typical  Canadian 
city.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  what  holds  in  the  case  of 
the  one  city,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  general 
situation  of  labor  throughout  the  whole  country  and  the  com- 
parison will  stand  as  a  national  one. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a  parallel,  let  Bir- 
mingham be  taken  as  the  British  city  to  be  studied,  and  Ham- 
ilton, frequently  called  "  the  Birmingham  of  Canada,"  the 
Canadian  city  with  which  it  shall  be  compared.  Of  course, 
strictly  speaking,  the  two  are  scarcely  comparable  in  point 
of  population,  Birmingham  having  probably  seven  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Hamilton,  but,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  the  character  of  the  industries  established  in  each  is 
very  much  alike.  Both  cater  largely  to  what  is  known  as 
the  hardware  trade.  The  condition  of  the  workingman,  so 
far  as  the  size  of  the  city  is  concerned,  is  likely  to  be  better 
anyway  in  the  smaller  and  younger  city,  which  is  therefore 
one  point  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  city. 

Beginning  with  the  homes  of  the  working  people,  it  is 
found  that  in  Birmingham  the  prevalent  types  are  houses 
with  three  and  five  rooms  respectively.  The  former  are 
found  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  in  the 
newer  and  outer  portions  of  the  borough.  In  1901,  it  was 
computed  that  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of 
Birmingham  were  living  in  three-roomed  houses.    The  per- 


centage has  probably  been  reduced  somewhat  since  then,  but 
it  is  still  astoundingly  large,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  authori- 
ties have  accomplished. 

Comparison  of  Homes. 

A  description  of  a  typical  three-roomer  may  prove  interest- 
ing. It  is  usually  a  three-storied  building,  containing  on  the 
ground  fioor  a  living  room,  and  a  small  "  place,"  adapted  as 
a  pantry  or  scullery,  or  both.  In  many  cases  this  "  place " 
has  no  special  provision  for  light  or  ventilation,  frequently 
having  no  window,  and  being  situated  under  the  stairs.  The 
front  door  of  the  house  in  nearly  every  case  opens  directly 
into  the  living  room.  Out  of  this  room  a  stairway  leads  to 
the  room  above,  where  there  is  a  bedroom  rather  larger  than 
the  room  below.  Above  this  is  the  third  room,  a  bedroom 
similar  in  area  to  the  room  below,  but  generally  rather  less 
in  height.  A  variation  of  this  type  is  afforded  by  a  two- 
storied  building,  on  the  ground  floor  of  which  are  the  living 
room  and  "  place,"  while  on  the  floor  above  are  two  small 
bedrooms.  In  both  instances  the  houses  are  of  the  back  to 
back  kind  with  no  through  ventilation,  the  front  house  facing 
the  street  and  the  back  house  facing  on  a  court. 

The  prevalence  of  these  three-room  houses  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city  has  led  to  much  overcrowding.  At  the  last 
census  it  was  computed  that  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  were  living  in  "  overcrowded "  tenements.  For- 
tunately this  comparatively  high  percentage  is  being  gradually 
reduced,  for  the  municipal  authorities  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  cope  with  the  problem. 

The  five-roomed  houses  in  the  outer  sections  of  the  city 
are  distinctly  superior.  Long  streets  of  monotonously  uni- 
form apearance  contain  dwellings  with  a  sitting-room,  kit- 
chen and  scullery  on  the  ground  fioor  and  three  bedrooms  on 
the  fioor  above.  They  are  usually  built  right  on  the  street; 
only  a  few  have  small  gardens  in  front,  while  the  number  hav- 
ing gardens  at  the  back  is  still  more  limited. 

Any  person  familiar  with  Canadian  cities  must  recognize 
that  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  particularly  those  of 
skilled  artisans  are  a  great  improvement  on  this.  In  Ham- 
ilton, the  predominant  type  of  workman's  dwelling  is  a  five- 
roomed  cottage,  attached  to  which  in  nearly  every  case  is  a 
garden.  These  houses  are  practically  all  furnished  with 
sanitary  appliances.  But  the  significant  point  does  not  lie 
so  much  in  the  character  of  the  house  as  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  workman  owns  his  own  home. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  men  employed  in  Hamilton  factories  either  own  their 
houses  outright  or  are  engaged  in  purchasing  them  with  their 
savings. 

The  superior  condition  of  the  Canadian  workingman  in  this 
respect  needs  no  further  elucidation.  In  point  of  accommoda- 
tion and  comforts,  he  is  much  better  off  than  the  Britisher. 

Comparison  of  Wages. 

Another  necessary  subject  of  comparison  relates  to  wages. 
In  Birmingham,  payment  is  by  piece  work  in  many  instances 
and  individual  earnings  show  considerable  variations.  The 
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principal  industries  in  which  time  rates  of  wages  are  paid 
are  the  building,  engineering,  printing  and  furnishing  trades. 
In  the  building  trades,  where  a  full  week's  work  ranges  from 
51  to  56yo  hours,  the  average  wage  is  about  42s  9d  per  week. 
This  works  out  aproximately  19c  an  hour  for  a  54  hour  week. 
In  the  engineering  trades  the  wage  runs  from  36s  to  38s  a 
week,  or  16%c  an  hour  on  the  average.  In  the  printing  trade 
it  is  34s  6d  a  week  or  15  cents  an  hour.  (All  these  figures 
should  be  advanced  slightly  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
since  the  report  was  issued,  but  the  increase  will  not  be 
large. ) 

"Wages  in  the  Canadian  city  are  very  much  in  excess  of  these 
rates.  Bricklayers  now  receive  48  to  60  cents  an  hour,  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  similar  workmen  earn  in  Birmingham. 
Carpenters  get  37c  an  hour.  Printers  earn  $17  a  week  or  36 
cents  an  hour  for  a  48  hour  week.  Skilled  mechanics  earn 
on  an  average  of  35i/^c  an  hour.  In  short,  wages  in  the  Cana- 
dian city  range  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  those 
in  England. 

But,  of  course,  the  cost  of  living  is  decidedly  greater  in 
Canada.  The  Birmingham  artisan  gets  his  three-roomed  dwell- 
ing for  about  four  or  five  dollars  a  month,  while  for  a  five- 
roomed  house  he  pays  from  5s  9d  to  7s  6d  per  week,  being  ap- 
proximately $6.00  to  $7.80  a  month.  To  compare  this  rental 
with  that  in  Hamilton,  somewhat  similar  accommodation 
should  be  selected.  A  five-roomed  house  of  about  the  same 
character  as  the  Birmingham  house  could  be  had  for  $10  or 
$12  a  month,  the  Canadian  rental  being  from  60  per  cent,  to 
66  2-3  per  cent,  higher. 

Comparison  of  Prices. 

Again,  prices  of  commodities  show  similar  variations, 
though  here  again  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  compari- 
son, because  the  Birmingham  prices  were  recorded  some  years 
ago  now.    A  comparative  table  of  necessaries  shows  the  fol- 


lowing results: 

Birmingham.  Hamilton. 

Tea   32c  per  lb.  25c  per  lb. 

Sugar,  granulated   4c     "  ,' 

Sugar,  yellow   4c     "  6%  " 

Bacon    16c     "  18c  " 

Eggs   24c     "  doz.  30c  doz. 

Butter   24-28c  per  lb.  27c  per  lb. 

Flour    2i/a-3c     "  3c  " 

Bread   2-21/2C     "  3  l-3c  " 

Milk   7c  per  qt.  8c  per  qt. 

Coal   $3.20-$4  per  ton.  $5.25-$7  per  ton. 

Oil    12c  per  gal.  18c  per  gal. 


It  may  be  assumed  that  since  the  Birmingham  prices  were 
recorded,  the  change  in  them  has  been  comparatively  slight, 
while  the  Hamilton  prices  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
that  prevailed  when  the  Birmingham  prices  were  taken.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  cost  of  necessaries  in  Hamilton  is  very 
little  higher  than  their  cost  in  Birmingham. 

Combining  the  elements  of  wages,  rents  and  food  costs, 
and  noting  that,  while  wages  are  double  in  Canada,  rents  are 
only  two-thirds  greater  and  food  very  little  higher,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  workingman  is  much  better  off  financially 
in  the  Canadian  city.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  one  way 
by  his  ability  to  save  enough  to  buy  his  house  and  in  another 
by  the  amount  to  his  credit  in  the  savings  bank,  and  the 
value  of  his  life  insurance.  He  has  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  more  leisure  to  enjoy  them  and  a  greater  freedom  of 
action,  all  due  to  this  margin  between  earnings  and  expenses. 

Women  Have  Better  Time  in  Canada. 

Another  significant  feature  in  the  comparison  of  labor 
conditions  is  the  question  of  female  labor.    In  Birmingham, 


the  last  census  showed  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  all  women  over 
ten  years  of  age  as  "  occupied,"  and  of  these  19  per  cent, 
were  either  married  or  widowed.  They  are  employed  in  the 
steel  pen  industry,  in  bolt,  nut  and  screw  making,  in  the 
leather  goods  trades,  in  bronze  and  brass  working,  white  metal 
and  electro-plate  making  and  the  goldsmith  and  jewellery 
trades.  They  receive  from  9s.  to  16s.  a  week  for  expert  work 
or  approximately  from  $2  to  $4. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  many  women  find  work  in  Hamilton 
factories,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  clothing  factories  and 
cotton  mills,  not  in  the  metal  factories.  Their  wages  run 
from  $6  to  $10  a  week,  or  more  than  double  the  wages  of 
Birmingham  women  workers.  Moreover,  comparatively  few 
of  them  are  married,  being  for  the  most  part  young  women, 
who,  when  they  marry,  stop  working  in  the  factories.  In 
short,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  women  to  work  in 
Canada. 

Child  labor  is  not  extensively  used  in  Birmingham,  though 
it  is  sad  to  note  that  at  the  last  census,  12.6  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  8.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls  between  ten  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  were  "  occupied."  In  Hamilton  it  is  illegal  to 
employ  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  while  it  is 
significant  that  9,000  children  are  attending  the  public  schools. 

Canadian  City  More  Sanitary. 

From  the  health  standpoint,  the  crowded  British  city  where 
the  people  live  in  cramped  houses,  has  many  disadvantages 
as  compared  with  the  roomy  Canadian  city.  It  is  true  that 
Birmingham  has  eleven  parks,  ranging  in  area  from  4  to 
64  acres,  and  there  are  several  public  gardens  and  recreation 
grounds;  but  Hamilton,  with  but  one-seventh  its  population, 
has  already  twelve  parks  to  its  credit  with  210  acres.  Con- 
ditions are  reflected  in  the  death-rate  per  thousand.  In  Birm- 
ingham, for  the  ten  years  1896-1905,  it  averaged  19.8.  Since 
then  it  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  In  Hamilton  the  rate 
last  year  was  13. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  will  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  relative  conditions  under  which  the  workingmen 
live  in  the  two  cities.  One  might  pursue  the  investigation 
further,  and  take  up  such  questions  as  education,  public 
health,  public  utilities,  welfare  work,  profit-sharing,  etc.;  but 
all  such  inquiries  would  but  lead  to  the  same  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  the  Canadian  workmen  are  much  better  off  in  prac- 
tically every  respect  than  his  British  brother. 

That  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  two  countries  have  much 
to  do  with  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  self-evident.  Canada, 
under  a  protective  system,  offers  its  workmen  good  wages, 
comfortable  homes,  excellent  educational  advantages  and 
many  other  blessings,  while  free  trade  England  sees  its 
labouring  classes  living  for  the  most  part  under  the  undesir- 
able conditions  already  described. 


Increased  business  throughout  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Canadian  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Limited,  at  Winnipeg,  has 
neecsistated  a  move  from  their  old  quarters  at  320  Main  St., 
to  89  Princess  St.  Mr.  M.  C.  Burgess,  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  Winnipeg  for  many  years  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  that  section,  has  charge  of  this  office,  and  under  his  super- 
vision is  a  force  of  nineteen  men. 


In  Cuba  commercial  travellers'  samples  are,  speaking  gen- 
erally, subject  to  full  duty,  but  if  re-exported  within  ninety 
days  a  rebate  of  75  per  cent,  is  granted.  The  samples  must 
accompany  personal  luggage,  and  should  not  exceed  $500.  A 
few  samples,  such  as  cloth  fabrics,  trimmings,  paper,  etc.,  are 
admitted  free  of  duty.  An  invoice  certified  to  by  a  Cuban 
consular  officer  in  Canada  should  include  the  gross  and  net 
weight  of  the  package,  and  fully  describe  the  nature  of  the 
samples  therein. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS  AND  ACCIDENTS 

By  W.  Buchan 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories 

What  Causes  Them  and  How  to  Prevent  Their  Occurrence.  A  Study  Which 
Should  be  of  Great  Interest  and  Benefit  to  Every  Canadian  Manufacturer  who 
has  a  Boiler  in  His  Factory.    Special  Boilers  Have  Their  Special  Weaknesses 


Mr.  W.  Buchan,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  has  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  of  the  boilers  in  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  Great  Britain.  The  results  of  his  investigation  have 
been  issued  in  a  concise  memorandum  by  the  Home  Office. 
Although  there  has  been  some  trouble  over  copyright,  the 
Home  Office  has  given  Industrial  Canada  permission  to 
publish  the  report,  which  will  appear  in  three  instalments. 
— Editor. 

The  principal  causes  of  explosion  are  (1)  deterioration  or 
corrosion,  (2)  ignorance  or  neglect  of  attendants,  (3)  water- 
hammer  action,  (4)  undue  working  pressure,  (5)  defective  de- 
sign, (6)  defective  workmansihip,  (7)  defective  material. 

Deterioration  and  corrosion  cover  such  causes  as:  — 
(a)  Ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

(b)  Fatigue  of  material,  causad  by  constant  straining. 

(c)  Internal  corrosion,  due  to  acidity  and  other  conditions 

of  the  feed  water.  The  plates  may  be  evenly  re- 
duced throughout,  or  they  may  be  thinned  in  parts 
and  unaltered  at  others,  but  the  commonest  form  is 
pitting. 

(d)  Grooving,  due  to  varying  pressures  and  unequal  ex- 

pansion of  the  various  parts. 

(e)  External  corrosion,  caused    by    leakage  at  seams, 

faulty  connections,  or  damp  brickwork,  and 

(f)  Overheating,  due  to  scale  deposit,  grease,  or  shortness 

of  water. 

Wear  and  tear  and  fatigue  of  material  can  only  be  provided 
for  by  reducing  gradually  the  working  pressure  of  the  boiler 
under  expert  advice. 

Internal  Corrosion. 

Internal  corrosion  is  sometimes  prevented  by  placing  a 
piece  of  zinc  within  the  boiler,  attached  to  the  affected  part, 
but  more  often  the  addition  of  soda  to  the  feed  water  is  found 
useful  to  neutralize  acidity  of  the  water;  care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  add  too  much  soda  as  corrosion  of  the  brass 
fittings  and  foaming  or  priming,  i.e.,  the  forcing  up  of  water 
into  the  steam  space,  may  result.  Other  antidotes  for  internal 
corrosion  are  available,  but  as  so  much  depends  on  the  precise 
character  of  the  feed  water  they  should  only  be  used  on  the 
advice  of  an  expert  after  an  analysis  of  the  water.  Some 
forms  of  internal  corrosion  are  slow  to  yield  to  any  treatment; 
it  is  then  desirable,  if  possible,  to  change  the  feed  water,  but 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  frequent 
and  careful  expert  examination  of  the  boiler,  and  prompt 
repair  or  renewal  where  necessary. 

Boilers  when  not  in  use  are  frequently  preserved  by  filling 
them  with  water  to  which  a  little  common  soda  has  been 
added;  this  is  quite  a  good  practice,  if  there  is  no  fear  of  tlie 
water  freezing,  and  if  the  water  is  not  of  an  acid  or  corrosive 
character.  Otherwise  it  is  advisable,  after  cleaning  the  boiler 
internally,  to  keep  it  dry,  by  closing  it  so  as  to  exclude  n:i-. 
and  by  placing  in  it  trays  of  quick  lime  to  absorb  moisture, 
the  lime  being  renewed  when  it  becomes  slaked. 


Grroovlng. 

As  grooving  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  plates  during 
expansion  and  contraction,  it  is  important,  should  this  trouble 
be  present,  to  avoid  unnecessary  variations  in  temperature 
and  pressure;  the  firing  should  not  be  forced  and  the  boiler 
should  be  worked  under  conditions  as  even  as  possible.  When 
it  does  exist  further  development  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  repairs  executed  before  danger  arises,  and  if  the  feed 
water  is  corrosive,  steps  should  be  taken  to  neutralize  it,  as 
grooving  combined  with  corrosion  leads  to  rapid  deterioration. 

External  Corrosion. 

External  corrosion,  probably  the  most  common  form  of 
boiler  deterioration,  can  always  be  prevented  by  removing 
the  cause.  The  entire  exterior  of  the  boiler  should  be  kept 
perfectly  dry,  leaky  seams  and  faulty  connections  should  be 
attended  to  at  once,  while  the  boiler  covering  should  be  re- 
moved periodically  and  the  seating  and  flue  covers  shoald  at 
least  be  "ploughed"  (i.e.,  removed  at  the  seams)  from  time 
to  time  to  ensure  that  no  wasting  is  going  on.  Neglect  of  this 
precaution  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  fatalities,  a  boiler 
should  be  placed,  if  possible,  above  the  ground  and  under 
cover;  a  damp  situation  should  be  avoided,  but  if  this  is  in- 
evitable, a  concrete  foundation  of  sufficient  thickness  should 
be  urud. 

When  serious  wasting  is  discovered',  arising  from  any 
cause,  the  plates  should  be  drilled  at  the  affected  parts  to 
ascertain  the  exact  thickness,  but  before  measuring  them, 
the  burr  left  by  drilling  should  be  removed  or  the  plate 
gauged  by  an  approved  thickness  finder. 

Overheating'  due  to  Scale  and  Sediment. 

Eeed  water  often  contains  solid  matter  in  solution  (hard 
water*)  or  suspension.  As  evaporation  proceeds,  solid  matter 
in  solution  is  deposited  as  a  fine  precipitate  which  under  cer- 
tain conditions  forms  a  hard  scale  or  crust.  Sea  water  acts 
in  the  same  way,  leaving  a  deposit  of  salt.  If  the  feed  water 
is  sedimentary,  i.e.,  contains  solids  in  suspension,  there  will 
be  a  deposit  of  mud  within  the  boiler.  It  is  most  important 
to  prevent  any  accumulation,  and  the  remedies  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  —  (1)  Substitution  of  a  pure  water  supply, 
(2)  treatment  at  the  boiler,  and  (3)  removal  of  all  scale- 


*There  are  two  forms  of  the  soap-destroying'  power  known 
as  hardness — (1)  temporary  hardness,  due  to  the '  presence  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  which  are  soluble  in  water 
containing  carbonic  acid,  and  (2)  permanent  hardness,  due  to 
the  presence  of  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  or  other  salts 
soluble  in  water,  irrespective  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 
Temporary  hardness  can  be  removed  by  boiling;  the  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  off  and  the  carbonates,  no  longer  soluble,  are 
precipitated.  Permanent  hardness  cannot  be  removed  by  boil- 
ii  g:  the  salts  ai  e  not  thrown  down,  but  as  evaporation  proceeds 
the  solution  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  until  finally 
saturation  is  reached  and  the  salts  are  deposited. 
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formiug  constituents  from  the  feed  water  before  it  enters  the 
boiler.  The  first  remedy,  although  effectual,  is  not  always 
practicable,  and  the  second  class  covers  such  methods  as  (a) 
the  systematic  cleaning  of  the  boiler  and  removal  of  scale, 
(b)  blowing  off  regularly  when  the  boiler  is  at  work  to  carry 
away  the  deposit  and  keep  the  density!  below  2.32,  and  (c) 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  solvent  which  prevents  the  deposit 
forming  a  hard  incrustation.  Before  using  any  boiler  com- 
position it  is  expedient  to  have  the  water  analysed,  and  to 
settle  the  routine  under  expert  advice,  as  a  composition  suitable 
witli  one  kind  of  feed  water  may  be  useless  with  another,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  such  composition  does 
not  remove  the  necessity  for  systematic  cleaning. 

Remove  Before  Water  Enters. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  deal  with  s<;ale-formiLg  con- 
stituents in  feed  water  is  to  effect  their  removal  before  the 
water  enters  the  boiler.  Sediment  may  be  removed  by  allow- 
ing the  feed  water  to  settle  in  ponds  or  by  filtration,  while 
hard  waters  may  be  treated  by  one  of  the  many  efficient  water 
softening  plants^  in  the  market,  and  if  temporary  hardness 
only  has  to  be  dealt  with,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scale 
may  be  removed  by  using  one  or  other  of  the  satisfactory 
feed-water  heaters  now  obtainable.  The  use  of  feed-water 
heaters  and  water  softening  plants  is  gradually  extending, 
as  they  effect  considerable  economy  by  increasing  the  effici- 
ency of  the  boilers  and  reducing  the  work  of  scaling,  and 
incidentally  lessen  the  risk  of  explosion  from  overheating. 

A  defluite  interval  cannot  be  fixed  for  cleaning  and  scaling 
boilers  as  so  much  depends  on  circumstances.  For  each 
boiler  this  interval  should  be  fixed  by  experience,  and  the  best 
guide  is  probably  the  thickness  of  deposit,  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exci  ed  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  on  the  main  heat 
absorbing  surfaces;  particular  attention  should  consequently 
be  given  to  the  removal  of  scale  from  parts  exposed  to  high 
temperatures;  for  instance,  furnace  and  firebox  crowns  and 
tubes  of  multitubular  and  water  tube  boilers.  These  tubes 
can  be  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  brushes  or  tube  scrapers  of 
various  types,  and  if  the  deposit  is  hard,  turbine  cleaners 
can  be  applied.  The  latter  are  operated  by  water,  steam,  or 
compressed  air,  supplied  by  a  hose,  and  the  rapid  succession 
of  blows  by  the  vibrator  or  milled  cutter  knocks  the  scale 
from  the  tubes,  leaving  them  practically  clean. 

As  nearly  all  the  explosions  of  water  tube  boilers  occur 
at  the  tubes  it  is  most  important  that  they  be  kept  clean. 

Overlieatiug  through  Grease. 

When  exhaust  steam  is  passed  into  the  feed  water  to  heat 
it,  or  the  oily  water  of  condensation  from  a  condensing  engine 
is  used  as  feed  water,  grease  will  be  present  in  the  boiler,  and 
as  it  becomes  concentrated  on  the  surface  of  the  flues  or  tubes, 
will  not  only  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  but  be  a 
positive  source  of  danger,  as  it  may  lead  to  serious  over- 


tThe  density  should  be  regularly  ascertained  by  drawing  a 
small  quantity  of  water  from  the  boiler  at  a  special  tap  or  at 
the  gauge  glass  drain  cock,  taking  care  that  the  steam  cock  is 
closed,  and  placing  in  the  water  a  salinometer  or  hydrometer, 
which  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  having  a  graduated 
stem  on  the  top  and  a  stem  below  filled  with  mercury  to  make 
it  float  upright. 

tin  a  recent  instance  the  feed  water  of  a  certain  boiler  had 
22  degrees  of  hardness  (i.e.,  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  per  10,000) 
and  much  trouble  was  experienced  by  the  deposit  of  a  thick,  hard 
scale  after  the  boiler  had  been  working  a  month.  Since  the 
introduction  of  a  water-softening  plant  the  hardness  has  been 
reduced  to  four  degrees  and  the  scale  to  a  deposit  of  a  friable 
nature  barely  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  In  thickness;  the  remain- 
ing four  degrees  are  not  dealt  with,  as  the  addition  of  more  soda 
would  introduce  trouble  in  other  directions. 


heating  and  subsequent  collapse  of  furnace  crowns  or  tubes. 
"  A  film  of  grease  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  thick  offers  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  heat  equal  to  a  steel  plate  10  inches 
thick.  In  other  words,  grease  offers  a  thousand  times  the 
resistance  of  steel  to  the  passage  of  heat." 

If  it  were  only  realised  that  the  apparently  harmless  film 
of  oil  offered  as  much  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat  as  a 
thick  deposit  of  hard  scale,  more  care  would  be  taken  to  elim- 
inate it. 

To  ReiuoTe  Grease. 

If  oil  is  present  in  the  feed  water  much  of  it  exists  in  an 
emulsified  condition,  i.e.,  in  the  form  of  minute  suspended 
globules.  The  principal  methods  now  in  use  for  the  removal 
of  grease  are:  — 

Filtration  of  feed  water.  Whether  gravitation  or  pressure 
filters  are  used  the  feed  water  passes  through  some 
filtering  medium  such  as  canvas  or  sand.  In  land 
boilers  this  system  is  not  advisable,  as  a  rule,  except  as 
an  auxiliary  to  other  methods  (mentioned  below),  as 
the  filters  only  remove  the  bulk  of  the  oil,  but  not  the 
finest  particles  of  it. 
Separation  of  grease  from  the  exhaust  steam  before  the 
steam  enters  the  condenser  or  heater.  A  grease  separa- 
tor consists  of  a  metal  chamber  with  a  number  of  baffle 
plates  inside.  Owing  to  the  large  volume  of  the  separa- 
tor and  the  presence  of  the  baffle  plates,  the  velocity 
of  the  exhaust  steam  is  reduced  and  consequently  the 
bulk  of  the  oil  is  thrown  down.  This  method  gives 
better  results  with  non-condensing  engines  than  with 
condensing  engines;  results  are  often  unsatisfactory 
with  the  latter  because  of  the  great  velocity  of  the 
steam  as  it  passes  through  the  separator. 
Chemical  treatment  of  the  greasy  water  and  subsequent 
filtration.  The  feed  water  is  automatically  treated  with 
correct  proportions  of  suitable  reagents  which  collect 
the  minute  globules  in  a  form  suitable  for  removal  by 
filters  of  wood  fibre  or  sand. 
Electrical  treatment  of  the  greasy  water  and  subsequent 
filtration.  The  water  is  allowed  to  collect  in  a  vat; 
the  passage  of  an  electrical  current  through  the  water, 
by  means  of  metal  plates,  causes  the  minute  globules 
to  coalesce,  and  in  this  form  the  oil  can  be  efficiently 
removed  by  sand  filters. 

If  it  is  desired  to  heat  the  feed  water  by  exhaust  steam 
from  which  the  grease  has  not  been  removed,  the  steam  should 
be  conveyed  in  coils  of  pipe  and  should  not,  upon  any  account, 
be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  feed  water.  Where 
condensers  are  used,  very  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
by  combining  a  grease  separator  (placed  between  the  engine 
and  the  condenser),  with  a  good  chemical  or  electrical  method 
and  subsequent  filtration. 

Water  is  Necessary. 

Overheating  through  shortness  of  water  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  explosions.  Shortness  of  water  may  arise  from 
neglect  of  the  attendant,  failure  of  the  water  supply,  absence 
or  defect  of  water  gauges,  feed  check  valves  becoming  defective, 
blow-off  cocks  leaking,  or  the  boiler  may  begin  unexpectedly 
to  prime.  The  defects  of  fittings,  which  lead  to  shortness  of 
water,  and  such  precautions  as  fusible  plugs  and  low-water 
alarms  will  be  considered  later.  As  shortness  of  water  may 
arise  from  so  many  causes,  the  attendant  should  not  depend 
too  much  on  routine  in  feeding  the  boiler.  He  sliould  watch 
the  water  level  very  closely  and  should  keep  the  water  gauges 
in  good  order,  testing  them  several  times  daily.  Before  firing 
in  the  morning  he  should  invariably  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
water  in  the  boiler  and  should  never  depend  on  the  fact  that 
there  was  plenty  the  night  before. 
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When  Boiler  is  Short. 

Definite  instructions  cannot  be  given  as  to  tbe  best  course 
to  follow  when  a  boiler  is  found  to  be  short  of  water,  as  cir- 
cumstances vary  so  much,  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion.  Generally  speaking, 
for  ordinary  boilers,  the  fire  should  be  immediately  smothered 
with  damp  ashes,  sand,  earth,  or  even  small  fuel,  the  damper 
closed,  and  the  fire  door  left  open  to  allow  the  furnace  crown 
to  cool,  whilst  the  pressure  should  be  gradually  relieved  by 
keeping  the  engine  running,  if  already  in  motion,  or  by  care- 
fully easing  the  safety  valve,  or  by  opening  either  the  test 
tap,  if  any,  or  the  top  and  drain  taps  of  the  glass  water  gauge. 
Some  authorities  recommend  turning  on  the  feed  water; 
though  accidents  have  probably  occurred  in  this  way,  the 
practice  may  be  allowed  under  certain  conditions,  e.g.,  if  the 
fire  cannot  be  damped  down,  or  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
very  little  of  the  furnace  crown  is  bare,  or  if  the  feed  pipe 
extends  behind  the  firebridge.  iFor  water-tube  boilers,  the 
following  suggestions  are  generally  practicable:  — 

(1)  Where  there  is  no  leakage  and  no  sign  of  overheating, 
the  feed  should  be  started,  the  dampers  closed  and  the 
fire  doors  left  open; 

(2)  If  the  tubes  are  red  or  there  is  leakage,  the  damper 
should  be  closed,  damp  ashes  thrown  on  the  fire,  the  fire 
doors  left  open  and  the  safety  valve  eased; 

(3)  If  there  is  a  considerable  leakage  from  the  tubes  the 
fire  doors  should  be  closed,  as  there  is  risk  in  standing 
in  front  of  the  fires,  and  the  damper  should  be  shut  and 
the  safety  valve  eased. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  drawing  the  fire  is  attended  with 
danger,  as  the  increase  of  temperature  which  accompanies  the 
operation  may  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  and  bring  about 
a  serious  collapse,  besides  necessitating  the  presence  of  the 
fireman  in  the  danger  zone.  The  foregoing  suggestions  are 
made  for  a  crisis  which,  with  careful  attention,  should  never 
arise,  and  much  must  always  be  left  at  the  time  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fireman  who  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  by 
study  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the  insurance  companies, 
to  act  promptly  in  such  emergency.  A  boiler  that  has  been 
short  of  water  should  not  be  used  again  until  it  has  been 
examined  by  an  expert  and  any  necessary  repairs  executed. 

Ignorance  or  Neglect  of  Attendant. 

A  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  recorded  explo- 
sions (about  14  per  cent.)  has  been  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  attendants.  These  have  arisen  from  such 
causes  as  shortness  of  water,  due  to  inattention  to  water 
gauges,  feed  valves,  or  blow-off  cocks;  overpressure,  due  to 
neglect  of  pressure  gauges  or  alteration  of  safety-valve  loads; 
or  over-heating,  due  to  deposit  through  insufficient  use  of 
blow-off  cocks  or  neglect  to  keep  the  boiler  clean.  In  some 
cases,  unreasonable  demands  are  made  upon  boiler  attend- 
ants; for  example,  a  disastrous  explosion  occurred  through 
the  neglect  of  an  attendant  who  had  been  on  duty  35  hours. 
A  person,  ihowever  competent,  could  not  be  alert,  either  in 
mind  or  body,  after  such  a  spell  of  duty.  Again,  boiler  at- 
tendants are  sometimes  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  re- 
pairs, a  practice  to  be  deprecated,  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
Reports  show  that  some  very  serious  explosions  would  have 
been  prevented  if  the  attendants  had,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  of  feeding,  firing,  and  cleaning,  been 
taught  to  take  intelligent  care  of  the  boilers  under  their 
charge,  been  given  precise  instructions  in  these  and  other 
necessary  points,  and  been  encouraged  to  direct  immediate 
attention  to  any  defects  coming  under  their  notice  hefore  they 
became  dangerous. 


When  a  boiler  (one  of  a  range)  is  at  rest  attendants  should 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  tamper  with  valves,  as  they  may 
endanger  persons  cleaning  or  executing  repairs,  if  steam  or 
water  is  allowed  to  enter  from  some  of  the  other  boilers.  It 
is  good  practice  to  hang  a  conspicuous  notice  on  any  valves  or 
dampers  that  have  not  to  be  opened,  or  to  secure  them  with 
a  chain  and  padlock.  Wihen  gas-fired  furnaces  are  under 
repair  the  damper  should  be  locked  and  the  key  kept  by  the 
foreman  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  gas  being  turned  on. 
Two  men  were  severely  burned  in  1908,  through  neglect  of 
this  precaution. 

Reference  may  be  made  at  this  point  to  the  danger  of 
back  draught  or  flue-gas  explosions  to  which  boiler  attendants 
are  exposed  by  fiames  bursting  from  furnace  doors.  During 
1908  no  less  than  187  men  were  injured  in  this  way  at  steam 
boilers  on  factory  premises.  These  accidents  usually  occur 
when  firemen  are  breaking  up  banked  fires.  The  unconsumed 
gases  in  the  flues  become  ignited  and,  upon  explosion,  escape 
by  the  furnace  mouth.  Few  accidents  would  occur  from  this 
cause  if  attendants  made  a  practice,  before  breaking  up  a  fire, 
of  opening  the  damper  wide  enough  to  allow  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  to  be  drawn  through  the  flues  to  carry  away  the 
unburnt  ga^es,  and  the  fires  should  not  be  broken  up  until 
this  has  been  done.  Another  method  of  removing  the  uncon- 
sumed gases  is  to  maintain  sufficient  draught  by  two  or  more 
1  inch  holes  in  the  damper  plate.  In  some  cases,  where  fiue- 
gas  explosions  at  boilers  and  economisers  have  been  frequent, 
the  top  or  side  of  the  flues  has  been  fitted  with  explosion  flap 
doors,  which  open  with  the  force  of  the  explosion  and  relieve 
the  pressure. 

Water-Hammer  Action. 

Admission  of  steam  under  pressure  into  a  pipe  containing 
water  is  liable  to  set  the  water  lin  rapid  motion.  This  may 
also  happen,  while  draining  a  pipe  under  steam  pressure,  by 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  caused  by  its  sudden  contact 
with  a  large  surface  of  comparatively  cold  water.  In  either 
case,  the  water  will  usually  strike  the  side  of  the  pipe  or  any 
obstruction,  such  as  a  valve,  sharp  bend  or  dead  end  of  a  pipe, 
with  considerable  violence,  accompaaiied  by  a  hammer-like 
report.  Water-hammer  has  caused  the  fracturfe  of  many  stop 
valves  and  steam  pipes,  and  even  a  few  blow-off  valves  and 
pipes. 

Apart  from  disregard  of  instructions  and  precautions,  ex- 
plosions from  this  source  have  been  due  to  over-estimation 
of  safe-working  pressure,  use  of  incorrect  pressure  gauges 
and  overloaded  safety  valves  or  valves  made  fast  by  dirt,  or 
by  water  freezing  in  the  escape  pipes. 

Otlier  Causes. 

Many  explosions  and  accidents  have  been  due  to  defects  in 
design,  such  as  unsupported  furnace  flues,  imperfect  staying, 
want  of  provision  for  expansion  and  contraction,  use  of  lap 
joints  causing  subsequent  grooving,  omission  of  strengthening 
rings  on  manholes  and  mudholes,  use  of  cast-iron  connections 
instead  of  steel,  and  use  of  unsuitable  fittings. 

Defective  workmanship  has  been  the  cause  of  many  ex- 
plosions, owing  to  the  metal  being  injured,  strained  or  frac- 
tured in  the  processes  of  flanging,  dishing,  and  bending  of 
plates,  drifting  rivet  holes  out  of  line,  and  by  the  burning  of 
plates  and  rivets;  careless  caulking,  defective  welding,  badly 
made  screwed  threads  on  stays,  tubes,  and  nuts  are  other 
forms  of  had  workmanship. 

Many  explosions  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  laminated, 
blistered  or  burnt  plates  held  together  by  rivets  of  inferior 
quality. 
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Diiugers  Peculiar  to  Tarticular  Types. 

The  plain,  cylindrical,  egg-ended  boiler,  with  its  familiar 
hemispherical  ends,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  collieries  and 
iron  works;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  types  in  use  but  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct.  The  boilers,  set  in  brickwork  and  supported 
by  side  brackets  or  by  saddles,  are  fired  externally  either  by 
fuel  or  furnace  gases.  The  manholes  should  be  fitted  with 
strengthening  rings.  The  internal  seams  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  grooving  or  corrosion  as  there  is  considerable 
local  straining  owing  to  the  fierce  and  varying  temperature 
on  the  underside.  Boilers  of  this  type  hold  an  unenviable 
position  in  regard  to  explosions.  They  should  be  kept  par- 
ticularly clean  to  avoid  overheating  of  the  bottom  plate  as 
deposit  from  the  feed  water  naturally  settles  there.  It  is 
desirable  to  blow  off  frequently  if  the  water  is  sedimentary, 
hard  or  saline.  External  corrosion  should  also  be  guarded 
against,  adequate  attention  being  given  to  the  parts  in  contact 
with  the  closing-in  brickwork,  and  to  the  wing  brackets,  and 
the  boiler  seating,  if  any,  should  be  removed  from  time  to 
time.  Extra  care  should  be  taken  where  a  battery  of  such 
boilers  exists,  as  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  multiple 
explosion. 

Cornish  and  Lancashire  Boilers. 

The  Cornish  boiler  with  single  flue  was  the  first  type  of 
internally-fired  boiler  used;  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn  afterwards 
invented  the  Lancashire  boiler  with  two  fines,  and  there  are 
other  modifications  of  these,  such  as  the  Galloway  and  Sin- 
clair boilers,  in  which  the  heating  surfaces  are  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  small  tubes  across  the  flues.  These  types 
are  most  commonly  found  in  factories  and  collieries  and  con- 
stitute at  least  W  per  cent,  of  the  boilers  in  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  should  be  made  of  mild  steel  plates  of  suf- 
ficent  ductility,  each  ring  of  the  shell  being  constructed  of 
one  plate,  with  the  longitudinal  seams  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  shell  only,  thus  keeping  them  clear  of  the  brickwork  and 
away  from  the  furnace  gases,  while  all  rivet  holes  should  be 
drilled  after  the  plates  are  bent  into  form  and  the  burr  re- 
moved before  riveting.  Above  SO  lb.  pressure,  double  strapped 
butt  joints  should  be  used  to  avoid  grooving,  and  the  staying 
of  the  end  plates  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  load;  there  should  also  be  sufficient  space 
(about  10  inches)  between  the  flues  and  the  ends  of  the  gusset 
stays  to  allow  the  end  plates  to  yield  when  the  flues  expand 
and  contract.  Oval  man-holes  should  be  placed  with  the 
shorter  axis  along  the  boiler,  and  in  all  compensation  should 
be  made  for  the  solid  material  removed  by  suitable  mild  steel 
compensating  rings  fitted  round  the  edges  of  the  openings. 
Furnace  flues  should  be  welded  longitudinally,  and  should 
have  flanged  seams  at  sufficiently  short  intervals  to  give  the 
necessary  strength.  The  flanges  of  the  flues  should  neither  be 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  circumferential  seams  of  the  shell 
nor  be  directly  over  the  flrebridge,  while  the  radius  at  the 
roots  of  the  flanges  should  not  be  less  than  1  inch.  The  ends 
of  steam  drums  over  boilers  should  be  carefully  examined,  at 
the  fillets  of  the  fianges  of  the  end  plates,  for  fine  circum- 
ferential grooving  due  to  expansion  and  contraction.  In 
setting  a  boiler  a  damp  situation  should  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible, but  if  a  dry  site  cannot  be  found,  a  concrete  foundation 
of  sufficient  thickness  should  be  used.  Flues  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  easy  examination  of  the  Wihole  boiler,  and 
pockets  in  which  unconsumed  gases  could  collect  should  be 
avoided.  The  side  flues  should  not  extend  above  the  water 
line.  Fireclay  should  be  used  in  contact  with  the  boiler  and 
not  lime  or  mortar.  The  front  plate  should  be  two  inches 
above  the  foot-plate.  The  front  wall  should  be  built  sufficient- 
ly back  from  the  front  plate  to  allow  easy  examination  of  the 


angle  iron  joint,  and  should  be  recessed  to  leave  the  blow  off 
connections  perfectly  clear.  The  brickwork  in  contact  with 
the  boiler  should,  at  all  points,  be  as  narrow  as  possible. 
Modern  forms  of  narrow  seating  blocks  and  flue  covers  make 
the  boiler  more  accessible  for  examination,  and  the  adjustable 
type  can  be  easily  removed  for  this  purpose. 

Defects. 

In  these  boilers  the  principal  defects  which  require  care- 
ful watching  are:  (1)  internal  corrosion;  (2)  grooving  at 
the  internal  seams,  at  the  angle  irons  or  flanges  of  the  end 
plates,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the  flues  and  the  end  plates; 
(3)  external  corrosion  at  leaky  seams,  faulty  connections  and 
manholes,  damp  brickwork,  and  at  the  bottom  of  front  plates 
and  blow-off  connections;  (4)  collapsing  flues  due  to  wasting 
or  overheating  through  scale  deposit,  grease  or  shortness  of 
water.  In  addition  to  the  general  precautions  already  men- 
tioned, the  following  should  be  observed"  To  prevent  the 
wasting  of  front  plates  and  blow-off  connections,  ashes  should 
not  be  slaked  on  the  footplate,  but  be  removed  in  a  barrow 
and  slaked  elsewhere.  Fusible  plugs  should  be  fitted  in  the 
furnace  crowns  and  be  renewed  periodically  to  prevent  the 
dangers  arising  from  shortness  of  water;  a  low-water  alarm, 
if  kept  in  working  order,  is  an  additional  safeguard. 

As  the  tubes  in  the  flues  of  Galloway  boilers  also  serve 
as  stays,  they  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  wasted  tubes 
should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Multitiilnihir  Dry-back  Itoilcrs. 

These  boilers  should  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  15  ft.  in  length. 
The  tubes  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  easy  access  for 
inspection.  The  back  end  of  the  flue  should  be  protected 
from  the  flames  by  a  brick  lining  about  9  in.  long  and  3i/. 
in.  deep.  A  sufficient  number  of  tubes  should  be  screwed  into 
the  end  plates  to  act  as  stays;  these  should  be  provided  with 
nuts  and  the  ends  of  the  other  tubes  should  be  beaded  over. 
Secure  staying  is  particularly  essential  in  externally  fired 
boilers  of  this  type.  The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lancashire  boiler,  together 
with  wasting  of  tube  plates,  due  to  leakage,  and  thinning  of 
smoke  tubes,  owing  to  the  scouring  action  of  the  fine  particles 
in  the  flames. 

Vertical  Boilers. 

Vertical  boilers  form  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  boilers  in 
general  use.  They  are  self-contained,  require  no  brickwork 
setting,  and  are  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  They 
are  largely  used  on  cranes  at  docks,  quarries,  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  and  in  small  factories.  As  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  such  boilers  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, the  risk  of  explosion  is,  on  that  account,  increased. 
The  principal  causes  of  explosion  ar**:  — 

(1)  Original  weakness  due  to  inferior  workmanship. 

(2)  Collapse  of  firebox  due  to:  — 

(a)  Defective  welding. 

(b)  Grooving  at  vertical  seams  and  at  the  junction  of 

the  uptake  tube  to  the  flrebox  crown  plate. 

(c)  Corrosion  of  the  firebox  plates  caused  by  exposure 

to  the  weather  when  the  boiler  is  out  of  use, 
by  leakage  at  the  tubes  and  seams,  and  by 
accumulation  of  damp  ashes  on  and  under  the 
firebars. 

(d)  Overheating,  which  may  be  the  result  of  deposit  on 

the  firebox  crown  plate,  or  in  the  cross  tubes, 
or  in  the  narrow  water  spaces  between  the  shells. 
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(3)  The  uptake  tube  may  become  unduly  thinned,  and 
collapse  as  the  result  of  combined  internal  and  external 
corrosion;  the  latter  may  be  caused  either  by  leakage 
at  the  seam  uniting  the  uptake  tube  to  the  shell  crown 
plate,  aggravated  by  moisture  from  the  engine  exhaust 
and  exposure  to  the  weather,  or  by  overheating,  the 
result  of  forced  firing. 

(4)  Rupture  of  shell,  the  result  of  general  wasting, 
grooving  at  vertical  seams  and  at  the  fillet  of  crown 
plate  flange  to  the  shell.  Rupture  may  also  take  place 
through  defective  welding,  or  weakness  at  the  edges 
of  the  openings  of  manholes  and  mudholes,  or  badly 
designed  foundation  plates,  which  collect  ashes  and 
cause  active  corrosion  of  the  boiler  plates. 

Insist  on  Good  Workmausliip. 

Vertical  boilers,  being  small  and  easily  handled  during 
manufacture,  are  sometimes  made  in  works  not  well  equipped 
with  modern  tools.  Under  such  circumstances,  purchasers 
of  this  particular  type  of  boiler  should  take  special  steps  to 
guard  against  inferior  workmanship. 

As  the  shells  are  of  comparatively  small  diameter  they 
should  be  made  as  truly  cylindrical  as  possible,  and,  for  high 
pressures,  it  is  advisable  to  use  butt  joints  for  the  vertical 
seams  to  avoid  grooving.  In  boilers  of  larger  diameter,  if 
subjected  to  high  pressures,  the  crown  of  shell  and  crown  of 
firebox  should  be  stayed.  Vertical  seams  of  fireboxes  should 
be  carefully  and  solidly  welded.  To  prevent  overheating, 
firing  should  always  be  slow,  and  uptake  tubes  exceeding 
12  in.  in  diameter  should  be  fitted  with  cast-iron  or  fireclay 
liners.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pass  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engine  into  the  chimney,  as  condensed  steam  is  liable  to 
trickle  down  the  outside  of  the  chimney  and  cause  external 
corrosion  where  the  chimney  joins  the  crown.  Ample  facil- 
ities (handholes)  should  be  provided  for  cleaning  cross 
tubes  and  the  narrow  space  at  the  bottom  between  the  fire- 
box and  shell,  while  this  space  below  the  firedoor  should  be 
as  deep  as  possible.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
cleaning  these  parts  as  well  as  the  crown  of  firebox.  To  pre- 
vent corrosion  at  manholes  and  mudholes,  leakage  at  these 
parts  should  be  guarded  against.  The  manhole  should  be 
wholly  in  the  steam  space,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  tight 
joint  when  a  door  is  exposed  partly  to  steam  and  partly  to 
water.  To  prevent  wasting  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
U-shaped  foundation  plates  should  be  avoided.  To  allow  of 
thorough  examination  of  the  firebox,  the  furnace  door  should 
be  large  enough  or  the  boiler  shell  should  be  deep  enough 
to  admit  a  man  through  the  ashpit  opening,  or  the  boiler 
should  be  placed  on  a  recess  built  of  brickwork;  failing  these 
methods  the  boiler  should  be  turned  over  and  laid  on  its  side 
for  examination.  If  worked  intermittently,  particular  care 
is  needed,  when  the  boiler  is  not  in  use,  to  keep  the  firebox 
and  uptake  clean  and  dry,  and  the  firebars  clear  of  ashes; 
the  outside  of  the  shell  and  the  interior  of  the  firebox  and 
uptake  should  be  painted,  if  the  boiler  is  standing  for  any 
lengthened  period. 

Vertical  Tubular  Boilers. 

Vertical  tubular  boilers  are  modifications  of  the  vertical 
boiler  in  which  a  number  of  small  tubes  are  introduced  to 
increase  the  heating  surface.  The  preceding  remarks  on 
vertical  boilers  apply  to  this  class  and,  in  addition,  the  in- 
ternal tubes  should  be  examined  for  internal  and  external 
wasting,  while  corrosion  of  the  firebox,  owing  to  leakage  at 
the  ends  of  the  tubes,  has  also  to  be  guarded  against. 


Vertical  Cylindrical  Boilers. 

This  type  of  boiler  is  designed  to  utilise  the  waste  gases 
from  puddling  furnaces.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical 
shell,  about  .5  ft.  in  diameter  and  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  rest- 
ing on  a  cast-iron  framework  or  supported  by  four  columns 
about  6  ft.  high.  The  internal  flue  is  concentric  with  the 
shell,  and  the  furnace  gases  are  led  into  the  bottom  of  the 
flue,  which  is  lined  with  firebrick  to  protect  the  plates  from 
the  fierce  heat;  the  top  of  the  flue  is  lined  in  a  similar  fashion 
to  prevent  overheating  at  the  steam  space. 

Besides  the  ordinary  dangers  due  to  the  use  of  indifferent 
feed  water,  etc.,  the  following  are  peculiar  to  this  type:  — 

(1)  These  boilers,  owing  to  their  height,  are  not  very 
stable  in  high  winds,  and  in  some  instances  have  been 
blown  over.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  simply 
on  the  cast-iron  framework,  but  should  be  clamped 
down  and  stayed  overhead. 

(2)  The  end  plates  are  subjected  to  considerable  strain, 
from  a  continuous  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
central  flue,  due  to  the  varying  temperature  of  the 
furnace  gases,  and  from  the  combined  weight  (10  to  14 
tons)  of  water,  flue  and  brickwork  within  the  flue;  this 
strain  is  liable  to  produce  grooving  where  the  shell 
joins  the  bottom  plate.  This  defect  may  easily  escape 
detection,  as  the  groove  may  become  filled  with  sludge 
by  the  pressure  above  it.  In  1907  a  serious  explosion 
occurred  in  this  way  and  five  men  were  scalded,  one 
fatally.  To  avoid  this  danger,  an  internal  angle  iron 
should  not  be  used,  but  the  shell  should  be  joined  to 
the  bottom  plate  by  an  external  angle  iron,  and,  in 
boilers  of  large  diameter,  gusset  stays  can  be  fixed, 
with  advantage,  between  the  shell  and  top  plate. 

(3)  The  special  danger  of  overheating  should  also  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  firebrick  lining  at  both  ends 
of  the  flue  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 

(4)  The  furnace  plates  at  and  above  the  water  level 
should  be  frequently  examined,  as  they  are  almost  in- 
variably affected  by  an  acute  form  of  confluent  pitting. 
Handholes  should  be  made  in  the  topmost  belt  of  the 
shell  to  allow  of  close  examination  of  the  furnace  plates. 

{To  he  continued.) 


BUSINESS  COUDIAJVDMENTS. 

The  following  "  ten  commandments  "  of  German  business 
have  been  circulated  widely  in  the  Fatherland. 

1.  In  all  expenses  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  your  own 
compatriots. 

2.  Never  for'^et  when  yea  buy  a  foreign  article  that  your 
own  country  is  thus  made  poorer. 

3.  Your  money  should  profit  no  one  but  Germans. 

4.  Never  profane  German  factories  by  using  foreign  ma- 
chinery. 

5.  Never  allow  foreign  eatables  to  be  served  at  your  table. 

6.  Write  on  German  paper,  with  a  German  pen  and  German 
ink,  and  use  German  blotting  paper. 

7.  German  flour,  German  fruit  and  German  beer  alone  can 
give  your  body  true  German  energy. 

8.  If  you  do  not  like  German  malt  coffee,  drinlc  coffee  from 
German  colonies. 

9.  Use  only  German  clothes  for  your  dress  and  Germ:i:i  hats 
for  your  head. 

10.  Let  no  foreign  flattery  distract  you  from  tieie  precepts, 
and  be  firmly  convinced,  whatever  others  say,  that  German 
products  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  citizens  of  the  German 
Fatherland. 
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FREE  TRADE  ECONOMY. 

(Continued  from  page  1046.) 

According  to  Free  Trade  theories,  this  kind  of  restriction, 
on  the  export  of  an  article,  would  cause  its  production  to  cease, 
or,  at  least,  decline  very  much.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
England  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  greatest 
wool  producing  and  wool  manufacturing  countries  in  the 
world, — Free  Trade  did  not  make  British  manufactures  what 
they  are;  but  found  them  fully  developed,  excelling  everything 
else  in  the  world,  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  success 
is  due  to  it.  If  we  copy  British  commercial  policy  at  all,  ex- 
pecting to  attain  the  same  results,  we  must  copy  it  in  all  its 
stages,  in  which  case  we  will  find,  the  stage  of  English  history, 
corresponding  with  our  present  stage,  affording  great  protec- 
tion to  our  home  manufacturers. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  United  States  which,  as 
a  new  country,  somewhat  resembles  our  own,  we  will  find  it 
divided  into  periods  of  free  trade  and  protection.  During  a 
period  of  protection,  the  government  paid  off  the  debt  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  built  up  considerable  home  manufac- 
tures. Then  came  a  period  of  free  trade,  which  drained  the 
country  of  specie,  ruined  the  manufacturers,  and  ended  In  a 
great  commercial  crisis.  Each  period  of  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, since  that  time,  has  produced  a  similar  result.  What 
is  protection  doing  for  the  States  now?  Last  year  American 
manufacturers  were  sending  machinery  to  Irelana;  and  Eng- 
lish merchants  complained  that  Americans  were  underselling 
them  two  dollars  per  ton  on  iron.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  British  Government  may  have  to  throw  around  their 
manufacturers  the  shield  of  protection  once  more.  The  present 
contention  between  workmen  and  masters  may  uring  auout  a 
crisis  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  England  which  will 


put  their  free  trade  principles  to  the  test.  Men  talk  bravely 
when  danger  is  far  off.  So  it  is  with  British  free  traders  while 
they  know  their  own  manufactures  are  an  overmatch  for  for- 
eigners. But  let  the  British  markets  be  flooded  with  foreign 
goods,  let  British  manufacturers  be  ruined,  let  the  country  be 
drained  of  specie,  and  see  how  long  they  will  hold  to  their 
free  trade  principles.  This  state  of  things  would  bring  about 
as  vigorous  protection  as  ever.  Free  trade  is  an  advantage  to 
England  now,  but  it  was  not  so,  or  considered  so,  till  it  was 
seen  that  British  manufacturers  were  an  overmatch  for  for- 
eigners. 

Unnecessary  dependence  is  a  bad  thing.  The  individual  or 
nation  that  is  depending,  more  than  ordinarily,  on  others  for 
any  esential  condition  or  prosperity,  is  ever  in  great  danger. 
Such  a  condition  is  not  favorable  either  to  the  increase  or 
wealth  or  to  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

The  increase  in  the  tariff,  asked  of  the  Government  by 
Canadian  manufacturers,  would  not  be  a  tax,  but  an  invest- 
ment in  home  manufactures  by  the  people,  which  would  return 
to  them  with  a  large  profit  in  a  very  short  time.  Government 
bonuses  to  railways  correspond  exactly  with  the  principle  of 
protection  to  home  manufactures.  Free  traders  say,  Let  iis 
do  without  home  manufactures  till  they  become  sufficiently 
profitable  to  exist  without  protection."  How  would  it  suit  to 
say,  "  Let  us  do  without  railways  till  they  become  sufficiently 
profitable  to  pay  without  Government  or  municipal  aid." 
Trade  can  be  left  free  in  England  for  the  same  reason  that 
railways  can  be  built  there  without  such  aid  as  is  usually  re- 
quired in  this  country.  Comparison  between  England  and 
Canada  holds  good  in  very  few  cases,  and  least  of  all  in  their 
trade  relations.  We  aid  railways  by  bonuses  in  order  to  bring 
producers  and  consumers  into  closer  relations  with  each  other; 
and  protection  to  home  industry  has  precisely  the  same  effect. 


H.  R.  TUDHOPE 
T.  BRADSHAW 
F  J.  COOMBS 
C.  E.  ABBS 

A.  E.  Ames  (Si  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

ARE  PREPARED  TO  FINANCE 

prosperous  public  uiility  and  industrial  companies,  or  private  firms  con- 
templating conversion  into  public  companies,  which  desire  to  issue  bon  is  or 
shares  in  amounts  of 

$500,000  OR  UPWARDS 

for  legitimate  expansion  of  business  or  to  refund  expenditures  already 
made  and  which  have  under  the  present  management  a  record  of  two  years 
or  more  of  net  profits  exceeding 

$100,000  PER  YEAR 

UNION  BANK  BUILDING 
TORONTO 
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Tool  Room  Enclosures 
and  Floor  Railings 


OUR  Diamond  Mesh  Formation  insures  be- 
yond doubt  the  safest  protection.  Can 
be  supplied  in  any  length  or  in  Panels 
with  Round  or  Channel  Iron  Frames.  We  also 
make  Metal  Lockers,  Steel  Factory  Stools,  and 
Wire  Guards  for  all  purposes. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 
CANADA  WIRE  &  IRON  GOODS  COMPANY 

HAMILTON 


P 


RESTON 

METAL 

CEILINGS 

PROTECT 


Shops, 
Offices 
::  and  :: 
Ware- 
houses 


NOT  only  do  they  help  any  building  to 
resist  fire,  hut  they  protect  the  con- 
tents of  the  room  they  cotter  from 
water-damage  in  the  event  of  flre  in 
the  room  above. 

PRESTON 

With  them  you  can  beautify  unsightly  parts  of 
your  plant,  and  thus  promote  neatness  in  your 
help. 

PRES  TON 

Use  these  perfected  ceilings  and  our  other 
interior  building  specialties  to  make  any  part 
—or  the  whole— of  your  buildings  absolutely 
immune  to  fire. 

PRESTON 

Not  costly  either. 

PRESTON 

Get  our  prices  and  see  our  designs. 


Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co. 

LIMITED 

PRESTON,  ONT.,  and  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


We  make  every  kind  of  Shebt  Metal 
BuiLEiNG  Materials  and  Details. 


FREIGHT  CHANGES 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Kailway 
Coininissiouers  During  Month  of  March,  1912. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  the  new  numbers  of  the 
rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission;  the 
second  column  gives  the  railway  number.  C.L.  stands  for  car- 
load lots;    L.C.L.,  less  than  carload  lots.) 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Sup.  6 

Sup.  3 

E  2250 

E  184S 

Sup.  35 

Sup.  35 

E  2124 

E  1720 

E  2303 

E  1903 

cancels 

cancels 

rates  in 

rates  in 

E  17 

C  5 

E  18 

C  7 

E  21 

C  18 

E  23 

C  21 

E  2209 

E  1805 

E  2304 

E  1904 

cancels 

cancels 

commodity 

commodity 

rates  in 

rates  in 

E  17 

C  5 

E  18 

C  7 

E  21 

C  18 

E  23 

C  21 

E  1855 

E  1445 

Sup.  11 

Sup.  11 

E  1655 

E  1242 

Feb.  24-12 


Sup.  7 

E  2250 


Sup.  9 
E  1714 

Sup.  2 
E  1699 


E  1406 


Sup.  14 
E  1841 

E  2300 
cancels 
E  2279 
Sup.  37 
E  2124 


Sup.  34 
E  2124 


E  2284 
cancels 
E  990 


Sup.  7 
E  1848 


Sup.  9 
E  1301 

Sup.  2 
E  1286 


E  1913 


Sup.  14 
E  1431 

E  1900 
cancels 

E  1878 
Sup.  37 

E  1720 


Sup.  34 

E  1720 


E  1883 
cancels 
E  579 


Various  dates 


Apr.  5-12 


Apr.  5-12 


S  w  it  c  h  i  n  g.  Inter- 
switching  and  Ab- 
sorption of  Switch- 
ing and  CP.  stations. 

Commodities  between 
C.P.R.  stations. 

Classes  from  C.P.R. 
stations,  Ontario 
Div.,  to  Detroit  and 
stations  on  the  C.  H. 

&  D.,  M.C.  and  P.M. 
railroads  in  the  U.S. 


Commodities  from  C. 
P.  stations  to  points 
in  the  U.S. 


Apr.  5-12 

Mch.  11-12 

Mch.  16-12 
Mch.  15-12 

Apr.  17-12 

Mch.  18-12 
Mch.  27-12 
Mch.  12-12 

Mch.  15-12 

Mch.  11-12 


Commodities  from 
stations  on  C.P.R. 
and  connecting  lines 
to  Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  N.Y. 

Switching,  inter- 
switching  and  ab- 
sorption of  switch- 
ing at  CP.  stations. 

Canned  goods  CL.  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Cancellation  of  rates 
on  stamped  ware, 
tinware,  etc.,  St. 
John's,  N.F.,  and 
points  on  the  Reid 
Newfoundland  Co. 

Printing  paper  C.L. 
Joliette,  Que.,to  New 
York,  N.Y.,  18  cts  per 
100  lbs. 

Pig  iron  C.L.  between 
CP.  stations  and  to 
conecting  lines. 

Warehouse  Storage 
Charges. 

Coal  tar  C.L.  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont,  to 
Hamilton,  19  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

Commodities  between 
stations  on  the  CP. 
R.  and  to  and  from 
connecting  lines. 

Classes  between  sta- 
tions west  and  north 
of  Toronto  and  sta- 
tions east  of  Toronto 
to  and  including 
Montreal,  Que.,  and 
Ottawa,  Out.,  also 
stations  north  of 
Carleton  Place  to 
and  including  Sud- 
bury, Ont. 
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SIMPLICITY  -  -  RELIABILITY  -  -  ECONOMY 


CANADA  GAS  PRODUCERS 

^  PREMIER  GAS  ENGINES 

FORM  A  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND 
SATISFACTORY  POWER  PLANT 

^^UR  new  Canada  Gas  Producer  is  made  to  be  used 
with  such  fuel  as  is  easily  obtainable  in  the  Canadian 
Market,  and  combined  with  a  Premier  Gas  Engine  will 
develop  power  with  the  least  care  and  expense. 

CANADA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA,  COBALT,  WINNIPEG 

CALGARY,  NELSON,  VANCOUVER,  PRINCE  RUPERT. 
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The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 


Paid-up  Capital  :  :  :  :  $11,000,000 
Rest    ::::::::  $9,000,000 


Drafts  on  Foreign  Countries 

Every  branch  of  this  Bank  is  able  to  issue,  on 
application,  drafts  on  the  principal  points  in  the 
following  countries  : — 


Africa 

France 

Peru 

Arabia 

Fiench  Cochin-Chiua 

Philippine  Islands 

Argentine  Republic 

Germany 

Portuga 

Australia 

Great  Britain 

Roumania 

Austria-Hungary 

Greece 

Russia 

Belgium 

Hohand 

Servia 

Brazil 

Iceland 

Siam 

Bulgaria 

India 

Siberia 

Ceylon 

Ireland 

Soudan 

Chili 

Italy 

South  Africa 

China 

Ja)>an 

Spain 

Crete 

Java 

Si  raits  Settlement 

Cuba 

Malta 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Manchuria 

Swii  zerland 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Turkey 

Faroe  Islands 

Norway 

United  State 

Finland 

Panama 

Uruguay 

Formosa 

Persia 

West  Indies 

Grand  Trunk  IJailway. 


est  Awaits 


THE 

''MADE  IN  CANADA 

TRAIN 

It  will  carry  all  kinds  of  goods 
manufactured  in  Canada  and 
public  demonstrations  of  their 
excellence  will  be  given  in 
Western  towns  and  cities  en 
route. 


Manufacturers  wishing  to  have 
their  goods  aboard  should  com- 
municate with  the 


CANADIAN  HOME  MARKET  ASSOCIATION, 

76  ADELAIDE  ST.  WEST.  TORONTO 


Sup.  49 
E  2532 
Sup.  7 
E  2431 

Sup.  10 

E  578 
Sup.  76 
B  2245 
Sup.  48 
E  2352 
E  2294 


Sup.  32 
E  2020 


Sup.  50 
B  2352 


E  2496 


Sup.  55 
B  225 


Sup.  80 
E  2245 


Sup.  1 
E  2499 


E  2499 
cancels 
B  225 


E  2948 


Sup.  1 

E  2472 

Sup.  6. 
B  2431 


Sup.  47 

B  2532 


E  2491 
cancels 
E  2448 


Sup.  49 

C.Y.  20 

Sup.  7 

C.U.  63 

Sup.  10 

V.  1 

Sup.  76 

CD.  63 

Sup.  48 

C.Y.  20 
V  38 


Sup.  32 
CP.  57 


Sup.  50 
C.Y.  22 


V  39 


Sup.  55 
G.A.A.  3 


Sup.  80 
CD.  63 


Sup.  1 
CI.  137 


CI.  137 
cancels 
G.A.A.  3 


CN.  116 


Sup.  1 
C.Y.  22 

Sup.  6 
CU.  63 


Sup.  47 
CY.  20 


CR.  124 
cancels 
CR.  118 


Mch.  2-12 
Mch.  30-12 

Mch.  14-12 
Mch.  5-12 
Mch.  21-12 

Mch.  5-12 

Mch.  5-12 

Apr.  6-12 
Mch.  11-12 

Mch.  14-12 

Mch.  19-12 
Mch.  18-12 


Mch.  15-12 

Feb.  15-12 
Mch.  14-12 

Feb.  21-12 

Mch.  20-12 


Central  Eailroad  of  JVew  Jersey. 

556    Feb.  24,  '12 

Cancels 
550 


Sup.  3 
438 


Feb.  24,  '12 


Crude  Oil  CL.  Onon- 
daga to  Wallaceburg. 

Commodities  G.T.  sta- 
tions in  Canada  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 


Building  material  be- 
tween G.T.  stations. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 

Classes  from  Montreal 
to  points  reached  by 
the  Hudson  Naviga- 
tion Co. 

Paper,  Valleyfield, 
Que.,  to  various 
points  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe, 
CL.  Guelph  and  Wel- 
land,  Ont,  to  St. 
John,  N.B. 

Class  rates  G.T.  sta- 
tions on  the  CCC  & 
St.  L.  Ry.  in  the  U.S. 

Pig  Iron  CL.  Mid- 
land, Ont.,  to  points 
in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. 

Asbestos  sand  and 
asbestic  CL.  Dan- 
ville, Que.,  to  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  8^/2  cts.  per  100 
lbs. 

Pig  Iron  CL.  Mid- 
land, Ont,  to  Truro, 
N.S.,  $4.00  per  gross 
ton. 

Pig  iron  CL.  from 
Hamilton,  Toronto, 
Midland,  Montreal, 
and  Jacques  Cartier 
Jet.  to  points  on 
G.T.R.  and  connect- 
ing lines. 

Machinery  and  boil- 
ers CL.  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Ont.,  to  Edmon- 
ton, Alta,  $1.24  per 
100  lbs. 

Scrap  iron  and  steel, 
CL.  St.  Paul  to  Am- 
herst, N.S. 

Commodities  from  G. 
T.  stations  on  con- 
necting lines  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Wrought  iron  pipe, 
CL.  Guelph  and  Wel- 
land,  Ont.,  to  St. 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Absorption  of  termin- 
al charges  on  export 
tralQc  via  Montreal. 


Iron  and  Steel  ar- 
ticles, CR.  of  N.J. 
stations  to  points 
on  the  CP.R.  in 
Canada. 

Iron  and  Steel  C.R.R. 
of  N.J.  stations  to 
points  on  the  G. 
T.  R. 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Eailway 

Feb.  22,  '12 


Sup 
262 


Sup.  3 
5603 


Commodities  Indian- 
apolis and  Moore- 
field,     I  n  d  . ,  to 
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FIRE-PREVENTION  vs  FIRE-FIGHTING 

•'ALL  FIRES  ARE  THE  SAME  SIZE  AT  THE  START" 

Rock  wood  Automatic  Fire -Sprinklers 

PUT  OUT  FIRES  AT  THE  START 

THEY  CUT  THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE  FROM  50  TO  80  PER  CENT.  IN  ALL 
FACTORIES       -       WAREHOUSES       -  STORES 


Fairbanks-Morse  Canadian  Co. 
Ganong  Bros.,  Ltd.  -       -  - 
W.  R.  Brock  Co.       -       -  - 
Dominion  Corset  Co. 
Simonds  Canada  Saw  Co. 
Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co. 
Henry  Birks  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Berlin  Machine  Works,  Ltd.  - 


We  Have 
Toronto 
St.  Stephen 
Calgary 
Quebec 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Hamilton 
and  scores 


Protected 

Geo.  M.  Mason  Ltd. 
St.  Croix  Soap  Co. 
Rosamond  Woollen  Co.  - 
Canada  Carriage  Co. 
Laing  Packing  Co. 
Canadian  Spool  Cotton  Co. 
Smart  Bag  Co.,  Ltd. 
National  Drug  Co.     "  \ 
of  others. 


Ottawa 

St.  Stephen 

Almonte 

Brockville 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 


FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS    AND    FREE    ESTIMATES.  WRITE 


Rockwood  Sprinkler  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


Montreal,  Que. 


MACDONALD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO 

WE  SPECIALIZE  ON  CANS  OR  BOXES  REQUIRED  FOR  CUSTOMER'S  EXCLUSIVE  USE 

PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  ELSE  MADE  IN  OUR  ENTIRE  PLANT 

THIS  ENSURES  UNDIVIDED  ATTENTION  TO  YOUR  PARTICULAR  ORDER 

PLAIN    OR    DECORATED   TIN    BOXES    AND  SIGNS 
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Big  Business  Houses 

find  the  ample  resources,  splendid 
facilities  and  progressive  business 
methods  of  The  Traders  Bank  of 
Canada  the  basis  of  a  most  satisfactory 
banking  service.  We  welcome  op- 
portunities to  demonstrate  this  ser- 
vice to  the  largest  firms  and  corpor- 
ations. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,850,000 


Total  Assets 
$52,000,000 


The  Traders  Bank 


OF  CANADA 


Head  Office 


Toronto 


THE  slightly  higher  price  of 
the  UNDERWOOD  is 
compensated  for  many  times 
over  by  the  UNDERWOOD 
service.  You  can't  get  it  with 
any  other  typewriter  at  any  price. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Limited 

Toronto 

and  a!I  other  Canadian  cities 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Apr 


2193 
cancels 
1789 
2196 
cancels 
1832 

2200 

cancels 

1125 

Sup.  12 
1878 

2210 

22+2 


Sup.  1 
1831 


A  21754 
cancels 
A  19196 
A  21759 
cancels 
A  18816 

A  21776 
cancels 
A  10240 


4-12 


Apr.  5-12 


Apr.  5-12 


\Sup.  12 
A  19388 


Apr.  16-12 
A  21839       Mch.  29-12 


A  21793       Mch.  15-12 


Sup.  1  Mch.  15-12 
A  18179 


PenusylTania  Railroad. 


Sup.  7 
301 


Apr.  1-12 


Raltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

■   Apr.  8-12 


976 
cancels 
506 
402 


Mch.  15-12 


West  Shore  Railroad. 


553 

cancels 
477 

557 

cancels 

483 

559 

cancels 
487 


A  7552 
cancels 
A  6251 

A  7569 
cancels 
A  6538 
A  7571 
cancels 
A  6566 


Mch.  25-12 


Mch.  25-12 


Mch.  25-12 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


Sup.  14 
1774 


Sup.  14 

8837 


Mch.  28-12 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 

378  .  ■  Mch.  26-12 


377 


Mch.  15-12 


Binder  Twine  C.L. 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada 
Pig  iron  C.L.  North 
Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Iron  pumps,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y.,  to  Mont- 
real and  Montreal 
points. 

Import  commodity 
rates  from  New 
to  points  in  Ontario. 

Boilers  and  engines 
C.L.  Oswego  to  Mont- 
real 

Manganese  ore  C.L. 
New  York  to  Toron- 
to, $3.00  per  ton 
2,240  lbs. 

Pig  iron  C.L.  North 
Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Commodities  P.R.R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada  on  the  G.T. 


Carbon  plugs,  Clarks- 
burg, W.Va.,  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Manganese  ore  C.L. 
Jersey  City,  Phila- 
delphia and  Balti- 
more to  Toronto, 
$3.00  per  ton  2,240 
lbs. 


Alcohol  C.L.  New 
York  to  Prescott, 
Ont,  18  cts.  per  100 
lbs. 

Commodities  from 
New  York  to  Mont- 
real. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  C.L. 
New  York  to  BelcEil, 
Que.,  18  cts.  per  100 
lbs. 


Commodities  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western 
States. 


Iron  and  Steel  Arti- 
cles, Coatesville,  Pa., 
to  Montreal,  22  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Manganese  ore  C.L. 
Chester  and  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and 
Wilmington,  Del.,  to 
Toronto,  $3.00  per 
ton,  2,240  lbs. 


New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad 

Mch.  26-12 


3 

cancels 
122 


SW  1964 
cancels 
SW  1294 


Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 


1437 

cancels 

1431 


3721 

cancels 

3704 


Mch.  29-12 


Rubber  shoddy,  But- 
ler, N.J.,  to  Montreal. 


New  Furniture  and 
Leather  from  Manis- 
tee, Mich.,  to  points 
in  Canada. 
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ctal  Lockers 
in  Factory  or  Warehouse 

deci'ease  the  tire  hazard,  add  to  the  comfort  of  workmen  and  make  neatness  and  cleanliness  possible. 


OUR    METAL  LOCKERS 

have  exclusive  features  protected  by  patents  which  reduce  their  cost  but  increase  their  efficiency.    They  are 
strong,  sanitary,  compact,  serviceable.    Let  us  discuss  with  you  the  cost  of  installing 
a  system  of  lockers  in  your  factory. 


WE  MAKE 


Window  Guards,  Machine  Guards,  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Stairs, 
Elevator  Cages,  Elevator  Enclosures,  Steel  Shelving  for  Factories, 
Specialties  in  Sheet  and  Bar  Metal,  Ornamental  Iron  Work, 
Iron  Fences,  Gates  and  Lamps. 

LET  US  SUBMIT  A  DESIGN. 


The  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS,  Toronto  Wire,  Iron  &  Brass  Works  Co. 

LIMITED 

MEADOWS  BLOCK 


WEST  WELLINGTON  STREET 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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A  "HILf  Switchboard 


Keduces  Fire  Hazard  and  Increases  Personal  Safety  of 
Operatives.    No  Other  Just  as  Good. 
Send  Inquiries  Direct  to 

THE  HILL  ELECTRIC  SWITCH  &  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

66  McGill  Street       .*.       .-.  MONTREAL 


CHIEF  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA,  TORONTO 


/ 

4- 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 

FIRE 

INSURANCE  CQJ^IPAN^ 


ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Manager,  8  Richmond  St.  E. 


No  man  or  newspaper  favoring  "  continental  free  trade " 
can  be  accounted  friendly  to  the  American  policy  of  Protec- 
tion. Why  should  the  producers  of  Canada  and  Mexico  be 
given  free  access  to  our  markets  when  they  do  not  pay  one 
cent  of  tax  for  the  support  of  our  government r  Nations  must 
make  their  tariff  laws  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality  for  all 
who  desire  to  trade  in  their  markets.  The  favored-nation 
clause  in  commercial  treaties  may  be  an  absurd  thing,  but 
so  long  as  it  is  maintained  all  foreign  countries  must  have 
the  same  treatment.  The  proposition  for  free  trade  with 
Canada  and  Mexico  is  only  an  entering  wedge  to  break  down 
the  protective  system  and  establish  free  trade  with  all  other 
countries. — The  Protectionist. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


255.  Beef  Powder.— A  London  firm  asks  the  address  of  Cana- 

dian manufacturers  of  beef  powder. 

256.  Box  Shooks. — A  firm  in  Capetown  wish  to  secure  the 

name  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  box 
shooks. 

257.  Brushes  and  Brooms.— A  firm  in  South  America  wish  to 

communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  brushes  and 
brooms. 

258.  Carriages. — A  large  firm  of  importers  and  commission 

merchants  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  shippers  of 
Canadian  carriages,  suitable  for  the  Argentine  market. 

259.  Elm  Staves.— A  manufacturer  of  barrels  in  Newfoundland 

wishes  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  elm  staves. 

260.  Fencing'.- A  firm  of  importers  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  to 

be  put  in  communication  with  exporters  of  fencing. 
Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  or  f.o.b. 
New  York,  with  freight  rates,  shipping  weights,  etc. 

261.  Fencing  Wire  and  Wire  Netting.— A  South  African  firm 

of  general  merchants  wish  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fencing  wire,  bar- 
bed and  plain  and  galvanized  wire  netting. 

262.  Handles. — A  Lancashire  firm  wish  to  receive  prices  and 

catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  broom 
handles  in  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  6  in.  lengths. 

263.  Houseliold  Furniture. — A  South  African  firm  of  general 

merchants  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  household  furniture. 

264.  Iron  Screw  Bolts. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  gen- 

eral merchants  wish  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  iron 
screw  bolts  of  various  sizes  and  lengths  from  2%  x  %  in. 
up  to  24  in.  x  %  in.  having  cup  head  and  square  neck 
and  ordinary  square  nut. 

265.  Leather. — A  leading  firm  of  leather  merchants  in  Mel- 

bourne, Australia,  desire  to  receive  samples  with  bed- 
rock quotations  for  cash  against  documents,  on  Canadian 
sole  leather,  known  as  hemlock  tanned  rough  crust. 

266.  Leather  Cloth. — Enquiries  are  made  for  the  names  of 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  cloth. 

267.  Lobsters. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  receive  quota- 

tions from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobsters. 

268.  Maple  Rollers. — A  manufacturing  company  in  Sweden  in- 

vite quotations  from  Canadian  producers  of  maple  rol- 
lers suitable  for  mangles  and  wringers. 

269.  Paints. — A  Newfoundland  cooper  is  open  to  receive  quo- 

tations from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paints. 

270.  Paper. — A  London  company  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  Kraft  brown,  news 
printing  and  glazed  colored  papers,  who  can  fill  orders 
for  shipment  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

271.  Printing  Paper. — A  Derby  firm  would  like  quotations  on 

Canadian  printing  paper. 

272.  Spades,  Shovels,  Edge  Tools  and  General  Hardware. — ^A 

South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  desire  to  get 
into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  spades,  shovels,  edge  tools  and  general 
hardware. 
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THE 


New  Zealand  Shipping 

Company,  L  imited 

CANADA 
:  TO  : 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 


Regular  monthly  sailings  from  Montreal  in 
summer  and  from  St.  John  in  winter.  Calling: 
at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  (Australia),  Auck= 
land,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin  (iNew 
Zealand).    Sailings  15th  of  each  month. 

Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  all  points  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  other 
islands  of  Oceania. 

Marine  Insurance  effected  at  rates  equal  to 
those  given  from  New  York. 

First  class  passenger  accommodation. 


For  rates  and  other  information  apply  to 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co. 


LIMITED 


59  St.  Peter  St. 


Montreal 


The  Best  Ventilator 
We  Know  of  is  the 
"  H  ALITUS  " 


THAT  IS  WHY  WE  MAKE  IT 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  Catalogue, 
which   gives    full  information. 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

TORONTO,  ONT.    WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

C  79 


John  Morrow  Screw  &  Nut  Co. 


LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Set  Screws  Cap  Screws 

Semi-finished  Nuts 
Finished  Nuts     Turned  Steel  Nuts 

Studs,  etc. 


"  MORROW  "  Product  is 
the  Satisfactory  Product 


INGERSOLL, 

ONTARIO 
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THE  PRESS 

That  Gives  Satisfaction 


Ask  any  of  ih 
users  of  our 
presses  ;  you  will 
find  their  all  over 
Canada. 

They  will  all  give 
you  the  same  ans- 
wer—  P  e  r  r  i  n  '  s 
Presses  have  al- 
ways given  the 
best  satisfaction. 

Presses  of  all 
kinds. 

Hydraulic  and 
Filter  our 
specialty. 

Write  for 
(Quotations 

Made  m  Canada 


WM.  R.  PERRIN  &  COMPANY 

530  KING  STREET  EAST  TORONTO 


M.BLATTY &  SONS 


WELLAND,  ONT. 


LIMITED 


Manufacture 

DREDGES,  DITCHERS.  DERRICKS, 
Steam  Shovels,  Clam  Buckets, 

Coal  and  Concrete  Tubs,  Steel  Skips, 
Mine  Hoists,  Hoisting  Engines, 
Steel  Dump  and  Deck  Scov/s, 

Submarine  Rock  Drilling  Machinery 
and  other  Contractor.  M  chinery 

Agents : 

E.  Leonard  &  Sons,  St.  ,Tohn,  N.B.,  and  Calgary,  Alta. 
H.  E.  Plant,  Montreal,  Que.,  H.  W.  Petrie,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dominion  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
R.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


273.  Tanued  Indian  Sheep  and  Goat  Skins.— An  Indian  firm 

wish  to  secure  the  addresses  of  the  largest  Canadian 
importers  of  tanned  Indian  sheep  and  goat  skins. 

274.  Varnish.— A  firm  in  South  America  wish  to  get  in  com- 

munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  varnish. 
27.0.  Wood  Turning's.— A  west  of  England  firm  makes  enquiry 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  turn- 
ings, such  as  dowels,  spindles,  legs  for  chair  work  and 
wooden  wheels  for  toys. 

AGENCIES. 

1.  A  St.  Petersburg  firm  desires  to  represent  Canadian  ex- 

porters of  machinery  and  similar  goods. 

2.  A  furniture  manufacturing  company  in  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales,  wish  to  obtain  an  agency  for  Canadian  wooden 
chairs,  upon  a  commission  basis. 

3.  A  Canadian  manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Ayres  desires 

to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  office  desks. 

4.  A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Ayres  desires  to  be 

placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  tables. 

5.  A  .lapanese  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  any  Canadian 

firm  desiring  to  export  to  that  country. 

6.  A  London  firm  wish  to  obtain  the  buying  agency  of  a  Cana- 

dian manufacturer  of  medium-priced  organs. 
7  A  commercial  traveller  whose  territory  lies  in  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  enquires  for  specialties  which  he  can 
handle  as  a  side  line. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  recently  by  the 
Canadian  Patent  Office,  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by 
Fetherstonhaugh  &  Smart,  Castle  Building,  53  Queen  Street, 
or  Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

138,2.50,  D.  Maxwell,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.— Churns.    David  Maxwell 
&  Sons. 

138,255,  B.  V.  Paine,  Port  Hope,  Ont. — Water  Chamber  for 

vessels  provided  with  inlet  and  waste  outlet  pipes.  The 

Standard  Ideal  Co.,  Limited. 
138,278,  I.  O.  Hall,  Bassano,  Alta. — Devices  for  applying  hair 

tonics.    Ina  O.  Hall  &  G.  Chas.  Strange. 
138,2^1,   Thos.   Allatt,   Toronto,   Ont. — Machines  for  making 

paper  receptacles. 
138,294,   Chas.  Arntt,   Vancouver,   B.C. — Fountain  oilers  for 

floor  or  polishing  surfaces. 
138,311,  V.  B.  Convis,  Toronto.— Steam  traps. 

138.313.  Chas.  H.  Cowan,  Toronto. — Sanitary  Stationary  wash 
basins. 

138.314.  A.  Craig,  Virden,  Man. — Oil  carburetting  generators. 

138.328.  E.  D.  Houk,  Orillia,  Ont.— Veneer  boxes  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  the  same. 

138.329.  A.  P.  A.  Gray,  Que.— Vehicle  tires. 

138,34G.  I.  Holman,  Berlin,  Ont.— Leather  club  bags,  chatel- 
aines and  the  like. 

138,349.  Jno.  W.  Jackson,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  Gasoline  traction 
engines. 

138,358.  Ed.  W.  Kolb,  Montreal,  Que. — Car  window  screens. 
138,259.  F.  W.  Lake,  Kingston,  Ont.— Engines. 
138,380.  A.  J.  Ratcliff,  Victoria,  B.C. — Biscuit  cooling  devices. 
138,389.  H.  H.  Smith,  Peterborough,  Ont. — Fastening  means 
for  spring  mattresses. 

138.395.  Wm.  J.  Welsh,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Open  block  rests. 

138.396.  N.  Jos.  Warner,  Hespeler,  Ont. — Brackets. 

138,402.  Geo.  A.  Wiggins,  Haileybury,  Ont. — Adjustable  door 
stops. 

138,404.  L.  Yanowszky,  Toronto,  Ont.    Tires  for  vehicles. 
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We  Can  Save  You  Money ! 

HOW  ? 

C  By  facilitating  your  delivery 
problems. 

C  By  increasing  your  radius 
of  action. 

C  By  giving  you  actual  daily 
service,  despite  adverse  con- 
ditions of  roads  and  climate. 

<L  By  moderate  initial  cost,  low 
up-keep  charges.  Maximum 
results  at  minimum  expense. 

CONSULT  US ! 

We  can  diagnose  your  case  and  apply  a 
remedy. 

Schacht  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Pleasure  Cars  and  Commercial 
Motors.  Factory  at  Hamilton.  Ont. 

New  Garage,  Service  Depot  and  Show  Roooms, 
112-114  Richmond  Street,  West        -  Toronto 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


Revillon  Bros.,  intend  to  erect  a  warehouse,  costing  $300,- 
000,  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Canadian  Carbide  Company  are  extending  their  fac- 
tory at  Merritton,  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Guy  has  received  a  permit  to  build  a  sash  and 
door  factory  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

Kirvan-Doig,  Limited,  Maisonneuve,  Que.,  propose  to  erect 
a  shoe  factory  in  that  place. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Company  will  erect  an  offlce  building, 
costing  $230,000,  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  R.  Traux  and  Son  for  a  new 
furniture  factory  in  Hanover,  Ont. 

1 

The  Prognuelo  Wine  and  Spirit  Company  are  building  a 
business  block  in  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

The  Aetna  Rubber  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  have  purchased 
a  factory  site  in  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Temporary  quarters  have  been  secured  by  the  Canadian 
Top  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tilbury,  Ont.,  which  recently  suffered  from 
fire. 

A  free  site  and  tax  exemptions  have  been  granted  the 
Canadian  Brake-shoe  Company  by  the  City  of  Sherbrooke, 
Que. 

A  syndicate  has  purchased  a  site  containing  8,167  square 
feet  in  Montreal,  Que.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
departmental  store. 

The  Newfoundland  Pine  and  Pulp  Company,  Xew  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  propose  to  erect  a  saw-mill  next  spring  at 
Botwood,  Newfoundland. 

The  R.  C.  Hupp  Motor  Manufacturers,  of  Brandon,  Man., 
have  opened  out  an  agency  on  Eighth  iStreet,  and  will  be 
under  the  management  of  iMr.  O.  MuMer. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  which 
has  acquired  the  property  of  the  Nepisquit  Lumber  Company, 
will  construct  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Bathurst,  N.B. 

The  ratepayers  of  Listowel,  Ont.,  have  decided  to  grant 
civic  privileges  to  The  Andrew  Malcolm  Furniture  Company, 
of  Kincardine,  on  condition  that  the  Listowel  Furniture  Com- 
pany's plant  be  taken  over  and  operated. 

The  United  Coke  and  Gas  Company,  New  York,  is  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  the  Hamilton  Gas  Light  Company's 
plant  and  for  the  holdings  of  the  Ontario  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, in  Hamilton,  Ont.    The  deal  involves  $2 ,50-0 ,000. 

The  Brandon  branch  of  the  Canadian  iStover  and  Gasoline 
Engine  Co.,  have  moved  from  their  old  premises  into  larger 
and  more  convenient  quarters  in  Pacific  Avenue.  They  have 
also  taken  over  the  agency  of  the  Gray-Campbell  Co.,  and 
announce  they  have  also  bought  out  the  Brandon  Machine 
Works,  which  includes  machinery,  premises  and  site,  with  the 
intention  of  re-modelling  the  whole  place. 
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Jones  &  Moore  Electric  Co. 

LIMITED 

294  -  300  Adelaide  St.  West   -  Toronto 


Manufacturers  of  Dynamos  and  Motors 

Over  3,000  IMacbliiies  noyr  In  Snecesefnl  Operation. 
Estimates  Fnrnlslied  on  Complete  Installations. 
Kepaljrs  Promptly  Performed 


OXYGEN 

Of  guaranteed  purity  by  the 
Claude's  Process.  The  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  plant  now 
in  operation  on  this  continent. 

OXYACETYLENE 


AND  ALL  SYSTEMS  ,  OF 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING 
PLANTS 

For  welding  steel,  cast  iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  aluminum.  For  cutting  steel  and 
wrought  iron. 

SAMPLE  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
UNDERTAKEN 

R.  J.  LEVY 

MANUFACTURER  OF  OX.YOEN 
MAISONNEUVE     -  MONTREAL 

Telephone  East  6713 


Hoffmei,ster  iBros.,  Jjtd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  are  building  a 
garage. 

Work  will  begin  next  spring  on  the  O.T.P.  hotel  in  Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Goodwillie  is  building  a  canning  factory  in  Wel- 
land,  Ont. 

The  Henrietta  Hotel  Company  will  erect  a  hotel  in  Wel- 
land,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Wiggins  has  prepared  plans  for  a  business  block  at 
Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  will  erect  a  $15,000  build- 
ing in  Nanaimo,  B.C. 

The  Tuckett  Cigar  Company  are  extending  their  cigar 
factory  in  London,  Ont. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Mitchell  intend  to  erect  a  business 
block  at  Brandon,  Man. 

Mr.  A.  G-.  McLean  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  saw 
mill  at  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  have  engaged  an  architect 
for  their  new  building. 

Mr.  John  Curry  is  erecting  a  $50,000  store  and  office  build- 
ing in  Windsor,  Out. 

The  Canadian  Mosaic  Tile  Company  are  building  a  $15,000 
factory  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Wm.  Neilson  Company,  Toronto,  are  ^buiilding  a  $9,000 
extension  to  their  factory. 

Mr.  Stephen  Jones  is  installing  a  new  hot  water  system 
in  his  hotel,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Messrs,  Stuart  and  White  are  building  a  store,  costing 
$28,000,  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Banfield  will  erect  a  store  and  apartments,  costing 
$1&0,00'0,  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Offices  and  stores,  costing  $170,00'0',  will  be  erected  in  Mont- 
real, by  Mr.  Carl  Rosenberg. 

The  Thompson  Knitting  Company,  London,  Ont.,  will  erect 
a  larger  factory  in  the  spring. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  G.T.P.  hotel,  costing 
$1,000,'0'00,  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  propose 
to  erect  a  factory  in  Tibury,  Ont 

Jas.  Robertson  and  Company,  Toronto,  will  build  a  mold- 
ing shop,  costing  $70,000,  in  Toronto. 

John  Harrison  and  Sons  and  Company,  Ltd.,  require 
machinery  for  a  saw  and  planing  mill. 

If  the  Valley  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Annapolis  Royal,  N.iS., 
merges  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Ltd.,  a  $50,000  brick 
plant  will  be  built. 
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We  Specialize  in  We  Manufacture 

Quick  Deliveries  in  Canada 


Light,  Permanence  and  Pre-eminence 

Is  Assured  when  the  "Ormsby-Lupton" 
Steel  Sash  is  Installed 

OUR  Straight  line  effect  of  joint  construction  offers  the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  means  the 
maximum  lighting  value  for  interiors,  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  employed  in  the 
buildings.  Our  Joint  is  not  only  the  strongest  made  when  turned  out  of  our  factories,  but  it 
has  that  same  strength  after  being  in  the  building  for  years.  The  muntins  are  locked  rigidly 
together,  making  a  tight  joint  at  the  intersections,  because  of  this  there  is  no  opportunity  for  corrosion, 
no  water  gets  in  to  rust  out  the  Sash.  Your  Sash,  if  an  "  ORMSBY-LUPTON,"  always  maintains  its 
rigidity  and  strength.  We  prove  the  strength  of  our  Sash  by  our  "  tested  the  way  the  wind  blows" 
proof    Our  samples,  which  we  wish  you  to  have,  prove  the  tightness  of  our  joint. 

This  means  absolutely  no  cost  of  maintenance,  this,  plus  the  reduction  in  Insurance 
lH         rates  given  by  the  Underwriters  for  the  installation  of  The  "  ORMSBY-LUPTON  " 
_    fljj         Steel  Sash,  talks  to  the  bank  account,  for  it  reduces  overhead  charges. 

^^^^X^^S  Deliveries  mean  much  once  an  order  is  placed.  This  is  where  we  specialize.  We  for- 
^^^IIB^    ward  your  Sash  with  despatch-    We  do  not  hold  your  buildings  up. 

BV*  Our  Catalog  is  a  Catalog  of  interest.     It  contains  complete  illustrations,  table  of  dimensions  and  some  full-sized 

W  details.    This  Catalog,  together  with  samples  we  wish  you  to  have.    Let  us  send  it  to  you. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


A.  B.  ORMSBY,  Limited 

Factories:  TORONTO  AND  WINNIPEG 

General  Contractors'  Supply  Co.,  Halifax.  REPRESENTATIVES  :  Walker  &  Barnes.  Edmonton. 

Stinson-Reeb  Builders'  Supply  Co..  Montreal.      C.  H.  Webster,  Calgary.  Evans,  Coleman   &  Evans,  Vancouver  and 

C,  H.  Abbott  Agency  &  Supply  Co..  Regina.         Canadian  Agency  &  Supply  Co..  Ottawa.  Victoria. 


We  also  manufacture  Fireproof  Tin  Clad,  Kalameined  Clad  and  Rolling  Steel  Doors,  Skylights, 
Cornices,  Fire  Extinguishers,  Fire  Bucket  Tanks,  Slate,  Felt  and  Gravel  Roofers. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA. 

CANADIAN  HART  WHEELS 

CUT  FASTER 
LAST  LONGER 

Tl:\an  any  other  wheels  on  the  marKet 

Tell  «s  the  service  you  want  per- 
formed and  we  will  supply  you 
with  an  abraser  that  will  save  you 
time^  money  and  worry. 

Send  for  one  of  our  catalogues  and  tell  us  your 
troubles.  We  do  the  rest. 


CANADIAN   HART   WHEELS,  LIMITED 

450  BARTON  ST.  EAST., 

Hamilton,      :      :  Ontario 


The  Massey-Harris  Company  will  erect  a  new  warehouse, 
containing  four  acres  of  floor  space,  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Swift  Canadian  Company  are  planning  to  locate  a 
plant  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Swift  Canadian  Company  will  erect  an  elevator  pent 
house  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Philip  Printing  Company  will  'build  a  $20,000  ware- 
house in  Toronto,  Ont. 

Arbuthnot  and  Helmer-  are  considering  the  erection  of  a 
sash  and  door  factory  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Mountain  Spring  Brewing  Company  will  erect  a 
brewery,  costing  $150,000,  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Company,  Toronto,  propose  to 
build  an  extension  to  their  Hamilton  factory. 

The  Vancouver  Safe  Works  contemplate  the  erection  of  a 
factory,  costing  $50,0'00,  on  Burrard  Inlet,  B.C. 

Frederick  Stearns  and  Company,  Windsor,  Ont.,  contem- 
plate making  an  extension  to  their  chocolate  plant. 

The  Atikokan  Iron  Company  have  offered  to  erect  a  $5,000,- 
O'OO  smelter  in  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  in  return  for  a  site  of  400 
acres  and  a  fixed  assessment  for  20  years. 

The  Portland  Cement  Construction  Company,  branch  of 
the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  England,  are 
ex'cavatimg  for  a  cement  plant  to  cost  $1,0'0'0,000,  at  Tod  Inlet, 
B.C. 


The  Riverside  Motor  Company,  Limited,  are  building  a 
gas  motor  factory  in  Walkerville,  Ont. 

The  Cosmos  Cotton  Company  are  considering  the  extension 
of  their  cotton  mills  at  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  of  Canada,  are  excavating  tor 
a  garage  building  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Russell,  Babcock  and  Rice  will  erect  an  office  building, 
costing  $500,000,  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  Ont, 
will  erect  a  warehouse  in  that  city. 

Messrs.  .J.  Coleman  and  B.  V.  Hole  are  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cigar  factory  in  London,  Ont. 

Mr.  John  Underwood,  ink  manufacturer,  is  building  an 
addition  to  his  factory  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Columbia  Flooring  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  building  a 
$10,000  warehouse  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  George  Woodcock  is  building  an  apartment  house  and 
a  store  costing  $35,000,  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 

The  Knechtel  Furniture  Co.  plan  to  erect  a  furniture  fac- 
tory to  cost  $10,000  in  Southampton,  Ont. 

T.  N.  Hibhon  and  Company,  Victoria,  B.C.,  are  erecting 
a  five-storey  office  building,  costing  $100,000. 

The  Nasmith  Company  are  putting  new  ovens,  costing 
$3,000,  in  their  Duchess  Street  factory,  Toronto. 

The  London  Printing  and  Lithographing  Company,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  will  build  an  addition  to  their  factory. 

The  Canadian  Talbot  'Boiler  Company  contemplate  the 
erection  of  a  boiler  plant  at  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

The  'General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company  intend  to  build 
a  factory,  costing  $28,000,  on  Cundas  Street,  Toronto. 

It  is  understood  that  Ames-Holden-McCready,  of  Montreal, 
will  erect  a  boot  and  shoe  warehouse  in  St.  John,  N.B. 


The  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  manager,  B. 
Mueller,  will  erect  a  brass  goods  factory  in  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  Magnet  Cream  Separator  Company  are  preparing  to 
build  an  office  building,  costing  $35,000,  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co.,  St.  Sacrament  St., 
Montreal,  intend  locating  flour  mills  at  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

Work  will  commence  at  once  on  the  erection  of  a  garage, 
cost  $25,000,  First  avenue  south,  for  Edinger  Company,  Strath- 
cona,  Alta. 

The  Ontario  Elevator  Co.  have  organized  and  have  secured 
site,  80  X  840  on  wharf,  foot  of  West  Market  street,  Toronto. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  grain  elevator  with  capacity 
of  2,000,000  bushels.  Cost  $1,000,000.  Toronto  and  Buffalo 
capitalists  are  interested. 
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Offers  to  MANUFACTURERS 
CAPITALISTS,  FINANCIERS 

A COMBINATION  of  Greater  Economic  and  Advantageous  Facil- 
ities for  the  Location  of  Industries  than  Any  Other  Place  in 
Canada. 


OTTAWA  industries  employ  16,500  people;  enjoy  the  CHEAPEST  POWER  in  Canada;  most 
economic  and  convenient  supply  of  RAW  MATERIALS  for  many  lines  of  manufacture  ;  Efficient  and 
Contented  CHEAP  LABOR,  especially  female  help  ;  RAIL  AND  WATER  TRANSPORTATION  ; 
ADVANTAGEOUS  FREIGHT  RATES  in  some  cases;  SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  HAUL  to 
the  markets  of  the  great  west  and  have  a  market  of  more  than  FOUR  MILLION  people  within  300 
miles.  Ask  for  Illustrated  Booklets,  Maps  and  Full  Information  which  will  be  furnished 
promptly  and  ivith  pleasure,  by 

HERBERT  W.  BAKER,  Commissioner,  Publicity  and  Industrial  Bureau, 

Dept.  M2.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
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BRASS 


AND 


BRONZE 


CASTINGS 


LUMEN 

BEARING  CO. 

TORONTO  BUFFALO 


Northern  Aluminum  Co. 

LIMITED 

1503-4  Traders  Bank  Building   ::    Toronto,  Ont. 


Sheet,  Ingot,  Rod,  Wire, 
Tubing,  Rivets,  Extru- 
ded Shapes,  Bronze 
Powder  and  Fabric- 
ated articles. 


We  solicit 
your  inquiries  and 
will  be  glad  to  serve 
you.  Our  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  metal  will 
be  of  value  to  you. 


Write  Us 

NORTHERN  ALUMINUM  CO.,  LIMITED 


Tenders  are  called  for  factory  buildings  for  Victoria  Wheel 
Works,  Gait. 

Gasoelectric  Motors,  Ltd.,  plan  to  erect  a  motor  factory  in 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Tenders  are  called  for  canning  factory,  cost  $15,000,  for 
Goodwillie  &  Son,  Welland,  Ont. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  biscuit  factory  to  cost  $250,000, 
for  D.  S.  Perrin  Co.,  London,  Ont. 

The  Parkhill  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.  are  planning  an  addition 
to  the  planing  mill  in  Parkhill,  Ont. 

The  International  Milling  Co.,  have  chosen  a  site  of  10 
acres  at  Fort  Mann,  B.C.,  for  new  flour  mill. 

T.  H.  Estabrooks  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  are  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  a  warehouse  at  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  New  Hamburg  Felt  Boot  Co.  plan  to  build  a  3-story 
factory  addition  for  manufacture  of  felt  boots  at  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont. 

The  city  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  is  negotiating  with  Sugar  Re- 
finery Co.,  recently  burnt  out  at  Dartmouth,  to  build  factory 
in  St.  John. 

The  British  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  Ottawa,  directors 
have  decided  to  build  large  extension  on  Wellington  street  in 
near  future  to  cost  $75,000. 

Pears  &  Co.,  Toronto,  have  purchased  Thos.  Launders 
brick  yards  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  may  make  important 
extensions.    Cost,  $25,000, 

Buffalo-Ontario  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  have  purchased 
property  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  building  will  commence  in 
the  spring  on  erection  of  a  smelter. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  headquarters,  Montreal, 
Que.,  plan  to  erect  a  large  grain  elevator  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000,000  bushels  at  Fort  William,  Ont. 

The  Swift  Canadian  Co.,  Victoria,  intend  locating  branch 
on  Store  street,  Victoria  B.C.  Council  is  considering  the 
matter  of  railroad  spur  to  proposed  plant. 

The  Canadian  Ammonia  Company  have  secured  a  Dominion 
Charter  to  do  business  in  ammonia  and  will  open  up  an  office 
and  warehouse  in  Toronto  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  President,  A.  McMahon,  181 
Victoria  avenue,  are  trying  to  purchase  site  for  addition  to 
steel  mills.    Work  to  be  started  in  spring. 

The  Consolidated  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  are 
reported  to  have  taken  over  Gibson  lands  and  plan  to  erect 
pulp  mill  with  50-ton  capacity  at  Marysville,  N.B. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Linen  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  have 
acquired  a  site  of  two  acres.  It  is  stated  construction  will 
shortly  begin  on  a  linen  factory  to  cost  $50,000. 

H.  L.  Frost,  president  Hamilton  Board  of  Trade,  Main  and 
Hughson  streets,  has  announced  that  a  large  hotel  will  be 
built  this  year  in  Hamilton.  Company  has  option  on  site. 
Estimated  cost,  $1,000,000. 
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BE  GUARDED 

A  GAINST  loss  and  delay  by  reason  of  wasted  steam,  shut 
downs  for  repairs,  etc.,  by  using  packing  of  known 
reliability.  Deception  in  the  manufacture  of  packings  is 
easily  accomplished,  and  your  only  protection  is  to  place 
your  confidence  in  the  packing  that  for  many  years  has  been 
accepted  as  standard  the  world  over.  Cheap  packing  always 
means  inferior  material  and  poor  workmanship  in  its  con- 
struction. GARLOCK  PACKING  is  not  "  cheap  "  but  always 
proves  economical  to  its  users.  We  stand  ever  ready  to 
back  up  our  claims  of  superior  merit.    ::       ::       ::       ::  :: 

HAVE  YOU  A  1912  GARLOCK  CATALOGUE? 
 It  will  prove  interesting — send  for  one  to-day.  

THE  GARLOCK  PACKING  COMPANY 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

MONTREAL  -:-  TORONTO  -:-  WINNIPEG  -:-  VANCOUVER 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

CANADIAN  OIL  COMPANIES,  LIMITED 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.       Branches  throughout  the  Dominion 

REFINERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High-Grade  Refined  and  Lubricating  Oils,  Greases,  Boiler  Compounds,  Paraffine  Wax  and  Candles, 
Linseed  Oil  Soap,  and  STERLING  BRAND  of  chemically  pure 
White  Lead,  Paints  and  Varnishes. 

OIL  REFINERY,  PETROLIA,  ONT.  STERLING  PAINT  WORKS,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


SOME  OF  OTHER  LINES  OF  MANUFACTURE 
ARE 

WIRE  CLOTH 

for  all  purposes. 

MOULDERS'  RIDDLES,  BRUSHES 
and  BELLOWS,  STEEL  FACTORY 
STOOLS,  METAL  CLOTHES 

LOCKERS,  WINDOW  GUARDS, 
GENERAL  WIRE  &  IRON  WORK. 
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QJPECIALTY  News- 
paper  in  sheets,  Dry 
Building    Paper    of  all 
kinds  :::::::: 

TXTE  make  the  cele- 
■  brated  Hawkesbury 
Spruce  Impervious 
Sheathing  :::::: 
High  grade  Sulphite,  Fibre 
and  Ground  Wood  Pulp. 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

Papers  of  Quality 

The  Holland  PaperjCompany 

LIMITED 
PRESENT  THEIR  LINE  OF 

BOND   AND    LEDGER  PAPERS 

Superfine  Linen  Record 
Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond  and  Ledger 
Standard  Pure  Linen 
Empire  Linen  Bond 
Crown  Linen 
Colonial  Bond 

Envelopes  to  Match. 
Sample  Books  Furnished  on  Request. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company 

LIMITED 

HIGH-GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS. 


General  Offices: 
MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Mills  at 
ST.  JEROME,  P.Q. 


Tenders  are  called  until  March  1st  for  departmental  store 
to  cost  $100,000,  for  N.  D.  Boyan,  Weyburn,  Sask. 

Tenders  are  open  for  warehouse  to  cost  $20,000,  Richmond 
and  Duncan  streets,  for  W.  H.  Phillips  Co.,  Church  and  Court 
streets,  Toronto. 

A.  P.  Cuman  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  322  Papineau  avenue, 
Montreal,  plan  to  erect  a  shoe  factory  on  De  Fleurimont 
avenue  this  summer. 

W.  T.  Cullen,  200  Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  is 
organizing  a  company  to  erect  a  factory  on  McDougall  street, 
Windsor,  Ont.    Cost  $10,000. 

The  Blairmore  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  planning  additions  to 
their  plant  at  Blairmore,  Alta.,  which  will  increase  the  out- 
put from  40,000  to  80,000  bricks  per  day. 

The  well  known  Montreal  firm  of  Peter  Lyall  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
will  henceforth  carry  on  its  operations  under  the  style  of 
P.  Lyall  &  Sons,  Construction  Company,  Limited. 

The  DeLaval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  capitalized  at  $500,000, 
is  organizing  a  plant  at  Montreal  for  the  manufacture  of 
supplies  for  dairies,  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  similar 
plants. 

Mr.  Edwin  Dowsley,  for  some  years  general  manager  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.  Ramsay  and  Son  Co.,  Montreal, 
has  retired,  and  his  position  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Ramsay. 

The  Canadian  Branch  of  the  firm  of  W.  J.  Bush  &  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal,  has  taken  out  letters  of  incorporation  at 
Ottawa  and  will  operate  under  the  style  of  W.  J.  Bush  &  Co., 
Canada,  Limited. 

The  A.  P.  Cimon  Shoe  Company,  Limited,  has  recently  been 
authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $150,000.  This 
firm,  it  is  reported,  will  shortly  erect  a  new  factory,  either 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Montreal  or  in  Maisonneuve. 

The  Frontenac  Brewery  Company,  Limited,  recently  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  purchased  a  site  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mile  End  Station,  Montreal,  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  brewery,  which  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

J.  W.  Cummings  and  Son,  New  Glasgow,  N.S.,  report  that 
the  market  for  coal  mining  machines,  tools,  mine  cars,  mine 
car  irons,  and  bitching,  as  indicated  by  the  transactions  of 
their  branch  office  in  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  is  good,  and  that 
prospects  for  increased  business  iia  these  lines  throughout 
the  West  are  bright. 

An  enterprise  at  Edmonton  under  the  title  of  the  Hard- 
stone  Bricks,  Limited,  is  being  put  on  the  market  by  Ernest 
Beaufort  &  Company,  Limited.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
pany to  take  over  the  assets,  aggregating  $67,960,  of  the 
Pressed  Bricks,  Limited,  against  which  there  are  liabilities 
of  about  $31,434.  For  the  surplus  of  $36,556,  stock  to  the  value 
of  $30,000  in  the  Hardstone  Bricks,  Limited,  will  be  issued. 
The  capital  of  the  new  company  will  be  $150,000,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  has  already  been  subscribed.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  instal  the  well-known  sand  lime  brick 
machinery  of  the  Magdeburg  system. 
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PAGE  WIRE  PARTITIONING 


Ready  for  Factory  Use 

Page  Wire  Partitioning  in  rolls,  up 
to  10  ft.  wide,  makes  any  kind  of 
factory  partition.  Vou  can  divide 
off  your  factory  into  tool  rooms, 
parts  rooms,  finished  goods,  etc., 
as  most  convenient.  The  partition,  l)eing 
galvanized,  does  not  rust.  Meshes  1 1  ._)x5^ 
inches  do  not  obstruct  light.  Cut  doors 
or  windows  in  it  as  needed.  Change 
arrangement  of  partitions  easily.  Never 
wears  out. 

Useful  also  for  bin  material,  shelving  for 
light  goods  passageway  partitions,  safety 
bo.xing  for  machines,  non-climbable  fenc- 
ing, screens  for  windows,  cellar  storage 
partition,  skylight  protection. 
Manufacturers  stop  losses  of  material, 
jigs,  tools,  small  parts,  etc.,  by  handling 
them  in  a  systematic  way  from  partitioned 
comp.irtments  made  with  this  new  ma- 
terial. Carry  a  roll  or  two  in  stock — 
always  useful  for  a  dozer  factory  purposes. 

Write  for  Sample  aqd 
Particulars  to 


THE  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Branche*  :— TORONTO :  Cor.  King  and  Atlantic  Atc. 


MONTREAL:  505-517  Notre  Dame  St.  W. 


ST.  JOHN: 


37  Dock  St. 

515 


NICKEL  PLATING 


The  Booth-Coulter  Copper  ?  Brass  Company,  Limited 

COPPERSMITHS  AND  BRASS  FOUNDERS 
115-121  SUMACH  STREET  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


DOMINION  "  wheels  are  Canadian  made,  of  very 
best  materials,  and  carefully  graded  to  suit  your 
particular  requirements.    For  sale  by  the  best 
supply  houses. 

J.  R.  BAXTER  &  CO.  H.  W.  PETRIE,  LTD.  McDOUGALS,  LTD. 

Montreal.  Can.  Toronto.  Can.  Ottawa.  Can. 

W.  H.  ROSEVEAR  &  SON  FRANK  DARLING  &  CO. 

Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver.  B.C. 

DOMINION  ABRASIVE  WHEEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  LTD. 
Birmingham,  England 

And  the  Manufacturers 

The  DOMINION  ABRASIVE  WHEEL  CO.,  Ltd. 

NEW  TORONTO.  ONT..  CANADA 
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Malleable  Iron 

Castings 

High  Tensile  Strength 


Gait  Malleable  Iron  Co. 


LIMITED 
GAI^T,  ONTA.R1C 


You  Can't  Afford 
to  experiment 
when  you  can  buy 

KERR 
VALVES 

that  have  been 
giving  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to 
users  for  twenty- 
five  years 


Our  New  Iron  Gate  Valve.  • 

We  Can't  Afford  to  Sell  a  Poor  Valve. 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  CO.,  Limited 

Valve  Manufacturers 
WALKERVILLE        -         -  ONTARIO 


Negotiations  have  been  reopened  for  steel  works  to  cost 
$60,000  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  cement  works,  cost  $600,000, 
at  Marlboror,  for  the  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Bdson,  Alta. 

The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  plan  to  erect  a  4-story  60  x  200-ft. 
addition  to  their  tobacco  works  at  Granby,  Que. 

Plans  are  prepared  for  alterations  to  stores,  17-23  King 
street,  for  Brewster  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Lever  Bros.,  Sunlight  Soap  Works,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  con- 
template the  establishment  of  branch  factory  in  Calgary. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  warehouse  to  cost  $40,000,  at 
Calgary,  Alta.,  for  C.  S.  Lyman  Co.,  (tanners),  London,  Ont. 

Molsons  Bank,  28  James  street  south,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  plan 
to  erect  a  new  branch  near  corner  of  Barton  and  Ottawa 
streets. 

T.  W.  Hand,  19  Homewood  avenue,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  plan- 
ning to  erect  a  3-story  block,  cor.  Dundurn  and  King  streets. 

Tenders  will  be  called  shortly  for  the  erection  of  a 
canning  factory  for  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  at 
Fonthill,  Ont. 

Kirvan-Doig,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  Montreal,  will  build  a  factory  in  Maisonneuve  during  the 
coming  summer. 

The  International  Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  proprietor, 
Matthew  Hayes,  James  &  Barton  streets,  are  planning  a 
30-room  addition. 

Plans  are  prepared  for  dyeing  and  cleaning  works,  $15,000, 
Granville  Street,  near  Pacific,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  for  Granville 
Bros.,  851  Granville  street. 

The  United  States  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
are  looking  for  building  site  of  30  acres  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
on  which  to  erect  large  plant. 

The  Alaska  Bedding  Co.  (head  office  Gomez  and  Sutherland 
streets,  Winnipeg),  has  purchased  10  lots  in  East  Calgary  as 
building  site  for  branch  factory. 

Tenders  are  in  for  tent  and  mattress  factory  in  Regina, 
Sask.,  to  cost  $18,000,  for  Saskatoon  Tent  &  Mattress  Co., 
Regina,  head  office.  Saskatoon. 

The  Gelinas  Freres  (dry  goods),  1858  St.  Lawrence  Boule- 
vard, Montreal,  intend  erecting  a  large  store  on  property 
recently  purchased,  50  ft.  frontage. 

The  Duncan  Lithographing  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  plan 
to  erect  a  new  building  and  machinery  required  for  large 
paper  box  plant  on  Wellington  street  north. 

The  Sawyer  Massey  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  manufacturers 
engines  and  separators,  will  build  a  modern  warehouse  this 
summer,  on  First  avenue,  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Fretz  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vineland,  Ont.,  President,  C.  Fretz, 
Vineland,  will  erect  two  canning  factory  buildings  84  x  56, 
brick,  concrete  and  steel  construction,  costing  $8,000  each; 
cor.  Barton  and  BeReview  avenue,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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The  Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Ck)mpany,  Ltd.,  con- 
template erecting  a  $50,000  warehouse  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Toronto  and  Hamilton  Electric  Company  have  pur- 
chased a  factory  site  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission  will  build  a  ma- 
chine shop  and  laboratory,  costing  $70,000,  on  Garrison  Com- 
mons, Toronto. 

The  Council  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  are  considering  a  proposal 
to  extend  the  pipes  of  the  heating  plant  to  supply  down  town 
stores  and  factories. 

The  Farmers  and  Consumers  Co-operative  Company  of 
New  Ontario,  Limited,  will  erect  a  cold  storage  building  at 
North  Bay,  Ontario. 

Tenders  are  called  fo«r  a  $500,000  brewery  to  be  built  be- 
tween De  Gaspe  and  Casgrain  Streets,  Montreal,  for  the 
Frontenac  Breweries,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

H.  Elderkin  and  Company  are  considering  the  erection 
of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  hardwoods  into  spindles, 
broom  handles,  chair  bottoms,  etc.,  at  Port  Greville,  N.S. 

The  Linseed  Oil  Company  yesterday  shipped  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tons  of  oil  cake  to  Rotterdam,  Holland.  The 
cake  was  done  up  in  sacks,  each  one  of  which  bore  the  im- 
print "  Made  in  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada."  This  is  one 
of  the  best  advertisements  which  the  Hat  has  ever  received, 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  Holland  either,  as  similar  shipments 
of  fifty  tons  per  week  are  being  forwarded  to  Liverpool  and 
in&sgow.— Medicine  Hat  Neics. 


The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  will  build  a  fac- 
tory, costing  $30,000,  at  Peterboro,  Ont. 

The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  will  enlarge 
their  original  plans  for  a  factory  at  Ridgetown,  Ont. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  slogans  adopted  by  American 
cities  to  help  their  boom: 
Boost  Brooklyn. 

To  foster  the  Trade  and  Welfare  of  New  York. 
Keep  Boostin' 

Houston. 
Boom 

Hume. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Topeka  Will. 

El  Paso,  the  Pass;    Don't  Pass  El  Paso. 

Bigger,  Busier,  Better  Boston. 

Larger,  Livelier,  Lovelier  Lansing. 

Waterloo's  Ways  Win. 

Wbat  Walla  Walla  Wants  Is  You. 

Watch  Tacoma  Grow. 

Boost  for  Buffalo. 

Syracuse  Spells  Success. 

Skedaddle  for  Schenectady. 

Onward  Cleveland. 

Fort  Wayne  With  Might  and  Main. 

In  Kalamazoo  We  Do. 

Great  Falls:  Watch  Our  Smoke. 

Muscatine:   Come  Blow  Your  Whistle  for  Us. 

Mott  is  the  Spot. 

OKlahoma  City:  The  Fastest  Growing  City  in  the  Fastest 
Growing  State. 

Chattanooga:    The  City  that  Pays  Dividends. 
Mankato  for  Mine. 
Indianapolis:    No  Mean  City. 


ARE  YOUR  STEAM  PIPES  INSULATED? 


IF  NOT  YOU  ARE  BURNING  MONEY 


A  GOOD  Covering  pays  for  itself  in  one  Season,  and  is  a  revenue  producer  indefinitely. 
The  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  ^"WE.  HAVE  IT. 


EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  &  ASBESTOS  COMPANY 

us  ADELAIDE  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Cable  Jtddrtss  "  Therson  "  Toronto 


Telephone  Main  2865 


THOMSON,  TILLEY  Sr  JOHNSTON 

BAimiSrEllS,  SOLICITORS,  etc. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  -  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  -  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 

SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  CANADIAN   MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Of/ices— Toronto  General  Trusts  Building  TORONTO 
59  Yonge  Street  Canada 
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Bp  IRoi^al  Marrant 


Canadian  Club" 
Whisky 

Fully  Ripened  in  Wood.  Age  Guau-anteed  by  Government. 

QUALITY  UNEXCELLED 


Distilled  and  Bottled  by 

HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS 

LIMITED 

Walkerville,  Canada 

LONDON         CHICAGO         NEW  YORK         MEXICO  CITY         VICTORIA.  B.C. 
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COIOEENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
Homes  for  IVorkiiien 

THE  housing  of  workmen  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
considered  immediately  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 
They  must  attend  to  it  for  three  reasons :  First,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity :  secondly,  because  they  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  present  conditions :  and  thirdly,  because 
it  is  acknowledged  that  workmen  mIio  have  comfortable 
homes  are  more  efficient,  contented  and  reliable  than  those 
who  have  not.  The  industrial  cities  of  Canada  are  at 
present  undergoing  that  peculiar  economic  stage  com- 
monly called  a  "  boom."  They  are  suffering  from  growing 
pains.    Manufacturers  are  partly  responsible  for  "  booms," 


because  nothing  stimulates  the  growth  of  a  city  like  the 
establishment  of  factories  witliin  its  limits.  Industrial 
activity  cn'atcs  a  desire  for  land  in  its  vicinity.  Specula- 
tors are  cpiick  to  recognize  tliis  fact,  to  grasp  all  the 
vacant  land  avaihible,  and  to  raise  its  price  beyond  the 
limits  (if  the  workiiiaiTs  ])iirse.  Deprived  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  buy,  the  workman  is  forced  to  rent,  and  becomes  a 
victim  to  the  second  speculator,  the  landlord  who  builds 
a  liouse  on  the  land  Ijouglit  from  the  first  speculator.  As 
the  city  growTs,  rent  increases,  and  the  space  occupied 
by  tlie  poor  per  capita  decreases,  'i'he  workman  and  his 
family  are  crowded,  along  with  otiier  families,  into  in- 
sufficient, unsanitary  and  ill-ventilated  quarters,  where  his 
food,  sleep,  health  and  peace  of  mind  are  contaminated. 
This  atmosphere  breeds  discontent.  Out  of  the  slums  stalk 
the  Socialist  with  his  red  flag,  the  Union  agitator  with 
the  auctioneer's  voice  and  the  Anarchi.-^t  M'itli  his  torch. 
Complaints  arise  about  the  "cost  of  living."  Insistent 
demands  are  made  for  a  "  living  wage,"  which  must  in- 
clude the  jirofits  of  the  land  speculator  and  the  landlord. 
Strikes  follow.  The  men  nuiy  lose,  but  the  manufacturer 
always  loses.  If  tlie  strike  succeeds,  his  wage  roll  is 
increased:  if  it  fails,  he  loses  time  and  the  amount  of 
damage  done  by  the  strikers.  High  rent  means  high 
wages.  Moreover,  although  high  rent  forces  the  manu- 
facturer to  pay  high  wages,  it  also  decreases  the  efficiency 
of  the  workman,  because  it  diminishes  his  living  room. 
Therefore,  the  manufacturer  suffers  a  double  loss.  How 
can  Canadian  manufacturers  protect  themselves  and  their 
workmen  from  the  plague  of  high  rent?  This  is  a  question 
which  no  one  cares  to  answer  single-handed.  It  almost 
seems  that  every  industrial  city  must  find  its  own  solution. 
Some  advocate  municipal  ownership  of  workmen's  homes 
connected  with  factories  by  municipal  street  car  lines.  The 
city  is  landlord.  It  can  charge  rental  or  sell  on  the 
installment  plan.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  it  would 
ultimately  lose  control.  Others  favor  syndicate  ownership 
by  manufacturers.  In  this  case  the  members  of  the  syndi- 
cate advance  the  necessary  money  and  rent  the  homes  to 
workmen  at  a  sum  which  will  yield  a  nominal  return  on 
their  investment.  Complete  control  of  the  houses  and 
property  rests  with  the  syndicate,  unless  it  is  decided 
to  allow  the  men  to  purchase.  The  co-operative  principle 
also  finds  support.  According  to  this  plan,  the  men  form 
a  company,  buy  property,  and  rent  it.   There  are  no  profits. 
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The  manufacturers  in  every  city  in  Canada  can  find  food 
for  thought  in  the  housing  question.  If  it  can  .be  solved, 
its  solution  will  be  easier  while  the  city  is  small. 


The  South  African  Tariff. 

THE  tariff  makers  of  South  Africa  are  apparently 
adrift  upon  on  economic  sea,  battling  with  icebergs, 
tempests  and  cross  currents.  Some  time  ago  the  Trade 
and  Industries  Commission  was  appointed  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  following:  (a)  The  condition  of  existing  indus- 
tries, particularly  in  regard  to  (1)  raw  materials  used; 
and  (2)  the  cost  and  class  of  labor  employed  therein. 

(&)  The  effect  upon  such  industries  of  present  Customs 
tariff  and  railway  rates. 

(c)  The  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  encourage  (1) 
the  trade  and  present  industries  of  the  country; -(2)  the 
establishment  of  new  indu.stries;  and  (3)  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  white  labor  in  such  trade  and  industries. 

(d)  The  existing  transport  arrangements  for  export 
trade,  and  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  this  regard 
to  encourage  South  African  production  and  export. 

Its  report  which  has  been  published  recently  seems  to 
have  aroused  bitter  opposition.  Commercial  Intelligence, 
one  of  the  leading  industrial  papers  of  Free  Trade  Eng- 
land, says : 

"  The  Commission  appears  to  have  been  guided  in  the 
preparation  of  its  report  solely  by  the  evidence  obtained 
from  witnesses,  and  by  the  fiscal  faith  of  its  members, 
of  whom  a  majority  were  Protectionists.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  is,  in  the  main,  merely  a  collection  of  pro- 
posals in  favor  of  higher  import  duties  on  specific  articles, 
based  on  the  proposals  of  interested  parties;  supplemented 
by  various  recommendations  in  general  terms  for  cheaper 
transport,  and  for  a  more  active  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  the  development  of  agriculture.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  import  duties,  it  is  hardly  pretended 
that  the  terms  of  reference  have  been  exhaustively  con- 
sidered in  the  course  of  the  Commission's  enquiry;  al- 
though to  those  who  sign  the  Majority  Eeport,  at  least, 
it  may  have  seemed  that  the  whole  subject  was  contained 
in  the  need  of  more  protection." 

On  the  other  hand.  The  South  African  Commerce,  the 
official  organ  of  South  African  manufacturers,  after  en- 
larging on  the  mental  limitations  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  criticizing  adversely  the  majority  of  their  recommen- 
dations-, utterly  repudiates  and  denounces  the  report  as  an 
"economic  hotch-potch." 


Business  Failures. 

THERE  were  383  business  failures  in  Canada  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1912,  according  to  Brad- 
streets.  For  the -same  period  in  1911  there  were  398.  The 
1912  failures  presented  assets  amounting  to  $1,305,983  and 
liabilities  amounting  to  $2,842,671;  the  1911  failures 
showed  $1,745,526  in  assets  and  $3,331,878  in  liabilities. 
During  both  periods,  Quebec  led  all  the  other  provinces  in 
tlie  number  of  failures. 


Sir  William  Meredith  and  Compensation. 

DETAILED  information  on  certain  important  ques- 
tions relating  to  workmen's  compensation  is  re- 
quired by  Sir  William  Meredith,  Commissioner  for  the 
Ontario  Government,  before  he  makes  his  report.  He  is 
considering : 

1.  To  what  industries  or  employments  the  loss  should 
extend,  and  whether, 

(a)  As  in  most  countries  it  should  be  limited  to  danger- 
ous occupations; 

(6)  It  should  extend,  as  it  does  under  the  British  Act, 
to  the  farming  industry  and  to  domestic  servants; 

((;)  It  should  extend  to  establishments  in  which  less 
than  a  stated  number  of  workmen  are  employed. 

2.  Whether  there  should  be  any  and  if  so,  what  "  waiting 
period,"  that  is,  a  period  for  which  no  compensation  can  be 
claimed  if  the  disability  resulting  from  the  injury  does  not 
last  beyond  it. 

3.  Whether  in  any,  and  if  so  what,  cases  the  employe 
should  not  be  entitled  to  compensation,  e.g.,  where  the 
injury  is  the  result  of  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  on  his 
part,  or  drunkenness  or  violation  of  the  law  or  ©f  a  rule 
of  the  establishment. 

4.  Whether  the  comjDensation  provided  should  be  in  lieu 
of  the  common  law  or  other  statutory  right  of  the  employe 
against  his  employer. 

5.  How  the  Board  should  be  constituted. 

6.  Whether  the  decisions  of  the  Board  should  be  final  or 
subject  to  appeal,  and  if  appealable  to  what  tribunal  the 
appeal  shall  lie. 

The  Commissioner  invites  assistance,  and,  consecjuently, 
members  of  the  Association  who  care  to  present  their 
views  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


Preferential  Trade. 

AMERICAN"  manufacturers  claim  that  the  preferential 
tariffs  and  trade  agreements  which  are  being  estab- 
lished between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  may  divert 
their  trade.  Canada,  they  say,  will  supplant  them  in  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  markets.  The  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  West  Indies  fills  them  with  sorrow. 
May  their  tears  fall  like  rain. 


Lowering  Lake  Levels. 


WILL  the  manufacturers  of  Chicago  be  allowed  to 
lower  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  securing 
benefit  for  themselves,  and  endangering  the  commerce  of 
Canadians,  who  have  expended  time  and  money  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  waterways  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  ?  The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal's 
application  for  permission  to  divert  a  vast  quantity  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  has  been  granted.  Although 
the  application  requests  "  a  temporary  use  of  the  water 
for  sanitary  purposes "  it  is  well  known  that  plans  are 
being  prepared  to  utilize  part  of  the  diverted  water  to 
generate  electric  power.   The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  has 
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already  lowered  the  levels  of  the  lakes  below  Superior. 
If  more  water  is  taken  from  Lake  Michigan  the  levels 
will  fall  still  lower,  undoing,  to  some  extent,  the  labor  of 
deepening  many  harbors,  canals  and  channels.  The  gain 
of  Chicago  is  the  loss  of  all  other  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Canadians  should  see  that  Chicago  gets  only  "  a  temporary 
use  of  the  water  for  sanitary  purposes,"  and  not  a  per- 
manent use  for  commercial  purpo.-^es.  Moreover,  the  word 
"  temporary  "  should  be  defined  in  weeks. 


The  Blind  Guide. 

THE  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  which  advertises  itself  as 
"  the  only  paper  in  Canada  tliat  is  absolutely  owned 
and  controlled  by  farmers,"  fills  a  column  in  its  issue  of 
April  10th  with  caustic  comment  on  the  "  Made  in  Can- 
ada "  train.  This  train,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Cana- 
dian Home  Market  Association,  will  consist  of  special 
cars  filled  with  sample  goods  manufactured  in  Canada. 
It  will  tour  the  West,  leaving  Winnipeg  on  May  22nd  ancT 
returning  to  Winnipeg  on  July  3rd.  Stops  will  be  made 
in  over  a  hundred  towns,  where  lectures  demonstrating 
the  e.xcellence  of  Canadian  manufactures  will  be  given. 

"Il  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  president  and  officers  of 
the  Manufacturers  Association  will  accompany  their  train," 
says  the  Guide.  "They  will  feel  ever  so  much  better  if  they 
come  along  and  shake  hands  with  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  and  explain  just  how  it  is  that  the  manufacturers 
have  to  wear  patched  trousers  and  heavy  shoes  in  order  to 
sell  their  products  to  farmers  at  a  very  low  price.  We 
feel  sure  that  once  the  fanners  realize  what  sacrifices 
are  being  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  members  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  that  there  will  be 
no  further  complaints  against  the  tarifl"  from  the  West. 
*****         **  * 

"After  the  farmers  have  clearly  seen  the  abject  poverty 
of  the  protected  manufacturers  and  have  heard  from  their 
own  lips  of  their  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Empire  and  of 
their  undying  love  for  the  farmers,  we  know  full  well 
that  the  farmers  will  he  very,  very  sorry  that  they  have 
ever  even  hinted  that  the  protective  tariff  should  be 
abolished.  In  fact  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  farm- 
ers would  be  so  overcome  that  they  would  take  up  a  collec- 
tion at  each  meeting  to  help  put  the  heads  of  the  infant 
indu'stries  on  their  feet." 

We  should  like  to  remind  the  Gtdde  that  the  heads  and 
feet  of  infants  are  seldom  interchangeable.  To  repose  the 
head  temporarily  on  the  feet,  even  in  the  case  of  an  infant, 
is  a  trick  worthy  of  a  contortionist.  The  Guide  has  con- 
siderable skill  in  putting  its  foot  into  its  mouth,  but  until 
we  see  it  put  its  head  on  its  feet  we  shall  assume  that  the 
thing  is  impossible. 

"  The  wealth  burdened  farmers  of  the  prairies,"  it  con- 
tinues, "should  tak^  a  day  from  the  pursuit  of  riches  to 
listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  manufacturers." 

In  adopting  this  attitude  the  Guide  attempts  to  follow 
a  well-known  journalistic  motto,  viz. :  "  Eaise  Ned  about 


the  Czar  of  Russia,  but  be  easy  on  the  boys  at  home."  Like 
a  decrepit  old  nurse  who  tries  to  frighten  children  with 
ghost  stories,  it  usually  depicts  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers Association  as  an  ogre  dwelling  apart  in  a  remote  strong- 
hold where  it  feeds  at  leisure  upon  the  blood  of  western 
farmers.    Is  tlie  Guide  aware  that  the  Association  is  re- 
presented in  every  important  town  and  city  in  Canada 
and  tliat,  in  Winnipeg,  where  the  Guide  is  published,  it 
has  92  members?   Does  the  Guide  know  that  the  products 
of  western  factories  will  be  on  board  the  train  and  will 
be  exhibited  with  the  products  of  P^astern  factories?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Guide  delights  to  present  the  Western 
farmer  to  the  world  as  a  poor  creature,  grovelling  close  to 
^he  soil,  destitute  of  comforts,  surveying  his  patches  with 
mournful  jjride,  frozen  in  winter,  blistered  in  summer, 
sick  of  existence  and  longing  plaintively  for  death.  There 
is  a  type  of  farmer  who  enjoys  lieaping  upon  his  own 
head  the  ashes  of  desolation.    Such  a  man  by  some  strange 
freak  of  fortune  has  api)arently  become  editor  of  the 
Guide.    It  is  of  no  avail  to  exhort  him  to  be  cheerful. 
Like  Cassius,  he  is  incaj)ai)le  of  optimism.    The  failure 
of  the  western  wheat  crop  of  1911  will  remain  the  grand 
tragic  epic  of  his  life.    A  half  million  dollars  worth  of 
wheat  destroyed!    During  the  first  three  months  of  1912, 
according  to  Bradstreets,  there  were  383  business  failures 
in  Canada,  involving  assets  amounting  to  $1,305,985  and 
liabilities  amounting  to  $2,842,671.    Therefore,  those  383 
firms  are  at  present  worth  $1,536,688  less  than  nothing. 
Yet  there  is  no  outcry,  no  veiled  talk  of  secession  and  no 
attempts  at  arousing  cla.ss  dissension.   Business  men  usual- 
ly take  chances  and  lose  or  win  like  sportsmen.  The 
railways  and  the  weather  are  responsible  for  the  western 
calamity.   Over  these  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion lias  no  control.    In  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  the 
Guide,  the  majority  of  western  farmers  are  bearing  their 
loss  like  men.   The  Guide  states  that  the  manufacturers  are 
tlie  '•iiicn  who  really  rule  Canada."  No  class  rules  Canada. 
The  farmers  of  Canada  could  have  combined  into  a  rul- 
ing class  and  accepted  tlie  reciprocity  agreement  on  Septem- 
ber 21st,  but  they  did  not  <lo  so.    "Give  them  a  western 
welcome,"  says  the  Guide  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  as 
a  small  boy  gathers  a  heap  of  stones  and  awaits  the  school- 
ma.ster.    Its  admonition  should  be  taken  literally.  The 
manufacturers  have  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
AVest  and  have  helped  to  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  "  No.  1 
Hard,"  and  "  No.  1  Northern,"  because  they  were  excellent 
and  because  they  were  grown  in  Canada.    Goods  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  are  to  be  displayed  to  the  farmers  of  the 
prairies.    "  Give  them  a  western  welcome." 


Growth  of  American  Exports. 

IT  is  prophesied  that  the  total  value  of  manufactured 
goods  exported  by  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1912,  will  exceed  one  billion  dollars. 
The  total  value  of  exported  manufactures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1911,  was  $907,000,000.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  total 
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value  of  exports  exceeded  the  total  value  of  exports  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by 
$68,000,000.  If  March,  April,  May  and  June  of  this 
year  show  a  gain  of  $25,000,000  over  the  same  months  of 
1911,  the  billion  dollar  mark  will  be  passed.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  facts  that  the  value  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $100,000,000 
per  annum  and  that  American  travellers  are  anxiously 
searching  for  ordeTs  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  there 
are  still  a  few  Free  Traders  who  would  throw  down  the 
tariff  wall  and  allow  the  surplus  of  American  manufactur- 
ers to  seize  the  Canadian  home  market,  to  throw  thou- 
sands out  of  employment  and  to  transfer  the  activities  of 
the  manufacturing  centres,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  Winnipeg,  to  ISFew  York,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo  and 
Chicago. 


American  Steel  Companies  are  Mourning. 

AMEEICAIST  companies  which  manufacture  steel  and 
iron  products  are  gazing  with  envious  eyes  upon 
Canadian  railway  building.  They  long  for  contracts  to 
supply  rails  and  other  equipment.  But  the  tariff,  with  its 
anti-dumping  clause,  insists  that,  if  they  want  to  sell  in 
Canada,  they  must  manufacture  in  Canada.  A  special 
report,  prepared  under  the  instructions  of  the  American 
steel  and  iron  companies,  presents  the  following  interesting 
paragraph  for  their  sad  perusal : 

"  The  Canadian  Government's  protective  policy  may  be 
expressed  as  follows :  First,  to  impose  duties  sufficiently 
liigh  to  protect  Canadian  manufacturers  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  and,  secondlj^,  of  other  countries. 
Second,  to  provide  bounties  in  favor  of  Canadian  makers 
and  assist  them  with  governmental  railway  orders  so  as  to 
enable  profitable  operation  of  the  mills  and  development  of 
ore  properties,  employment  of  labor,  etc.  Third,  to  enable 
British  makers  to  secure  any  surplus  tonnage  which  cannot 
be  manufactured  in  Canada  by  a  preferential  tariff  ex- 
tended to  Great  Britain,  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
duty,  i.e.,  British  rails  paying  $5.04,  against  $7.84  per 
gross  ton,  etc." 

If  American  manufacturers  want  to  share  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  they  must  first  contribute  to  it  by 
establishing  branch  factories  on  our  side  of  the  border. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Foreign  Trade. 

1% /f  ANUFACTUEERS  and  producers  should  get 
ItJL  their  names  in  foreign  markets  despite  the  big 
fields  at  home."  "  The  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will 
be  too  late.  I  would  like  the  whole  country  to  think  of 
this.  The  war  of  commerce  is  the  greatest  war  there  is. 
Manufacturers  in  every  country  are  exploiting  every  acre  of 
outside  markets.    They  are  working  their  way  into  these 


markets  and  establishing  businesses.  If  Canadian  manu- 
facturers do  not  wake  up  they  will  find  that  in  the  near 
future  the  fortress  will  be  held  by  rivals." 

The  above  statements  were  made  by  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  at  a  banquet  given  in 
honor  of  the  delegates  from  the  West  Indies  in  the 
jSTational  Club,  Toronto,  by  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  C.  M.  A.  on  April  10.  The  history 
of  American  industry  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  Canada. 
For  years  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  prospered 
wonderfully  supplying  the  home  market.  Suddenly  the 
demand  for  goods  of  every  description  fell  off.  Depres- 
sion followed  with  the  explanation  "  over-production."  The 
manufacturing  pot  boiled  over.  American  travellers 
appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  world  striving  to  secure  orders 
in  the  face  of  foreign  competition.  Their  restless  energy 
cut  new  channels  of  trade,  and  the  surplus  of  manu- 
factures found  outlet.  Canadian  manufacturers  at  present 
are  fully  occupied  in  supplying  their  home  market.  Every 
factory  in  the  country  is  working  at  capacity.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  articles  labelled  "  Made  in  Canada  " 
will  be  exported  in  large  quantities.  Canadian  agents  will 
be  forced  to  meet  keen  competition.  Long  before  the  limit 
of  the  home  market  is  reached  provision  should  be  made 
to  create  the  foreign  market  of  the  future. 


The  Canadian  Home  Market. 

THE  wants  of  seven  million  people — housing  them,  feed- 
ing them,  clothing  them,  transporting  them,  amus- 
ing them,  curing  them,  burying  them,  constitute  the  Cana- 
dian Home  Market.  It  is  a  great  market,  a  future  com- 
petitor of  the  American  market,  which  consumes  one- 
third  of  the  products  of  the  world.  This  home  market  is 
the  natural  right  of  the  Canadian  people.  Foreigners 
should  only  supply  those  articles  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce, after  they  have  paid  a  duty  to  our  Government 
equal  to  the  difference  beween  the  wages  of  bare  existence 
and  the  wages  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Almost  every- 
thing needed  in  Canada  should  be  produced  by  our  own 
mills,  so  that  transportation  charges  may  be  avoided  and 
emploj^ment  may  be  given  to  our  people. 


Brisbane  and  the  Unions. 

THE  attempt  of  the  labor  unions  to  enforce  a  general 
strike  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  has  failed.  The  first 
cause  was  a  quarrel  between  the  employees  and  manager 
of  the  Brisbane  Tramway  Company  over  the  wearing  of 
badges.  Delegates  from  forty-three  trade  unions  held  a 
conference  and  decided  to  call  a  general  strike  of  over 
12,000  men.  Liberty  and  Progress,  the  anti-Socialistic 
organ  of  Australia,  describes  the  resulting  scenes  as  follows : 
"  The  mob  prevented  the  delivery  of  foodstuffs.  Even 
the  hospitals  were  shut  off,  and  the  scheme  of  the  strike 
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leaders  seems  to  have  been  to  starve  the  people  into 
breaking  out  into  riot.  Carts  and  lorries  were  forcibly 
driven  back  to  the  stores.  Shops  were  rushed  by  large 
mobs  wearing  the  red  badge  of  Socialism,  and  ordered  to 
be  closed.  Red-ribboned  processions,  headed  by  leadnig 
labor  politicians,  paraded  the  streets,  (shouting  opprobrious 
epithets  at  all  and  sundry  who  took  no  part  with  them). 
Inflammatory  speeches  were  also  made  by  these  pseudo 
law  makers — one  member  telling  the  mob  he  was  not 
^oing  to  see  his  wife  and  children  go  hungry  while  there 
was  food  about.  For  two  days  the  Unionists  did  as  they 
liked,  and  gloried  in  the  devastation  they  spread  and  the 
loss  they  inflicted.  They  laid  the  wharves  idle,  shut  tlie 
hotels  and  theatres,  and  forced  all  houses  of  business,  large 
and  small,  to  close.  They  announced  that  they  would  not 
he  bound  by  the  decision  of  a  compulsory  conference, 
<alled  under  the  Arl)itration  Act.  but  that  a  complete  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  all  employers,  with  the  unconditional 
restoration  of  all  the  strikers,  was  the  one  preliminary  to 
the  restoration  of  order.  Till  tlien  no  rents  were  to  be 
paid,  but  after  the  resumption  of  work  every  man  would 
have  so  much  money  to  receive  that  the  landlords  would 
obtain  their  due.  If  this  meant  anything,  it  was  that 
employers  were  to  pay  in  full  for  all  the  wasted  time." 

The  same  authority  describes  iiow  the  people  of  Brisbane 
dealt  with  the  strikers : 

"Mr.  Denham,  the  Premier  of  (Queensland,  gave  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  a  free  hand  to  preserve  order  at 
all  costs.  The  police  were  brought  in  from  adjacent  places 
and  a  great  number  of  special  constables  sworn-in,  many 
of  them  being  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  and  also  bushmen  and  stalwart  young  farmers.  The 
triumphant  procession,  which  was  to  have  struck  terror  to 
employers,  non-Unionists,  and  the  public,  was  summarily 
stopped.  A  force  of  armed  citizens  backed  the  armed 
])olice,  and  the  assembled  rioters  were  sent  home  like  noisy 
school  boys.  The  Trades  Unionist  Xapoleon  had,  in  fact, 
•encountered  an  Iron  Duke,  and  had  met  his  Waterloo. 
Now  the  men  are  creeping  back  to  work,  glad  to  be 
restored  at  the  bottom  of  the  lists,  below  the  non-Union- 
ists and  loyalists.  Even  the  tramway  service  is  filled  up 
■without  them.  There  has  been  no  such  set-back  to  these 
never-resting  conspirators  against  the  order  and  peace  of 
the  community  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  employers 
will  only  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  insist 
upon  such  conditions  as  will  secure  fair  play  all  round  in 
future." 

No  person  will  deny  the  right  of  laboring  men  to  enroll 
themselves  in  unions  to  protect  their  own  interests.  All 
will  sympathize  with  legitimate  efforts  to  secure  better 
wages  and  conditions  of  labor,  which  will  result  in  added 
comfort,  education  and  happiness  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies. But,  in  America,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Australia, 
there  is  a  determined  resistance  forming  against  govern- 
ment, not  by  the  unions,  but  by  small  bands  of  unscru- 


pulous men  who  have  acquired  control  of  the  unions  and  are 
using  them  for  their  own  purposes.  The  people  of  America 
liave  decided  to  stop  McXamaraism.  The  people  of  Bris- 
bane refused  to  be  coerced  by  a  general  strike,  instigatea  by 
socialism.  Great  Britain  has  awakened  to  the  danger  which 
threatens  her  through  long-continued  interruptions  of  in- 
dustry. Brisbane  has  suggested  to  the  world  that,  in  most 
communities,  a  combination  of  citizens  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  law  and  order,  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  com- 
bination of  trade  unions. 


A  Tear's  Trade. 

G0VERX:MEXT  returns  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  with  rel)ruary  show  that  Canada's  trade 
with  the  world  during  that  period  was  $847,373,738.  This 
was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $93,432,178, 
of  which  $81,820,639  was  in  imports.  Exports  of  do- 
mestic products  increased  by  only  $9,455,708. 

Canada's  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  twelve 
months  were  $115,404,027;  from  the  United  States,  $348,- 
478.2G2,  an  increase  of  $69,534,447.  Exports  of  domestic 
products  to  Great  Britain  totalled  $145,268,630,  an  in- 
crease of  $12,892,110.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
totalled  $105,747,370,  a  decrea.se  of  about  $6,000,000. 

Canada's  total  trade  with  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $153,225,632,  or  more  than  half  her  total  trade  with 
tiie  world. 

This  is  an  equation  wliich  should  interest  Canadians: 

Imports  from  the  United  States   $348,478,262 

Exports  to  the  United  States   105,747,370 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  $242,730,892 

Reciprocity  says:  "  Lower  the  tariff  wall  and  let  Canada 
seek  a  market  in  the  United  States."  The  above  figures 
prove  that  the  tide  flows  the  other  way.  The  strong 
nation  is  underselling  the  weaker.  In  spite  of  the  tariff, 
American  firms  can  pour  products,  valued  at  $348,478,262 
into  Canada,  regardless  of  Canadian  competition,  during 
a  year.  What  would  happen  if  the  tariff  were  removed? 
How  would  the  balance  of  trade  apjiear?  What  is  the 
remedy?  Does  it  not  lie  in  the  hope  that  Canadians  will 
attack  that  adverse  balance  of  $242,730,892  and  replace  it 
ultimately,  as  far  as  manufactured  goods  are  concerned, 
with  goods  made  in  Canada."  Every  dollar  of  the  above 
represents  an  American  raid  on  our  home  market.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  must  strive  to  equal  and  surpass  in 
quality  and  price  every  article  of  American  manufacture 
at  present  imported.  ^^Tien  this  is  achieved  the  balance 
of  trade  will  be  changed  beyond  recognition. 
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EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Reports  of  the  Various  Committees  Deal  with  Important  Matters,  Including 
Workmens  Compensation,  Western  Freight  Rates  Enquiry,  Insurance,  Appoint- 
ment of  Delegates,  Appropriations  and  Duties  of  New  Travelling  Secretary, 


THE   April   meeting   of   the    Executive   Council    of  the 
C.M.A.  drew  forth  a  large  number  of  manufacturers, 
over  forty  being  present,  of  vi^hom  more  than  half  were 
from  outside  of  Toronto.   In  the  absence  of  both  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  chair  was  ably  occupied  by  Mr.  R. 
McLaughlin,  of  Oshawa,  the  Ontario  Vice-President. 

Communications. 

A  request  from  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  that  the 
Association  should  endorse  its  petition  for  federal  legislation 
that  would  specifically  prevent  higher  railway  rates  in  West- 
ern Canada  than  obtained  in  Eastern  Canada,  was  referred 
to  the  Transportation  Committee  to  be  dealt  with,  coupled 
with  a  suggestion  that  the  attitude  of  the  Association  towards 
the  present  enquiry  into  Western  rates  should  be  made  clear. 

The  Council  decided  that  it  would  not  entertain  a  proposi- 
tion to  hold  its  meetings  on  a  day  other  than  the  thiru 
Thursday  of  the  month.  A  request  to  this  effect  was  received 
from  a  Past  President,  but,  in  view  of  the  number  who  had 
altered  other  business  arrangements  so  as  to  keep  the  third 
Thursday  free  for  Association  work,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  no  change  should  be  made. 

Treasurer's  Beport. 

Mr.  Booth  presented  his  customary  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  month.  The  balance  carried  for- 
ward from  February  was  $10,562;  receipts  for  April  were 
$5,205  and  disbursements  $5,287,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  $10,480. 

Commenting  on  the  revenue  statements  which  accompanied 
his  report,  Mr.  Booth  estimated  that  the  expenses  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  would  reach  $40,000.  This  amount  he  ex- 
pected would  be  fully  met  out  of  the  revenue  from  member- 
ship fees  of  $39,000,  plus  $1,000  interest  from  investments. 

Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Rolph,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
presented  a  report  recommending  the  engagement  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Mcintosh  as  Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Branch,  and  the 
termination  of  the  arrangement  whereby  the  services  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Scully  were  utilized  as  Travelling  Secretary. 

Increased  Appropriations. 

Before  dealing  with  the  applications  for  increased  appro- 
priations the  report  went  very  carefully  into  the  additions 
to  the  fixed  annual  charges  which  had  been  made  since  the 
first  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  statement  was  submitted  show- 
ing what  it  was  expected  would  be  yielded  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased revenue  from  the  new  schedule.  These  statements 
made  it  apparent  that,  without  touching  the  profits  from 
iNmiSTiuAL  Canada,  there  would  be  enough  money  in  sight  to 
warrant  the  voting  of  an  additional  $1,000  to  the  Insurance 
Department  to  cover  increased  cost  of  service,  $1,200  to  the 
Transportation  Department  to  permit  of  the  employment  of  a 


rate  clerk,  and  $4,000  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  Travel- 
ling Secretary  in  the  West.  The  Council  expressed  its 
approval  of  these  recommendations,  at  the  same  time  appro- 
priating another  $1,000  for  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Committee,  to  be  paid  out  of  surplus. 

Travelling  Secretary  for  the  West. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  outlined  the  basis 
upon  which  it  thought  a  Travelling  Secretary  for  the  West 
should  be  appointed.  Under  the  terms  of  this  report,  which 
was  unanimously  approved,  the  officer  shall  be  known  as  a 
Travelling  Secretary  and  shall  be  assigned  to  Western  service 
and  kept  upon  such  service  so  long  and  for  such  periods  as 
it  is  apparent  that  he  can  be  utilized  therein  to  advantage. 
Besides  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Travelling  Sec- 
retary he  shall  engage  in  educational  work  and  act  as  Secre- 
tary for  the  Manitoba  Branch.  In  the  last-mentioned  capacity 
he  shall  take  instruictions  from  the  Branch  Committee,  who 
shall  be  asked  to  act  also  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  work  he  undertakes,  but  the  final 
direction  of  his  policy  in  such  matters  shall  of  course  rest 
with  the  Executive  Council. 

Western  Freight  Rates  Enquiry. 

This  matter,  which  was  one  of  the  first  dealt  with  in  the 
report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,  read  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  was  reported  as  progressing  favorably.  At 
the  hearing  in  Ottawa  on  April  16th,  the  counsel  for  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  had  made  it  clear,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Chief  Trafiic  Officers  of  the  three  principal  railways,  that 
there  was  a  substantial  difference  in  the  rates  obtaining  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  though  the  cost  of  service  was 
practically  the  same.  He  called  upon  the  railways,  tiherefore, 
as  required  under  Section  77  of  the  Act,  to  show  cause  why 
this  difference  should  exist,  and  the  burden  of  proof  now  rests 
with  them. 

Reduction  in  Rates  Arising  Out  of  Regina  Rate  Case. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  re- 
ductions that  have  been  made  in  class  rates  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  points  west  of  Winnipeg: 

City.  Class.  New  Rate.    Old  Rate. 


1st   

11  86 

$1  95 

5th   

81 

82 

6th   

72 

76 

Regina  

1st   

2  29 

2  51 

5th   

99 

1  04 

6th   

89 

97 

Moose  Jaw  

1st   

2  34 

2  57 

5th   

1  02 

1  07 

6th   

91 

•  1  01 

Calgary  &  Edmonton . 

1st   

2  99 

3  19 

5th   

1  33 

1  35 

6th   

1  20 

1  24 

1st   

2  50 

2  68 

5th   

  1  09 

1-14 

6th   

  98 

1  04 
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These  new  rates  apply  via  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William  and 
Westfort.  They  also  apply  via  St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg,  Portage 
la  Prairie,  Brandon  and  intermediate  territory  to  the  inter- 
national boundary,  this  territory  being  reached  by  lines  out  of 
St.  Paul.  The  rates  to  other  points  in  the  West  from  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  will  be: 

123456789       10  class 


875444443         3  cents  per 

hundred  pounds  higher  than  the  rates  from  Port  Arthur,  Fort 
William  and  Westfort,  upon  which  the  above  rates  are  based. 

liates  on  Wire  Fencing. 

By  an  order  issued  in  April,  1909,  the  Railway  Commission 
directed  the  Railway  Companies  to  continue  certain  com- 
modity rates  on  wire  fencing  from  Windsor,  Walkerville  and 
Hamilton  to  points  east  of  Toronto.  These  rates  have  been 
in  effect  since  then  without  complaint  of  any  kind.  A  manu- 
facturer recently  decided  to  make  wire  fencing  in  Montreal, 
and  applied  for  similar  rates  westbound.  The  railways  re- 
fused the  application,  and  asked  the  Commission  for  permis- 
sion to  cancel  the  present  commodity  rates,  stating  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  any  commercial  conditions  which  would 
require  the  maintenance  of  these  commodity  rates  at  lower 
than  5th  class.  As  these  commodity  rates  were  made  in  the 
first  place  to  meet  American  competition,  and  are  the  same  as 
those  still  in  effect  from  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland,  the  Asso- 
ciation will  oppose  the  application  of  the  railways  and  in- 
terested manufacturers  are  being  organized  to  that  end. 

Pacific  Coast  Comnioditj  liates. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  by  the  C.  P.  R.  rhat  they 
intended  to  cancel  on  July  1st  next  all  commodity  rates  to  the 
Coast  lower  than  75  cents  per  100  pounds  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  of  the  C.  M.  A.  made  representations  to  them, 
as  a  result  of  which  they  offered  to  make  the  minimum  70 
cents  instead  of  75.  Even  this  may  not  be  satisfactory,  and  if 
it  should  transpire  as  the  result  of  enquiries  now  in  progress 
that  any  shipping  interests  will  be  made  to  suffer  thereby  the 
fixing  of  such  a  minimum  will  be  opposed. 

Lettergram  Serrice— G.  T.  P. 

On  the  complaint  of  a  member  the  Committee  took  steps  to 
see  why  the  G.  T.  P.  had  not  inaugurated  a  lettergram  ser- 
vice, but  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  traffic  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  handled  without  the  establishment  of  night 
offices  and  staffs,  which  would  probably  be  unprofitable  for 
some  time,  they  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

3Iixing  Privileges  in  tlie  West. 

The  Committee  reported  that  through  the  Manager  of  their 
Department  they  were  closely  following  the  application  of  the 
Western  jobbers  for  such  reductions  in  rates  as  would  offset 
any  increase  in  the  carload  minimums  or  restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  mixing  privileges.  They  reported  that  the  Western 
jobbers  had  no  differences  with  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
and  had  made  their  application  in  the  belief  that  what  they 
were  asking  for  would  be  in  the  interests  of  both. 

Among  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Insur- 
ance Committee,  read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Fleury,  were  the  follow- 
ing: 


Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance. 

This  class  of  insurance  is  now  becoming  popular  and  is 
being  actively  canvassed  for  by  a  number  of  agents  and 
brokers.  The  Committee  believe  that  it  would  appeal  to  many 
members  of  the  Association  if  it  were  realized  that  the  object 
of  the  insurance  is  to  provide  a  fund  equivalent  to  the  earn- 
ings of  a  factory  in  the  event  of  a  fire  partially  or  wholly 
destroying  the  same.  It  is  evident  from  policies  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Department  within  the  last  two  or 
three  months  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  form  or  arrange- 
ment of  insurance  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
some  of  the  forms  in  use  have  no  merit,  but  are  rather 
cumbered  with  impracticable  and  unnecessary  conditions. 

The  Committee  think  that  members  of  the  Association 
should  realize  that  proper  advice  as  to  the  form  and  other 
details  of  this  class  of  insurance  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  without  cost  on  application. 

Ontario  Insurance  .Vet. 

Since  the  March  meeting  of  the  Council  the  new  Insurance 
Bill  had  been  amended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  a 
number  of  particulars.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
was  closed  for  the  time  being  by  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
Council  took  no  time  to  discuss  it,  but  asked  the  Manager  of 
the  Insurance  Department  to  prepare  a  resume  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  new  Act  for  publication  in  the  next 
number  of  I.NDVsTRiAr.  Ca\.\da. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

References  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  im- 
portant work  being  done  by  the  above  Association,  of  which 
the  C.  M.  A.  is  an  active  member.  Its  Annual  Convention 
takes  place  in  Chicago  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  the 
Manager  of  the  Insurance  Department  has  received,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
address  the  Convention. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  Chairman,  read  the  report  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  from  which  the  following  passages  are 
quoted : 

BulJi  Sales  Act — Ontario. 

This  measure  has  after  all  been  laid  over  until  next  ses- 
sion. Strenuous  and  unexpected  opposition  developed  upon 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  and  it  was  referred  back  to  be 
reprinted  as  amended  with  the  intention  of  having  it  circu- 
lated among  retailers  during  the  legislative  recess. 

Sale  of  Shares  Act — Manitoba. 

A  very  drastic  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Manitoba 
Legislature  to  make  illegal  and  void  sales  of  stock  in  com- 
panies not  incorporated  in  Manitoba  or  licensed  under  the 
Extra-Provincial  Licensing  Act.  This  Bill  represents  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  unfortunate  contest  between  the  provinces 
and  the  Dominion  over  the  organization  and  control  of  com- 
panies. Dominion  companies  are,  of  course,  purported  to  be 
covered  by  its  provisions,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure  it  may  be  stated  that  a  shareholder 
of  a  Dominion  company  who  resided  in  Manitoba,  or  hap- 
pened to  be  even  temporarily  in  the  Province,  could  not  sell 
his  stock  to  anyone  else  in  the  Province  unless  the  company 
obtained  a  license  under  the  Extra-Provincial  Licensing  Act 
or  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioner  to  be  appointed  under 
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the  Act  in  question.  In  order  to  procure  this  certificate  the 
company  would  have  to  disclose  to  the  Commissioner  full  in- 
formation as  to  its  financial  standing,  prospects,  etc.,  with  the 
possibility  of  having  an  inspector  appointed  to  investigate  the 
whole  of  the  company's  undertaking  and  its  books  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  company.  Your  Committee  feel  that  this  measure 
should  be  strongly  opposed  as  inimical  to  sound  business  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  proposed  to  make  representations  to  the 
Manitoba  Branch  to  this  effect. 

Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Fraudulent  Statements  by  Com- 
panies— Manitoba. 

This  is  another  measure  proposed  in  the  Manitoba  Legis- 
lature extending  the  operation  and  effect  of  an  Act  already  in 
existence  of  the  character  Indicated.  Your  Committee  are  en- 
tirely in  sympathy  with  any  proper  measure  to  prevent  tho 
operation  of  fraudulent  company  schemes  and  heartily  approve 
of  this  measure. 

Corporations  Vote  in  Municipal  Elections — Ontario. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  Association  pressed  upon  the  On- 
tario Government  the  desirability  of  providing  a  means  by 
which  Joint  Stock  Companies  should  be  given  a  vote  in  muni- 
cipal elections.  Your  Committee  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
take  this  up  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  Municipal 
Act  of  Ontario  and  are  prepared  to  act  as  occasion  may 
demand. 

Systems  of  Taxation. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  above  report,  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion took  place  in  regard  to  the  Business  Tax,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Ontario  Assessment  Act,  the  opinion 
being  expressed  by  some  of  those  present  that  it  was  unjust 
in  principle  and  calculated  to  discourage  improvements  and 
the  erection  of  good  buildings. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Robins  and  Henderson,  the  matter 
was  disposed  of  by  referring  it  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, to  be  reported  on  either  directly  or  through  a  special 
committee  to  be  appointed  at  their  hands. 

Worlimen's  Compensation. 

Mr.  John  Firstbrook  then  presented  the  following  report 
on  behalf  of  the  special  committee  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion:— 

Your  committee  are  gratified  to  report  that  its  work  in 
this  subject  has  already  met  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  an  interim  report  submitted  to  the  Government  by  Com- 
missioner Sir  William  Meredith  the  principal  features  of  the 
recommendations  placed  before  him  by  your  committee  have 
been  approved  as  the  basis  of  the  system  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  proposed  Act.  Your  committee  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  danger  of  an  individual  liability  Act,  like  that  of 
England,  has  been  obviated,  and  that  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  a  system  equalizing  if  not  excelling  in  efficiency 
and  economy  the  German  system  may  be  established. 

Your  committee  are  gratified  also  that  the  position  of  the 
Association  has  apparently  gained  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  confidence  and  approval  of  the  labor  interests.  There  is 
only  one  feature  upon  which  the  views  expressed  by  the 
labor  representatives  seriously  diverge  from  those  of  the  em- 
ployers, viz.,  upon  the  qiuestion  of  contributions  by  workmen 
to  the  insurance  funds.  Notwithstanding  the  possibility  that 
contributions  from  workmen  may  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
lessen  the  cost  to  the   employer,   your   committee   deem  it 


highly  important  in  principle  that  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  employee  should  be  in  some  direct  manner  enlisted  in 
the  compensation  system,  and  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  this 
position  before  the  Commissioner  and  the  Legislature. 

Your  committee  is  pleased  also  to  report  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  promised  to  publish  in  blue  book  form  the  interim 
report  of  the  Oommissiomer,  together  with  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Commissioner,  which  contains  the  valuable  presenta- 
tions of  the  experts  brought  before  the  Commissioner  on  be- 
half of  the  Association.  Members  of  the  Association  will 
find  this  material  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful. 

A  great  many  details  of  vital  importance  still  remain  to 
be  settled.  The  Commissioner  has  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  those  interested  in  deter- 
mining the  questions  which  remain  outstanding.  Your  com- 
mittee will  be  prepared  to  lend  every  effort  to  this  end.  The 
subject  is  a  very  complex  and  many-sided  one,  and  any  one 
of  a  large  number  of  phases  may  involve  thousands  if  not 
millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Ontario.  The  Legal--  Secretary  ,has  been  instructed  to 
secure  first  hand  information  as  to  the  operation  of  some 
of  the  systems  recently  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  as 
to  the  effect  of  various  features  of  the  systems  upon  rates  of 
insurance.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  obtain  expert  actuarial 
advice  and  information  in  order  to  enable  the  committee  to 
deal  with  various  questions  that  must  arise  in  the  framing  of 
the  Act. 

Your  committee  will  continue  to  give  the  subject  their 
most  careful  attention. 

"  Industrial  Canada." 

A  report  from  the  joint  committees  on  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence and  iNDiiSTEiAL  Canada,  read  by  Mr.  C.  S.  J.  Phillips, 
presented  figures  which  showed  that  the  paper  was  continuing 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  financially.  The  extent  of  that 
progress  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  surplus 
profits  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  are 
$1,000  in  excess  of  the  surplus  profits  for  the  entire  year 
1910-1911. 

The  Ad  Men  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  holding  a 
Convention  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  May,  w^hich  the  Advertising 
Manager  of  Industrial  Canada  has  been  instructed  to  attend. 

Delegates  to  Congress  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  official  delegates 
from  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  to  the  Eighth 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  which 
meets  in  London,  commencing  June  11th  next:  Messrs.  N. 
Curry,  Montreal;  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  Montreal;  H.  J.  Waddie, 
Hamilton';  T.  J.  Storey,  Brockville;  J.  F.  Ellis,  Toronto,  and 
John  Ransford,  Clinton. 

Mr.  H.  K.  S.  Hemming,  formerly  of  Montreal,  and  now  of 
London,  was  appointed  representative  from  the  Association 
to  the  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce. 

The  report  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  had  acted  on  another 
of  its  recommendations  by  appointing  an  Inspector  of  Trade 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Richard  Grigg,  who  has  received  the 
appointment,  is  well-known  to  Canadian  manufacturers  as 
former  representative  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  Can- 
ada, and  may  be  expected  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself. 

Pleasure  was  also  expressed  at  the  successful  conclusion 
of  negotiations  for  a  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Preferential  Trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies. 
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Applications. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee 
as  read  by  Mr.  Holt  Gurney,  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the 
following  applications  for  membership:  — 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  cable. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Young-Winfield,  Limited,  spices,  jellies,  etc. 
Hastings,  Ont.,  \V.  P.  Plant,  machinery. 
Montreal,  Que.,  Migneault  &  Prevost,  tinware. 
Montreal,  Que.,  J.  W.  Windsor,  canned  goods. 
Ottawa,   Ont.,   The   Watson   Carriage   Co.,   Ltd.,  building 
materials. 

St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  St.  Mary's  Wood  Specialty  Co.,  Ltd.,  wood 
specialties. 

Sarnia,  Ont.,  Ontario  Canners,  Limited,  canned  goods. 
Sarnia,  Ont.,  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Limited  (C  O.  Stillman, 
2nd.). 

Toronto,  The  Hopkins  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  jute  and  cotton 
bags. 

Toronto,  The  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
woodpulp  and  paper. 

Windsor,  Ont.,  Canadian  Winkley  Co.,  Limited,  oiling 
devices. 

The  committee  reported  having  assisted  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  West  Indian  delegates  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  Toronto,  but  found  themselves  unable  to  concur  in 
a  suggestion  that  the  Association  should  organize  an  excur- 
sion to  run  to  the  West  Indies  next  winter.  They  felt  that  if 
the  object  of  such  an  excursion  were  to  take  advantage  of  the 
business  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  treaty,  that  ob- 
ject could  better  be  gained  by  interested  firms  sending  out 
their  travellers  as  on  an  ordinary  business  trip. 

Resolution  of  Synipatliy. 

Instructions  were  given  the  secretary  to  give  fitting  ex- 
pression in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  to  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  felt  by  each  member  of  the  Council  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Hewton,  of  Kingston,  and  to  forward  a  letter  of 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 

1912  Convention. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  the  dates  for 
this  year's  convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  were 
fixed  for  September  24th,  2oth  and  26th. 

Procednre  at  Future  Meetings. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business,  the  question  was  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  either  to  send  out  the  com- 
mittee reports  in  advance  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  or 
else  to  limit  the  discussion  on  the  reports  to  such  subjects  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  Chairmen  were  most  deserv- 
ing of  consideration. 

On  motion  it  was  finally  agreed  to  ask  the  departmental 
officers,  together  with  the  general  officers  of  the  Association, 
to  bring  in  a  report  on  this  subject  at  the  May  meeting. 

After  accepting  the  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


TARIFF  REDUCTION. 

By  J.\jii:s  Chittrk. 

If  you  take  off  the  Tariff,  or  chop  it  in  two. 

Make  sure  in  advance  what  there's  in  it  for  you. 

Will  rents  then  be  lower,  or  laundry  bills  down? 

Or  will  dressmakers  charge  less  for  making  a  gown? 

Will  your  collars  and  cuffs,  or  your  coffee  or  tea. 

Or  your  soap  and  sapolio  a  cent  cheaper  be? 

The  cobbler,  and  tailor,  and  baker  will  say 

That  they  won't  do  your  work  for  a  penny  less  pay. 

How  much  less  on  your  note  will  the  bank  interest  be? 

And  will  lawyers  reduce  the  amount  of  their  fee? 

Will  the  doctor  come  down,  who  attends  to  your  ills? 

And,  when  dead,  how  much  less  will  be  funeral  bills? 

If,  the  railroads  to  help,  we  make  rails  duty  free. 

Do  you  think  any  cheaper  your  carfares  will  be? 

Will  cocktails  or  cigarettes  be  any  lower? 

Will  billiards,  or  pool,  cost  you  less  by  the  hour? 

Whether  pew-rents  or  pork,  tools  or  trousers,  or  tar. 

The  prices  will  stay  just  as  high  as  they  are. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  armies  of  toilers  ur.fed — 

Their  work  lalcen  from  them — and  begging  their  bread? 

Destroying  is  easy,  and  wrecking  the  same. 

But  when  ruin  follows,  on  whom  lies  the  blame  ? 

II.  is  not  the  Tariff  that  keeps  your  coal  high, 

Or  your  lumber,  or  gas,  or  the  ice  that  you  buy. 

For  trusts  and  combines,  and  the  middlemen's  fraud. 

Seek  redress  right  at  home  here,  and  not  from  abroad. 

IE  the  trusts  should  control  all  of  the  food  that  we  eat. 

Is  the  Tariff  to  blame  for  the  price  of  your  meat? 

By  the  retailers'  tactics  and  greed  you  are  hit, 

Ard  removing  the  Tarilf  won't  hurt  them  a  bit. 

For  goods  may  come  in  from  the  West  or  the  East, 

And  their  prices  will  not  be  reduced  in  the  leasi. 

While  the  cold-storage  men  remain  in  the  game, 

Eggs,  butter  and  chickens  will  cost  you  the  same. 

Then,  so  soon  as  the  custom-house  revenues  melt, 

A  blow  at  your  income  will  surely  be  dealt. 

For  the  nation's  expenses  have  got  to  be  met, 

And  each  one  must  shoulder  his  share  of  the  debt. 

So,  on  Tariffs  you'll  wish  you  had  not  turned  your  backs. 

When  you're  brought  face  to  face  with  a  smart  income  tax. 

When  employers  their  clerks  and  their  salesmen  engage, 

With  the  Tariff  reduced  will  they  pay  higher  wage? 

Will  porters,  or  drivers,  or  motormen  gray, 

Or  workers  on  farms,  get  a  raise  in  their  pay? 

Will  the  farmer  get  more  for  bis  cotton  or  hay. 

For  his  horses,  or  cows,  with  the  Tariff  away? 

For  his  wheat  or  his  corn,  or  his  sheep  or  his  shoats; 

For  his  rice  or  potatoes;  his  wool  or  oats? 

And  the  hope  of  cheap  imports  won't  count  at  the  end, 

When  you  find  to  your  sorrow  you've  got  less  to  spend. 

Shall  we  knock  down  the  Tariff  and  Protection  let  slide, 

And  keep  open  house  and  shove  prudence  aside? 

It  has  built  up  our  nation,  but  just  for  a  lark. 

Some  excitement  we'll  get  by  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

Oh!  be  true  to  your  country,  and  rise  in  your  might; 

Speak  and  work  'gainst  injustice,  and  stand  for  the  right. 


The  Ontario  &  Western  Car  Co.  have  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Port  Arthur  for  154  acres  of  land  and  plan 
to  erect  a  plant  to  cost  $1,500,000  for  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
way cars,  to  be  in  operation  by  December,  1913.  One  thou- 
sand men  will  be  employed.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000. 
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IMMIGRATION   DEPARTMENT  METHODS 

Through  Bonuses  Given  to  European  Booking  Agents  Emigrants  are 
Directed  Towards  Canada  Rather  Than  to  Other  Parts  of  the  World.  Labor 
Influence  Restricts  Encouragement  to  Only  Agriculturists  and  Domestics 


WILLIAM  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  who  in  verse  gave  to 
the  world  such  truthful  pictures  of  "  habitant "  life, 
philosophizing  in  a  serio-comic  poem  entitled,  "  The 
National  Policy,"  said:  — 

"  Wat's  use  de  millionaire,  w'at's  use  de  belle  riviere  and 
'ting  like  dat  if  we  don't  have  somebody  leevin'  dere." 

Perhaps  to  no  country  at  the  present  time  is  the  question 
of  an  increased  agricultural  population  one  of  such  vital  im- 
portance as  it  is  to  Canada,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  "  Cultivators  for  the  unfilled  land  "  should 
be  the  keynote  of  Canada's  immigration  policy. 

The  vast  stretches  of  rich  clay  loam  lying  in  its  virgin 
state  in  the  prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
the  fruitful  valleys  in  British  Columbia  still  in  the  condition 
they  were  when  Columbus  landed  in  America,  the  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  waiting  only  clearing 
and  cultivation  to  repay  an  hundred  fold  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them,  the  neglected  and  partially  neglected  farms  in 
all  the  older  provinces  contribute  to  the  complexity  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  immigration  problem  which  now  faces  the 
Dominion.  To  place  farmers  on  the  vacant  land  and  to  fur- 
nish them  and  the  farmers  already  there  with  agricultural 
help  is  the  duty  of  the  Immigration  Department.  But  num- 
bers alone  must  not  be  its  only  consideration.  The  nation  is 
but  a  collection  of  individuals,  and,  to  those  who  realize  that 
the  immigrant  of  to-day  is  the  Canadian  of  to-morrow,  quality 
is  a  consideration  which  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sacrificed 
to  quantity,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  urgent  the  demand 
for  labor  may  be.  Better  that  the  material  progress  of  the 
country  be  for  the  moment  retarded  than  that  elements  should 
be  introduced  which  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard of  citizenship.  The  work  of  the  Department  is,  there- 
fore, two-fold — securing  the  desirable  and  discouraging  the 
undesirable. 

With  the  latter  phase  of  the  work  this  article  does  not 
deal,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, Oriental  immigration  is  discouraged  and  a  strict  medical 
examination  of  new  comers  is  made  at  ocean  ports  to  sift  out 
the  physically  unfit. 


A  decade  ago  an  active  immigration  propaganda  was  car- 
ried on  in  certain  Southern  European  countries,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  heavy  stream  of  emigration  to  Canada,  but  be- 
cause the  settlers  for  various  reasons  were  not  so  suitable 
as  those  from  other  places  the  work  was  discontinued.  At 
present,  immigration  is  solicited  only  from  the  British  Isles, 
Northern  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


This  Englishman's  Family  vv^ill  Sw^ell  the  Population 
of  Canada, 


A  Family  of  Germans  v^^ho  will  Make  Their  Home 
in  Canada. 

In  the  British  Isles  offices  are  maintained  at  London, 
Liverpool,  Exeter,  Birmingham  and  York  in  England;  at 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland;  and  at  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast in  Ireland.  From  these  centres,  by  means  of  newspaper 
advertising,  by  lecturing  tours,  distribution  of  literature, 
motor  and  waggon  exhibits  of  Canadian  produce,  exhibits  at 
fairs,  markets,  etc.,  the  attention  of  the  emigrating  classes  is 
drawn  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Dominion.  Personal 
inquiries  at  the  offices  mentioned  are  given  full  information, 
regarding  the  opportunities  for  success  which  await  well- 
directed  efforts  of  suitable  settlers  in  Canada.  The  booking 
offices  are  the  information  bureaus  of  the  travelling  public 
in  European  Countries,  including  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Many  who  have  concluded  that  their  chances  for  success 
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Montana  Settlers  on  Their  Way  to  Alb^rta. 

are  limited  in  the  home-land  and  who  have  decided  upon  emi-  1908-1909    $36,109 

gration  as  the  best  means  of  improving  their  position,  have  1909-1910    40,411 

but  a  very  hazy  idea  as  to  where  they  would  like  to  try  1910-1911    89,969 

their  fortunes.    Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentine, 

the  United  States  and  Canada  are  familiar  names,  but  convey  In  addition  to  the  assistance  given  to  Canada's  immigra- 

little  information.    Consequently,  it  is  to  the  men  who  sell  tion  propaganda  by  booking  agents,  there  is  the  advantage 

transportation  to  all  points  that  they  naturally  proceed  for  that  the  booking  agents  are,  through  the  payment  of  bonuses, 

advice.    Where  could  there  be  found  a  more  favorable  med-  brought  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  authority  of  the  Cana- 

ium  through  which  to  carry  on  immigration  work  for  Can-  dian   Immigration   Department,  and,   consequently,   are  un- 

ada?    Many  years  ago  this  point  was  grasped  and  the  Can-  willing  to  sell  transportation  to  persons  who  would  not  be 

adian  Government  has  systematically  and  gratuitously  kept  acceptable  settlers  in  the  Dominion. 

the  booking  offices  well  supplied  with  reliable  and  up-to-date  In  Northern  Europe,  immigration  work  is  carried  on  some- 
descriptive  pamphlets  of  the  Dominion  for  distribution.  It  what  along  the  same  lines  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
would  not  be  wise  to  stop  with  the  distribution  of  literature,  although  in  some  of  the  countries  the  anti-emigration  legis- 
and  the  agent  must  have  inducement  or  he  might  neglect  the  lation  will  permit  no  propaganda  other  than  giving  informa- 
distribution  of  the  literature  or  direct  his  efforts  to  diverting  tion  regarding  foreign  countries  to  persons  who  have  al- 
emigration  to  other  countries.  Therefore,  he  is  paid  £1  per  ready  decided  to  emigrate.  The  booking  agencies,  dub- 
head  on  each  man,  woman  and  child  over  eighteen  years  of  licensed  by  the  governments  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
age  who  are  farmers,  farm  laborers  or  female  domestic  ser-  located,  are  the  media  through  which  this  information  is  dis- 
vants,  and  who  go  to  Canada  to  follow  those  occupations.  On  seminated,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  booking  agents, 
those  between  the  age  of  one  and  eighteen  years,  the  bonus  is  the  bonus  of  £1  on  agricultural  settlers  to  the  Dominion  is 
10  shillings.  This  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  pocket  of  the  Paid  by  the  Canadian  Government.  Offices  of  the  Immigra- 
booking  agent  to  present  Canada's  advantages  in  a  favorable  Department  are  maintained  at  Paris,  in  France,  and  at 
light  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  England,  Scotland  Antwerp,  in  Belgium. 
Ireland  and  Wales  there  are  over  3,000  agents  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  ticket  business,  it  will  be  realized  how  well  Can-  American  Immigrants, 
ada's  inducements  are  held  out  to  all  who  are  considering 

breaking  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  ^he  United  States,  especially  the  northern  portion,  fur- 
nishes a  field  from  which  Canada  is  drawing  a  population 

Cost  of  Bonus  System.  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  Western  Provinces.    Free  land  in  the 

Republic  to  the  south  is  no  longer  available.    Farmers  with  a 

The  importance  of  the  bonus  system  may  be  estimated  by  family  of  growing  sons,  looking  for  opportunities  to  extend 

t  e  following  table,  which  shows  the  amounts  paid  out  to  their  holdings,  are  naturally  attracted  by  the  Prairie  Pro- 

bookmg  agents  on  British  settlers  during  the  last  three  fiscal  vinces,  where  land,  which  will  produce  more  than  that  on 
years: — • 

which  they  are  located,  can  be  purchased  for  20  per  cent,  to 
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30  per  cent,  of  the  price  asked  for  an  inferior  quality  in 
Dakota,  Montana  or  Illinois.  What  wonder  then  that  they 
should  decide  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  their  neighbors  to 
the  north — a  people  of  the  same  race,  the  same  tongue  and 
possessing  similar  ideals.  Coming  to  the  country  with  capi- 
tal and  with  experience,  the  United  States  settler  often  proves 
himself  to  be  a  superior  agriculturist  to  those  "  to  the  country 
born."  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  farmers  in 
what  was  originally  known  as  the  "  dry  belt "  of  Southern 
Alberta.  Here  farmers  from  semi-arid  districts  in  the  West- 
ern States  introduced  irrigation  and  have  already  trans- 
formed what  was  looked  upon  a  generation  ago  as  almost 
worthless  territory  into  valuable  land. 

To  encourage  immigration  from  the  United  States,  immi- 
gration offices  are  maintained  at  Marquette,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Chicago, 
111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Grand  Forks,  N.D.;  Watertown,  S.D.; 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Spokane, 
Wash.;    St.  Paul,  Minn.;   Providence,  R.I. 

From  these  points  tons  of  literature  descriptive  of  Can- 
ada are  monthly  sent  to  inquirers;  advertisements  and  read- 
ing notices  are  inserted  in  thousands  of  newspapers;  ex- 
hibits at  State  and  County  Fairs  are  made  of  Canada's  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  everything  possible  done  to  bring  the 
advantages  offered  by  Canada  before  the  persons  who  are 
likely  to  be  tempted  by  them. 


What  tlie  Results  Are. 


For  a  period 

of  twelve 

fiscal  years, 

dividing  the 

arrivals 

into  three  classes 

,  we  get  the  following  figures:  — 

Fiscal  Year. 

British. 

Continental. 

U.  S. 

Total. 

1900-1901 

11,810 

19,352 

17,987 

49,149 

1901-1902 

17,259 

23,732 

26,388 

67,379 

1902-1903 

41,792 

37,099 

49,473 

128,364 

1903-1904 

50,374 

34,728 

45,229 

130,331 

1904-1905 

65,359 

37,255 

43,652 

146,266 

1905-1906 

86,796 

44,349 

57,919 

189,064 

1906-1907 

55,791 

34,217 

34,659 

124,667 

1907-1908 

120,182 

83,975 

58,312 

262,469 

1908-1909 

52,901 

34,175 

5B,832 

146,908 

1909-1910 

59,790 

45,206 

103,798 

208,794 

1910-1911     ,     .  . 

123,013 

66,620 

121,451 

311,084 

*1911-1912 

*143,185 

*76,340 

*132,003 

*351,538 

'Approximate. 


Immigrants  off  for  the  West. 


From  Holland  to  Canada. 


It  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  all  who  come 
remain.  There  are  classes  who  are  simply  "  birds  of  passage," 
and  who  seek  the  shores  of  the  Dominion  merely  to  acquire 
wealth  with  which  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Conspicuous 
amongst  this  class  are  the  Italians— ideal  navvies,  frugal 
livers,  hard  workers,  but  always  bearing  in  their  hearts 
memories  of  "  Sunny  Italy,"  to  which  they  return  when  their 
hoardings  have  reached  a  satisfactory  amount.  Many 
mechanics  who,  upon  arrival,  mention  Canada  as  their  ulti- 
mate destination,  yearly  drift  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
attraction  of  the  large  cities  seems  to  prove  a  lure  too  strong 
to  resist.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  immigration  to 
Canada  is  made  up  of  people  who  come  to  stay. 


The  First  Sight  of  Canada. 
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English  Domestics  who  will  get  Good  Positions 
in  Canada. 


From  the  British  Isles. 


It  may  be  contended  by  seme  that  an  immigration  policy 
which  caters  only  for  agriculturists  and  female  domestic  ser- 
vants is  unfair  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  Dominion. 
Until  the  present  Canada  could  be  fairly  described  as  an  agri- 
cultural rather  than  an  indus- 
trial country,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  efforts  should  be 
made  in  attempting  to  secure 
agriculturists  rather  than  city 
dwellers.     That  political  con- 
siderations entered    into  the 
formulation   of  the  policy  of 
encouraging   the  immigration 
of  farmers  only  has  often  been 
asserted.   Skilled  artisans  con- 
tend that  public  funds  should 
not  be  used  to  encourage  the 
arrival   of   competitors  whose 
presence  might  lead  to  a  low- 
ering of  their  wages.  While 
no  direct  effort  has  been,  or  is 
being,  made  to  encourage  the 
immigration    of    skilled  arti- 
sans, it  would  be  erroneous  to 
say  that  the  Immigration  De- 
partment   is    doing    nothing    to    improve    the  condition 
of    the    country    from    an    industrial    standpoint.  There 
is    no    branch    of    the    Government    service    that    has  a 
more    direct    bearing    upon    industry,    affecting    both  em- 
ployers and  employees.    Every  farmer  who  settles  upon  a 
homestead  on  the  western  prairies  becomes  at  once  a  pur- 
chaser of  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
biscuits,  furniture,  stoves  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
necessaries  of  life,  the  manufacture  of  which  engages  the 
attention  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country.  New 
customers  mean  increased  production,  and  increased  produc- 
tion means  prosperity  to  master  and  men.    Every  immigrant, 
agriculturist  or  domestic,  will  contribute  towards  national 
progress  and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  in  Canada. 

The  wonderful  industrial  development  of  Canada  may  force 
the  Government  to  extend  its  immigration  policy  so  as  to 
encourage  skilled  artisans  to  seek  employment  here.  Factories 
and  mills  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  They  must 
have  employees,  or  the  wheels  will  stop  turning.  Must  men 
be  taken  off  the  land  to  labor  in  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facturing? Surely  they  are  needed  to  till  the  soil?  The  labor 
vote  has  restricted  immigration  laws  in  the  past.      It  will 


doubtless  endeavor  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  kinds  of  desirable  citizens  are  needed  ia 
Canada — agriculturists,  domestics,  skilled  workmen,  business 
men  and  professional  men,  who  will  co-operate  in  agriculture 

and  industry  so  as  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
Much  speculation  is  abroad  re- 
garding the  future  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  Borden  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  report  of  its 
special  commissioner,  Mr.'  Ar- 
thur Hawkes,  is  awaited  with 
general  interest  and  anxiety. 


Russian  Jews. 


GRAM'S  OF  WATER. 
POWERS. 

The  water-powers  of  Canada 
are  among  the  most  valuable 
possessions  the  country  has. 
To  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
public,  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing principles  to  guide  it 
gives  on  questions  relating  to 


in  formulating  the  opinions  it 
the  disposal  of  water-powers: 

No  unconditional  titles  shall  be  given  to  water-powers,  but 
every  grant  or  lease  of  powers  shall  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a)  Development  within  a  specified  time. 

(I))  Public  control  of  rates. 

(C)  A  rental  charge  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time. 


PUMSHOG  CANADIANS  ABROAD. 

Now  that  Canadian  capital  and  enterprise  are  finding  their 
way  into  foreign  lands  such  as  Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba,  etc.,  it 
behoves  British  and  Canadian  statesmen  to  lose  no  time  in 
remedying  an  irritating  grievance.  Suppose  a  Canadian  com- 
mits a  fraud  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dominion,  the  Canadian 
executive  has  no  jurisdiction,  not  representing  a  Sovereign 
State.  The  prosecution  must  be  conducted  under  the  laws 
of  the  South  American  or  other  foreign  land,  with  results 
often  disastrous  to  the  justice  of  the  case. — The  Canadian 
Gazette. 
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CANADA'S   TREATY   WITH   WEST  INDIES 

By  The  Editor 

The  Colonies,  Except  Grenada,  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Jamaica  and  British 
Honduras,  Sign  the  Agreement.  The  Basis  will  be,  Probably,  that  Out- 
lined by  Royal  Commission  of  1909.  Will  Take  Effect  at  the  Beginning  of  1913 


THE  arrangement  of  a  treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies  is  at  last  a  reality,  owing  to  the  enterprise 
and  perseverance  of  the  Canadian  Government.  Since 
1890,  when  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  bring  about  better  trade  relations,  the  colonies  have  grown 
together  steadily.  The  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
of  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  chairman,  in  1909,  was 
no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  the  present  treaty.  The 
following  statement  was  published  by  Hon.  Mr.  Poster,  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce,  after  the  treaty  was  signed 
in  Ottawa  on  April  9th: 

*  "  An  agreement  signed  in  duplicate  was  issued  to-day  by 
the  representatives  of  the  "West  Indian  colonies  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  It  was  .the  result  of  five  days'  sittings 
in  conference  and  a  deal  of  steady  work  done  outside  the  con- 
ference by  sub-committees. 

"  The  agreement  is  made  for  a  term  of  years,  and  revocable 
at  the  end  of  the  period  named  therein  on  one  year's  notice. 
It  includes  exchanges  of  products  on  a  wide  and  generous 
scale,  and  is  based  on  a  preference  to  the  products  of  each 
country  in  the  markets  of  the  other. 

Governments  Must  Confirm  It. 

"  The  agreement  goes  to  the  Governments  of  the  colonies 
included  for  consideration,  and  comes  into  effect  when  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Dominion  and  Colonial  Legislatures  and 
His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  will  be 
possible  for  all  these  to  consider  and  decide,  and  for  the  agree- 
ment to  go  into  effect  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1913. 
Judging  by  the  instructions  given  to  the  various  delegates  by 
their  respective  Governments,  and  the  evident  good-will  and 
harmonious  co-operation  shown  by  them  in  the  sessions  of  the 
conference,  it  is  anticipated  that  no  objection  will  be  made  to 
the  speedy  ratification  of  the  agreement. 

"  The  agreement  is  between  Canada  and  the  interested 
colonies  alone,  and  leaves  both  sides  with  complete  liberty  to 
adjust  the  tariffs  as  respects  all  other  countries.  Grenada,  the 
Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  British  Honduras  are  the 
only  British  West  Indian  colonies  that  are  not  included,  and 
for  these  the  latch  string  is  left  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
and  the  lamp  kept  burning  in  the  window,  with  a  warm  wel- 
come fire  certain  for  them  when  they  come. 

"  The  questions  of  improved  cable  and  steamship  communi- 
cations between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  were  carefully 
considered,  and  the  views  of  the  conference  were  embodied  in 
resolutions  unanimously  passed.  The  objective  of  these  resolu- 
,  tions  is  to  effect  an  up-to-date  and  adequate  cable  and  steam- 
ship connection,  based  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  West  In- 
dian colonies,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  Inasmuch  as  the  agreement  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  Governments  concerned  for  their  con- 
sideration and  approval,  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  the  details 
thereof  at  present  to  the  public." 

Trade  of  West  Indies. 

The  total  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies,  including 
British  Guiana,  according  to  statistics  compiled  from  the 


Blue  Books  for  1910-11,  by  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  was  £20,886,316,  the  imports  being  £10,577,952 
and  the  exports  £10,308,364  The  following  statement  gives 
the  trade  of  each  colony  and  the  figures  making  up  the  total: 


Total  Total  Total 

Imports.  Exports.  Trade. 

Barbados                              £1,345,193  £1,088,829  £2,434,022 

Jamaica                                 2,614,943  2,568,221  5,183,164 

Grenada                                    279,368  291,760  571,128 

St.  Lucia                                  277,207  238,954  516,161 

St.  Vincent                                97,737  101,179  198,916 

Trinidad                                3,343,011  3,467,588  6,810,599 

Leeward  Islands                       541,713  537,832  1,079,545 

Bahamas                                  329,014  193,803  522,817 

British  Guiana                       1,749,766  1,820,198  3,569,964 


Total   £10,577,952    £10,308,364  £20,886,316 


The  fiscal  year  for  all  the  above-mentioned  colonies,  except 
British  Guiana,  ends  on  December  31st.  The  fiscal  year  of 
British  Guiana  ends,  like  the  Canadian  fiscal  year,  on  March 
31st.  The  Trade  and  Commerce  Department  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Canada's  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st: 

Countries.  Imports.  Exports. 

British  West  Indies    $6,469,382  $4,113,270 

British   Guiana    3,793,201  622,735 

The  Agreement. 

Although  no  official  statement  has  been  made,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  treaty  has  been  drafted  largely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1909.  The  Commissioners  provided  that  the  duties  levied 
upon  Canadian  goods  imported  into  the  West  Indies,  or  West 
Indian  goods  imported  into  Canada,  shall  not  at  any  time  be 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  duties  imposed  in  the  colony  on 
similar  goods  when  imported  from  any  foreign  country.  In 
regard  to  flour,  the  preference  in  favor  of  Canada  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  less  than  12  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  the  West  Indies  on  rav/  sugar  not  above 
No.  16,  Dutch  standard,  in  color,  and  molasses  testing  over 
56  degrees  and  not  over  75  degrees,  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  less  than  4%  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  for  each  additional 
degree  over  75  degrees  the  preference  shall  not  be  less  than 
%  cent  per  100  pounds. 

The  following  Canadian  goods  will  receive  a  preferential 
tariff  if  the  Royal  Commission's  suggestions  are  adopted: 

Fish,  canned;  fish,  dried,  salted  or  smoked;  fish,  pickled; 
meats,  salted  or  cured;  meats,  canned;  meats,  fresh;  poultry, 
dead;  wheat  flour,  Indian  meal,  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal;  cereal 
foods,  bran;  biscuits,  not  sweetened;  oats,  beans  and  peas, 
whole  or  split. 
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Coal,  bituminous. 
Butter,  cheese,  lard. 
Hay. 

Horses,  cows,  oxen,  bulls,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  (living). 
Brooms  and  brushes. 
Boots,  shoes  and  slippers. 
Cordage. 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements  of  all  kinds. 

Iron  and  steel  nails,  spikes,  rivets  and  clinches.  Wire 
(including  barbed  wire),  woven  wire  fencing,  and  metal  gates. 
Machinery  (including  motor  and  other  engines),  steam 
boilers,  electric  machinery,  and  electric  dental  appliances  of 
all  kinds. 

Vehicles,  including  automobiles  and  motor  cars.  Manu- 
factures of  india-rubber.    Paints,  colors  and  varnishes. 

Paper  of  all  kinds  and  manufactures  of  paper. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  including  potatoes,  onions  and 
canned  vegetables. 

Soap. 

House,  office,  cabinet  or  store  furniture  of  wood,  iron  or 
other  material;  coffins,  caskets,  casket  robes  and  linings,  and 
casket  hardware. 

Planks,  boards,  deals,  joists,  scantlings,  shingles,  shocks, 
staves  and  headings,  door  sashes  and  blinds. 

Pianos  and  organs. 

Starch. 

Trunks,  valises,  travelling  and  tool  bags,  and  baskets  of 
all  kinds. 
Cement. 

Glass  bottles,  lamps,  lamp  chimneys,  and  table  glassware. 
Nickel-plated,  gilt  or  electro-plated  ware. 
Calcium  carbide. 

The  following  West  Indian  products  to  enjoy  a  Canadiaii 
preference  if  the  Royal  Commission's  suggestions  are  adopted: 
Sugar,  molasses,  syrups. 

*Oranges,  limes,  lime  juice  (crude)  and  grape  fruit. 

*Bananas  and  pineapples:  *cocoa  beans:  cocoanuts; 
♦asphalt  and  manjak;  *coffee;  *cotton.  Taw,  and  cotton  seed; 
*rice,  uncleaned. 

♦Petroleum,  crude:  *copra  and  cocoanut  oils;  *rubber,  raw; 
♦balata;  *bulbs;  *logwood  and  logwood  extract;  *annatto; 
♦turtle  shells,  unmanufactured;  ginger  and  spices,  unground; 
arrowroot;  salt;  sponges;  vegetables,  fresh,  including  sweet 
potatoes;  plantains;  onions  and  yams;  honey  and  beeswax; 
oils,  essential;  tamarinds,  fresh  or  preserved;  molasquit. 

♦Articles  marked  thus  are  at  present  free  of  duty  in 
Canada. 

Detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Canada  and  these  colonies 
cannot  be  given  space,  but  can  be  fouind  in  Part  III.  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  as 
follows:  British  Guiana,  page  51;  British  West  Indies,  page  56. 


The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  wholesale  prices 
in  Canada  during  1911  reached  a  higher  level  probably  than 
in  any  previous  year  within  the  present  generation;  cer- 
tainly the  highest  since  1884,  and  possibly  since  1873.  The 
upward  trend  did  not  develop  with  strength  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year;  from  the  middle  of  June,  however, 
it  became  pronounced  and  continuous,  closing  with  Novem- 
ber and  December  prices  at  the  highest  level  of  the  twelve- 
month. Between  January  1  and  December  1  the  average 
rise  is  set  down  as  approximately  3  per  cent. 

Compared  with  the  decade  1890-1899,  which  is  the  period 
selected  by  the  Department  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
throughout  its  investigations,  wholesale  prices  were  approxi- 
mately 24  per  cent,  higher  in  1910  than  in  the  decade  named, 
and  rose  during  1911  to  a  point  over  27  per  cent,  higher. 
Compared  with  1897,  the  lowest  year  in  the  past  generation, 
a  rise  is  shown  of  about  40  per  cent. 

Of  the  articles  covered  by  the  report,  124  advanced  during 
1911,  while  67  remained  stationary,  and  only  82  showed  de- 
clines. An  appendix  of  the  report  contains  an  analysis  of 
retail  prices  and  rentals  in  some  48  Canadian  cities  through- 
out 1910  and  1911,  based  on  monthly  records  obtained  by 
the  Department.  A  rise  of  about  5  per  cent,  is  shown  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  year. 

The  report  deals  at  some  length  with  the  various  features 
of  the  prices  record  for  the  year  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  more  important  fluctuations.  In  this  connection 
the  following  statement  is  of  interest. 

'  The  year  was  one  of  general  trade  prosperity  and  indus- 
trial expansion  in  Canada.  The  heavy  immigration  move- 
ment, the  very  pronounced  activity  in  railway  construction 
and  other  building  operations,  the  enlarged  outputs  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  the  increased  volume  of  trade, 
foreign  and  domestic — in  which  fields  the  returns  of  the  year 
uniformly  indicated  a  marked  advance  over  those  of  1910 — 
all  united  in  causing  an  exceptionally  keen  demand  for  ma- 
terials, with  resultant  enhancement  in  prices.  In  foodstuffs, 
at  the  same  time,  the  unfavorable  crop  reports  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months,  worked  similar  tendencies.  Grains 
advanced  sharply,  and  though  there  was  a  decline  in  live 
animals  and  meats,  this  was  attributed  to  feed  shortage,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  alleviation  in  fundamental  condi- 
tions. Moreover,  imported  foods,  including  sugar,  were  on 
decidedly  higher  levels.  The  financial  tone  was  favorable, 
and  the  gold  production  the  largest  recorded.  From  a  cost 
of  living  standpoint,  therefore,  notwithstanding  declines  in 
cotton,  rubber,  and  a  few  important  articles,  the  year  must  be 
regarded  as  having,  through  this  double  influence  of  crop 
shortage  and  accelerated  consumption,  distinctly  intensified 
the  situation  which  had  previously  given  rise  to  such  wide- 
spread comment,  though  industrially  and  commercially  it 
constitutes  on  the  whole  a  very  favorable  record." 


SPECIAL  REPORT  0>  PRICES  O  CANADA  Dl'RIXG  1911. 

THE  Department  of  Labor  has  just  issued  a  continua- 
tion of  its  series  of  reports  on  prices  in  Canada  in  the 
form  of  a  special  report  on  the  course  of  Wholesale 
Pi.ices  throughout  the  (  aleiidar  year,  1911.  The  report  is  by 
R.  H.  Coats,  B.A.,  Editor  of  the  Labor  Gazette,  and  is  based 
on  weekly  observation  of  the  price  fluctuations  of  some  261 
articles  selected  as  representative  of  the  entire  field  of  Cana- 
dian production  and  consumption.  The  list  is  subdivided  into 
groups,  including  grains  and  fodder,  animals  and  meats,  dairy 
products,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  miscellaneous  groceries, 
textiles,  hides  and  leather,  metals,  and  implements,  fuel  and 
lighting,  lumber,  miscellaneous  building  material,  paints, 
house  furnishings,  drugs  and  chemicals,  furs,  etc. 


MERCHANTS'  MUTUAL'S  NEW  YESSEL. 

A  vessel,  now  being  constructed  by  the  Clyde  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Port  Glasgow,  is  destined  to  be  the  first  boat  of 
any  size  fitted  with  internal  combustion  engines  to  ply  in 
Canadian  waters.  She  is  being  built  for  the  Merchants' 
Mutual  Line,  and  will  be  known  as  the  "  Indian." 

The  new  boat  is  a  standard  freighter,  257  feet  long  by 
42  1-2  feet  beam  and  26  1-2  feet  deep,  with  4,000  tons  carry- 
ing capacity,  and  designed  to  attain  a  speed  of  thirteen  miles 
with  her  1,100  horse-power  engine.  She  will  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  other  Merchants'  Mutual  steamers,  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Fort  William. 
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LAWS    OF    ONE    SESSION    IN  QUEBEC 

By  H.  T.  Meldrum 

Secretary  Montreal  Branch  C.M.A. 

Presiding  Judge  will  have  Power  to  Protect  Manufacturers  in  Qui  Tarn  Actions. 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  Amended  so  as  to  Reach  Persons  who  make  Fraudu- 
lent Assignments  of  their  Business.      Tax  on  Travellers  may  be  Reduced 


DURING  the  fourth  session  of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  closed  on  April  4th, 
many  important  acts  of  general  interest  to  manufac- 
turers were  passed.    The  chief    Government    measures  in- 
cluded:— ■ 

The  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  construction  of 
roads  throughout  the  Province.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000,  the  bonds  to 
be  guaranteed  as  to  their  principal  and  as  to  one-half  of  the 
interest  of  4  per  cent,  by  the  Provincial  Government,  and  the 
remaining  2  per  cent,  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  municipality 
in  which  the  road  is  built.  A  special  Roads  Department  is 
organized  with  a  Deputy  Minister  at  the  head  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  the  work  on  a  systematic  plan. 

A  Redistribution  Bill  creating  seven  new  constituencies, 
of  which  four  will  be  in  the  City  of  Montreal. 

The  amendment  of  the  Election  Act  to  do  away  with 
voting  on  property  qualification  and  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  practically  all  male  citizens. 

The  annexation  of  Ungava  to  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  granting  of  land  subsidies  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  to  James  Bay,  and  for  the  construction  of  other 
shorter  railways. 

Bills  of  Special  Interest 

Other  bills  of  more  particular  interest  to  manufacturers 
were: — ■ 

The  abolition  of  costs  in  personal  actions  where  the 
amount  involved  is  less  than  $25.  This  was  along  the  lines  of 
a  part  of  a  memorial  submitted  by  the  Montreal  Branch,  and 
was  advocated  as  a  means  of  doing  away  with  the  petty 
annoyance  occasioned  to  manufacturers  by  garnishment 
cases. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  respecting  declara- 
tions to  be  made  by  incorporated  companies  and  others.  This 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Montreal  Branch  and 
of  other  commercial  bodies  in  Montreal  to  do  away  with  the 
abuses  which  had  arisen  through  the  so-called  Qui  Tarn 
actions;  certain  persons  in  Montreal  having  made  a  practice 
of  seeking  out  technicalities  lacking  in  the  registration  of 
incorporated  companies  and  partnerships  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  half  of  the  statutory  fines  of  $200  and  $100 
respectively  which  went  to  informers.  Under  the  new 
amendment  the  presiding  judge  may  fix  the  line  at  his  dis- 
cretion, so  that  in  cases  where  the  offender  has  acted  with 
fraudulent  intent  he  may  be  fined  $200  or  $100  according  as 
a  company  or  a  private  firm  is  involved,  yet  in  cases  where 
the  omission  has  been  through  ignorance  or  simple  negli- 
gence, the  penalty  may  be  reduced  to  a  sum  commensurate 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

The  Act  incorporating  the  Montreal  Technical  School  is 
amended  to  provide  for  a  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association  on  the  Directorate. 

A  metropolitan  Parks  Commission  to  plan  parks,  boule- 
vards, and  improved  housing  conditions  on  the    Island  of 


Montreal  is  established.  The  Commission  must  have  its 
works  approved  by  the  various  municipalities.  The  estab- 
ishment  of  this  Commission  was  approved  by  the  Montreal 
Branch  and  the  bill  was  supported  before  the  Legislature. 

A  Government  Bill  was  passed  reducing  the  working  hours 
of  women  and  children  in  textile  factories  to  fifty-five  hours 
per  week.  The  Act  becomes  operative  on  January  1,  1913. 
An  amendment  to  make  this  Act  apply  to  all  industries  was 
rejected. 

An  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  aimed  at 
persons  who  make  fraudulent  assignments  of  their  busi- 
nesses in  order  to  escape  pursuit  by  their  creditors  was 
passed,  with  the  support  of  the  Montreal  Branch. 

A  further  extension  of  the  privilege  of  voting  for  incorpor- 
ated companies  in  m.unicipal  affairs,  which  was  first  secured 
by  the  branch  in  the  case  of  Montreal  a  year  ago,  was  pro- 
cured by  the  inclusion  of  the  necessary  clauses  in  the  char- 
ters of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Westmount. 

A  Bill  which  would  have  caused  considerable  inconven- 
ience to  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  dairy  sup- 
plies, etc.,  who  make  contracts  with  non-traders,  was  opposed 
by  the  Montreal  Branch  and  was  rejected  after  it  had  passed 
the  Lower  House. 

In  the  charter  amendments  of  the  City  of  Lachine  and  of 
the  Town  of  Sorel,  clauses  obnoxious  to  the  interest  of  manu- 
facturers in  those  places  appeared,  and  assistance  was  given 
by  the  Branch  in  having  them,  satisfactorily  altered. 

Private  Bills. 

Among  the  Private  Bills  affecting  individual  members 
were  the  following: — • 

To  authorize  the  Guelph  Patent  Cask  Company,  Limited,  of 
Scotstown,  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway. 

To  authorize  the  Laprairie  Brick  Company,  Limited,  of 
Montreal  and  Laprairie,  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway. 

To  authorize  Davies,  Limited,  to  transfer  certain  rights 
and  properties  to  the  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Limited. 

To  authorize  the  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Company, 
Limited,  to  transfer  certain  rights  and  properties  to  Matt- 
hews Laing,  Limited. 

Tax  on  Travellers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  action  was  taken  to  reduce  the 
tax  on  commercial  corporations,  although  it  had  been  antici- 
pated that  something  would  be  done  to  meet  the  request  of 
the  manufacturers  in  this  regard.  The  Premier,  however, 
informed  the  House  shortly  before  prorogation  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  looked  into  with  a  view  to  a  re-adjustment  or  a 
reduction  of  the  tax;  that  the  condition  of  the  Provincial 
finances  would  now  allow  of  some  reduction  in  taxation  and 
that  the  matter  of  this  tax  was  deserving  of  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  expressed  similar 
views. 

These  statements  would  lead  to  the  confident  hope  that 
another  session  will  see  a  lightening  of  this  onerous  burden 
on  industry  and  commerce. 
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William  Dewart 

and  his  writings 


FALLACIES  OF  FREE  TKABE. 

(From  the  Canadian  Illustrated  News,  July  13,  1874.) 

TO  the  unthinking  mind  there  is  a  charm  in  the  word 
"free."  What  is  free  in  one  sense  may  be  very  costly 
and  dangerous  in  other  senses.  As  familiarity  is  said 
to  beget  contempt,  so  freedom  is  very  liable  to  degenerate  into 
folly.  What  is  called  Free-Trade  might  be  called  foolish-trade 
with  a  great  deal  more  propriety.  It  is  bad  economy.  It 
looks  only  'o  immediate  saving  or  profit;  and  nothing  is  well 
done  in  which  this  is  the  main  motive.  Immediate  saving  or 
profit  causes  the  farmer  to  crop  without  manuring  his  land. 
Immediate  saving  or  profit  causes  the  consumer  to  buy  and 
use  inferior  articles.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  saving,  in  the  first  instance,  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  loss  in  the  end. 

We  spend  money  to  make  money.  Little  is  ever  made 
otherwise.  When  we  increase  the  duties  on  imports,  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  price  of  home  manu- 
factures, this  is  our  motive.  It  is  not  partiality  to  home 
manufacturers,  as  a  class;  but  foresight  and  self-interest  which 
cause  us  to  do  so. 

Protection  is  foresight.  It  is  simply  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  from  beginning  to  end.  Free-trade 
principles  correspond  exactly  with  certain  customs  of  bar- 
barous tribes  and  nations.  Persons  who  from  age  or  other 
illness,  for  the  time  being,  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  in  their  journeys  or  migrations,  are  left  behind 
and  allowed  to  perish.  So  it  is  with  Free-Traders;  an  indus- 
try however  useful  which  is  temporarily  unable  to  compete 
with  older  and  stronger  industries,  is  allowed  to  perish  for 
want  of  some  trifling  relief.  Each  industry  or  trade  for 
which  a  nation  is  adapted  should  be  made  to  assist  all  other 
industries,  and  they  in  return  should  aid  in  its  development. 
Trades  or  industries,  like  individuals,  should  conform  more 
to  the  habits  of  civilized  man  than  to  those  of  the  brute 
creation.  One  beast  may  starve  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
flock,  without  another  offering  to  place  a  mouthful  of  food 
within  its  reach.  Free-Trade  is  an  unnatural  doctrine  and 
opposed  to  the  higher  order  of  nature's  economy.  Free-Trade 
reminds  me  of  the  saying — "  root,  hog,  or  die."  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  this  advice  very  seldom  holds  good. 
It  would  not  pay.  There  are  times  when  it  is  much  wiser 
to  afford  certain  ones  a  little  extra  food  and  care. 

Protection  shapes  the  back  to  the  burden.  If  a  man  buys 
a  farm,  a  team  a  waggon,  a  plough,  a  spade,  clears  a  fallow 
or  drains  a  field,  he  increases  his  immediate  liabilities  or 
expenses.  This,  however,  does  not  increase  his  poverty,  or 
incapacity  for  meeting  his  requirements.  With  such  increased 
expenses,  his  ways  and  means  for  meeting  them  increase  also. 
Where  protection  increases  the  cost  of  an  article  to  any  extent 
it  also  increases  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  For  example,  this  country  imports 
thousands  of  tons  of  iron  annually,  while  it  has  iron  ore  in 


abundance,  and  wood  for  fuel   for  smelting  purposes.  At 
present,  getting  rid  of  the  wood  is  an  expensive  operation  in 
farming,  but  were  the  mines  being  worked  it  would  become  a 
£OU'"ce  of  profit.     Frequent  changes  in  the  tariff  and  the 
advocacy  of  Free-Trade  principles  are  what  prevent  capitalists- 
from  engaging  in  these  enterprises.    Till  a  settled  protective 
policy  is  adopted,  all  these  enterprises  will  be  neglected.  If 
protection  tended  to  withdraw  capital  from  agriculture  of 
other  existing  industries  it  would  be  different;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.    Where  capital  or  labor  is  thus  drawn,  it  is  from 
the  foreign  countries  w-hich  would  have  supplied  the  goods  in 
the  absence  of  protective  duties  and  home  manufactures.  Thus, 
if  we  exclude  any  portion  of  American  manufactures  and 
replace  them  with  home  manufactures,  the  capital  and  skilled 
labor  required  to  do  so  will  come  from  America  directly  or 
indirectly.    It  is  only  a  question  with  us  where  our  workshops 
will  be.    If  work  will  not  go  to  the  workshops,  the  workshops 
will  corr.e  to  it.    When  J.  and  P.  Coats  were  prevented  by  the 
duties  from  sending  their  thread  to  the  States,  they  simply 
established  a  factory  there  by  exporting  capital  and  skilled 
labor  for  the  purpose.    It  is  the  capital  and  skilled  labor  of 
foreign  countries  we  want,  not  their  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  only  by  rendering  the  latter  unprofitable  that  we  can  get  the 
former.    Protection,  in  a  country  like  this,  puts  every  indus- 
try into  healthy  operation.  It  brings  more  immigrants  than  all 
the  agents  Government  could  employ.    Better  still,  it  keeps 
them  here  when  they  come.    This  is  not  the  case  under  a 
Free-Trade  policy.  Immigrants  brought  here  now,  at  the  public 
expense,  are  known  to  go  right  over  to  the  States  for  want 
of  the  very  conditions  which  home  manufactures  would  sup- 
ply.   With  protection  we  have  work  for  all  classes;  with 
Free-Trade  we  can  employ  little  more  than  agricultural  lab- 
orers. No  large  stream  of  immigration  will  ever  set  into  our 
shores  till  we  have  employment  for  all  classes.    The  agricul- 
tural laborer  will  follow  his  mechanical  friends.    We  want 
a  larger  home  market  for  our  own  produce.    For  this  purpose 
we  want  immigrants  capable  of  producing  what  we  now  im- 
port. There  are  persons  in  England  who  oppose  emigration.  It 
is  not  long  since  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  said  in  a  speech,  that  he 
hoped  "England's  family  of  children  will  still  cling  to  her, 
and  that  he  holds  to  be  a  dastard  any  Englishman  who  incites 
them  to  seek  a  new  home  across  the  sea."    Now  every  manu- 
facturer in  England  is  naturally  opposed  to  emigration  and 
will  be,  so  long  as  our  tariff  permits  him  to  sell  his  goods 
here  with  profit,  but  raise  our  tariff  so  as  to  enable  home 
manufacturers  to  undersell  him,  and  he  will  immediately 
come    here    with    both    capital    and    skilled    labor.    If  we 
want    to    draw    immigration    we    must    also    draw  the 
capital  which  is  employing  those  immigrants  where  they 
are  now.      If  that  capital  comes,  immigrants  will  follow 
without  any   effort   on   our  part.     On   the   other  hand,  if 
we  get   the   immigrants   to   come   without  the  capital,  we 
cannot  keep  them  when  they  are  here.    Cheap  labor  is  essen- 
tial to  English  manufacturers,  and  for  this  reason  they  dis- 
courage emigration,  especially  of  the  better  class  of  skilled 
laborers. 

W.  Dewart. 
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CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  THE  PATENT  ACT 

Editor's  Note — Marion  and  Marion,  Consulting  Engineers 
and  Patent  Experts,  Montreal,  Que.,  have  prepared  for 
Industrial  Canada  a  summary  of  the  changes  they  think 
should  be  made  in  the  Patent  Act.  Industrial  Canada  does 
not  endorse  their  opinions  hy  giving  them  publicity.  Brief 
questions  and  criticisms  are  invited.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
four  changes  are  recommended.  The  first  is  treated  in  detail 
in  this  issue  and  the  other  three  will  be  similarly  dealt  with  in 
succeeding  issues. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  present  Patent  Act  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  to  fully  test  a  great  many  of  its  provisions. 
Such  testing  has  shown  weaknesses  and  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  several  of  the  more  important  provisions,  and  the 
desirability  of  corrective  amendments  thereto.  There  are 
several  other  sections  which  might  very  profitably  be  revised 
or  amended,  but  they  do  not  have  quite  the  same  importance. 
It  is  only  the  more  important  ones  that  are  dealt  with  at 
■  present. 

Briefly  stated,  the  changes  of  greatest  importance,  which 
.  are  also  those  most  urgently  and  most  immediately  neces- 
sary, are: — • 

1.  CONSOLIDATION  OF  TRADE  MARK  AND  COPY- 
RIGHT BRANCH  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE WITH  THE  PATENT  OPFICE,  THE  TRADE  MARK 
'  AND  COPYRIGHT  BRANCH  BEING  ANNEXED  TO  THE 
PATENT  OFFICE  AS  A  SUBDIVISION  THEREOF;  AND 
THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COMMISSIONER  OP  PATENTS 
GIVING  HIS  EXCLUSIVE  ATTENTION  SOLELY  TO  THE 
CONSOLIDATED  BRANCH,  SAID  COMMISSIONER  HAV- 
ING ALL  POWERS  AND  RIGHTS  NOW  VESTED  IN  THE 
MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
PATENT  OFFICE,  AND  TRADE  MARK  AND  COPYRIGHT 
BRANCH. 

2.  SUBSTITUTION    OF    INTERFERENCE  PROCEED- 
INGS WITH  THE  PATENT  OFFICE  IN   LIEU    OF  THE 
PATENT  ARBITRATION  PROCEDURE  UNDJm  SECTION 
'20  OF  TiiE  PRESENT  ACT,  OR  THE  OOESESFONDING 
EXCHEQUER  COURT  PRACTICE. 

3.  SUBSTITUTION  OF  A  SINGLE,  CONTINUOUS  TERM 
OF  18  YEARS  WITH  PAYMENT  OF  ENTIRE  FEB  AT  TIME 
OF  FILING,  IN  LIEU  OF  THE  DIVISIBLE  TERM  WITH 
INSTALLMENT  PAYMENT. 

4.  SUBSTITUTION  FOR  COMPULSORY  MANUFACTURE 
(Section  38a)  AND  COMPULSORY  LICENSE  (Section  44) 
AN  OPTIONAL  CHOICE  BETWEEN  MANUFACTURE  AND 
COMPULSORY  LICENSE,  THE  SAME  TO  BE  APPLICABLE 
TO  ALL  PATENTS. 

Advantages  of  First  Change. 

Briefly  stated,  the  advantages  of  the  first  change  recom- 
mended are:  — 

1.  More  adequate  attention  to  the  businesses  of  these 
branches  than  is  now  possible. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  definite  and  well-defined  line  of  pro- 
cedure. 

3.  Establishment  of  uniform  practice. 

4.  Greater  presumption  as  to  validity  of  patents,  etc. 

!  ,5.  Greater  encouragement  to  inventors  and  industrial  de- 
velopments. 

For  many  years  both  the  Trade  Mark  and  Copyright 


Branch,  and  the  Patent  OflSce,  have  been  attached  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  arrangement  was  made  simply 
because  the  newly  formed  Department  of  Agriculture  had  but 
little  work  to  attend  to  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  exist- 
ing departments.  Also,  at  that  time,  the  volume  of  work  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  Trade  Mark  and  Copyright  Branch 
was  very  small.  The  arrangement  was  one  of  convenience, 
as  tending  to  make  an  evener  distribution  of  the  work  of  the 
Government  Departments — the  other  older  departments  al- 
ready ihad  sufficient  work  to  keep  them  busy.  Thus,  it  was 
originally  possible  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  or  his 
Deputy,  to  more  or  less  personally  supervise  the  work  of  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Trade  Mark  and  Copyright  Branch,  al- 
though there  was  really  nothing  in  common  between  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nor  be- 
tween the  Trade  Mark  and  Copyright  Branch  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — one  deals  with  the  farm  and  the 
othar  with  manufactuiring  industries. 

Growth  of  Departmental  Business. 

Since  the  arrangements  first  started,  the  business  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  enormously  and  the 
business  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  Trade  Mark  and  Copy- 
right Branch,  have  increased  rapidly  and  steadily.  The 
steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Patent  Office  has  resulted  in 
a  proportionate  increase  of  delicate  judicial  questions  of 
great  importance  and  all  requiring  the  personal  attention  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  or  his  Deputy.  Likewise,  there 
are  many  important  matters  relating  to  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure within  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Administration  of 
the  Patent  Ofiice,  all  requiring  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  or  his  Deputy.  Thus,  the  many 
important  questions  presented  are  amply  sufficient  to  require 
the  entire  time  of  one  man.  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  nor  his  deputy  can  possibly  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  also  give 
all  his  time  to  the  Patent  Office.  Likewise,  it  is  evident  that 
he  can  not  give  half  of  his  time  to  each.  The  natural  result 
is  that  circumstances  compel  the  Minister  and  his  Deputy  to 
give  practically  their  entire  time  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, delegating  their  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Patents 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Patent  Office.  But,  the  Chief  of  the  Patent 
Office  is  already  charged  with  the  numerous  and  various 
duties  of  Chief  Clerk.  The  duties  of  Chief  Clerk,  alone,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  require  the  entire  time  of  one  man.  Thus, 
we  have  the  same  trouble,  further  along  the  line,  only  there 
is  no  one  to  whom  the  Chief  of  the  Patent  Office  may  delegate 
his  duties — either  his  duties  as  Chief  Clerk,  or  the  duties 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as 
acting  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Consequently,  the  Chief  of 
the  Patent  Office  has  thrust  upon  him  duties  which  should 
require  the  entire  time  of  two  very  busy  men.  "Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  do 
justice,  either  to  the  Patent  Office  or  to  himself.  Thus,  by- 
force  of  circumstances,  the  Patent  Office  is  made  to  suffer.  The 
natural  result  is  an  unsettled  and  rather  loose  line  of  pro- 
cedure and  a  great  uncertainty  on  vital  points  of  practice. 

Commissioner  of  Patents  IVeeded. 

By  the  appointment  of  an  experienced  man  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  to  give  his  exclusive  time  solely  to  the 
duties  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  this  condition  of  affairs 
could  be  speedily  remedied.  Definite  lines  of  procedure  could 
be  clearly  established  and  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  various 
points  of  practice  could  be  gradually  placed  upon  sound  and 
certain  footing  by  a  uniform  line  of  decisions  resulting  from 
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different  cases  on  the  same  points,  just  as  in  suits  at  law. 
Needless  to  say,  the  presumption  as  to  validity  of  a  patent 
would  be  very  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  line  of  procedure  and  a  uniform  practice,  within  the 
Patent  Office,  whence  the  patent  issues.  Any  betterment  in 
the  Patent  Office,  its  proredure,  or  its  practice,  which  better- 
ment is  likely  to  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  Patent  rights 
is,  of  course,  an  encouragement  to  inventors  and  prospective 
applicants,  and  therefore  very  desirable. 

His  Powers. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  it  would  be  very  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Patent  Office  and  of  every  one  in  any  way 
affected  by  Patent  rights,  to  have  a  Commissioner  of  Patents 
who  could  give  his  entire  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
duties  of  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Such  Commissioner 
should,  of  course,  be  vested  with  the  same  powers  as  are  at 
present  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 

The  practice  and  procedure  within  the  Trade  Mark  and 
Copyright  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very 


similar  in  many  respects  to  the  practice  and  procedure  with- 
in the  Patent  Office.  The  rights  obtainable  through  this 
branch  relate  to  industrial  property,  as  do  the  rights  obtain- 
able through  the  Patent  Office.  The  rules  and  regulations  are, 
in  many  respects,  very  similar.  Also,  the  legal  requirements 
have  many  points  of  similarity.  Likewise,  the  prosecution 
of  applications  before  the  Trade  Mark  and  Copyright  Branch 
is  conducted  by  the  same  profession  as  that  which  prose- 
cutes applications  for  Patents.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  Trade  Mark  and  Copyright  Branch 
annexed  to  the  Patent  Office,  as  a  sub-division  of  the  Patent 
Office,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  performing  the  judi- 
cial and  supervisory  duties  now  vested  in  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  relatively  to  this  Branch.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment all  matters  within  the  Patent  Office  and  within  the 
Trade  Mark  and  Copyright  Branch  would  be  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  a  single  responsible  head  whose  en- 
tire time  would  be  given  solely  to  them.  For  this  purpose, 
such  head  should  be  given  all  powers  now  vested  in  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  the  Trade  Mark  and  Copyright 
Branch  is  concerned. 


THE  B.  C.  COMPANIES  ACT  AND  THE   C.  M.  A. 

Answer  is  Made  to  the  Unjust  Charges  Against  the  Association.  The  British 
Columbia  Companies  Act  Contains  Unique  Legislation  and  is  Radically  Different 
from  British  Companies  Act.      Are  Dominion  Companies  Considered  Foreign  ? 


AN  unjust  attack  is  made  upon  the  Association  by  the 
British   Columbia  Mining   and  Engineering  Record, 
which  contains  the  following  article  in  a  recent  issue, 
under  the  heading,  "A  Brazen  Proposition":  — 

The  action  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  .Association 
in  supporting  litigation  to  invalidate  the  application 
of  the  Companies  Act  of  British  Columbia  to  outside 
companies  is  endorsed  by  the  Lumberman,  but  is  a 
piece  of  impertinence.  The  Association  would  be 
better  employed  minding  its  own  business.  The  Com- 
panies Act  of  British  Columbia  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  federal  law,  and  better  than  the  law  of  any  other 
Province.  It  has  done  much  to  reduce  fake  pro- 
motions and  to  protect  the  investor.  The  Companies 
Act  of  British  Columbia  is  practically  a  co;)y  of  the 
British  Companies  Act,  which  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
describes  as  of  high  efficiency,  giving  the  investor 
and  consumer  all  the  protection  they  cannot  secure 
for  themselves. 

British  Columbia  will  insist  on  running  its  own 
business,  and  the  only  reason  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  can  have  for  objection  to  the  Act  is  that 
it  renders  some  of  the  big  mergers  connected  with 
it  fearful  that  their  registration  under  it  may  render 
them  liable  to  prosecution  for  the  breach  of  some  of 
its  provisions.  The  law  is  designed  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  against  such  organizations,  and  shall 
stay  there  and  be  enforced  if  we  know  anything  of 
public  opinion.  Eastern  institutions  like  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  still  seem  to  regard 
British  Columbia  as  the  milch  cow  which  is  to  supply 
them  with  cream  as  well  as  the  milk,  and  be  kicked 
about  at  their  sweet  will. 

Not  Founded  on  Fact. 

This  criticism,  written  with  characteristic  Western  force, 
is  written  also  with  an  apparent  want  of  knowledge  which 


we  are  obliged  to  state  is  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  views 
occasionally  expressed  in  the  Western  Provinces  and  especially 
British  Columbia,  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects.  The  alle- 
gations and  assumptions  of  fact  made  by  the  critic  are  entirely 
misleading  and  incorrect.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  has 
been  no  thought  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  attacking  the  Com- 
panies Act  of  British  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
government  of  British  Columbia  has  seen  fit  to  incorporate 
with  the  Companies  Act  a  piece  of  legislation  wliich  in  every 
other  province  has  been  a  subject  of  separate  treatment, 
namely,  the  provisions  requiring  foreign  companies  to  become 
licensed  or  registered  before  tarrying  on  business  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Nothing  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  British  Com- 
panies Act.  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  type  of  legis- 
lation represented  by  Part  6  of  the  Companies  Act  of  British 
Columbia  originated  in  the  Ontario  Extra-Provincial  Cor- 
porations Act,  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  similar 
legislation  in  some  of  the  American  States.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  in  the  British  Columbia  Companies  Act  three  years 
before  the  Ontario  Act,  provisions  relating  to  the  registration 
of  foreign  companies,  but  they  were  entirely  different  in  their 
operation  from  the  Ontario  provisions,  which  were  copied  by 
the  British  Columbia  Legislature  in  1910. 

Notliinpr  Like  B.  V.  .vet  Elsewhere. 

Our  Western  critic,  when  he  learns  this,  will  probably 
essay  the  obvious  retort  that  "  Eastern  "  Provinces  would  be 
better  occupied  in  amending  their  own  legislation.  He  may 
be  assured  that  the  Eastern  phase  of  the  question  is  not  being 
entirely  neglected  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  is  not 
aware  that  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  has  rushed  in 
where  the  Eastern  provinces  have  feared  to  tread.  There  is 
nothing  in  Eastern  Canada  or  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  fact  any 
British  State,  or,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  other  juris- 
diction, like  the  provisions  of  Part  6  of  the  British  Columbia 
Companies  Act.  In  the  first  place,  no  jurisdiction  has  ever 
attempted  to  enact  such  a  sweeping  prohibition  as  that  of 
section  139  of  the  Act,  under  which — 
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"  Every  extra-provincial  company  having  gain  for 
its  purpose  and  object  within  the  scope  of  this  Act 
is  hereby  required  to  be  licensed  or  registered  under 
this  or  some  former  Act,  and  no  company,  firm,  broker 
or  other  person  shall,  as  the  representative  or  agent 
of,  or  acting  in  any  other  capacity  for  any  such  extra- 
provincial  company,  carry  on  any  of  the  business  of 
an  extra-provincial  company  within  this  Province 
until  such  extra-provincial  company  shall  have  been 
licensed  or  registered  as  aforesaid." 

The  corresponding  provisions  in  the  Acts  of  other  Provinces 
are  limited  by  a  proviso  which  renders  the  Act  applicable  only 
to  companies  maintaining  a  branch  or  office  within  the  Pro- 
vince. As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  excepting  provision  of  this  kind 
was  contained  in  the  British  Columbia  bill,  but  was  struck  out 
on  the  third  reading.  The  result  is  that  the  Act  purports  to 
cover  not  only  companies  maintaining  branches  in  British 
Columbia,  but  also  companies  carrying  on  a  casual  business 
through  non-resident  travellers  or  by  correspondence.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  precise  operation  of  the  Act  was  not 
appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  its  passing  and  considerable  surprise 
was  caused  when  on  the  date  of  the  Act's  coming  into  force 
government  inspectors  proceeded  to  hold  up  commercial 
travellers  of  unlicensed  companies  and  to  examine  the  books 
of  British  Columbia  wholesale  dealers  to  ascertain  with  what 
extra-provincial  concerns  they  were  dealing.  This  feature  of 
the  Act  was,  of  course,  found  unworkable  and  the  attempt  to 
enforce  it  was  promptly  abandoned.  If  the  Act  is  valid  the 
Eastern  companies  carrying  on  business  in  defiance  of  its 
provisions  are,  of  course,  still  subject  to  penalties  of  ?50.00 
per  day  and  their  representatives  to  penalties  of  $20.00  per 
day,  but  the  idea  of  enforcing  these  penalties  is  so  absurd  that 
no  one  regards  it  seriously. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  dangerous  feature  than  that  pre- 
scribing the  penalties.  So  long  as  a  company  remains  un- 
licensed or  unregistered  "  it  shall  not  be  capable  of  maintain- 
ing any  action,  suit  or  other  proceeding  in  any  Court  in 
British  Columbia  in  respect  of  any  contract  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  within  this  Province  in  the  'Course  of  or  in  connection 
with  its  business."  Thus  any  company  which  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  any  business  dealings  whatever  in  the  Pro- 
vince without  having  obtained  the  necessary  authorization  is 
in  the  position  of  an  outlaw.  Its  contracts  are  unenforceable 
in  the  British  Columbia  courts  and  its  very  corporate  exist- 
ence is  ignored.  The  essential  element  of  corporate  capacitj'', 
that  of  suing  and  being  sued,  is  denied.  This,  as  the  Court 
of  Appeal  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  itself  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  Lilly  v.  Johnson,  is  an  invasion  of  the 
recognized  rule  of  international  law  by  which  the  courts  of 
one  jurisdiction  recognize  the  corporate  existence  and  rights 
of  companies  validly  incorporated  in  other  jurisdictions.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  British  Companies  Act  or  any 
other  British  jurisdiction  corresponding  to  this.  It  represents 
a  spirit  of  international  discourtesy  entirely  un-British,  and 
we  had  hoped,  un-Canadian  Lest  there  should  be  any  attempt 
to  apply  the  tu  quoque  criticism  we  frankly  admit  that  the 
other  provinces,  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  they  have  ap- 
plied the  same  principle,  are  guilty  of  the  same  national  ill- 
breeding,  but  it  should  not  be  for  one  moment  forgotten  that 
the  British  Columbia  Act  goes  so  much  farther  that  there  is 
no  comparison  in  practical  effect  All  the  provinces,  however, 
have  something  to  learn  in  national  courtesy  from  the 
Mother  Country. 

Are  Doniiuion  Companies  "Foreign"? 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  British  Columbia  Act,  how- 
ever, is  the  attempt  to  treat  companies  incorporated  by  the 


Dominion  Parliament  as  "  extra-provincial  "  or  "  foreign " 
companies.  In  so  far  as  the  Western  Provinces  persist  in  re- 
garding Dominion  companies  as  "  Eastern  "  they  take  a  posi- 
tion which  we  do  not  propose  to  debate  with  them.  We  assert, 
however,  without  attempting  to  argue,  that  a  company  validly 
incorporated  by  the  Dominion  Government  cannot  be  treated 
as  "  foreign "  or  "  extra-provincial "  in  any  province.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  the  only  province  which  has  seen  fit 
to  recognize  this  principle  is  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  with  characteristic 
Western  boldness,  frankly  deal  with  Dominion  companies  as 
"  foreign,"  and  require  them  to  become  "  registered,"  which 
in  these  Provinces  means  incorporated.  The  Provinces  of  On- 
tario, New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba,  while  dealing  with  Do- 
minion companies  in  a  more  gingerly  fashion,  nevertheless 
attempt  to  impose  upon  them  formalities  amounting  in  prac- 
tical effect  to  re-incorporation  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pro- 
vince. It  must,  of  course,  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  Acts  of  other  Provinces  outside  of  British  Columbia,  are 
so  limited  in  their  scope  as  to  render  them  much  less  onerous 
and  anomalous  than  the  British  Columbia  provisions.  Never- 
theless many  Dominion  companies  find  themselves  in  this 
position  that  after  becoming  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent 
or  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  them  to  carry  on  business 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  they  are  required  by 
legislation  in  the  different  Provinces  to  take  out  an  auxiliary 
or  supplementary  authorization  before  their  corporate  capa- 
city and  their  power  to  carry  on  business  in  the  Province  is 
recognized.  This  represents  the  intolerable  condition  which, 
if  the  Provincial  Acts  are  within  the  power  of  the  Provinces 
to  enact,  must  be  remedied  ultimately  by  an  amendment  of 
the  British  North  American  Act.  It  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  British  North  America  Act  as  it  stands  will 
support  any  such  power  on  the  part  of  the  Provinces.  Many 
Dominion  companies  have  challenged  the  validity  of  the  Acts 
and  are  ignoring  them.  In  view  of  the  doubt  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Acts  the  Dominion  Government  has  referred  a  stated 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  opinion.  The  hearing  of 
this  case  is  being  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Provinces,  with 
the  exception,  remarkable  enough,  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Dominion,  of  course,  frankly  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Acts  of  the  different  Provinces,  in  so  far  as  they 
purport  to  effect  the  status  of  Dominion  companies,  are  ultra 
vires.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dominion  Blue  Books  show 
that  official  communications  passed  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  that  Province  in  which 
the  Provincial  Government  gave  what  was  taken  by  the  Do- 
minion authorities  an  undertaking  to  amend  the  Act  so  as  to 
make  it  inapplicable  to  Dominion  companies.  This  under- 
taking having  been  given  the  Dominion  Government  did  not 
exercise  its  power  of  disallowance.  The  change  of  Govern- 
ment, however,  took  place  in  Ontario,  and  the  new  Government 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  understanding  with  the  old  Gov- 
ernment. Having  allowed  the  Ontario  Act  to  stand  the  Do- 
minion Government  could  not  well  interfere  with  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  Provinces  to  a  similar  effect,  but  the  position 
has  been  constantly  adhered  to  that  the  Acts  should  be  pro- 
nounced ultra  vires  by  the  courts. 

An  Intolerable  Situation. 

The  present  condition,  as  has  been  said,  is  an  intolerable 
one.  The  legal  department  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation is  besieged  with  requests  for  advice  as  to  the  cor- 
porate status  of  its  members  in  the  different  Provinces,  and 
the  requirements  necessary  to  be  complied  with.  None  of  these 
enquiiries  can  be  definitely  answered  until  there  is  a  decision 
from  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.    Recently  a  company  incorporated  under  Do- 
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minion  Letters  Patent,  with  head  office  at  Winnipeg,  applied 
for  a  license  in  British  Columbia.  The  license  was  refused 
because  there  was  already  an  American  company  of  the  same 
name  registered  in  the  Province.  Here  we  have  a  Dominion 
company  absolutely  shut  out  of  one  part  of  the  Dominion 
without  remedy,  though  the  company  was  willing  to  pay  the 
Provincial  fees  and  to  comply  with  the  very  onerous  requis- 
ites for  obtaining  a  license.  No  one  with  any  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  the  effect  of  such  legislation  could  make  any 
pretence  of  defending  it.  We  recommend  our  British  Columbia 
critic  to  look  into  the  problem  a  little  more  closely  before  ven- 
turing on  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  "  Eastern  "  interference. 
The  Engineering  Record  will  find  that  there  is  in  the  city  of 
Vancouver  a  very  live  organization  whose  one  and  only  aim 
is  the  abrogation  of  the  piovisions  of  the  British  Columbia  Act 
"Which  are  under  discussion,  so  that  the  opposition  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  East.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Mani- 
toba Legislature  an  Act  was  passed  aimed  definitely  at  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  retaliation  for  its  extra-pro- 
vincial company  legislation.  If  the  remedy  is  found  in  no 
other  way,  it  will  undoubtedly  come  about  by  retaliatory  legis- 
lation reaching  such  a  point  that  all  the  Provinces  will  be 
■compelled  to  abandon  this  objectionable  type  of  law, — if  it  is 
law. 


WORLD'S  PHOIH  (  T10\  OF  WHKAT. 

Final  estimates  of  the  production  of  wheat  in  1911  have 
been  received  from  all  the  important  countries.  The  total 
production  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  3,1.54,360,000  bushels 
against  3,18.5,565,000  in  1910,  a  decrease  of  31,205,000  bushels. 
The  exceptional  decrease  of  266,000,000  bushels  in  Russia  was 
almost  balanced  by  large  increases  in  Canada  and  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  total  for  the  Southern  Hemis- 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  total  for  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere (preliminary  estimate)  is  290,988,000  compared  with 
275,810,000  in  1910.  This  makes  the  world's  total,  3,445,348,000 
bushels  as  against  3,461,375,000  produced  by  the  same  coun- 
tries in  1910.  Adding  the  production  of  a  number  of  smaller 
countries  as  given  by  Dornbusch,  we  have  3,568,148,000  bushels 
for  1911  against  3,575,375,000  for  1910.  The  world's  total 
for  1911,  according  to  Broom^hall,  is  3,451,992,000  bushels, 
according  to  Beerbohni,  3,456,000,000. — Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Ottawa. 


IXTERNATIOML  GA.S  EXHIBITIOX. 

The  municipality  of  Amsterdam  proposes  to  open  an  Inter- 
national Gas  Exhibition  at  the  Industrial  Palace,  in  that  city, 
-on  September  14th  next,  to  exhibit  the  progress  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  improvement  of  gas  apparatus  and  developments 
in  the  use  of  gas.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition,  how- 
■ever,  will  be  the  various  appliances  used  for  public 
and  private  gas  lighting.  Applications  for  space,  which  will 
be  charged  for  at  rates  varying  from  5  to  25  florins  per  square 
metre,  according  to  the  location  chosen,  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  van  Rossum  du  Chattel,  manager  of  the  municipal  gas 
works,  29a,  Amstel,  Amsterdam.  The  gas  used  and  the  pipes 
and  fittings  for  connection  to  exhibits  will  be  supplied  free. 


DEVELOPED  WATER-POWERS. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Commission 
of  Conservation,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are 
1,016,521  horse-power  developed  from  water-power  in  Canada. 


INLAND  RAILW  AY  FREIGHTS  OX  SHIPMENTS  FROM 
CANADA. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  latest  ruling  of  the  Australian 
customs  (so  important  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters) upon  shipments  made  at  Montreal  and  Saint  John 
the  following  examples  are  given:  — 

1.  The  cost  of  inland  railway  freight  on  goods  consigned 
from  Toronto  for  shipment  at  Montreal  (or  Saint  John)  to 
Australia  is  dutiable,  on  passing  entries  through  the  Common- 
wealth customs,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods. 

2.  When  consignments  of  Canadian  goods  are  conveyed  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  across  the  State  of  Maine  for 
shipment  at  Saint  John  to  Australia  the  cost  of  inland  Can- 
adian (only)  railway  freight  is  dutiable  when  passing  entries 
through  the  Commonwealth  customs. 

When  the  goods  are  shipped  on  a  through  bill  of  lading 
(from  Toronto,  etc.),  to  Australian  ports  of  destination  it 
is  imperative  that  a  statement,  signed  by  the  shippers,  should 
appear  on  each  invoice  showing  the  exact  cost  of  the  inland 
Canadian  raihvay  freight  from  factory  point  to  port  of  ship- 
ment. Neglect  to  conform  with  this  ruling  will  not  only  cause 
delays  and  annoyance  to  Australian  importers  but  may  result 
in  both  higher  duties  and  a  fine  being  imposed. 

Trade  and  Commerce  Reports. 


ADVERTISING. 

We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without  heart; 
We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art: 
We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  fads. 
But  business  to-day  cannot  live  without  ads. 


The  Trade  Unionist  Makes  War  Against  the 
Community. — Liherty  and  Frogrtvs. 
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THE  REMEDY  OF  CO-PARTJVERSHIP. 

DJRING  the  last  few  weeks  from  many  quarters  there 
have  been  expressions  of  opinion  that  a  real  solution 
for  the  present  labor  troubles  will  be  found  in  indus- 
trial co-partnership.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view. 
Under  the  existing  wage  system  the  ordinary  wage-earner 
necessarily  concentrates  his  attention  upon  his  own  wages 
and  the  possibility  of  increasing  them.  He  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  take  into  account  the  position  of  his  employer,  but 
acts  upon  the  principle  that  the  employer  must  take  care 
of  himself.  This  is  also  true  of  the  attitude  of  many  em- 
ployers— perhaps  we  may  even  say  of  most — towards  their 
workpeople.  They,  too,  say  that  the  workman  must  look 
out  for  himself,  and  if  the  employer  can  secure  high  profits 
by  the  willingness  of  the  workpeople  to  accept  low  wages 
he  rejoices  in  the  fact  and  pockets  the  profits.  Tt  resuilts 
inevitably  that  the  ultimate  common  interest  of  employer 
and  employed  is  obscured  by  the  immediate  divergence  of 
their  interests.  Profit-sharing,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  would 
terminate  this  unsatisfactory  relationship,  for  it  would  make 
the  workman  realize  that  his  pecuniary  advantage  depended, 
not  merely  on  obtaining  a  good  wage,  but  also  upon  the  gen- 
eral success  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed.  The 
resulting  advantage  to  the  employer  would  be  that  the  work- 
man would  work  more  steadily  and  would  require  less  costly 
supervision.  The  increase  in  the  product  and  the  reduction 
in  working  expenses  would  mean  a  larger  available  dividend 
for  both  parties. 

That  is  the  theory  of  profit-sharing.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  there  must  be  a  limitation  to  the  application  of  this 
theory.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  are  no  profits  there  can 
be  no  profit-sharing,  and  numbers  of  industries  throughout 
the  country  are  habitually  carried  on  without  immediate 
profit  in  the  hope  of  future  gain — a  hope  which  in  many  cases 
is  never  realized.  There  is  a  further  limitation  to  the  advan- 
tages of  profit-sharing  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
practice  the  workman  is  apt  to  look  upon  his  share  of  the 
profits  as  a  mere  addition  to  his  wages.  Looking  down  the 
long  list  of  profit-sharing  schemes  which  have  failed,  one 
notices  cases  where  the  men,  finding  that  profits  were  falling 


off,  have  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  to  make  good  the 
reduction  in  their  bonus.  This  points  to  a  fundamental  mis- 
understanding on  their  part  of  the  nature  of  profit-sharing, 
but  it  is  a  misunderstanding  which  is  extremely  likely  to 
arise.  With  the  object  of  meeting  it  the  advocates  of  profit- 
sharing  both  now  and  in  past  decades  have  designed  a 
development  of  the  system  which  creates  a  still  closer  bond 
between  emiployer  land  employed. 

Under  the  system  known  as  co-partnership  the  workman 
not  only  shares  in  the  profits,  but  becomes  himself  a  share- 
holder in  the  capital  of  the  business.  This  is  effected  either 
by  offering  shares  to  workmen  on  special  terms  or  by  using 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  annual  bonus  to  buy  shares  in  the 
market. 

Let  it  be  admitted  frankly  that  there  are  many  forms  of 
industry  to  which  profit-sharing  could  not  satisfactorily  be 
applied,  either  because  the  industry  is  too  complex,  especially 
upon  the  commercial  side,  or  because  profits  are  so  precar- 
ious that  the  workman  would  never  have  any  reasonable 
security  of  obtaining  a  bonus.  In  such  cases  as  these  it  is 
perhaps  better  not  even  to  attempt  to  establish  profit-sharing 
systems.  It  does  not,  however,  in  the  least  follow  that  they 
are  not  desirable  and  possible  in  other  industries.  Even  if 
co-partnership  can  only  be  applied  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  it  would  still  be  an  immense  gain,  for 
it  would  create  a  body  of  workmen  who  were  compelled  by 
the  terms  of  their  employment  to  realize  the  employer's  point 
of  view  as  well  as  their  own. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  all  employers  who,  after  an 
examination  of  their  business,  think  that  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  of  success  in  a  profit-sharing  scheme,  to  give  the 
system  a  trial.  At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  protest  against 
the  somewhat  extravagant  attacks  made  upon  the  wage  sys- 
tem by  the  advocates  of  profit-sharing.  The  wage  system 
honorably  worked  on  both  sides  is  an  admirable  device  for 
combining  the  respective  functions  of  capital  and  labor.  The 
employer  provides  the  necessary  capital  for  carrying  on  his 
business  and  takes  all  the  risks  which  the  business  involves. 
The  workman  sells  his  labor  on  the  best  terms  that  he  can 
get,  and  only  runs  the  risk  which  all  of  us  have  to  run,  what- 
ever our  occupation  be— the  risk  of  unemployment.  In  cases 
where  both  parties  are  willing  to  play  fair,  and  each  take 
account  of  the  other's  point  of  view,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  system  can  be  improved;  but  since  in  practice  many 
people  will  not  play  fair  it  Is  desirable  to  devise  a  system  of 
profit-sharing  or  co-partnership  which  will  financially  link 
together  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate  interests  of 
employer  and  employed.— TTie  Spectator. 


Mail  on  tlui  Hank:  "Are  you  a  Unionist  or  a  Scab?" 


EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUX  IIV  QUEBEC. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  free  employment  bureaux 
opened  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  a  year  ago  seems  to  have  amply 
justified  their  establishment. 

The  Montreal  Bureau  was  opened  on  April  3rd,  1911,  and, 
according  to  the  report  submitted  to  the  Legislature  had  from 
that  time  up  to  March  15th  of  this  year,  received  9,638  appli- 
cations for  employment  and  13,252  applications  for  employees. 
The  number  of  persons  who  had  been  given  employment 
through  the  bureau  was  6,725. 

The  Quebec  City  Bureau  was  opened  on  April  18th,  1911, 
and  up  to  March  15th  of  this  year,  1,750  applications  for  em- 
ployment and  2,071  applications  for  employees,  were  received. 
The  number  of  persons  who  had  been  given  employment 
through  the  bureau  was  880. 

It  is  understood  that  an  employment  bureau  will  also  be 
opened  in  Sherbrooke  during  the  current  year. 
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IN     NORTHERN  ONTARIO 


THE  cheerful  settler  in  Northern  Ontario  is  now  setting  forth 
from  his  small,  but  comfortable  cabin,  which  has  defied 
the  rigors  of  winter,  to  plant  his  spring  crops.  His  "horses" 
are  like  himself,  built  for  pioneer  work.  With  them  he  has  torn 
out  stumps  and  converted  forests  into  productive  lands.  The  sale 
of  pulp  wood  helps  him  to  buy  farm  implements  with  which  to 
till  the  fields  as  he  reclaims  them  from  Nature.  Oxen  will  give 
place  to  the  latest  improvements  that  science  is  devising  to  make 
agriculture  easier.  Life  in  the  backwoods  will  become  more  like 
life  in  the  town.  This  farmer  will  need  luxuries  and  comforts 
as  well  as  conveniences  and  necessities.    There  is  room  for  a 


million  people  in  the  "  Clay  Belt,"  where  this  man  lives.  Before 
many  years  its  "  second  growth  "  shrubbery  and  swamps  will  dis- 
appear, and  in  their  place  will  be  seen  fields  of  waving  grain  and 
comfortable  homes. 

Ontario  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  province  of  the 
Dominion.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  a  great  "  home  market " 
is  opening  up  within  easy  shipping  distance  of  her  factories! 
As  Western  cities  grow  they  will  be  able  to  supply  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  manufactured  goods  needed  by  the  prairie  dwellers. 
Part  of  any  trade  which  may  be  lost  in  the  West  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  trade  of  the  future  with  the  great  hinterland  of 
Ontario. 
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BOILER    EXPLOSIONS    AND  ACCIDENTS 

Dangers  Peculiar  to  Boiler  Mountings.  Steam  Pipes  and  Steam  Traps.  Pressure 
and  Water  Gauges.  What  Safety  Valves  Should  do  to  Prevent  Explosions.  Low- 
Water  Alarms  Should  Indicate  Shortness.    Injectors  and  Feeding  Arrangements 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  installment  of  the 
memorandum  prepared  for  the  Home  Office,  Great  Britain, 
hy  Mr.  W.  B.  Buchan,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  for  the 
S/uidance  of  industrial  firm.s.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  resulting  from  ignorance  or  carelessness 
■in  attending  to  boilers.  Every  Canadian  manufacturer  should 
■derive  valuable  information  from  this  report  and  should  be 
able  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  his  engineers  and  their  assis- 
tants. The  next  will  appear  in  the  June  number  of  Industrial 
•Canada. 

Wi^TER-TUBE  boilers  are  of  various  types,  and  consist 
usually  of  horizontal  drums  connected  by  a  number 
of  small  tubes  through  which  the  water  circulates; 
steam  is  generated  by  the  heated  gases  playing  on  the  outside 
of  the  tubes.  Nearly  all  explosions  of  these  boilers  are  due 
to  rupture  of  tubes  from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes: 
Overheating  through  shortness  of  water,  deposit  of  scale 
within  the  tubes,  and  deposit  of  grease  or  oil,  internal  cor- 
rosion through  the  quality  of  feed  water,  external  corrosion 
through  leakage,  use  of  a  steam  jet  to  clean  the  tubes  on  the 
■outside,  or  condensation  caused  by  cold  feed  water,  and  with- 
drawal of  tube  ends.  All  these  points  require  special  atten- 
tion in  water-tube  ^boilers.  As  the  quantity  of  water  in  such 
iDoilers  is  comparatively  small  there  is  a  risk  of  the  level  be- 
coming low,  should  the  feeding  arrangements  fail.  Some 
iDoilers  are  fitted  with  low  water  alarms,  while  others  are 
provided  with  duplicate  feeding  arrangements,  so  that  if  one 
system  fails  resource  can  be  had  to  the  other.  Apart  from 
the  risk  of  explosion,  this  is  of  some  importance  in  electric 
light  stations,  where  the  stoppage  of  a  boiler  might  cause 
■considerable  inconvenience.  It  is  most  important  to  keep 
the  tubes  clean  both  inside  and  outside.  The  intervals  which 
may  safely  be  allowed  between  cleaning  depend  on  the  nature 
<of  the  feed  water  and  the  fuel,  and  can  best  be  fixed  by  ex- 
perience in  each  case.  As  a  general  rule,  the  thickness  of 
«cale  or  soot  on  the  surfaces  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
1-16  in.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  when  a  new  water-tube 
"boiler  is  installed,  to  commence  by  cleaning  it  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  if  found  clean,  to  increase  the  intervals  un- 
til a  satisfactory  period  has  been  established. 

Removing  Scale. 

Scale  can  be  effectively  removed  from  the  inside  of  the 
tubes  by  the  use  of  scrapers  or  turbine  cleaners,  and  in 
cleaning  the  tubes  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
miss  a  single  tube  with  a  scale  in  it.  This  can  be  ensured. 
In  the  case  of  straight  tubes,  by  holding  a  lamp  at  one  end 
while  the  person  examining  looks  carefully  along  the  tubes 
from  the  other  end,  and,  in  the  case  of  bent  tubes,  by  passing 
a  ball  1-8  in.  smaller  than  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tubes 
through  each  tube;  this  ball  should  be  fastened  to  a  chain. 
As  the  tubes  are  comparatively  thin  and  their  interior  can- 
not be  seen,  precautions  against  internal  corrosion  and  the 
deposition  of  scale  or  grease  are  of  special  moment.  The 
•exterior  of  the  tubes  can  be  cleaned  by  a  jet  of  steam  or  air 
directed  by  means  of  a  blowing  pipe,  and  when  smoky  fuel 
is  used  they  should  be  brushed,  when  the  steam  is  off,  with 


wire  brushes  before  the  coating  of  soot  exceeds  1-16  in.  in 
thickness.  To  prevent  external  corrosion,  it  is  desirable  to 
heat  the  feed  water,  and  leakage  should  be  avoided.  As  wast- 
ing of  the  tubes  may  be  very  rapid,  hydrauic  tests  should  be 
made  periodically,  and,  at  inspection,  sample  tubes  should 
be  removed  and  cut  to  ascertain  the  thickness.  To  prevent 
tubes  drawing  out,  the  ends  should  project  slightly  (about 
1-4  in.)  through  the  tube  plate,  and  should  be  bell-mouthed 
in  addition  to  being  expanded.  To  prevent  accidents  caused 
by  caps  being  blown  off  headers,  the  threads  of  the  securing 
bolts  and  nuts  should  be  examined  every  time  the  boiler  is 
cleaned,  and  if  defective  these  should  be  discarded.  The  un- 
stayed dished  ends  of  thermal  storage  drums  connected  with 
water-tube  boilers  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Dangers  Peculiar  to  Boiler  Mountings,  etc. 

The  boiler  mountings  required  are  a  proper  safety  valve, 
a  proper  steam  gauge  and  water  gauge.  Such  mountings  as 
stop  valves,  blow-off  cocks,  feed-check  valves,  mudhole  and 
manhole  doors  are  also  essential  for  the  working  and  main- 
tenance of  boilers,  while  other  mountings  of  a  precautionary 
kind  include  fusible  plubs,  low-water  alarms,  and  insulating 
valves;  reducing  valves  and  steam  traps  are  other  precau- 
tionary fittings  for  steam  pipes  and  steam  receivers. 

Many  serious  explosions  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  de- 
fective mountings.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  a  boiler  by  purchas- 
ing cheap  mountings,  which  may  be  a  constant  source  of 
trouble,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  material  or  the 
lack  of  some  detail  essential  for  safety.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  the  upkeep  of  mountings,  and  some  firms 
follow  the  excellent  practice  of  keeping  a  spare  set  so  that 
any  defective  fittings  may  be  replaced.  This  reduces  the  in- 
convenience due  to  stoppage  and,  at  the  same  time,  removes 
the  temptation  to  continue  their  use  until  they  become  posi- 
tively dangerous.  Provision  for  the  reception  of  the  various 
mountings  on  the  boiler  should  be  made  in  the  form  of 
branches  and  steel  blocks,  which  should  be  carefully  bedded 
and  riveted  to  the  boiler  plate,  and  all  surfaces  for  mountings 
should  be  machined.  In  fitting  the  mountings  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  joints  steam  tight,  and  to  ensure  this, 
the  bolt  holes  should  be  pitched  close  enough  to  prevent  leak- 
age if  the  plates  are  sprung  under  steam  pressure. 

Steam  Stop  Talres. 

Steam  stop  valves  are  of  various  types;  in  one  type  the 
valve  is  screwed  down  on  its  seat,  while  in  another  the  valve 
slides  between  two  surfaces.  Cast  iron  is  not  a  suitable  metal 
for  stop  valves  subject  to  high  pressures.  Cast  steel  is  now 
being  considerably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  chests, 
and  is  strongly  recommended,  particularly  for  pressures  ex- 
ceeding 120  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  for  superheated  steam. 
In  the  construction  of  stop  valves  the  following  points  should 
be  observed.  If  the  spindle  is  not  screwed  into  the  valve  the 
collar  at  the  end  of  it  should  be  solid,  or  screwed  on  and 
secured  with  a  split  pin,  and  the  bridge  on  the  top  of  the 
valve  should  be  of  adequate  strength.    The  difficulties  arising 
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from  valves  jamming  or  wings  breaking  can  be  overcome  by 
using  wingless  valves,  which  also  tend  to  reduce  the  irregular 
scouring  of  valve  seats  due  to  the  use  of  winged  valves. 
Leaky  valves  should  be  ground  or  repaired  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  steam  which  escapes,  when  the  valve  is  shut, 
may  condense  in  the  pipes  and  lead  to  accidents  from  water- 
hammer,  or  if  the  boiler  be  one  of  a  range,  the  leakage  may 
cause  considerable  annoyance  to  those  who  have  to  go  inside. 
One  type  of  valve  is  provided  with  a  hand  wheel  by  which 
the  valve  can  be  rotated  on  its  seat  at  any  time. 

Yalve  Seat. 

Proper  means  should  be  provided  to  keep  the  valve  seat 
in  position,  e.g.,  by  securing  it  with  set  pins,  by  holding  it  in 
position  with  a  cage  extending  from  the  lid  by  screwing  it 
into  the  body,  or  by  making  it  of  metal  which  has  a  coefficient 
of  expansion  approximating  to  that  of  the  chest  and  driving 
it  tightly  home.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  metal  is 
the  expansion  per  unit  of  length  per  degree  of  temperature. 
For  brass  it  is  .00001047  per  degree  Fahr.,  while  for  cast  iron 
it  is  only  .00000616,  and  consequently  brass  valve  seats  tend  to 
expand  more  than  the  cast  iron  chests  containing  them  and 
the  repeated  expansion  and  contraction  are  liable  to  slacken 
the  valve  seats.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  brass  valve 
seats  should  always  be  secured  when  used  in  cast-iron  chests. 

Leakage  at  stuffing  boxes  should  be  avoided  by  repacking 
before  the  leakage  becomes  serious.  Some  small  vertical 
boilers,  with  engines  attached,  are  provided  with  a  stop 
valve  at  the  engine  only  and  not  at  the  boiler;  this  is  un- 
desirable as  the  pipe  from  the  boiler  to  the  engine  is  often 
exposed,  and  in  case  of  fracture  by  a  falling  article  the  flow 
of  escaping  steam  cannot  be  stopped.  When  stop  valves  are 
inaccessible  or  situated  in  dangerous  places,  such  as  the  kier 
houses  or  bleach-works,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
operate  them  from  the  floor  level. 


IsolatiuiT  Valves. 

To  prevent  serious  accidents  due  to  inadvertent  admission 
of  steam  to  a  boiler  (one  of  a  range)  in  which  men  are  pre- 
sent, it  is  desirable  to  disconnect  it  entirely  or  to  have  an 
isolating  valve  fitted  beside  the  stop  valve  of  each  boiler. 
Isolating  valves,  by  automatically  closing,  also  serve  as  safe- 
guards against  the  escape  of  steam  from  other  boilers  through 
a  damaged  boiler  into  the  stokehold.  In  consequence  of  two 
similar  occurrences  in  France,  whereby  many  persons  were 
killed  or  seriously  injured,  the  provision  of  such  valves  has 
been  compulsory  in  that  country  since  1886.  The  French 
regulation  is  as  follows:  — 

"  In  every  group  of  two  or  more  boilers  with  pipes  so  ar- 
ranged that,  in  case  of  damage  to  one  of  the  boilers,  the 
steam  from  the  others  could  flow  back  to  the  damaged  boiler, 
each  supply  steam-pipe,  between  the  boiler  and  a  main  steam- 
pipe  of  greater  area  than  50  sq.  centimeters  (3  1-8  in.  diam- 
eter), shall  be  provided  with  an  isolating  valve,  so  constructed 
as  to  shut  automatically  should  the  normal  direction  of  the 
flow  of  steam  be  reversed." 

Reducing  Yalves. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  reduce  the  steam  pressure  for  a 
particular  purpose.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  reducing 
valve.  The  principal  danger  arises  from  the  valve  failing 
to  act  and  allowing  steam  at  high  pressure  to  pass  to  fittings 
and  vessels  designed  for  low  pressure.  As  a  precaution,  a 
pressure  gauge  and  a  safety  valve  should  be  fitted  on  the  low- 


pressure  side,  while  a  stop  valve  should  also  be  fitted  on  the 
high-pressure  side,  so  that  steam  may  be  shut  off  if  the  re- 
ducing valve  becomes  inoperative,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
will  allow  the  reducing  valve  to  be  overhauled.  The  weak 
part  of  many  reducing  valves  is  the  diaphragm;  it  should  be 
of  good  quality,  sufficiently  elastic,  and  able  to  stand  a  high 
temperature.  If  superheated  steam  is  used  it  should  be 
turned  on  slowly,  to  ensure  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  arm  above  the  diaphragm,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  steam.  The  same  precau- 
tion should  be  adopted  when  a  reducing  valve  is  brought  in- 
to action  for  the  first  time  or  after  repairs.  If  water  is  ob- 
served leaking  at  the  bottom  joint  the  rubber  diaphragm  is 
probably  worn  through  and  should  be  renewed  without  delay. 

Steam  Pipes  and  Steam  Traps. 

The  principal  causes  of  explosions  of  steam  pipes  have 
been  water-hammer;  straining,  due  to  rigidity  and  vibration, 
bad  joints,  and  insufficient  support;  and  bad  construction  and 
deterioration. 

Water-hammer  arises  chiefly  from  two  causes,  either  from 
admission  of  steam  into  pipes  containing  water,  or  from  drain- 
age of  pipes,  while  under  steam,  in  such  a  way  as  to  present 
suddenly  a  large  surface  of  comparatively  cold  water  to  the 
steam.  Water-hammer  can  only  be  avoided  by  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  steam  pipes.  To  prevent  prim- 
ing, a  medium  water  level  and  steady  steam  pressure  should 
be  maintained  in  the  boiler,  grease  and  excess  of  soda  should 
be  avoided  in  the  feed  water,  while  an  anti-priming  pipe 
fitted  within  the  boiler  is  a  useful  adjunct.  Much  can  be 
done  to  reduce  condensation  by  covering  the  pipes  and  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  steam  through  leaky  valves.  The  pipes 
should  be  laid  with  a  fall  to  a  selected  point  and  properly 
drained  at  all  places  where  water  can  lodge;  for  example,  at 
stop  valves  on  boilers  and  engines  and  in  downward  bends. 

Drainage  of  Steam  Pipes. 

Tn  many  cases  the  drainage  of  steam  pipes  is  effected  by 
('rain  cocks  alone,  but  cases  of  water-hammer  have  occurred 
llirough  these  drains  being  choked,  or  by  subsequent  dis- 
turliance  of  ths  water  surface  within  the  pipe  after  the  drain 
cock  is  opened.  It  is  desirable  that  pipes  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly clear  of  water  by  connecting  the  drain  to  automatic 
steam  traps  and  an  efficient  means  of  testing  the  traps,  when 
under  working  conditions,  should  in  all  cases  be  provided. 
But  even  automatic  drains  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

For  this  reason  special  attention  should  be  given  to  drain 
pipes  and  steam  traps  in  new  installations  of  steam  pipes. 

All  drain  pipes  should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  "preferably 
of  copper  for  fear  of  getting  choked  with  rust,"  and  they 
should  be  connected  at  the  very  lowest  point.  If  two  hori- 
zontal pipes  of  different  diameter  are  joined,  the  drain  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  pipe.  Sometimes  a 
horizontal  pipe  is  closed  at  the  end  with  a  blind  flange,  and 
the  drain  pipe  is  fitted  at  the  centre  of  the  flange;  this  is 
useless  as  it  leaves  the  pipe  half  full  of  water.  Large  mush- 
room valves  placed  horizontally  should  have  a  drain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chest. 

Admitting  Steam. 

Before  admitting  steam  to  any  pipe,  the  attendant  should 
ascertain  that  it  contains  no  water,  either  by  satisfying  him- 
self that  the  steam  trap  is  working,  or,  if  there  is  no  automatic 
drain,  by  viewing  the  end  of  the  drain  pipe,  and  if  there  is  a 
vacuum  within  the  pipe,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for 
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it  to  attain  atmospheric  pressure,  before  concluding  that  it 
is  clear  of  water.  The  attendant  should  not  attempt  to  turn 
on  steam  so  long  as  he  hears  the  hissing  sound  of  inrushing 
air.  Should  the  attendant  desire  to  turn  on  steam  expressly 
to  aid  the  draining,  great  caution  must  be  exercised. 

As  steam  pipes,  when  heated,  expand  about  2^  in.  per 
100  ft.,  it  is  important  that  sufficient  provision  should  be 
made  for  expansion.  Main  steam  pipes  across  boilers  should 
be  kept  at  an  adequate  distance  from  the  boiler  stop  valves, 
and  suitable  bends  or  expansion  joints  should  be  introduced. 
Expansion  joints  shoud  be  provided  with  guard  bolts  and  the 
pipes  should  be  properly  anchored.  To  prevent  pipes  being 
strained,  they  should  be  sufficiently  supported  and  jointing 
material  should  not  be  wholly  within  the  bolt  circle,  but 
should  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  flange.  When  executing 
repairs,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  tem- 
porary stays  before  the  removal  of  any  hangers  or  pipes 
forming  a  support  to  the  system.  Pour  fatalities  have  occur- 
red, through  want  of  this  precaution,  in  three  years. 

Improper  Construction. 

Bad  construction  has  been  accountable  for  a  few  pipe 
explosions  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  pipes  not  being 
uniform;  this  defect  may  be  detected  by  subjecting  pipes  to 
hydraulic  tests,  but  drilling  is  more  reliable.  To  guard  against 
deterioration  in  pipes,  particularly  cast-iron  ones,  subject  to 
much  vibration,  they  should  be  hammer  tested,  as  they  are 
liable  to  become  brittle. 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  explosions  in  cast-iron 
pipes  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  especially  if 
the  pipes  are  of  large  diameter  or  subjected  to  pressures  over 
100  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  if  superheated  steam  is  used. 
There  are  several  cases  in  which  steel  pipes  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  cast-iron  after  explosions  have  occurred.  It  is 
well-known  that  the  toughness  of  mild  steel,  a  quality  not 
possessed  by  cast-iron,  provides  a  safeguard  against  damage 
from  water-hammer. 

In  view  of  the  inherent  dangers  in  steam  pipes,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  points  already  enumerated, 
and  steam  users  should  ensure  the  safety  of  their  existing 
pipe  arrangements,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  by 
obtaining  the  advice  of  an  expert  under  whose  guidance  alter- 
ations and  extensions  should  be  carried  out. 

Steam  separators  are  often  used  for  drying  the  steam  be- 
fore admission  to  the  engine.  They  should  be  of  sufficient 
strength  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  full  steam  pressure, 
and  as  the  surface  area  is  large  they  should  be  covered  with 
non-conducting  material  to  prevent  undue  condensation.  In 
all  cases  they  should  be  fitted  with  a  water  gauge,  which,  in 
the  case  of  high  pressures,  should  be  provided  with  a  pro- 
tector. The  bottom  of  the  separator  should  be  connected  with 
an  automatic  steam  trap. 

Safety  Valves. 

Safety  valves  are  very  important  fittings.  The  leading 
types  on  stationary  boilers  are  the  dead-weight  and  lever- 
and-weight  safety  valves,  but  direct  spring-loaded  valves  are 
often  found  on  high-pressure  boilers.  Spring-loaded  valves, 
of  one  type  or  another,  should  invariably  be  fitted  on  loco- 
motives and  portable  boilers. 

All  safety  valves  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  any 
considerable  increase  of  pressure  whenever  the  demand  for 
steam  ceases.  On  large  stationary  boilers  it  is  good  practice 
to  have  two  safety  valves;  one  a  spring-loaded  valve  fitted 
with  an  escape  pipe,  to  blow  off  at  the  required  pressure,  and 
the  other  an  open  dead-weight  valve,  set  to  blow  off  at  a 


slightly  higher  pressure,  both  of  which  may  be  locked  as  a 
precaution  against  overloading.  The  minimum  areas  of  safety 
valves  for  different  pressures,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  marine  boilers  working  under  natural  or  forced 
draught,  should  be  adopted  for  land  boilers. 

As  regards  the  design  of  safety  valves,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lift  abnormally  high;  the  guides  for  the  valves 
or  the  feathers  on  the  valves  should  not  be  too  tight;  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  area  subjected  to  steam  pres- 
sure is  not  greatly  increased  when  the  valve  opens,  as  this 
prevents  it  closing  readily.  With  pendulous  dead-weight 
safety  valves  it  is  desirable  that  the  valve  be  fixed  to  the 
casting  which  carries  the  weights.  To  prevent  spring-loaded 
valves  fiying  out,  in  case  a  spring  breaks,  safety  links  should 
be  provided  which  must  always  leave  the  valve  free  to  rise. 
This  point  should  have  special  attention  when  fitting  up 
safety  valves  that  have  been  taken  adrift. 

The  valve  seat  should  not  have  sharp  edges  and  should 
be  secured  to  the  chest,  otherwise  there  is  the  possibility  ot 
it  lifting  with  the  valve  and  preventing  the  escape  of  steam. 

Connection  with  Boiler. 

Safety  valves  should  be  connected  to  the  boiler  by  an 
independent  branch.  The  bad  practice  of  combining  the  stop 
valve  and  safety  valve  chests  to  form  one  mounting  should 
be  abandoned,  for  the  safety  valve  is  liable  to  stick  if  the 
boiler  should  prime  and  cause  mud  and  dirt  to  be  carried  to- 
wards the  valve  ;  there  is  also  the  danger  of  the  safety  valve 
being  cut  off  from  the  boiler  if  the  boiler  cleaners  have  plug- 
ged up  the  stop  valve  inlet  branch  and  forgotten  to  remove 
the  obstruction  before  leaving  the  boiler.  In  some  old 
arrangements  the  safety  valve  is  placed  on  the  steam  pipe 
beside  the  stop  valve  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  boiler; 
this  method  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  combined  mount- 
ing, and,  in  addition,  the  safety  valve  is  rendered  inopera- 
tive when  the  stop  valve  is  closed. 

Enclosed  safety  valves  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable 
escape  pipe,  which  should  be  fitted  with  a  small  tell-tale  pipe 
if  the  end  is  out  of  sight,  and  if  the  escape  pipes  are  led  into 
a  main,  this  must  be  of  ample  proportions.  A  suitable  drain 
should  be  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  ascending  escape  pipes  to 
prevent  overloading  of  the  valve  through  lodgment  of  water, 
or  freezing  of  the  valve  during  cold  weather,  or  scalds  from 
hot  water  when  the  valve  lifts. 

Daily  Tests. 

Safety  valves  should  be  tested  daily  by  easing  the  valve, 
and  for  those  on  boilers  it  is  desirable  that  screwed  lifting 
gear,  controlled  from  the  floor  level,  should  be  provided,  as 
serious  scalding  accidents  and  fatalities  have  occurred  to 
firemen  engaged  in  testing  owing  to  the  valve  lifting  with  a 
jerk,  jamming,  and  allowing  a  large  volume  of  steam  to 
escape.  The  provision  of  such  lifting  gear  is  compulsory  on 
marine  boilers,  and  should  be  more  general  on  land  boilers, 
in  view  of  the  high  pressures  at  which  they  are  now  worked. 
Should  the  safety  valves  be  found  inoperative,  and  the  boiler 
pressure  in  excess  of  that  permissible,  steps  should  be  im- 
mediately taken  to  relieve  the  steam,  either  by  means  of  the 
engine  or  by  opening  any  valves,  gauge  taps  or  test  cocks, 
etc.,  on  the  boiler,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  should  be 
damped  with  wet  ashes,  the  damper  closed  and  the  fire  door 
left  open,  in  order  to  reduce  steam  production. 

Opportunity  shoud  be  taken  at  each  cleaning  to  see  that 
the  mechanism  is  working  freely,  and,  in  particular,  that 
safety-valve  springs  are  not  rendered  inoperative  by  being 
clogged;  once  a  year  the  safety-valve  should  be  taken  adrift. 
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:iiid  in  refitting  the  parts,  oil  should  not  be  used  as  a  lubri- 
cant, but  the  surfaces  should  be  blackleaded.  Leaky  valves 
should  have  immediate  attention,  and  upon  no  account  should 
the  trouble  be  dealt  with  by  overloading.  If  boiler  attend- 
ants realized  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposing  them- 
selves they  would  not,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  attempt  to 
tamper  with  safety  valves  by  adding  irregular  weights,  tying 
down  or  wedging  levers,  or  tightening  springs. 

Pressure  Gauges. 

Pressure  gauges  are  delicate  instruments,    and  require 
careful  treatment.    It  is  advisable  to  use  a  gauge  capable  of 
registering  double  the  working  pressure,  so  that  the  finger 
or  pointer  will  stand  vertical  or  slightly  to  the  left  hand  in 
the  working  position,  and  any  deviation  therefrom  can  be 
observed  at  a  glance.    It  should  be  placed  well  above  the 
highest  water  level  to  prevent  the  admission  of  solid  matter 
or  other  impurities  from  the  water  into  the  gauge  tube.  It 
should  not  be  connected  directly  to  the  boiler,  as  it  may  be- 
come overheated.    Overheating  tends  to  bind  the  mechanism, 
and  continuous  heating  has  a  deleterious  action  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  spring,  making  it  permanently  inaccurate.  To 
guard  against  this,  the  gauge  shoud  be  connected  with  an 
efficient  syphon  in  preference  to  a  pillar  syphon.    A  syphon 
retains  the  water  of  condensation,  and  prevents  the  steam 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  spring,  and  also  keeps 
the  gauge  cool.    A  gauge  is  sufficiently  cool  if  the  syphon 
can  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  hand  without  discomfort.  When 
a  syphon  becomes  too  hot,  a  piece  of  waste  shoud  be  wrapped 
round  it,  and  cold  water  poured  on  the  waste.    In  connect- 
ing the  gauge  with  the  syphon,  a  perfectly  tight  joint  must 
be  made,  as  any  escape  of  steam  is  liable  to  get  within  the 
gauge  and  interfere  with  its  correct  working.     In  making 
this  connection  a  little  lead  washer  should  be  used,  or  a 
leather  washer,  if  the  pressure  is  low,  but  indiarubber  is 
unsuitable;  the  joint  should  not  be  made  on  the  thread,  nor 
should  red  or  white  lead  be  used,  as  these  materials  are  liable 
to  get  into  the  passage  and  obstruct  the  inlet  to  the  gauge. 

To  be  Continued. 


THE  DRIFT  OF  THINGS. 

Editor,  "Industrial  Canada:" 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Toronto,  Joseph  Fels,  in  the  course 
of  an  address  delivered  before  a  number  of  representative 
men,  including  the  press,  politicians,  the  legal  and  clerical 
professions,  manufacturers  and  others,  proclaimed  himself 
unmistakably  to  be  a  Socialist,  while  posing  as  the  champion 
of  the  Single  Tax  theory. 

Speaking  for  his  confreres,  he  stated  with  much  emphasis 
that  "we  will  join  the  devil  if  he  is  a  single  taxer;"  which 
statement  was  received  with  considerable  merriment.  Was 
Joseph  Fels  aware  that  he  was  advocating  a  condition  of 
things  which  was  foreseen  two  thousand  years  ago  by  an 
humble  exile  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos?  Did  Joseph  Fels  realize 
that  such  a  condition,  when  fully  developed,  would  mean  the 
greatest  disaster  to  human  society  which  has  ever  been 
experienced? 

Joseph  Fels  is  not  alone  in  his  distorted  notions  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  welfare  of  society.  King  Gillette  in  his 
book  "  World  Corporation,"  blinded  by  the  glare  of  "  dollars," 
is  unable  to  see  that  the  controlling  force  behind  many  of 
the  "movements"  of  the  day  is  that  almost  omniscient  per- 
sonage playfully  referred  to  by  Joseph  Fels  as  the  devil,  whose 


chief  business  is  to  counterfeit  and  to  deal  out  the  spurious 
or  make  believe  for  the  genuine.  "Two  horns  like  a  lamb" 
are  a  sufficient  disguise  for  many  would-be  reformers,  who 
cannot  see  that  the  ultimate  object  of  that  counterfeiter  is  the 
worship  of  himself,  and  not  the  well-being  of  society. 

Industrially,  the  union  label  furnishes  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  attempts  to  bind  together  the  various  constituents 
of  society,  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  branded  with  "the 
mark  of  the  Beast "  and  without  which  "no  man  shall  be  able 
to  buy  or  sell."    Let  him  that  readeth  understand. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  B.  MEADOWS. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  (OXTIM'E. 

The  latest  findings  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  prices 
record  show  that  the  past  month  maintained  the  exceptionally 
high  point  reached  in  February.  The  Department's  index 
number  was  134.2  for  March,  compared  with  134.3  in  the  pre- 
ceding month.  A  year  ago  the  number  was  126.3.  A  feature  of 
the  past  month  was  the  decline  in  egg  prices;  on  the  other 
hand  animals,  meats,  vegetables  and  imported  fruits  advanced. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Department's  figures  are  based  on 
observations  of  the  movements  of  about  260  articles  selected 
for  their  representative  character,  and  that  the  price  level 
now  shown  is  the  highest  in  at  least  thirty  years. 


UMON  METHODS. 

A  manufacturer  of  a  certain  product  found  it  necessary 
to  install  a  very  expensive  piece  of  machinery.  He  made 
a  contract  with  an  open  shop  manufacturer  for  the  machine 
which  included  erection  on  the  premises  of  the  buyer.  The 
erection  was  done  under  open  shop  conditions  as  far  as  the 
seller  was  concerned.  After  the  machinery  had  been  in 
operation  about  two  years  the  union  decided  that  as  it  had 
been  installed  by  non-union  labor,  it  would  have  to  come  out 
and  the  manufacturer,  who  had  fully  paid  for  the  machinery, 
was  in  such  a  position  that  he  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
outrageous  demands  of  the  union.  He  dismantled  and  sold 
for  junk  the  machine  in  question  and  replaced  it  with  one 
of  identical  capacity  and  quality  from  another  shop,  the 
latter  being  also  an  open  shop.  The  reason  given  by  the  labor 
men  for  this  action  was  that  they  wanted  to  bring  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  first  machine  into  line.  This  is  a  sample  of 
the  union's  activities  for  greater  economic  fairness  and 
equality. — Bulletin.  National  Metal  Trades  Association. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  MARCH. 

Industrial  accidents  occuring  to  272  individual  workpeople 
in  Canada  during  the  month  of  March,  1912,  were  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Of  these  90  were  fatal  and 
182  resulted  in  serious  injuries.  In  the  preceding  month, 
there  were  74  fatal  and  178  non-fatal  accidents  reported,  a 
total  of  239,  and  in  March,  1911,  there  were  104  fatal  and  218 
non-fatal  accidents,  a  total  of  322.  The  disasters  of  the  month 
involving  more  than  one  fatality  were:  an  explosion  in  a  coal 
mine  at  Merritt,  B.C.,  on  March  7,  which  caused  the  death 
of  seven  miners  and  the  serious  injury  of  two  others,  acci- 
dental falls  of  coal  in  the  mines  at  Sydney,  N.S.,  on  March  11th, 
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and  at  Springhill,  N.S.,  on  the  22nd,  each  resulting  in  the  death 
of  two  miners;  a  runaway  car  in  a  mine  at  Westville,  N.S., 
on  March  26th,  which  jumped  the  track  and  struck  and  killed 
two  miners.  On  February  29,  near  Fitzhugh,  Alta.,  a  prema- 
ture explosion  of  dynamite  on  the  construction  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  lulled  nine  employees. 


RELIEF  FOR  CHINA. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Gourlay,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Gwynne,  Hon. 
Secretary,  of  the  Canadian  National  Fund,  China  Famine  Re- 
lief, appeal  in  the  letter  below  for  subscriptions.  The  follow- 
ing facts  about  the  Chinese  famine  should  be  interesting  to 
contributions: 

Area  of  affected  districts,  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  square 
miles 

Number  of  people  who  may  meet  death  by  starvation  be- 
fore next  harvest,  two  to  four  million.  In  some  districts 
the  famine  is  the  worst  in  forty  years. 

$1.00  will  provide  for  one  person  for  one  month;  $3.00 
may  save  a  life;  $15.00  may  save  a  family  from  starvation. 

"The  Editor,"  Industrial  Canada:  — 

In  Asia  the  20th  Century  is  China's  as  it  is  Canada's  in 
America.  China  is  now  the  scene  of  a  transformation  the 
most  marvelous  in  history,  and  what  is  happening  there  is  of 
importance  to  us  since  in  this  rapidly  shrinking  world  Canada 
and  China  are  now  neighbors. 

Famine  at  any  time  is  grievous  affliction,  but  added  to 
political  revolution  as  in  China  it  must  stir  the  sympathy  of  a 
people  so  favored  as  Canadians  are  with  stable  institutions, 
and  blessed  with  abounding  prosperity.     Here  then,  is  a 


unique  opportunity  to  show  practically  our  good  will  to  the 
new  Chinese  nation  in  the  time  of  their  sorest  need.  Scat- 
tered contributions  are  already  being  sent  in  through  United 
States  channels,  but  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  our  plan  of 
relief  should  be  carried  out  on  a  national  scale. 

The  refunding  of  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  by  the 
United  States  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Chinese  people. 
By  emulating  the  good  example  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
may  prove  that  this  part  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  behind 
any  nation  in  good  will  to  China  in  this  crisis. 

A  Central  Canadian  Committee  has  been  suggested  through, 
which  aid  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  "Central  China  Famine 
Relief  Committee,"  the  international  body  with  headquarters 
at  Shanghai,  which  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  world  for  au. 
to  the  famine  sufferers,  and  which  is  composed  of  European 
and  Chinese  men  of  standing.  Hence  the  formation  of  the 
"  Canadian  National  Fund — Chinese  Famine  Relief,"  to  give 
information  on  the  situation  and  through  whom  any  muni- 
cipality, board  of  trade  or  other  body  or  individual  may  send 
aid  as  coming  from  Canada  direct.  The  Treasurer  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Henderson,  Vice-President  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto, 
through  which  bank  and  its  branches  contributions  may  be 
sent.  The  Committee  hopes  that  to  give  the  movement  a 
more  national  stamp,  the  Dominion  Government  may  appoint 
an  officer  through  whom  the  subscriptions  when  collected  may 
be  cabled  direct  to  China. 

The  Editors  of  Canada  by  helping  this  movement  may  do 
much  to  improve  international  relations,  especially  those  of 
our  own  Empire  in  the  East.  Will  you  make  known  these 
facts  and  invite  subscriptions? 

,  Yours  truly, 

WM.  D.  GWYNNE,  R.  S.  GOURLAY, 

Hon.  Secretary.  Chairman. 


Hangers  and  Posters  That  Attract 


RAILROAD  KING 

OVERiSALL! 


ARE  unexcelled  for  advertising  purposes. 
They  tell  the  story  of  your  goods  so  that 
they  "who  run  may  read."  Because  they 
are  attractive  and  decorative  they  are  hung 
in  store  and  office,  and  every  person  who 
enters  is  reminded  of  your  products.  They 
constitute  a  real  follow-up  system.  They 
get  results  because  they  are  before  the  eyes 
of  the  consumer  when  he  is  in  the  market. 

Sn  CEO  B 

Let  Us  Suggest  a  Hanger  or 
Poster  for  You 


The  HOUGH  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

96-104  SPADINA  AVENUE  TORONTO 

Designers  and  Printers  of  Calendars,  Show  Cards,  Advertising  Novelties,  Hangers 
Signs,  Window  Displays,  Posters,  Labels,  Booklets 
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SPECIAL  DUMPING  SCHACHT 
TRUCK,  CAPACITY  6  TONS 


*ff  The  Special  Truck  illus- 
trated is  in  daily  service  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  being 
designed  and  built  for  stren- 
uous service,  a  Schacht  chas- 
sis being  selected  against  all 
competitors,  British,  Can- 
adian and  Foreign. 

^May  we  tell  you  some  of 
the  reasons  why  your  choice 
should  be  a 


*irWe  manufacture  pleasure 
cars  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  exacting 
purchaser,  and  commercial  motors, 
adaptable  to  every  line  of  business. 

*Tr  Write  for  catalogue  giving  full 
information  and  specifications. 

*Tf  Let  us  have  the  opportunity  to 
prove  to  you  why  we  call  the  Schacht 

' '  The  Car  with  the  Good 
Disposition^ 

B  E) 

THE  SCHACHT  MOTOR 
CAR  CO.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Hamilton  Ontario 

Manufacturers  of  Pleasure  Cars  and 
Commercial  Motors 

Toronto  Show  Booms — 116  Bichmond  St.  W. 


FREIGHT  CHANGES 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  witii  the  Board  of  IJailivay 
t'oinniissioiiers  During  .^loiith  of  April,  1912. 

(The  tir.'it  column  shows  the  old  and  the  new  numbers  of  the 
rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission;  the 
second  column  gives  the  railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  car- 


load  lots; 

L.C.I...,  less  than 

\  <III(IUI<III 

L  ill  lilt.     J\<lll  11  (Ij  • 

Sup.  41 

Sup.  41 

E  2124 

E  1720 

Sup.  9 

Sup.  9 

E.  2250 

E  1848 

E  2319 

E  1919 

cancels 

cancels 

E  145 

E  1G2 

E  1744 

E  214S 

Sup.  2 

Sup.  2 

E  2316 

E  1916 

E  2332 

E  1932 

cancels 

cancels 

E  1830 

E  1421 

E  E  2144 

E  1740 

E  2338 

E  1938 

Sup.  5 

Sup.  5 

E  1297 

E  879 

Sup.  11 ' 

Sup.  11 

E  1415 

E  999 

E  2325 

E  1925 

E  1412 

E  1922 

E  2326 

E  1926 

E  2314 


E  1914 


Apr.  13-12 
Apr.  10-12 

May  6-12 

Apr.  2(1-12 
May  13-12 

May  16-12 

Apr.  8-12 
Apr.  l.".-12 
May  6-12 

May  6  12 
May  6-12 

May  1-12 


Sup.  1 
E  2316 

Sup.  1 
E  1916 

Apr. 

20-12 

Sup.  1 
E  2304 

Sup.  1 
E  1904 

May 

5-12 

Sup.  39 

Sup.  39 

Mar. 

12-12 

E  2124 

E  1720 

Apr. 

1-12 

Sup.  19 
E  1900 

Sup.  19 
E  1490 

Apr. 

3-12 

Sup.  4-0 
E  2124 

Sup.  40 
E  1720 

Apr. 

5-12 

Sup.  4 
E  1297 

Sup.  4 
E  879 

Apr. 

.5-12 

E  2330 
E  206e 

E  1930 
E  1657 

Apr. 

30-12 

Sup.  8 
E  2250 

Sup.  8 
E  1848 

Apr. 

20-12 

Connnodities  between 
C.P.R.  stations. 

Switching  and  inter- 
switching  at  CP.  sta- 
tions. 

Commodities  from  CP. 
stations  to  points  in 
the  U.S. 

Import  freight  from 
Montreal  wharf  to 
CP.  stations. 

Export  class  and  com- 
modity from  CP.  sta- 
tions and  connecting 
lines  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec. 

Classes  from  CP.  sta- 
tions east  of  North 
Bay  and  Sharbot 
Lake  to  stations  on 
Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railway. 

Sugar,  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses Montreal  to 
stations  west. 

Salt  c.l.  Windsor  and 
Goderich  to  stations 
in  Ontario. 

Classes  from  CP.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
N.Y.C  &  H.R.R.R.  via 
Prescott. 

Classes  CP.  stations 
to  points  on  N.Y.C.  & 
H.R.R.R. 

Classes  from  CP.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
N.Y.C.  &  H.R.R.R., 
N.Y.C.  &  Y.  and  W.S. 
R.R. 

Stop  off  on  lumber  c.l. 
for  dressing,  re-saw- 
ing or  sorting  and  re- 
shipment. 

Import  freight  Mont- 
real wharf  to  CP. 
stations. 

C  a  1  c  i  M  e  d  magnesite 
Montreal  and  Calume, 
Que.,  to  Chicago,  111. 

Commodities  between 
CP.  stations. 

Paper  commodities  be- 
tween CP.  stations. 

Commodities  between 
CP.  stations. 

Sugar,  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses Montreal  to 
CP.  stations. 

Import  freight  Quebec 
wharf  to  CP.  stations 
and  connecting  lines. 

Local  switching,  inter- 
switching  and  absorp- 
tion of  switching 
charges  at  CP.  sta- 
tions. 
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$1,000,000 


Within  FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
DAYS  (8th  to  12th  April,  1912,) 
the  citizens  of 

S^askatoon 

subscribed  One  Million  Dollars  toward  their  In- 
dustrial League,  organized  to  encourage  the 
location  of  suitable 

Manufacturing'  Concerns 

to  which  end  the  City  of  Saskatoon  is  also  pre- 
pared to  grant  Generous  Concessions. 


CHEAP  POWER 

Saskatoon's  ELECTRIC  POWER  is  the  CHEAPEST  STEAM 
GENERATED  POWER  IN  WESTERN  CANADA;  but,  by  1913, 
on  completion  of  dam  across  South  Saskatchewan  River,  Sask- 
atoon's Industrial  Power  will  be  The  Cheapest  West  of  Winnipeg. 

For  all  information,  please  write 

The  COMMISSIONER, 

Board  of  Trade,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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Oxy- Acetylene 


Produces  the  Greatest  Known  Heat  by  Combustion 

6300  Degrees  Fahrenheit 

2300  Degrees  Greater  Than  Any  Other  System 

Used  by  Shipbuilders,  Railroads,  Safe  Makers, 
Structural  Steel  Workers,  Railroad  Contractors, 
Bridge  Builders,  Auto  Manufacturers.  .  . 

Welds  as  strong  as  original.    Cuts  Harvey ized 
Steel  and  Armour  Plates  as  efficiently  as  1-8 
in.  Iron  or  Steel.    By  its  use  Economy 
in  your  plant  is  indicated. 

Acetylene  Construction  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL  BRANDON  VANCOUVER 


Ask  for 
Price  of 
Installation 
Adapted  to 
Your 

Particular 
Require- 
ments. 


This  is  for 

"  the  man  higher  up 


Send  for  our  booklet  "Choosing  Your  Varnish  Maker."  and  learn 
briefly  what  our  goods,  ability  and  service  are. 

Better  still,  ask  us  to  send  one  of  our  specialists---a  varnish  shop 
efficiency  engineer---who  understands  the  finishing  problems  of  your 
particular  business.  It  will  place  you  under  no  obligations  whatever. 


A 


RE  YOU  one  of  the  thousands  of  manufacturers  who  pay  large 
annual  varnish  bills  without  taking  any  active  interest  in  the  quality, 
economy  or  efficiency  of  the  varnish  itself  ? 


It's  a  costly  mistake. 

Every  day  we  are  showing  manufacturers 
how  they  can  greatly  increase  the  quality  of 
their  finishing  without  increasing  the  cost  for 
finishing  materials. 

How  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  finishing. 

How  they  can  increase  their  output  by 
reducing  the  time  and  labor  in  the  finishing 
department. 

How  they  can  make  their  products  more 
attractive  and  more  saleable. 

These  are  some  of  the  profit  making  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  you  if  you  will  only  take 
the  time  to  look  into  the  subject. 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  close  and  care- 
ful purchasing. 

It  involves  your  manufacturing  and  finishing 
processes. 

It  affects  both  your  profits  and  your  factory 
output. 

BERRY   BROS.,  Limited 

LargrestTManufacturers  of  Varnishes,  Shellacs,  Air  Drying 
and.  Baking  Japans,  Lacquers,  Stains,  Fillers  and  Dryers 

Walkerville    -  Ontario 


It  is  so  important  that  a  large  manufacturer 
who  recently  died,  stipulated  in  his  will  that 
Berry  Brothers'  Varnishes  be  continued  in  use 
as  long  as  the  business  lived.  He  was  one  of 
those  wise  executives  of  large  corporations  who 
make  big  money  out  of  what  others  consider 
"  little  things." 


No  matter  how 
from  the  actual 
use  of  the  varnish 
— look  into  the 
subject.  You  will 
never  be  sure  that 
your  finishing 
problems  have 
been  satisfactor- 
ily, fairly  and  ec- 
onomically solved 
until  you  have 
exhausted  the  re- 
sources, k  n  0  w  - 
ledge  and  exper- 
ience of  our  organ- 
ization. 


far 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Sup  8 
G.O.  301 


Sup.  2 
G.O.  370 

G.O.  4il9 
cancels 
G.O.  400 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


E  2525 
cancels 
E  542 


E  2510 


E.  2519 
cancels 
E  2338 

Sup.  4 

E  2499 


Sup.  41 
E  1240 

B  2254 
cancels 
E.  2272 
E  250^2 


J.  7 
cancels 
J.  1 


C.Y.  24 


I.  122 
cancels 
I.  Ill 

Suip.  4 
C.I.  137 


Sup.  41 
E  12 

C.U.  67 
cancels 
C.U.  60 
I.  120 


May  1-12  Commodities  from 
P.R.R.  stations  to 
points  on  the  G.T.R. 

May  1-12  Iron  and  steel  articles 
P.R.R.  stations  to 
points  on  G.T.R. 

May  1-12  Casting  P.R.R.  stations 
to  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


May  15-12  Classes  from  G.T.  sta- 
tions in  Quebec  to 
stations  east  on 
C.P.R.,  Temiscouata 
and  Intercolonial  Rail- 
ways. 

Apr.  22-12  Commodities  from 
Montreal  to  competi- 
ti've  water  points,  east. 

May  6-12  Import  freight  from 
Montreal  harbor  to 
station  in  Western 
States. 

May  1-12  Pig  iron  c.l.  Hamilton 
and  Midland  to  Mont- 
real and  Three 
Rivers,  Que. 

May  13-12  Class  and  commodity 
to  Montreal  for  ex- 
port. 

May  13-12  Commodities  G.T.  sta- 
tions to  points  in  the 
U.S. 

Apr.  20-12  Import  merchandise 
Montreal  harbor  to 
points  on  G.T.R.  and 
connecting  lines. 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Sup.  54  Sup.  54 

E  2352  C.Y.  20 


Sup.  1 
E  2502 

Sup.  10 
E  1907 


Sup.  1 
I.  120 

Sup.  10 
B.  14 


Apr.  6-12 


Apr.  20-12 


May  1-12 


Lehigh  Talley  Railroad. 

Sup.  3   

1014   ■ 


Bleaching  powder  and 
caustic  soda  c.l. 
Windsor,  Ont.,  to 
points  east. 

Import  freight  Mont- 
real harbor  to  points 
on  G.T.R. 

Classes  between  Buf- 
falo, Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge, 
N.Y.,  and  points  in 
Canada. 


May    1-12    Commodities  L.V.R.R. 

stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


CHIEF  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA,  TORONTO 


ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Manager,  8  Richmond  St.  E. 


j-M  a5be:sto»$ 

ROOFING 


Composed  of  so/zd  asbestos  rock 
fibres  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
this  ready    roofing  is  literally  a 
pliable  sheet  of  stone. 
It  is  all  mineral. 

Contains    no  perish- 
able material. 


Absolutely  fireproof  Nevtr  needs  coating  or 
graveling  Won't  rust,  rot,  melt,  crack  or  psel. 
Makes  buildings  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer. 

it  is  the  result  of  over  half  a  century's  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  roofings. 


Arling-ton  Hotel,  Hot  Spring's.  Ark. 
Roofed  with  J-IM  Asbestos  Roofing. 


Sold  direct  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  you. 

Writt  our  nearest  branch  Jor  aample  of  t.hn  curious  Asbestos  Rock  and  Cataloij  No. 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 

TPADt: 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  ^Sil  fl.^'      Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 

and  Magnesia  Products         '^^^hf^^  Electrical  Supplies.  Etc. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Vancouver,  B.C.  wes 
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SUNBEAM  QUALITY 

MAZDA  LAMPS 

LOOK   FOR   THE   CRIMPED  FILAMENT 


It  is  Pure  Drawn  Wire  Tungsten. 
It  gives  GREATER  STRENGTH 
and  LONGER  LIFE,  combined  with 
the  High  Efficiency  and  Uniformity 
for  which  Sunbeam  Lamps  are  noted. 


CANADIAN  SUNBEAM  LAMP  CO.,  LIMITED 


Main  Office  and  Factory  : 
Dufferin  and  Liberty  Sts.,  Toronto 


B  B 
B 


Northwestern  Office  and  Warehouse 
173  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg 


John  Morrow  Screw  S  Nut  Co. 

LIMITED 

T^WO  all  important  features  to  consider  in 
^  buying  Milled  Screws  and  Nuts — 

Accuracy  as  to  Size"      Quality  of  Material'' 

No  method  outside  of  ours  can  be  sure  of  gaining  absolute 
accuracy  in  threads  because  "  We  Can  Thread  Twice  by  Our 
Process."  This  gives  you  what  you  want  and  ought  to  have 
QuaUiy  of  Material.  It  is  impossible  to  put  into  screws  and 
nuts  better  material  than  we  use.  This  material  is  specially  made  for  the  purpose 
for  which  we  use  it  so  that  each  screw  and  nut  you  buy  of  "  Morrow  "  make  is 
certain  to  be  of  good  material.  Remember,  the  boat  may  sink, 
the  machine  go  to  pieces,  accident  and  death  may  happen  if  you 
use  bad  material ;  one  bad  screw  or  one  bad  nut  may  be  the  whole 
cause.  If  you  buy  from  "  Morrows"  you  are  safe — no  worry — no 
assembly  troubles.  If  you  buy  from  reputable  jobbers  they  will 
not  offer  you  inferior  substitutes,  but  will  give  you  Morrow  make. 

Works  at  INGERSOLL,  ONTARIO 
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Tool  Room  Enclosures 
and  Floor  Railings 


OUR  Diamond  Mesh  Formation  insures  be- 
yond doubt  the  safest  protection.  Can 
be  supplied  in  any  length  or  in  Panels 
with  Round  or  Channel  Iron  Frames.  We  also 
make  Metal  Lockers,  Steel  Factory  Stools,  and 
Wire  Guards  for  all  purposes. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 
CANADA  WIRE  &  IRON  GOODS  COMPANY 

HAMILTON 


'Tis  the  "Age  of  Steel "  and 
i  Vanadium  is  the  steel  of  the 
age — toughest,  strongest, 
lightest.  It's  Ford  Steel— and 
is  used  only  in  Ford  construc- 
tion— a  big  reason  why  every 
thousandthpersoninAmerica 
will  this  yearownand  operate 
a  Ford  car. 


More  proof  that  there  is  no  other  car  like 
the  Ford  Model  T  !  It's  lightest,  rightest — 
most  economical.  The  two-passenger  car 
costs  but  $775,  f.o.b.,  Walkerville,  Ontario, 
complete  with  all  equipment  —  the  five- 
passenger  but  $850.  To-day  get  latest  cata- 
logue— from  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  Canada. 


2236 

cancels 

1930 


A-22062 
cancels 
A-19827 


Apr.  26-12    Automobiles  Syracuse 
to  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad. 

Sup.    7  Sup.    7       Apr.  26-12    Class   and  commodity 

213  H-413  B.  &  O.  S.W.  stations 

to  points  in  Canada. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  By. 


Sup. 
225 


May  1-12  Billets  pig  iron,  etc., 
L.S.  &  M.S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway. 

549  3824  Apr.  27-12    Pig  iron  c.l.  B.R.  &  P. 

cancels  cancels  stations  to  points  in 

529  3762  Canada. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Suip  15 
693 


Apr.  23-12  Iron  and  steel  from 
B.  &  O.  stations  to 
points  in  Ontario. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  on  April  2nd, 
1912,  to  Canadians  by  the  Canadian  Patent  Office,  and  fur- 
nished by  Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  Street,  and  Castle 
Building,  53  Queen  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada: 

139,444,  F.  D.  Vickers,  Renfrew,  Ont. — Cream  separator  bowls. 
The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

139,452,  Wim.  R.  Hamilton,  Montreal,  Que. — Valve  protecting 
devices.    Dominion  Guarantee  Co.,  Ltd. 

139,457,  P.  Lord,  Montreal,  Que. — Valves.  P.  Lord,  Jos. 
Antoine,  H.  Hebert,  G.  Itzweire  and  L.  A.  Delorme. 

139,471,  Wm.  H.  Picton  and  F.  W.  Pink,  Toronto,  Ont.— Fire- 
proof partition  blocks. 

139,474,  0.  B.  Giles,  Toronto,  Ont.— Car  couplers. 

139,476,  H.  G.  Allen,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Oxygen  acetylene 
torches. 

139,4S0i,  E.  Axelson,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. — Drain  valves. 
139,481,  Jos.  A.  Azar,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Leather  cutting  die 
process. 

139.487,  E.  Bowman,  Elmwood,  Ont. — ^Telephone  systems. 

139.488,  Jno.  J.  Bradley,  London,  Ont. — Staple  lock-folding 
iboxes. 

139,490,  R.  H.  Brown,  Sedgewick,  Alta. — Grocery  cabinets. 
139,493,  Jno.   P.  Bryne,   Bells'  Corners,  Ont.— Suiky  attach- 
ments for  walking  plows  or  the  like. 

139.495,  Jno.  H.  Carroll,  Montreal,  Que. — Neckties. 

139.496,  Jas.  C.  Carruthers,  Prescott,  Ont. — Safety  collars  for 
emery  wheels. 

139,609,  Jas.  C.  Daoust,  Toronto,  Ont. — Clothes  line  reels. 
139,'513,  Wm.  A.  Evans,  Sudbury,  Ont. — Cottage  construction. 
139,519,  M.  Gibson,  Davisville,  Ont. — Automatic  fire  alarms. 
139,523,  Wm.  H.  Ginder,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Lamps. 
139,532,  Wm.  Kempthorne,  Toronto,  Ont. — Trusses. 
139,534,  B.  Legault,  Montreal,  Que. — Gear  cutting  devices. 
139,540,  Jas.  McCluskey,  North  Bay,  Ont. — Relief  valves  for" 
locomotives. 

139,543,  O.  B.  Meunier,  Maisonneuve,  Que. — Tiroires  et  recep- 
tacles. 

139,554,  A.  C.  Ross,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Shirt  containers. 
139,560,  E.   Seihert,  Didsbury,  Alta.— Transmission  mechan- 
isms. 

139,567,  Jno.  Thos.  Tebbutt,  Three  Rivers,  Que.— Sole  fin- 
ishers. 

139,573,  Chas.  Warwick,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Circular  knives  for 
single  cutting. 
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THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
President 

ALEXANDER  LAIRD,  General  Manager 
JOHN  AIRD,  Assistant  General  Manager 

Capital        -  -  $11,000,000 

Rest  -  -  $9,000,000 

FOREIGN  BUSINESS 

This  Bank  offers  unsurpassed  facilities  to 
those  doing  business  with  foreign  countries. 
It  is  specially  equipped  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Sterling  and  other  Foreign  Ex- 
change Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers  and  for  the 
financing  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchan- 
dise. 

Commercial  credits.  Foreign  Drafts,  Money 
Orders,  Travellers'  Cheques  and  Letters  of 
Credit  issued,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Collections  effected  promptly  at  reasonable 
rates. 


Practical  The  NcW 

Skylight 

Acheson 
Barn  Roof  Lights 

attached  like  an  ordinary  sheet  of  corrugated  iron 
— no  soldering  nor  flashing.  Moveable  or  station- 
ary sash,  plain  or  wired  glass.  Made  for  corrugated 
iron  or  any  other  form  of  roofing. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Big  Business  Houses 

find  the  ample  resources,  splendid 
facilities  and  progressive  business 
methods  of  The  Traders  Bank  of 
Canada  the  basis  of  a  most  satisfactory 
banking  service.  We  welcome  op- 
portunities to  demonstrate  this  ser- 
vice to  the  largest  firms  and  corpor- 
ations. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,850,000 


Total  Assets 
$52,000,000 


The  Traders  Bank 


OF  CANADA 


Head  Office 


Toronto 


THE 


New  Zealand  Shipping 

Company,  L  imited 

CANADA 
:  TO  : 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 


Regular  monthly  sailingfs  from  Montreal  in 
summer  and  from  St.  John  in  winter.  Calling: 
at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  (Australia),  Auck= 
land,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin  (New 
Zealand).    Sailings  15th  of  each  month. 

Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  all  points  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  other 
islands  of  Oceania. 

Marine  Insurance  effected  at  rates  equal  to 
those  given  from  New  York. 

First  class  passenger  accommodation. 


For  rates  and  other  information  apply  to 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co. 


LIMITED 


213  Board  of  Trade  Building  =  Montreal 
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THE  PRESS 

That  Gives  Satisfaction 


Ask  any  of  ihe 
users  of  our 
presses  ;  you  will 
find  their,  all  over 

Canada. 

They  will  all  give 
you  the  same  ans- 
wer —  P  e  r  r  i  n  '  s 
Presses  have  al- 
ways given  the 
best  satisfaction. 

Presses  of  all 
kinds. 

Hydraulic  and 
Filter  our 
specialty. 

Write  Jor 
(Quotations 

Made  in  Canada 


WM.  R.  PERRIK  &  COMPANY 

530  KING  STREET  EAST      :  :  TORONTO 


M.  BEATTY &  SONS 


WELLAND,  ONT. 


LIMITED 


r 


Manufacturer  of 

DREDGES,  DITCHERS,  DERRICKS 

Steam  Shovels  Clam  Buckets, 
Coal  and  Concrete  Tubs,  Steel  Skips, 

Mire  HoistSi  Hoisting  Engines  Steel  Dump 
and  Deck  Scowi,  Submarine  Rock  Drilling  Machinery 
and  other  Contractors  Machinery 


Agknth : 

B.  Leonard  &  Sons,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Calgary,  Alta. 
H.  E.  Plant,  Montreal,  Que.,  H.  W.  Petrie,  L  mited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dominion  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
R.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


276.  Barrel  Machinery. — An  Australia  lumber  company  ask 

for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  making 
barrels. 

277.  Bauinc  du  Canada. — A  Frencli  firm  ask  for  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  baume  du  Canada. 

278.  Beans. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  producers  of 

beans. 

279.  Corundum. — A  firm  in  Frankfort-on-Main  reports  a  large 

market  in  Germany  for  Canadian  corundum. 

280.  Corundum. — A  German  firm  ask  for  corundum. 

281.  Dried  Codtisli. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wants  to  hear  of  Cana- 

dian producers  of  dried  codfish. 

282.  Greases. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wants  to  hear  of  Canadian 

producers  of  greases. 

283.  Hay. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  producers  of  hay. 

284.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  pro- 

ducers of  hides  and  skins. 

285.  Ho^  Grease. — An  English  firm  ask  for  Canadian  manu- 

facturers of  hog  grease. 

286.  Hoofs  and  Horns. — A  Scotch  firm  want  to  buy  a  quantity 

of  hoofs  and  horns. 

287.  Lard. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  producers  of 

lard. 

288.  Maize. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  producers  of 

maize. 

289.  Pacliing-house  Products. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wants  to  hear 

of  Canadian  producers  of  packing-house  products. 

290.  Peas. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  producers  of 

peas. 

291.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Genoa  want  to  hear  of  Cana- 

dian producers  of  provisions. 

292.  Rolled  Oats. —  A  well-known  Amsterdam  firm  of  importers 

wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  rolled 
oats. 

293.  Rope. — A  firm  in  South  America  desire  to  be  placed  in 

communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rope 
and  cordage. 

294.  Rubber. — A  Scotch  firm  of  rubber  tire  manufacturers 

enquire  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
rubber. 

295.  Soapfats. — A  firm  in  Genoa  want  to  hear  of  Canadian 

producers  of  soapfats. 
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SIMPLICITY  -  -  RELIABILITY  -  -  ECONOMY 


CANADA  GAS  PRODUCERS 

^  PREMIER  GAS  ENGINES 

FORM  A  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND 
SATISFACTORY  POWER  PLANT 

/^UR  new  Canada  Gas  Producer  is  made  to  be  used 
with  such  fuel  as  is  easily  obtainable  in  the  Canadian 
Market,  and  combined  with  a  Premier  Gas  Engine  will 
develop  power  with  the  least  care  and  expense. 

CANADA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA,  COBALT,  WINNIPEG 

CALGARY,  NELSON,  VANCOUVER,  PRINCE  RUPERT. 
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Jones  &  Moore  Electric  Co. 

LIMITED 

294  -  300  Adelaide  St.  V/est   -  Toronto 


Manufacturers  of  Dynamos  and  Motors 

Over.'t.dOO  nai'lilnes  now  In  •^urt-essl'iil  <k|MT;ili<>ii. 
Esllnialrst  KiirnlHhed  on  <'oni|»l«-tr  Iiislallallons. 
Repair*  I'l-omptly  l*<-rroniie<l 


OXYGEN 

Of  guaranteed  purity  by  the 
Claude's  Process.  The  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  plant  now 
in  operation  on  this  continent. 

OXYACETYLENE 

AND  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING 
PLANTS 

For  welding  steel,  cast  iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  aluminum.  For  cutting  steel  and 
wrought  iron. 

SAMPLE  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
UNDERTAKEN 

R.  J.  LEVY 

MANUFACTURER  OF  OXYOEN 

1  Err\est  Street 
MAISONNEUVE     -  MONTREAL 

Telephone  La  Salle  613 
Toronto  BrarxcK:  335  Qtieen  St.  W. 


296.  Tallow. — A  firm  in  Genoa  want  to  hear  of  Canadian 

producers  of  tallow. 

297.  Tallow. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  producers  of 

tallow. 

298.  Tanning  Material. — A  London  firm  ask  for  Canadian  pro- 

ducers of  tanning  material. 

299.  Theatre  Seats. — A  Melbourne  firm  ask  for  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  theatre  seats. 

300.  Tobacco. — A  gentleman  who  is  in  touch  with  the  Gov- 

ernment Department  desires  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations  on  high  class  Canadian  tobacco. 

301.  Wall  Paper. — A  South  American  firm  wished  to  be  placed 

in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper. 

302.  White  Oak  Staves. — A  firm  in  New  South  Wales  has  a 

market  for  white  oak  staves. 

AGENCIES. 

1.  A  Newfoundland  commission    agent    enquires  for  ex- 

porters Canadian  cheese. 

2.  A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  Canadian 

manufacturer  of  high-class  chocolate  creams. 

3.  A  London  man  stated  to  be  in  touch  with  the  leading 

fish  buyers  in  Spain,  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  seeks  to  get  into  communication  with  British 
Columbia  canners  open  to  do  business  in  those  markets. 

4.  A  Cuban   broker  would  like    to    represent  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  automobiles. 

5.  An  English  traveller  wishes  to  act  as  agent  for  some 

Canadian  firms. 

6.  An  English  traveller  wishes  to  act  as  agent  for  some 

first-class  Canadian  flour  mills. 

7.  A  young  traveller  who  says  he  has  a  good  connection  in 

Montreal  wishes  to  act  as  agent  for  manufacturers  of 
sheet  metal  building  material,  canned  goods,  caskets, 
furniture,  lumber,  cigars,  condensed  milk,  refrigerators, 
roofing  and  whiskey. 


Moose  Jaw  City  Council  has  passed  a  resolution  to  assist 
the  Moose  Jaw  Pressed  Brick  Company  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  with  security  for  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars. 


THE  STEIKE  SITUATIO^f. 

There  were  three  more  strikes  in  existence,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor's  monthly  record,  in  Canada  during' 
March  than  in  February,  and  three  more  than  in  March,  1911. 
About  14  firms  and  2,000  employees  were  involved.  The  loss 
in  working  days  was  estimated  at  44,800  compared  with  10,080 
in  February,  and  33,600  in  March,  1911.  The  only  strike 
involving  more  than  200  employees  was  one  of  Tailors  at 
Toronto. 
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POND  CONTINUOUS  SASH 

(Patented) 

FOR  SAW-TOOTHS  AND  MONITORS 

Made  in  20  loot  lenfjths.  The  end  of  each  line  of  hiujjed  Sash  hips  over  a  stationary  panel,  making  the  whole  line 
weatherproof  and  watertight  at  every  point  in  any  position.  The  Pond  Operating  Device  with  spiral  and  counter- 
weight makes  operation  easy.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  or  seud  for  us.  Let  us  demonsti'ate  to  you  that  Pond 
Operating  Device  will  easily  operate  600  lineal  feet  of  Sash. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  CANADA  BY 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  Limited 

Factories:  TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

REPRESENTATIVES  : 

General  Contractors'  Supply  Co.,  Ltd..  Halifax.  C.  H.  Webster.  Calgary.  Walker  &  Barnes.  Edmonton. 

Stinson-Reeb  Builders' Supply  Co..  Ltd  .  Montreal.  Canadian  Agency  &  Supply  Co..  Evans.  Coleman  &  Evans.  Vancouver 

C.  H.  Abbott  Agency  &  Supply  Co..  Regina.  Ltd..  Ottawa.  and  Victoria. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA. 

CANADIAN  HART  WHEELS 

CUT  FASTER 
LAST  LONGER 

Tlnan  any  other  wheels  on  the  marKet 

Tell  us  the  service  you  want  per- 
formed and  we  will  supply  you 
with  an  abraser  that  will  save  you 
time,  money  and  worry. 

Send  for  one  of  cor  catalogues  and  tell  us  your 
troubles.  We  do  the  rest. 


CANADIAN    HART   WHEELS,  LIMITED 

450  BARTON  ST.  EAST., 

Hamilton,      :      :  Ontario 


A  "HILL"  Switchboard 


Reduces  Fire  Hazard  and  Increases  Personal  Safety  of 
Operatives.    No  Other  Just  as  Good. 
Send  Inquiries  Direct  to 

THE  HILL  ELECTRIC  SWITCH  &  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

66  McGill  Street  MONTREAL 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


The  Blythe  Flax  Mill  Co.  will  build  a  mill  at  Blythe,  Ont. 

Dr.  Blow  is  erecting  an  office  building  costing  $100,000  in 
Calgary. 

The  Battle  Creek  Breakfast  Food  Co.  will  erect  a  factory 
in  London,  Ont. 

W.  Clark,  Newcastle,  Ont.,  will  build  an  evaporator  in 
Thamesford,  Ont. 

The  St.  Mary's  Machine  Co.,  of  Ohio,  will  establish  a  plant 
costing  $100,000  in  Chatham,  Ont. 

The  Laurentia  Milk  Co.,  Toronto,  contemplate  building  a 
dairy  plant  in  Saskatoon. 

D.  S.  Perrin  &  Co.  are  planning  to  erect  a  biscuit  factory, 
costing  $2,50,000,  in  London,  Ont. 

Wra.  Preston  will  establish  a  factory  in  Gait,  Ont.,  to 
manufacture  lathes,  planers  and  tools. 

The  Union  Furnace  Co.  will  establish  a  smelter  plant,  cost- 
ing $1,000,000,  in  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

Hon.  .1.  A.  Lougheed  is  planning  to  remodel  the  corner  of 
21st  Street  and  8th  Avenue,  Calgary,    Cost,  $400,000. 

J.  C.  McGreevy  Syndicate  plan  to  erect  an  arcade  for 
departmental  stores,  costing  $3,000,000,  in  Montreal. 

The  Alliance  Investment  Co.,  1st  Street  "West,  Calgary,  are 
planning  to  erect  a  six-story  warehouse. 

The  Canada  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Limited,  will  erect 
a  $60,000  factory  on  Montmorency  St.,  near  the  Lachine  Canal, 
Montreal. 

McColl  Bros.  &  Company,  of  Toronto,  will  build  a  $14,000 
factory  and  warehouse  on  Notre  Dame  St.,  near  Frontenac, 
Montreal. 

The  American  Locomotive  Company,  of  New  York,  are  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a  construction  plant  costing  $200,000 
in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

C.  J.  Furber  Co.  will  establish  a  factory  in  Guelph,  Ont, 
to  manufacture  metal  weather  stripping  screens  and  ventilat- 
ing appliances. 

The  Dominion  Mahogany  &  Veneer  Co.,  Limited,  a  new 
firm  capitalized  at  $500,000,  are  preparing  plans  for  the 
building  of  a  plant  at  Lachine,  Que. 

The  Dominion  Linseed  Oil  Company,  Limited,  have  taken 
out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  three-storey  mill  on  Mill 
St.,  Montreal,  adjacent  to  their  present  plant. 

Mayor  Anderson  is  trying  to  bring  a  big  Canadian  branch 
of  an  Ohio  firm  to  Chatham,  Ont.,  and  the  ratepayers  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  the  by-law  shortly.  A  $75,000  plant  will  be 
equipped  if  it  carries. 
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Offers  to  MANUFACTURERS 
CAPITALISTS,  FINANCIERS 

A COMBINATION  of  Greater  Economic  and  Advantageous  Facil- 
ities for  the  Location  of  Industries  than  Any  Other  Place  in 
Canada. 


OTTAWA  industries  employ  16,500  people:  enjoy  the  CHEAPEST  POWER  in  Canada;  most 
economic  and  convenient  supply  of  RAW  MATERIALS  for  many  lines  of  manufacture  ;  Efficient  and 
Contented  CHEAP  LABOR,  especially  female  help  ;  RAIL  AND  WATER  TRANSPORTATION  ; 
ADVANTAGEOUS  FREIGHT  RATES  in  some  cases;  SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  HAUL  to 
the  markets  of  the  great  west  and  have  a  market  of  more  than  FOUR  MILLION  people  within  300 
miles.  Ask  for  Rlustrated  Booklets,  Maps  and  Full  Information  which  tvill  he  furnished 
promptly  and  with  pleasure,  by 

HERBERT  W.  BAKER,  Commissioner,  Publicity  and  Industrial  Bureau, 

Dept.  M2.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
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BRASS 


AND 


BRONZE 


CASTINGS 


LUMEN 

BEARING  CO. 


TORONTO 


BUFFALO 


The  Standard  Life  Building,  Montreal,  is  being  remodelled. 


The  Kerr  Engine  Co.  will  erect  a  foundry  in  Walkerville, 


Ont. 


The  Copp  Stove  Works  are  enlarging  their  plant  at  Fort 
William. 

The  Hunt  Milling  Company  are  remodelling  their  plant  at 
London,  Ont. 

The  Maclntyre  Mining  Co.,  Porcupine,  Ont.,  are  enlarging 
their  stamp  mill. 

The  Appleton  Wire  Co.,  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  are  building 
a  new  factory  in  Ottawa. 

The  Sterling  Bank  is  erecting  an  office  building  in  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 

An  office  building  costing  $150,000  is  being  erected  for 
A.  Helgeral  in  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

The  Fisher  Body  Co.,  Detroit,  intend  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Walkerville,  Ont. 

The  Welland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Co.  intend  to  enlarge 
their  plant  at  Welland,  Ont. 

The  National  Body  Co.  will  establish  a  factory,  costing 
$35,000,  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

Co-operative  Companies,  Ltd.,  plan  to  erect  a  $25,000 
warehouse  at  Berwick,  N.S. 


Northern  Aluminum  Co. 

LIMITED 

1503-4  Traders  Bank  Building    ::    Toronto,  Ont. 


4^ 


Sheet,  Ingot,  Rod,  Wire, 
Tubing,  Rivets,  Extru- 
ded Shapes,  Bronze 
Powder  and  Fabric- 
ated articles. 


We  solicit 
your  inquiries  and 
will  be  glad  to  serve 
you.  Our  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  metal  will 
be  of  value  to  you. 


4^ 


Write  Us 

NORTHERN  ALUMINUM  CO.,  LIMITED 


The  Revelstoke  Lumber  Company  are  building  a  lumber 
shed  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Wentworth  Orchard  Company  are  building  an  evapor- 
a1ing  plant  in  Dundas,  Ont. 

The  Winnipeg  Bible  Society  are  building  a  $60,000  office 
building  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  intend  to  remodel  a 
building  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  for  a  branch  bank. 

The  city  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  is  considering  the  erection 
of  an  abattoir  costing  $100,000. 

The  Columbus  Rubber  Co.,  Montreal,  has  absorbed  the 
Corona  Rubber  Co.  and  will  huld  a  larger  factory. 

The  Dunford  Elk  Shoe  Co.,  Stratford,  Ont.,  have  pur- 
chased the  Standard  Clothing  Co.,  and  will  enlarge  the  plant. 

The  Saddlery  and  Steel  Goods  Co.  are  considering  the 
erection  of  a  new  factory  in  Walkerton,  Ont. 

T.  Dexter  &  Son  are  considering  enlarging  their  flour  mill 
in  London,  Ont.,  at  an  expenditure  of  $40,000. 

James  Playfair,  Midland,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a 
concrete  and  steel  elevator  in  Owen  Sound.    Cost,  $100,000. 

The  A.  B.  Ormsby  Co.  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
corrugated  iron  storage  shed  in  the  rear  of  their  building  on 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Winnipeg. 
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TO   THE  MANUFACTURER 


Western  Canada  is  a  big  field, 
filled  with  a  prosperous  people. 
The  remarkable  development 
taking  place  is  creating  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  home 
industries.  WINNIPEG,  the 
natural     supply     centre,  wants 


these  manufacturers,  and  offers 
greater  combined  advantages  in 
cheap  power,  light,  sites,  low 
taxation,  labour  conditions,  rail- 
way facilities,  banking,  &c.,  than 
any  other  city  in  Canada. 


THE  STORY  OF  WINNIPEG  IN  FIGURES 


POPULATION  OF  WINNIPEG 


1902 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1910 
1911 


1900 
1902 
190S 
1906 
1909 
1911 


48.411 
67.262 
101.057 
128.000 
151.450 
172.000 


1902 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1910 
1911 


BUSINESS  GROWTH 

Winnipee  Bank  Clearings. 

 $188,370,033 

  294  601.437 

  504.585.914 

 614.111.801 

  953.415.281 

  1.172.762.142 


TOTAL  ASSESSMENT 
Winnipeg  Realty  Values. 


$25,077,400 
28.615.810 
62.727.680 
80.511.727 
131.402.800 
172.677.250 


BUILDING  GROWTH 

Winnipeg  Building  Permits. 

1903-4-5    $26,264,500 

1906-7-8    24.444.300 

1909    9.226.325 

1910   15.116.450 

1911    17.550.000 


INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 

Increase  in  Winnipeg  Factory  Output. 

1900   $8,606,248 

1905    18.983.248 

1910    36.000.000 

260  Factories. 

15.000  hands  employed. 

$40,000,000  invested. 

PROGRESS  IN  SCHOOLS 
No.  of 
Teachers. 
1871        ....  1 
1886       -      -       -      -  49 
1900        -       -       -       -  119 
1905        -       -       -       -  192 

1910  -       -       -       -  340 

1911  -       -       -       -  375 


1911  Tax  Rate.  13\  mills 

Special  Reports  prepared  and  mailed  free  of  charge  on  the  manufacturing  possibilities  of  any  line  of  industry,  by  addressing 


Attend- 
ance. 
35 
2.831 
7.500 
11.675 
17.738 
21.210 


CHAS.  F.  ROLAND,  Commissioner,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  WINNIPEG 


BE  GUARDED 


A  GAINST  loss  and  delay  by  reason  of  wasted  steam,  shut 
downs  for  repairs,  etc.,  by  using  packing  of  known 
reliability.  Deception  in  the  manufacture  of  packings  is 
easily  accomplished,  and  your  only  protection  is  to  place 
your  confidence  in  the  packing  that  for  many  years  has  been 
accepted  as  standard  the  world  over.  Cheap  packing  always 
means  inferior  material  and  poor  workmanship  in  its  con- 
struction. GARLOCK  PACKING  is  not  "  cheap  "  but  always 
proves  economical  to  its  users.  We  stand  ever  ready  to 
back  up  our  claims  of  superior  merit.    ::       ::       ::       ::  :: 

HAVE  YOU  A  1912  GARLOCK  CATALOGUE? 
 It  will  prove  interesting — send  for  one  to-day.  


THE  GARLOCK  PACKING  COMPANY 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

MONTREAL  -:-  TORONTO  -:-  WINNIPEG  -:-  VANCOUVER 
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Mmtrtul       :      :       :      :  ICttttitell 


Q^PECIALTY  News- 
paper  in  sheets,  Dry 
Building    Paper    of  all 
kinds  :::::::: 

TTTE   make   the  cele. 

■  *  brated  Hawkesbury 
Spruce  Impervious 
Sheathing  :::::: 
High  grade  Sulphite,  Fibre 
and  Ground  Wood  Pulp. 


Mayor  Whitney  will  erect  a  business  block  in  Bassano, 
Alta. 


Tenders  will  be  called  for  Bank  of  Toronto  offices  in  Gait, 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


Roliand's  Papers 


"C^OR  Business  Stationery, 
for  Loose  Leaf  Sheets 
and  all  kinds  of  Printed  or 
Lithographed  forms,  include 
many  textures  at  a  wide  price 
range.  There  is  a  Paper 
for  every  need  and  fancy- 
Ask  your  Printer  to  show 
you  our  sample  books 
or    write   to    us  for  them- 

ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH  ALL  LINES 


The  Holland  Paper  Company 

LIMITED 

HIGH-GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


General  Offices  : 
MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Mills  at 
ST.  JEROME,  P,Q, 


Ont. 


Chas.  Smith  intends  to  erect  a  business  block  in  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Messrs.  R,  Storey  and  J,  Mart  will  erect  a  vest  factory  in 
Dundas,  Ont. 

W.  B.  Proctor  &  Co.  are  erecting  a  business  block  in  Wey- 
burn,  Sask. 

Revilloii  Bros,  will  erect  a  warehouse,  costing  $300,000,  in 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Jacobs  Asbestos  Company  will  build  a  new  mill  at 
Thetford  Mines. 

The  Hamilton  Dairy  Company  are  building  a  dairy,  cost- 
ing $7,000,  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Bank  of  Toronto  is  building  a  branch  at  the  corner 
of  Maine  and  Water  Streets. 

The  Dominion  Government  will  erect  a  new  examining 
warehouse,  costing  $600,000,  in  Toronto. 

The  J.  M.  Lowes  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  building  a  warehouse  at 
90  Sherbourne  Street,  Toronto. 

C.  R.  Cuthbertson  will  erect  offices  costing  $15,000  at  282 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

Marion  Bros,  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  an  hotel 
to  cost  $40,000  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

A  site  has  been  secured  for  warehouse  for  Regina  Trad- 
ing Company,  in  Regina,  Sask. 

E.  Clendennan,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  planing  mill  there. 

The  Clary  Manufacturing  Company  are  building  a  $10,000 
addition  to  their  plant  in  London,  Ont. 

Might  Directories,  Ltd.,  are  making  an  addition  to  their 
office  building,  74  Church  Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Chuttick  has  applied  for  a  permit  to  erect  a 
store  and  apartments,  costing  $12,000,  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Smith  Manufacturing  Company  will  erect  a  factory 
costing  $25,000  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Princess  Streets, 
Toronto. 

Parr,  McKenzie  &  Day,  570  Granville  Street,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  nine-story  steel,  frame,  brick 
and  terra  cotta  office  building,  to  be  erected  in  the  Zoo  block 
on  Granville  Street. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  will  start  work  shortly  on  the 
construction  of  an  eight-story  departmental  store  in  Cal- 
gary, Alta.  Fireproof  construction,  concrete  foundation, 
steam  heating,  electric  boilers,  engines,  dynamos,  switch- 
board, storage  batteries,  vacuum  cleaners,  pneumatic  tubes, 
sprinklers. 
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General  view  of  Thj  C  anadian  Steel  Foundries,  Limited,  Longiie  Pointe  I'lant,  near  Montreal,  now 

ncarin<j  completion  under  the  supervision  of 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Architects 


PLANS,  Specifications,  Estimates,  Reports,  Surveys  and  Surpervision  of 
Construction,  in  connection  with  all  classes  of  Factories,  Mills,  Ware- 
houses, Foundries,  Steam  and  Hydro-Electric  Power  Plants. 

We  are  prepared  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  clients  an  Engineering  and 
Architectural  organization  founded  on  20  years  of  experience  as  Industrial 
Specialists,  during  which  time  we  have  given  intimate  and  careful  attention  to 
every  detail,  from  the  preliminary  study  sketches,  to  the  completion 
of  the  last  item  of    equipment,    of   a   large   variety  of  industrial  works. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

419  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  -.■  -.■  ■.■  509  Continental  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  INCLUDES 


Bakeries 

Newspaper  Printing  Buildinjjs 

Bolt,  Nut  Factories 

Oilcloth 

Paint 

Paper  Box 

Rubber  Goods  Factories 
Shoe  Goods  " 
Shirt  Factories 
Varnish  " 
Brass  Foundries 
Cist  Iron  " 
Iron  " 

Steel  "     (acid  and  basic). 

Sprinkler  Equipments 
Enamelware  Manufacturin<r 


Sheet  Metal  Stamped  Ware  Manu- 
facturing 
Asbestos  Fibrizing  Mills 
CoUon  Mills 

Concentrators,  Stamp  Mills 

Jute  Mills 

Knitting  Mills 

Paper  " 

Pulp 

Rolling  " 
Saw  " 
Tube  " 
Woolen  " 
Machine  Shops 
Railway  Car  Shops 
Track  and  Boiler  Shops 
Cotton  Print  Works 


Dye  Works 
Linoleum  Works 
Valve  Works 
Water  Works 

Rubber  Reclaiming  Works 
Textile  Works 
Scale  Works 
Textile  Works 

Hydraulic  Steam  and  Electric  Power 
Developments,  Power  Transmis- 
sion, Pumping  Stations. 

Electric  Motor  Ecjuipments  for  Com- 
plete  Manufacturing  Establish- 
ments. 

Wharfs 

Piers 

Dums 


Power  Houses 
Retaining  Walls 
Railway  Sidings 
Conveyors 
Warehouses 
Filter  Plants 
Sewers 
Laundries 

Workmen's  Cottages  for  Industrial 
Plants 

Heavy  Warohou^e  Construction 
Reinforced  Concrete  Construct  on 
Mill  Construction 

Steel  Frame  and  Terra  Cotta  Struc- 
tures 
Residences 
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Malleable  Iron 

Castings 

High  Tensile  Strength 


Gait  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

LIMITED 
GALT,  ONTARIC 


Composition 
Disc 
Globe  and  Angle 
Valves 

are    made  from 
stock  that  stands 
up  on  a  test,  and  the  workmanship  is 
unexcelled. 

Insist  on  getting  the  valve  with  our 
name  upon  it. 


The  Kerr  Engine  Company,  Ltd. 

Walkerville,  Ontario 


J.  H.  Fielding  &  Son  plan  to  rebuild  store  and  office  on 
Berford  Street,  Wiarton,  Ont. 

H.  Geaser,  515  Mclntyre  Block,  Winnipeg,  is  planning  to 
erect  an  office  block  at  Weyburn,  Sask. 

Tenders  are  called  for  printing  offices  for  Farmers'  Advo- 
cate Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  Moose  Jaw  Dairy  Company  are  planning  to  erect  a 
new  dairy  plant  this  year  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Work  will  start  after  May  1st  on  a  new  eight-story  office 
building,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 

The  new  general  office  building  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  at  Sydney,  N.S.,  is  now  completed. 

The  Union  Jack  Canning  Co.  have  applied  for  a  permit  to 
erect  an  addition  to  their  canning  factory  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake. 

The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal,  are  planning 
the  remodelling  of  premises  at  672  Centre  Street,  for  banking 
purposes. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  stores  and  offices,  on  2nd 
Avenue,  for  G.  F.  Watson,  jeweller,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  in  Bas- 
sano,  Alta. 

The  Canadian  Town  and  City  Property  Company,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  plan  to  erect  a  two-story  business  block  in  Wey- 
burn, Sask. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  are  planning  to  build  shortly  a 
branch  on  the  corner  of  Notre  Dame  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  Maisonneuve,  Que. 

Work  will  start  in  April  on  stores  and  offices  to  cost 
$6,500,  Ward  and  Victoria  Streets,  Nelson,  B.C.,  for  J.  E. 
Annabelle,  Nelson. 

The  council  of  Walkerville,  Ont.,  will  submit  a  by-law  to 
the  ratepayers  shortly  in  regard  to  loaning  the  Canada 
Saddlers  Hardware  &  Steel  Goods  Co.  a  free  site  and  tax 
exemption  on  condition  that  a  new  factory  be  built. 

P.  Papliger  &  Steinberg,  697  St.  Urbain  Street,  Montreal, 
are  having  plans  prepared  by  Architect  Robert  Findlay,  10 
Phillips  PI.,  Montreal,  for  a  store  to  cost  $15,000,  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Prince  Arthur  and  St.  Dominique  Streets, 
Montreal. 

The  Otterville  Manufacturning  Co.  have  just  completed  a 
brick  addition  to  their  factory  at  Otterviile,  Ont,  also  add- 
ing new  power,  which  will  double  the  size  of  their  factory 
and  output. 

Construction  of  a  smelter  with  a  treatment  capacity  of 
2,000  tons  daily  at  Granby  Bay,  Portland  Canal  district,  for 
the  Granby  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  will  be  started  this 
month. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  by  T.  Pringle 
&  Son,  Limited,  Industrial  Engineers,  Continental  Life  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  for  extensive  additions  to  the  South  Works  of 
the  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Gait. 
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COJniENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
Tlie  Doniiniou  Railway  Commission. 

*«T  TNITED  it  stands;  divided  it  falls."  This  may  be 
'  taken  as  a  safe  prophecy  regarding  the  future  of 
the  Dominion  Eailway  Commission.  Suggestions  that  one 
Commission  act  for  the  West  and  another  for  the  East  lead 
to  only  one  logical  conclusion — provincial  commissions. 
The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Commission  has  been  its 
swift  and  centralized  efficiency.  It  has  been  the  national 
steam  hammer  pounding  out  justice.  Can  ten  tinkling 
provincial  tack  hammers  take  its  place?  The  Commission 
has  been  the  popular  court  of  the  people,  utilized  gratefully 
by  both  rich  and  poor.  During  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1911,  it  received  4,922  applications  under  the  vari- 


ous sections  of  the  Railway  Act.  Since  February  1st,  1904, 
only  22  appeals  from  its  decisions  have  been  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and,  of  these,  only  5  were  allowed. 
During  the  same  period  only  4  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Governor-in-Council,  one  of  which  was  successful.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Commission  is  overloaded  with  work. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  of  the  United 
States  sends  out  investigators  wlio  prevent  many  cases  from 
coming  to  trial.  A  similar  system  might  reduce  the  labors 
of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission. 

Are  these  following  necessary  constituents  of  the  Com- 
mission :  A  second  Mabee,  centralization,  and  a  corps  of 
special  investigators? 


The  Failure  of  the  Railways. 

THE  history  of  modern  transportation  presents  few 
such  spectacular  failures  as  the  attempts  of  the 
railways  of  Canada  to  carry  the  national  traffic  during  the 
past  year.  The  farmers  of  the  West,  as  they  contemplate 
wastes  of  frozen  wheat,  realize  this  fact.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  the  East,  as  they  supplicate  for  cars  and  deliveries 
of  freight,  realize  it.  The  consumers  of  West  and  East 
realize  and  suffer.  What  is  the  reason  ?  There  is  a  simple 
reason.  The  greatness  of  the  country  has  come  upon  the 
railways  suddenly  and  has  found  them  unprepared.  "  Show 
us  your  facilities  for  handling  traffic,"  is  the  order  that 
has  been  issued  to  them  by  the  Dominion  Railway  Board. 
How  will  the  railways  answer  ?  Will  it  be  discovered  that 
too  many  over-worked  locomotives  have  been  in  the  hospital 
when  they  should  have  been  on  the  road  ?  Have  the  com- 
panies enough  cars,  enough  rails,  enough  men,  enough  of 
anything?  The  exact  degree  of  unpreparedness  will  soon 
be  ascertained.  The  following  is  the  information  which 
must  be  supplied  to  the  Dominion  Railway  Board  by  the 
railways  before  July  5th: 

1.  Number  and  capacity  of  freight  cars  of  the  various 
classes  actually  available  for  use. 

2.  Number  and  capacity  of  freight  cars  of  the  various 
classes  now  out  of  commission,  and  length  of  time  same 
have  been  out  of  service. 

3.  Number  and  capacity  of  freight  cars  of  various 
classes  on  order  and  under  construction,  showing  date  of 
expected  delivery  and  place  of  construction. 
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4.  Number  of  locomotives  (passenger,  freight,  and 
switching)  available  for  active  use. 

5.  Number  of  locomotives  (passenger,  freight,  and 
switching)  now  out  of  commission  and  length  of  time  same 
have  been  out  of  service. 

6.  Number  of  locomotives  on  order  and  under  constnic- 
tion,  showing  date  of  expected  delivery  and  place  of  con- 
struction. 

7.  What  new  shops  (car  and  locomotive  shops  and  local 
houses)  or  enlargements  or  improvements  to  existing  shops 
are  intended. 

8.  The  new  works,  enlargements  or  improvements  that 
are  intended  upon  existing  lines  of  increasing  trackage 
facilities  at  stations  and  terminals. 


^  Better  Homes  for  Workmen. 

MANUFACTUEEKS  will  be  interested  in  the  progress 
made  by  several  important  cities  of  Canada  during 
May  towards  the  practical  solution  of  the  housing  problem. 
The  City  Council  of  Toronto  authorized  the  sale  of  a  piece 
of  land  owned  by  the  corporation  to  the  Toronto  Co-part- 
nership Garden  Suburbs,  Limited,  for  the  sum  of  $44,- 
447.50.  About  one  hundred  houses  will  be  erected  on  this 
property  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $2,200  each.  These  houses 
will  he  well  constructed  on  sanitary  lines  and  will  make 
good  homes  for  the  workmen  who  become  partners  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  patron  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario  is  Honor- 
ary President.  Its  affairs  will  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  selected  from  prominent  citizens.  In  Hamilton,  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  problem  reported 
in  favor  of  the  erection  of  workmen's  houses  on  the  co- 
operative plan.  The  citizens  of  Hamilton  are  supporting 
the  movement  to  secure  cheap,  comfortable  and  sanitary 
houses  for  the  working  classes.  The  Board  of  Trade  at 
Amherst,  N.S.,  decided  to  search  for  a  method  to  house 
the  workmen  who  are  coming  to  the  city  from  Great 
Britain.  The  newspapers  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  are  pointing  out 
that  the  present  boom  in  that  city  will  make  the  housing 
problem  acute,  and  are  advising  that  street  car  lines  be 
-connected  with  suburbs  specially  reserved  for  workmen's 
liomes.  High  rents  and  inflated  land  values  are  taking 
too  heavy  toll  from  Canada's  workers.  Manufacturers 
must  help  to  defend  their  employees  from  the  avarice  of 
the  speculator.  Each  industrial  city  must  study  its  own 
conditions  and  apply  a  specific  remedy.  Act  while  the  city 
is  small. 


Tlie  Guide's  Secret. 

IT  is  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  Grain  Oroivers'  Guide, 
"  tlie  only  paper  in  Canada  owned  and  published  by 
the  organized  farmers,"  to  represent  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  as  the  Sphinx  of  High  Protection, 
tip-toeing  about  in  the  political  twilight  with  its  finger 
on  its  lips.  But,  to  misquote  Bret  Harte,  it  would  seem 
that  in  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  the 


Grain  Growers'  Guide  is  peculiar.  The  editor  of  the  Guide 
recently  wrote  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Murray,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  asking  for  a  copy  of  tkife  membership 
list  in  order  that  a  book,  "  Protection  oa^Free  Trade," 
written  hy  Henry  George,  might  be  <^^te:d  to  each 
member.  Mr.  Murray  promptly  sent  the  list  to  the  Guide's 
editor,  which  was  equivalent  to  placing  in  his  hands  the 
mailing  list  of  Industrial  Canada.  Mr.  Murray  then 
asked  the  editor  of  the  Guide  to  send  in  return  the  lists  of 
members  of  the  Manitoba  Graingrowers'  Association,  Sas- 
katchewan Graingrowers'  Association  and  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta's  Association,  or,  if  these  were  not  available,  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  which  is  owned 
and  published  by  these  Associations  as  their  official  organ. 
Had  the  editor  of  the  Guide  complied  with  this  request,  he 
would  simply  have  brought  about  an  exchange  of  mailing 
lists.  The  editor  of  the  Guide,  however,  refused  to  furnish 
the  G'ynt^e's  mailing  list.  Apparently  there  is  more  secrecy 
connected  with  the  Guide  and  its  owners  than  with 
IxBUSTRiAL  Canada  and  its  owners. 


Iliissiaii  Trade. 

THEO.  KRYSHTOFOVICH,  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Russian  Government,  recommends 
that  Canada  send  representatives  immediately  to  Russia  to 
stud}'  the  Russian  market  and  to  improve  trade  relations 
"between  the  two  countries.  He  claims  that  now  is  the 
psychological  moment.  Manufacturers  of  agricultural  im- 
plements have  probably  the  best  opportunity,  as  Russia 
invests  annually  $46,350,000  in  agricultural  machinery. 
Of  this,  $20,600,000  worth  is  imported,  about  $6,849,500 
worth  coming  from  the  United  States.  Canadian  exports 
of  agricultural  machinery  to  Russia  in  1911  amounted  to 
$1,060,496. 


A  Floating  Exposition. 

A FLOATING  exposition  of  over  1,000  individual 
exhibits  is  being  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association  by  the 
United  States  Marine  Exposition  Company,  New  York. 
A  steamer,  named  The  Exposition,  will  leave  New  York 
on  October  1st,  1912,  and  will  visit  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Dutch 
Guiana,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti, 
Trinidad,  French  Guiana,  Santo  Domingo,  British  Hon- 
duras, Panama,  Brazil,  British  Guiana,  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Salva- 
dor, Colom'bia,  Guatemala  and  Straits  of  Magellan.  Prob- 
ably two  weeks  will  be  spent  at  Buenos  Aires,  after  which 
The  Exposition  will  round  the  Horn  and  proceed  north- 
ward along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Show  case  rates  will  range  from  $500  to  $1,200, 
according  to  the  amount  of  space  required.  President 
Taft  has  ordered  the  co-operation  of  all  the  consuls  in 
South  and  Central  American  Ports.  The  total  expense 
of  the  project  is  estimated  at  about  $450,000.    The  Amer- 
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iL-au  Manul'aciurers"  Export  Association  are  apparently  in- 
tending to  follovvjthe  example  of  the  Canadian  Home 
Market  As?ociat.i<iii,  but  with  this  difference:  the  latter 
are  sending  a  " Jtfade  in  Canada"  exhibit  through  their 
own  country  by  ,$ail ;  the  latter  are  sending  a  "  Made  in 
the  United  Sta.^"  exhibit  to  visit  other  countries  by 
water.  Perhaps,  when  Canadian  manufacturers  are  less 
busy  supplying  their  home  market,  they  will  also  send  a 
travelling  island  to  foreign  lands  in  search  of  trade. 


Caunda's  Fire  Waste. 

ATTEXTIOX  is  drawn  to  an  address  delivered  at 
Chicago  by  the  Manager  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, that  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Eeference  is 
made  therein  to  the  record  of  the  first  four  months  of 
1912,  and  the  following  figures  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  four  preceding  years  provides  material  for 


thought : 

Number  of 
Losses  over 

Year.                        $10,000  each.  Aggregate. 

1908                               89  •$.-),54o,;5i)n 

1909                               79  436,90r, 

1910                              63  3,605,250 

1911                               62  4,430,750 

1912                               96  8,109,900 


Japanese  Competition. 

JAPANESE  competition  is  troubling  the  United  States 
in  a  number  of  industries,  according  to  the  Aynerican 
Economist.  It  states  that  a  Japanese  manufacturer  has 
offered  to  sell  in  the  United^ -States,  duty  paid,  artificial 
flies  for  fishing  at  45  cents  a  gross.  A  manufacturer  states 
that  he  cannot  produce  similar  flies  for  less  than  $3  a 
gross.  The  difference  in  prices  can  easily  be  explained. 
In  Japan  artificial  fly  makers  are  paid  15  cents  per  d'&y ; 
in  the  United  States  they  get  $1.50  per  day.  This  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  danger  of  Oriental  labor  to  Amer- 
ican civilization. 


"An  Adjunct." 

TUE  amount  of  Canadian  prodncts  we  would  take  would 
produce  a  current  of  business  between  Western  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  would  make  Canada  an 
adjunct  of  the  United  States.  It  would  transfer  all  their  im- 
portant business  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  their  bank 
credits  and  everything  else,  and  it  would  increase  greatly  the 
demand  of  Canada  for  our  mauufactures.—  Extract  from  the 
campaign  speech  of  President  Taft  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  at 
Boston. 

This,  then,  was  the  Taft  conception  of  Reciprocity. 
This  inspired  the  visits  of  "  tariff  experts  "  to  Ottawa  ;  sent 
Dr.  Macdonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  flying  from 
Washington  to  Ottawa  as  Cupid's  messenger,  bearing  the 
billet-doux  of  Taft;  decoyed  the  Governor-General  to  a 
political  dinner  at  Albany ;  and  established  a  bureau  of 
the  Xew  York  Herald  at  Ottawa,  whence  it  was  withdrawn 
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after  the  elections  with  all  the  tragic  abandon  of  the  Roman 
legions  leaving  ancient  Britain.  Canada  was  to  be  the 
"  adjunct,"  the  patient  camel's  hump  on  the  back  of  Uncle 
Sam's  prosperity.  Our  cities  were  to  be  depopulated  and 
their  industries  transferred  across  the  border.  Our  coun- 
try, apparently,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  raw 
material;  our  population  was  to  consist  of  rugged  servi- 
tors, whose  uncouth  labor  prepared  food  for  the  Yankee 
business  intellect.  Taft's  Reciprocity  was  what  the  China- 
men call  "  a  shovel  gift,"  which  is  best  described  by  the  fol- 
lowing process:  One  man  presents  another  with  a  peanut 
on  a  silver  tray  (small  end  of  the  shovel).  First  man 
returns  and  takes  away  clothing,  purse,  house,  lands  and 
wife  of  second  man  (large  end  of  shovel). 


The  Trade  of  the  Nations. 

THE  foreign  trade  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  is  presented  in  Part.  VII.,  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Report,  which  has  just  been  issued,  as  follows: 

Country.          Imports.  Exports.  Year  ending. 

Great  Britain  .  .$3,300,850,850  $2,094,539,224  Dec.  31,  '10 

Germany    2,126,315,800  1,778,978,600  Dec.  31,  '10 

United  States  .  .  1,444,411,581  1,916,814,022  June  30,  '11 

France    1,384,446,900  1,203,123,400  Dec.  31,  '10 

Netherlands   . . .  1,299,940,968  1,053,575,268  Dec.  31,  '10 

Canada                   451,745,108  274,316,553  Mar.  31,  '11 

The  trade  of  Canada  with  these  countries  for  the  same 
time  was  as  follows: 

Couutry.  Imports  from.  Exports  to. 

Great  Britain   $109,934,665  $132,156,924 

Germany    10,047,340  2,028,649 

United  States   274,844,858  104,115,823 

France    11,563,677  '  2,535,304 

Netherlands    1,820,578  1,008,049 


To  Shippers. 

THE  attention  of  members  of  the  Association  is 
directed  to  a  circular,  appearing  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  which  was  issued  on  May  3rd  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  regard  to  insurance  on  lake  and  rail 
shipments.  With  the  exception  of  clause  4  this  is  a  re- 
issue of  former  instructions.  This  clause  is  intended  for 
the  protection  of  shippers  against  delay  and  loss.  Ship- 
ments have  frequently  been  tendered  without  any  routing 
instructions.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  them  until  they  are  received. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

WHAT  effect  will  the  Titanic  disaster  have  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway,  now  under  construction  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  from  The  Pas  to  either  Port 
Xelson  or  Fort  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay?  If  a  stray 
iceberg  can  sink  "  the  unsinkable,"  some  hundreds  of  miles 
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soutli  of  Newfoundland,  what  will  fields  of  ice  do  to  the 
freighters  which  seek  to  pass  between  the  iron  coast  of 
Labrador  and  the  frigid  cliffs  of  Greenland?  Professor 
H.  T.  Barnes,  of  the  McGill  University,  claims  to  have 
invented  an  instrument,  the  microthermometer,  which  will 
detect  the  presence  of  an  iceberg  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
on  the  windward  side  of  a  vessel,  and  at  seven  miles  on 
the  leeward  side.  It  is  probable  that  many  microther- 
mometers  will  be  purchased  for  vessels  plying  on  the  Hud- 
son Bay  route. 


Judge  Mabee. 

THE  death  of  Judge  Mabee,  Chairman  of  the  Domin- 
ion Eailway  Commission,  was  a  national  calamity. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  people  because  he  strove  to 
help  them ;  he  was  the  friend  of  the  railroads  because  his 
methods  guaranteed  future  dividends  in  exchange  for 
present  and  efficient  service.  Judge  Mabee's  life  illus- 
trated how  eagerly  the  high  places  summon  the  man  of 
ability.  His  brain  was  ice,  but  his  heart  was  fire.  Car- 
lyle  says  that  the  history  of  a  nation  is  the  biography  of 
its  great  men.  Judge  Mabee  was  making  Canadian  history 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  death. 


Canada  Beats  Cbiua. 

THE  foreign  trade  of  nations  is  seldom  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  Canada,  with  a  small  force 
of  well-paid,  well-fed  and  intelligent  workmen  outstrips 
China  with  her  millions  of  half-starved  toilers.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  from  Part  VII.,  Trade  and  Commerce 
Eeport,  for  the  year  ending  March  31&t,  1911,  prove  this 
statement : 

Country.  Population.        Imports.  Exports. 

Canada   7,204,527    $451,745,108  $274,-316,553 

China    438,214,000      305,556,900  251,349,780 

Apparently,  one  Johnny  Canuck  possesses  as  much  com- 
mercial enterprise  as  sixty  of  the  heathen  Chinee. 


Eiilig'Iiteuiug  tlie  Free  Press. 

THE  Manitoba  Free  Press  attacks  Industrial  Canada 
for  presuming  to  reproduce  the  articles  writte-n  by 
William  Dewart  in  support  of  the  National  Policy.  "  Mr. 
Dewart  has  lived  in  the  United  States  since  1880,"  says  the 
Free  Press,  "  though  there  is  no  explanation  of  why  he  had 
to  fly  from  his  native  land  within  a  year  of  the  adoption  of 
the  fiscal  panacea  which  he  had  successfully  advocated. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  when,  in  his  exile,  '  he  learned 
that  the  policy  of  Protection  had  been  again  adopted  by 
Canadians  his  happiness  was  complete.'  We  regard  that 
sentence  as  a  most  enlightening  revelation  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  Industkial  Canada  places  on  the  vote  of 
last  September.  Plainly  it  regards  it  as  an  instruction  to 
the  Government  to  boost  the  tariff." 

Mr.  Dewart  was  born  in  Ontario  in  1836;  in  1853  he 


began  teaching  school;  in  1859  he  went  into  business  as  a 
general  merchant;  and  in  1880  he  retired  from  active  life 
and  moved  to  Rochester,  N.Y.  If  Mr.  Dewart,  at  the 
age  of  54,  after  a  strenuous  life,  chose  to  retire  to  Roches- 
ter, where  one  of  his  sons  is  living  at  present,  is  it  not  his 
own  private  affair?  Having  labored  successfully  to  put 
his  country  on  the  safe  path  of  Protection  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  stuck  in  the  morass  of  Free  Trade,  had  he  not 
earned  a  holiday?  At  any  rate,  he  departed  as  a  victor, 
not  as  "  an  exile."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Free  Press 
has  been  "enlightened."  Pessimists  have  declared  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enlighten  the  Free  Press.  If  we  have  not 
accomplished  the  impossible,  at  least  we  have  attempted 
the  stupendous.  In  regard  to  the  vote  of  last  September, 
Industrial  Canada  regards  it  "  as  an  instruction  to  the 
Government "  to  continue  the  National  Policy,  which  Wil- 
liam Dewart  helped  to  create  and  which  the  Free  Press 
hopes  to  destroy. 


Taft. 

BIG  BILL  TAFT  has  a  big  brain  as  well  as  a  big  body. 
Diplomacy  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as 
horse-trading.  It  is  a  contest  in  over-reaching.  In  hor.?e- 
trading  the  mind  of  each  party  is  concentrated  upon  the 
task  of  magnifying  the  spavins  on  his  opponent's  beast 
while  carefully  concealing  the  larger  ones  which  adorn 
the  legs  of  his  own.  But  Taft  began  negotiations  for  this 
international  horse  deal  without  a  horse.  He  had  to  con- 
struct a  wooden  one,  destitute  of  both  legs  and  spavins, 
and  barter  it  for  the  Canadian  thoroughbred.  This  was  a 
task  worthy  of  Sam  Slick  himself.  Yet  Taft  persuaded 
625,096  voters  of  this  country  that  he  had  a  better  horse 
than  theirs,  and  only  669,577  voters  disbelieved  him. 


Three  Landmarks. 

HISTORIANS  will  chronicle  three  important  events 
in  the  record  of  Canada's  trade :  first,  the  National 
Policy  of  1878,  which  re-created  our  country;  secondly, 
the  Refusal  of  1911,  when. we  looked  coldly  upon  the  offer 
of  Reciprocity  made  by  the  United  States ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
Warning  of  1912,  when  the  violent  hand  of  the  politician 
ripped  away  the  curtain  which  had  concealed  United  States 
intentions,  ho|)es  and  ambitions  towards  Canada. 


Montreal  and  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 

THE  April  issue  of  Industrial  Canada  contained  an 
editorial  which  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
awarding  contracts  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and  equip- 
ment to  Canadian  firms  as  far  as  possible,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  foreign  firms.  There  would  be  little  need  of  such 
admonitions  if  all  boards  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  directors  adopted 
the  example  of  Montreal.  The  following  statement  is 
taken  from  a  special  report  furnished  by  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Macfarlane,  architects  in  charge  of  the  Montreal  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  buildings:     "Of  the  entire  twenty-six  contracts 
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which  were  let  in  connection  with  the  Central  building, 
only  one  was  awarded  to  an  American  firm."  In  summing 
up,  they  say :  "  Of  the  total  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  (Central)  building,  we  are  able  to  report 
that  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  expended  in  American  material,  and  we  would 
state  further,  of  this  small  percentage  of  the  total  cost, 
the  use  of  American  material  in  each  instance  has  been 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers were  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  character  of 
material  desired." 

According  to  the  architects,  this  excellent  record  is  not 
confined  to  the  Central  building.  They  continue :  With 
reference  to  the  branch  buildings,  both  in  Westmount  and 
the  north  end  of  the  city,  we  would  report  that  the  entire 
thirty-two  contracts  were  awarded  to  Canadian  firms,  and, 
further,  that  the  use  of  American  material  was  of  consider- 
ably less  percentage  than  that  used  in  the  Central  build- 
ing." If  the  directors  of  the  Montreal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can 
maintain  this  record  with  regard  to  equipment,  they  will 
have  afforded  a  striking  demonstration  of  fidelity  to  the 
''Made  in  Canada"  policy. 


?>aiues  of  Agents  Wanted. 

REQUESTS  are  being  constantly  made  in  England 
for  a  list  of  the  United  Kingdom  agents  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  Canadian  trade  officials  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  being  constantly  asked  for  the 
addresses  of  the  agents  of  Canadian  firms.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  these  agents  have  not  been  furnished  in  the 
past,  because  some  manufacturers  did  not  care,  for  business 
reasons,  to  give  the  information.  The  High  Commissioner 
suggests  that,  without  publishing  the  information,  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  export  trade  if  the  Associa- 
tion obtained  from  its  members  full  particulars  regarding 
their  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere,  and 
supply  those  details  to  the  Trade  Commissioners  and  other 
Canadian  Government  officers. 


Delays  to  Freight  in  Transit. 

MEMBEES  of  the  Association  who  have  been  incon- 
venienced by  freight  delays  should  consult  a 
notice  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Walsh,  manager  of  the  Transportation 
Department,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Over 
a  thousand  comjilaints  have  been  received  already. 


Tile  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada. 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  shows  that 
the  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  net  profits 
for  the  year,  after  making  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubt- 
ful debts,  etc.,  amounted  to  $l,00i,.340.  The  directors 
declare  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  and  the  rcs^erve  fund 
stands  at  $6,000,000.  A  number  of  new  branches  have  been 


opened  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  showing  that  the  Bank's 
business  is  spreading  over  a  larger  area  of  territory 
annually.  In  mcA'ing  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  D. 
E.  Wilkie,  General  Manager,  made  a  valuable  and  an  in- 
teresting address  on  financial  and  commercial  conditions. 


Tillage. 

PETTY  thefts  from  cargo  during  shipment  add  to  the 
inconveniences  suffered  by  manufacturers.  A  favor- 
ite practice  is  to  draw  the  nails  out  of  a  case,  slide  the 
inside  board,  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  cut  the 
lining,  extract  the  contents,  put  back  the  board  and  re-in- 
sert the  nails.  Only  the  most  careful  scrutiny  can  i-eveal 
the  fact  that  the  case  has  been  opened.  The  American 
Trading  Company,  of  Xew  York,  suggests  as  a  preventive, 
that,  in  packing  the  cases,  strong  iron  clips  be  driven  into 
the  edge  of  each  board  and  into  the  case  at  the  top,  sides 
and  bottom,  and  a  nail  driven  through  the  same.  This 
precaution  would  be  in  addition  to  the  usual  strapping,  and 
would  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  board. 


**'T^  HESE  books  are  being  printed  in  the  United 
M.  States,"  says  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide.  What 
books?  Why,  some  ivycovered,  prehistoric  Free  Trade 
tracts  which  the  Guide  is  sending  out  broadcast  to  convert 
Canada  to  a  lost  cause.  We  would  suggest  that  their  titles 
be  changed  to  the  following :  "  Bapid  and  Certain  Methods 
to  Make  Canada  an  Adjunct  of  the  United  States."  The 
Guide  and  its  friends  do  not  want  to  .see  anything  printed 
or  made  in  Canada.  Their  policy  is  to  send  the  money 
and  work  across  the  line. 


THE  LATE  J.  P.  MvVBEE 
Chairman  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission 
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EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Proposals  made  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  subordinate  to  the 
Executive  Council.  The  Association  will  entertain  distinguished  British 
visitors.    Parliamentary  Committee  considering  the  Ontario  Assessment  Act. 


Last  month's  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  C. 
M.  A.,  held  May  16th,  was  one  of  the  shortest  on  record.  It 
lasted  just  a  little  less  than  an  hour,  yet  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  was  disposed  of. 

Vice-President  R.  S.  Gourlay  occupied  the  chair,  and  about 
thirty  members  were  in  attendance. 

A  communication  from  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  Mont- 
real, complaining  about  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  was 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  be  dealt  with. 

Secretary's  Keport. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  officials,  the  Secretary  presented 
a  brief  report  regarding  the  proposal  to  amend  the  procedure 
at  Council  meetings  in  such  a  way  as  to  expedite  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

He  stated  first  of  all  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  all 
committees  to  hold  their  meetings  sufficiently  in  advance  o! 
the  Council  meeting  to  make  it  possible  for  printed  copies  of 
their  reports  to  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Council 
before  they  left  their  homes  to  attend  the  meeting.  Some 
committees  could  no  doubt  comply  with  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  but  others,  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  their 
work,  could  not. 

In  any  event,  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  circulating  more 
widely  than  was  absolutely  necessary  reports  containing  in- 
formation of  a  confidential  or  semi-confidential  character. 

The  plan  of  having  the  various  Committee  Chairmen  select 
from  their  reports  the  subjects  upon  which  discussion  would 
be  entertained  also  seemed  impracticable,  as  experience  had 
shown  that  it  was  frequently  the  harmless  looking  item  that 
provoked  the  keenest  controversy.  He  agreed,  however,  that 
the  reports  did  contain  many  items,  inserted  for  the  purposes 
of  information  only,  upon  which  discussion  was  unlikely  to 
take  place,  and  which  was  certain  to  be  futile  even  if  it  did 
materialize. 

He  thought  it  might  help  matters  somewhat  if  members 
were  notified  in  advance  of  the  principal  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  reports  that  ;would  be  presented  for  consideration. 
This  would  be  quite  feasible,  and  might  prove  beneficial  in 
many  ways. 

The  real  solution,  however,  appeared  to  lie  in  amending  the 
by-laws  so  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Committee,  subordinate  to  the  Executive  Council.  This  Com- 
mittee might  meet  fortnightly;  it  could  be  clothed  with  power 
to  pass  upon  all  matters  of  routine  and  to  authorize  action  on 
issues  of  a  non-contentious  character.  With  such  business 
taken  care  of,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Council  to  meet 
more  frequently  than  once  in  two  or  three  months.  When  it 
did  meet  there  could  be  prepared  for  its  consideration  and 
sent  out  to  its  members  prior  to  the  meeting,  full  reports  of 
the  work  done  by  the  various  Committees  and  Departments; 
there  would  also  be  reserved  for  its  judgment  all  matters  of 
general  policy  upon  which  the  Executive  Committee  might 
hesitate  to  commit  the  Association. 

In  suport  of  this  plan  the  SecretEiry  stated  that  it  would 
effect  a  tremendous  saving  in  the  amount  of  clerical  labor 
necessitated  by  the  present  method  of  transacting  business; 
further,  it  would  enable  the  heads  of  departments  to  plan 


their  movements  with  greater  economy  to  the  Association 
and  greater  effectiveness  to  its  service. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Roden  and  George,  the  Secretary's 
suggestion  that  the  by-laws  should  be  amended  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  in  conformity  with  the  above  plan,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  report. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Mr.  George  Booth  presented  his  monthly  Treasurer's  State- 
ment, showing  receipts  of  $6,870,  disbursements  of  $4,805,  and 
a  balance  carried  forward  of  $12,534.  He  stated  that  the  ex- 
penditure on  revenue  account  for  the  nine  months  ending 
April  had  been  $29,457,  as  against  $26,476  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1911.  He  estimated  that  the  receipts  from  mem- 
bership fees  would  reach  $40,000,  so  that  Council  might  in- 
crease its  expenditure  between  $3,000  and  $4,000,  and  still 
live  within  its  income. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Booth  and  George,  the  report  was 
received  and  adopted. 

Western  Secretarjsliip. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  regret  that  no  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  of  a  Travelling  Secretary  for  the 
West  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  party  whom  they  had  in 
view  had  disappointed  them.  It  seemed  highly  desirable  that 
whoever  was  engaged  for  this  work  should  have  some  months 
training  in  the  head  office  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  ground- 
ed in  the  Association's  policy,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Association's  achievements.  As  it  was  impossible  to  spare 
anyone  from  the  present  staff  for  this  purpose,  an  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  staff  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
the  one  so  appointed  to  be  trained  with  a  view  to  Western 
service. 

Eastern  Secretaryship. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  was 
decided  to  ask  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Montreal  Branch  in  appointing  Mr.  H.  T.  Meldrum 
Travelling  Secretary  for  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
with  hea'dquarters  in  Montreal,  on  the  understanding  that  his 
duties  as  Travelling  Secretary  would  be  made  subordinate 
to  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Branch. 

Banquet  to  West  Indian  Delegates. 

The  Committee  in  charge  reported  a  deficit  of  $114.82  in 
connection  with  the  above  entertainment,  to  meet  which  it 
was  decided  to  issue  a  cheque  on  the  General  Fund,  chargeable 
to  entertainment. 

New  Slenibers. 

The  Reception  Committee  recommended  the  acceptance  of 
the  following  six  applications  for  membership: 

Aylmer,  Ont.,  The  Aylmer  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Welt  Shoes. 

Berlin,  Ont.,  J.  B.  Wiegand  &  Co.,  Shirts,  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

Toronto,  Ont,  C.inadian  Dyers  Association  (Alfred  Burton, 
2nd  member). 
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roront  j,  Ont.,  Canadian  Oil  Companies  J.  O  Leary, 

I'nd  member). 

Toronto,  Ont.,  The  Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  Flavoring  Extracts. 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Ideal  Fence  Co.,  Limited.    Wire  Fencing. 

Visit  of  British  Manufacturers  and  Business  Men. 

Canada  will  be  visited  this  month  by  a  representative  party 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  capitalists,  manufacturers  and  business 
men  from  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  coming  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Financial  Xcus.  a  paper  which  is  devoting 
itself  largely  to  Canadian  affairs  and  development.  They  will 
arrive  in  Quebec  on  June  6th,  visiting  first  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  then  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  West.  In  Montreal 
they  will  be  suitably  entertained  by  the  Montreal  Branch  of 
the  C.M.A.  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  Enter- 
tainment of  a  similar  character  will  be  offered  them  in  To- 
ronto by  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  C.M.A.  and  the  local 
Board  of  Trade. 

Ontario  College  of  .\rt. 

By  an  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture the  Central  Ontario  School  of  Art  and  Design  has  been 
given  the  status  of  a  College  under  the  name  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art,  which  will  have  for  its  objects:  — 

(a)  The  training  of  students  in  the  fine  arts,  including 
drawing,  painting,  designing,  modelling  and  sculpture,  and 
in  all  branches  of  applied  art,  in  the  more  artistic  trades  and 
manufactures;  and 

(6)  The  training  of  teachers  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts. 

The  College  will  thus  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  training 
those  who  will  serve  as  teachers  of  art  in  the  Technical 
Schools  that  will  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  College  is  to  be  vested 
in  a  Council  that  will  consist  of  members  appointed  from 
various  organizations,  including  the  C.M.A.  The  number  of 
representatives  the  Association  is  entitled  to  is  two,  and  the 
Executive  Council  decided  to  confer  the  appointments  upon 
Messrs.  Thos.  Roden  and  Arnold  W.  Thomas,  both  of  Toronto. 

Research  Laboratories. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  will  notify  the  Director  of  Forestry  of 
the  Association's  entire  sympathy  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association,  which  calls  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  experimental  laboratories  for  testing 
and  investigating  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of 
Canadian  woods,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  possibilities  of 
their  use  and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolution  of  Condolence. 

Referring  to  the  death  of  Judge  Mabee,  whose  demise  had 
removed  from  the  field  of  public  service  in  Canada  a  man  of 
great  prominence  and  usefulness,  the  Railway  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

"  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  hereby  records  its  profound  regret  at  the  death 
of  Honorable  James  Pitt  Mabee,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada,  and  mourns  with  other 
business  interests  the  loss  sustained  in  his  removal. 

"  Gifted  with  a  keen  mind  and  shrewd  discernment,  learned 
in  the  law,  yet  untrammelled  by  its  formalities,  he  was  able  to 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  his  office 
qualifications  of  the  highest  order;  with  these  he  combined  a 
zeal  for  work  and  a  fairness  and  fearlessness  of  judgment 
that  enabled  him  to  make  a  conspicuous  success  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  that  easily  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
public  men  of  our  day. 

"  in  recording  its  high  appreciation  of  his  splendid  services 


to  the  nation,  this  meeting  also  desires  to  extend  its  sincerest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment." 

Appointment  of  a  Successor  to  the  Late  Judge  Mabee. 

After  recalling  the  fact  that  in  April,  1908,  the  Council  had 
commended  the  Government  for  appointing  a  man  of  Judge 
Mabee's  qualifications  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  the  Transportation  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  appointment  now  under  advisement 
would  call  for  similar  commendation  once  the  decision  of  the 
Government  was  made  known. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  stated  that  in  view  of  the 
increasing  work  and  larger  field  of  activity  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  successor,  as  they  believe  this 
to  be  the  most  important  public  office  under  the  charge"  of  the 
Government. 

"  Recognizing  the  fact  that  we  have  no  right  or  disposition 
as  an  Association  to  suggest  any  name  or  names  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  for  its  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  passing  away  of  the  late  Chair- 
man, we  would,  however,  at  the  same  time  express  our  in- 
tense interest  in  this  matter,  and  hope  that  the  selection  made 
will  be  such  as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  intorests  con- 
cerned from  sea  to  sea  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"  We  therefore,  hope  that  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  will  be  made  without 
political  or  sectional  consideration,  the  appointee  having,  along 
with  the  necessary  legal  qualifications  for  the  position,  a 
wide  business  experience,  coupled  with  sound  judgment  and  a 
broad  spirit  of  equity  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  deal 
fairly,  without  fear  or  favor,  with  all  interests." 

Western  Freight  Rates  Enquiry. 

Further  hearings  in  the  above  matter  were  held  in  Toronto 
on  May  1st,  and  in  Ottawa  on  May  21st.  Counsel  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Government  submitted  a  comparison  of  rates  sim- 
ilar to  that  filed  at  the  April  hearing  by  counsel  for  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta.  The  Board  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
burden  now  rests  upon  the  railways  to  substantiate  the  higher 
rates  which  prevail  west  of  Port  Arthur,  and  that  it  will  not 
allow  any  technicality  to  interfere  with  the  investigation. 

Rates  on  Wire  Fencing. 

Some  time  ago,  the  railways  applied  for  permission  to 
cancel  certain  commodity  rates  on  wire  fencing  from  Windsor, 
Walkerville  and  Hamilton  to  points  east  of  Toronto.  The  Com- 
mission has  dismissed  the  application,  which  means  that  the 
old  rates  will  be  continued. 

Joint  Rates. 

The  application  for  a  hearing  on  this  matter  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  railways  advised  the  Board  before  the  date  set 
down  for  the  hearing  that  they  would  at  once  undertake  to 
publish  joint  tariffs  wherever  they  were  found  necessary.  The 
Transportation  Committee  will  follow  the  matter  closely  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  early  results. 

Commodity  Tariff  on  Automobiles. 

The  railways,  at  the  Association's  request,  published  com- 
modity tariffs  effective  May  15th,  to  take  care  of  a  revision  of 
the  ratings  in  the  classification  on  automobiles  which  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon. 

Threshers  and  Engines,  Mixed  Carloads,  Loaded  on  Flat  Cars. 

The  railways  have  reinstated  the  following  item  in  their 
commodity  tariffs  effective  May  15th:  — 
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"Threshers  and  traction  engines,  mixed  carloads,  loaded  on 
flat  cars  not  exceeding  36  ft.  10  in.  in  length. 

Minimum  weight,  one  car   20,000  lbs. 

Minimum  weight,  two  cars    35,000  lbs. 

Minimum  weight,  three  cars    50,000  lbs." 

It  had  >been  withdrawn,  the  railways  being  of  the  opinion 
that  Section  C.  Rule  1,  page  5,  Supplement  1  to  Canadian 
Classification  governed.  After  considerable  negotiations  it 
was  decided  to  reinstate  the  arrangement  as  above. 

In  the  original  item  the  length  of  the  car  was  stated  to 
be  "  36  Yt.  6  in.  in  length,"  whereas  it  now  reads  "  36  ft.  10  in. 
in  length." 

Milling  in  Transit  on  Grain  to  New  York. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  it 
was  agreed  to  extend  the  milling-in-transit  arrangement  on  all 
rail  shipments  of  grain  to  New  York,  the  product  of  which  is 
for  export. 

Limitation  of  Size  of  Commercial  and  Other  Trunks. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference,  the  representatives  of  the 
railways  have  agreed  to  modify  the  regulation  which  they  pro- 
posed limiting  the  size  of  commercial  and  other  trunks,  and 
which  was  suspended  sine  die  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners on  application  of  the  Association.  The  regulation 
agreed  upon  is  as  follows:  — 

"  Commencing    for  any  piece  of 

baggage  of  any  class  (except  immigrant  baggage  checked  at 
port  of  janding,  and  whips  in  canvas  or  leather  cases)  the 
greatest  dimension  of  which  exceeds  forty-five  (45)  inches, 
there  will  be  an  additional  charge  for  each  additional  inch 
equal  to  the  charge  for  five  (5)  lbs.  of  excess  baggage." 

The  above  will  supersede  in  its  entirety  the  regulation 
suspended  by  the  Railway  Commission,  which  proposed  to 
penalize  every  inch  of  excess  by  a  charge  equal  to  the  charge 
for  10  lbs.  of  excess  baggage,  and  in  three  years  to  reduce 
the  maximum  size  from  45  ins.  to  40  ins. 

Insertion  of  Government  Certificate  on  Packers'  Bills  of 
Lading. 

This  matter,  which  has  been  previously  reported,  has  been 
satisfactorily  arranged.  The  railways  and  the  Government  have 
agreed  to  the  insertion  of  the  following  certificate  in  the  bills 
of  lading  of  the  packers  who  are  required  to  furnish  such, — 

"  hereby  certify  that 

the  following  described  shipment  consists  of  carcasses,  parts  or 
products  thereof,  which  have  been  duly  inspected  and  marked 
with  the  inspection  legend  according  to  the  '  Meat  and  Canned 
Foods  Act,'  and  that  the  articles  comprising  it  have  not  been 
tampered  with  or  treated  since  they  were  so  marked,  in  any 
way  other  than  is  allowed  by  the  said  Act  or  the  regulations 
made  thereunder,  and  that  they  are  at  this  date  wholesome 
and  fit  for  human  food." 

This  certificate  should  be  printed  in  heavy  black  type  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading.  'Sample  copies  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Department. 

Stop-Oier  Cliarge  on  Lumber  for  Dressing,  etc. 

The  railways  some  time  ago  increased  the  stop-over  charge 
for  dressing  lumber  in  transit  moving  between  points  in 
Canada  to  two  cents  per  100  lbs.  On  representations  being 
made  prior  to  tihe  new  tariffs  becoming  effective,  they  decided 
to  reinstate  the  old  charge  of  one  cent,  and  the  tariffs  have 
been  amended  accordingly. 

Ontario  Assessment  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  largely 
of  a  confidential  character,  and  little  can  therefore  be  said 
about  it. 

Dealing  with  the  Ontario  Assessment  Act,  it  stated  that 


when  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  meet  to  consider  amend- 
ments next  fall,  efforts  would  be  made  by  outside  parties  to 
introduce  changes  looking  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  busi- 
ness tax,  or  else  to  empowering  municipalities  to  levy  upon 
buildings  and  improvements  a  different  rate  from  that  levied 
upon  land.  The  Committee  will  at  once  begin  to  collect  in- 
formation that  will  be  of  service  in  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  in  order  to  insure  greater  breadth  of  view  they  will  in- 
crease their  membership  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
gentlemen: — Wm.  Robins,  Walkerville;  E.  G.  Henderson,  Wind- 
sor; Hon.  E.  J.  Davies,  Newmarket;  John  Ransford,  Clinton; 
John  Firstbrook,  Toronto;  C.  B.  Lowndes,  Toronto;  and  J.  F. 
Ellis,  Toronto. 

Provincial  Companies  Acts. 

The  recent  decision  af  the  Privy  Council  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  the  right  to  hear  stated  cases,  such  as  that 
submitted  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction in  Company  Law  as  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Province.  It  is  understood  that  the  reference  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  and  the  Association's  application  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  case  will  be  pressed. 

Tariff  Decisions. 

The  Tariff  Committee  reported  the  following  Customs  de- 
cisions, most  of  which  had  been  obtained  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Association's  Tariff  Department: 

Surface  condenser  combined  with  air  pump  has  been  ruled 
to  be  dutiable  under  Item  453  of  the  Tariff;  General  Tariff 
rate  271/2%. 

Charts  for  pyrometers  are  held  to  be  subject  to  duty  under 
Tariff  Item  181,  as  being  other  printed  matter;  General  Tariff 
rate  35%. 

Hat  plaits  or  braids,  as  per  samples,  have  been  ruled  to 
be  free  of  duty  under  Tariff  Item  641. 

Ceresin  Wax  is  held  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  Item  225; 
British  Preferential  rate  5%;  General  Tariff  rate  10%. 

"  New  Wax  "  ihas  been  analyzed  and  found  to  be  a  vegetable 
wax.  It  is,  therefore,  held  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  Item 
225;  British  Preferential  rate  5%;  General  Tariff  rate  10%. 

Oropon,  a  tanner's  bate.  At  the  March  meeting  your  Com- 
mittee reported  that  this  article  had  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable 
at  171/0%  under  Item  711  of  the  Tariff.  Since  then  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  article  have  added  another  salt  thereto,  mak- 
ing it  a  chemical  compound  composed  of  two  salts  soluble  in 
water  and  being  adapted  for  tanning,  and  it  has  been  ruled 
to  be  free  of  duty. 

Marline,  not  barked,  has  been  held  to  be  dutiable  under 
Item  548  of  the  Tariff;  British  Preferential  rate  20%;  General 
Tariff  25%. 

Marine  Indicators,  for  equipment  of  vessels.  It  has  been 
decided  that  marine  indicators  belong  to  a  class  of  goods 
manufactured  in  Canada,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  duty 
under  Item  470  of  the  Tariff. 

Bags  containing  soda  ash.  Collectors  of  Customs  have 
been  advised  that  these  bags  may  be  dealt  with  as  being 
"  usual  coverings,"  and  are  entitled  to  free  entry  under  Item 
710A  of  the  Tariff. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Grass  Carpet  may  be  entered  on 
payment  of  regular  duty-  without  special  duty. 

Industrial  Canada. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  Isdusteial  Canada  showed 
surplus  earnings  for  May  of  $775,  and  for  the  ten  months  end- 
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iDg  May,  $7,681.  They  estimated  that  the  paper  would  finish 
Its  financial  year  with  a  surplus  of  approximately  $9,000. 

Card  Directory. 

The  Card  Directory,  which  has  formed  a  feature  of  Ixdus- 
TBiAL  Canada's  advertising  columns  almost  since  its  inception, 
will  shortly  disappear,  to  give  place  to  a  Buyers'  Guide,  that 
will  appear  as  an  abbreviated  edition  of  the  Trade  Index. 
Members  desiring  classification  therein  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Advertising  Manager  at  once  for  rates. 

Catalogues  for  Trade  Coiiiniissioiiers. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee,  a  circular  will  be  sent  shortly  to  all  members  ask- 
ing those  interested  in  export  trade  to  send  in  copies  of  their 
catalogues,  together  wth  a  list  of  the  foreign  countries  with 
which  they  are  prepared  to  do  business.  Sets  of  these  cata- 
logues will  be  made  up  in  the  office  and  sent  to  the  various 
Trade  Commissioners  abroad.  This  has  been  done  on  two 
former  occasions,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  but  the 
catalogues  now  on  file  are  out  of  date,  in  addition  to  which 
many  manufacturers  have  joined  the  Association  since  the 
last  invitation  was  issued. 

Labour  Supply. 

An  Emigration  Society  in  Great  Britain  has  approached  the 
Association  with  a  new  project,  calculated  to  be  of  material 
assistance  in  alleviating  the  present  scarcity  of  skilled  labour. 
It  will  involve  the  Association  in  no  expense,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  members  supplied  will  give  permanent  em- 
ployment to  the  men  sent  them,  providing  their  services  are 
reasonably  satisfactory.  The  experiment  will  be  tried  out 
on  a  small  scale  first,  and  about  thirty  men  will  be  sent  to 
Canada  for  employment  in  a  variety  of  trades  and  in  a  variety 
of  places.  If  satisfactory  results  ensue,  steps  will  be  taken 
next  year  to  enlarge  the  service  and  put  it  on  a  permanent 
basis. 


Col.  Roosevelt  as  viewed  by  an  Opposition  Paper. 

— Harper\  Weekly. 


DO  YOU  TKADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA! 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  makes  the  following  suggestions  to  Canadian  exporters 
who  are  seeking  South  American  trade: 

I.  A  map  of  the  world  showing  the  trade  routes  to  South 
America  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  after  that  the  map 
of  the  Continent. 

2.  The  postage  on  letters  addressed  to  South  American 
countries,  is  5  cents  per  ounce. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  requested,  quotations  should  be  c.i.f. 
port  of  entry,  and  any  other  information  that  might  be  ser- 
viceable should  be  added.  This  is  important,  owing  to  the 
long  time  taken  to  receive  replies.  * 

4.  It  is  advisable  to  quote  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
in  which  the  prospective  client  resides,  and  weights  should 
be  stated  according  to  the  metric  system,  that  is,  in  kilograms. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  take  too  much  care  with  regard  to 
packing  and  marking.  New  cases  should  be  used,  for  which 
if  necessary  a  charge  can  be  made.  Experiments  might  be 
conducted  in  various  methods  of  packing,  and  the  results 
subjected  to  severe  tests. 

6.  Brusque  letters  should  be  avoided.  Some  American 
types  of  communications  are  greatly  disliked  by  Latin  busi- 
ness men.    Courtesy  is  very  important  in  all  dealings. 

7.  Questions  must  not  be  looked  at  entirely  from  the  view 
point  of  Canadians:  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  see  the 
Latin  American's  side  also. 

8.  Contracts,  however  small,  ought  to  be  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter,  and  a  client's  interests  conserved  as  the  exporter's 
own. 

9.  The  character  of  the  Canadian  people  will  be  judged 
to  a  great  extent,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  by  the  impression 
formed  from  dealing  with  Canadian  business  men,  conse- 
quently upon  the  latter  rests  a  serious  responsibility. 

10.  B/L  and  invoice,  with  certificate  of  origin  typed  on 
back  and  signed  by  consul  of  country  of  destination  should 
be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure  arrival  before  ship- 
ment. 

11.  Cable  address  of  firm  and  codes  used  should  be  on  all 
letter  paper. 


Roosevelt  as  viev^^ed  by  a  Friendly  Paper.— Philadelphia 
North  American. 
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THE     M  ADE-IN-C  AN  ADA  SPECIAL 

Loaded  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  it  is  visiting  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  West.  Thousands  flock  to  see  it  in  all  the  principal  cities.  It  is  a 
travelling  information  bureau.   Drop  a  query  in  the  slot  and  get  an  answer. 


THE  Canadian  Home  Market  Association  some  months 
ago  concluided  that  an  exhibition  of  Canadian  factory 
products  in  a  "  Made-in-Canada  "  train  would  be  an 
admirable  method  of  proving  to  the  people  of  the  Western 
Provinces  that  products  made  by  Canadian  artisans  are  equal 
in  quality,  variety  and  value  to  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  idea  was  immediately  set  in 
motion,  and  after  much  careful  study  has  found  expression 
in  the  special  train  of  twelve  cars  which  left  Montreal  for 
the  West  on  May  16th.  In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  are  many  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  come  across 
the  line.  They  are  accustomed  to  American  products,  and 
naturally  continue  their  use  in  Canada,  ibut  are  ready  to  hear 
and  see  what  Canada  is  producing.  The  "  Made-in-Canada " 
train  will  give  them  this  information.  At  first  hand  they  will 
inspect  Canadian  goods.  They  are  ready  to  accept  the  Cana- 
dian-made article,  but  as  yet  have  little  or  no  information 
on  the  subject.  In  their  case  seeing  will  be  'believing.  The 
"  Made-in-Canada "  train  will  be  their  object  lesson.  From 
all  points  along  the  route  comes  the  word  that  they  are  await- 
ing the  train  with  great  interest. 

By  lectures  illustrated  with  over  two  hundred  first-class 
limelight  views  of  typical  industrial  scenes,  visitors  to  the 
"  Made-in-Canada "  train  are  shown  the  great  possibilities 
west  of  Winnipeg  for  factory  development.  The  people  of 
the  West  will  toe  given  first-hand  information  as  to  what 
factories  mean  to  a  community,  how  they  add  to  the  popu- 
lation, benefit  mercantile  life,  and  increase  enormously  the 
home  market.  These  lectures  during  the  day  will  be  given 
in  the  dining  car,  which  has  toeen  fitted  up  for  demonstration 
purposes;  but  where  there  are  night  stops  some  civic  hall 
will  he  used.  This  series  of  limelight  lectures  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  features  of  the  trip.  The 
lecturer  will  be  Mr.  T.  H.  Race,  of  Mitchell,  Ontario,  who  has 
represented  Canada  at  World's  Fairs  in  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium  and  Scotland.  He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  subject.    Mr.  H.  D.  Scully,  Secre- 


His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  (on  the 
extreme  right),  just  before  he  entered  the 
"Made-in-Canada"  Train. 


tary  of  the  Canadian  Home  Market  Association,  and  Mr. 
Norman  P.  Lambert,  editor  of  the  Association's  publications, 
are  in  charge  of  the  train  and  publicity  arrangements. 

All  Made  in  Canada. 

The  "  Made-in-Canada "  special  is  in  itself  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  Canadian  workshops  can  produce.  Everything, 
from  the  engine  to  the  dining  car,  was  made  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway's  Angus  shops.  Even  in  such  advanced  line  of 
manufactures  as  locomotives  and  modern  rolling  stock  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  out  of  Canada  to  see  the  best.  The  same 
statement  is  true  of  every  product  the  train  will  carry.  In 
fact,  the  special  might  he  extended  indefinitely  to  accommo- 
date "Made-in-Canada "  goods.  The  ten  exhibition  cars  are 
electric  lighted  throughout,  and  have  side  aisles  wide  enough 
to  allow  visitors  easy  passage  as  they  move  from  car  to  car 
inspecting  the  exhibits.  The  wall  areas  will  be  used  by  ex- 
hibitors for  posters  and  other  decorative  effects  associated 
with  their  exhibits. 

Exhibitors  on  the  "  Made-in-Canada "  train  have  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  making  an  inspection  of  their 
goods  worth  while.  Competent  men  will  be  in  charge  to  give 
visitors  any  information  they  may  seek.  Everything  will  he 
free.  No  man,  woman  or  child  will  be  denied  entrance  to 
any  car.  Exhibitors  will  leave  no  question  unanswered. 
There  will  also  be  literature  to  distribute.  Many  firms  will 
give  away  souvenirs.  Don't  miss  the  rare  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  train  and  its  interesting  contents.  About  twenty 
manufacturers  and  their  representatives  will  accompany  the 
special. 

What  Are  Shown. 

The  exhibits  on  the  "  Made-in-Canada "  special  include 
stoves,  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  biscuits,  confectionery, 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  kodaks,  automobiles,  bicycles,  rubber 
goods,  salt,  scales,  tractors,  engines,  cottons,  hosiery,  knitted 
goods,  jute  and  cotton  bags,  twine,  boots  and  shoes,  paints. 


His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  descending 
from  a  Car  of  the  "  Made-in-Canada  "  Train 
after  Inspecting  it. 
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The  "  Made-in-Canada  "  Train. 


enamelware,  steel  products,  pianos  and  otlier  musical  instru- 
ments, harness,  carriages,  silver-plated  ware,  drug  supplies, 
starch,  cash  registers,  brass  goods,  flavorings,  spices,  pork 
products,  furs,  pumps,  tobacco,  asbestos  goods,  and  innumerable 
other  products.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  have  combined  their 
exhibits  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  out  a  half-car  as  a  store 
front,  with  window  displays  and  entrance  through  a  door. 
On  this  train  is  some  exhibit  of  special  interest  to  every 
person  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  "Made-in-Canada"  train  is  a 
car  fitted  up  as  a  modern  house,  consisting  of  parlor,  living 
room,  bedroom,  dining  room  and  kitchen.  All  the  furnishings 
in  this  house  have  been  made  in  Canada.  This  car  is  an 
object  lesson  of  the  fact  that  a  home  can  be  furnished  torough- 
out  with  Canadian-made  goods.  Visitors  will  find  the  door 
of  this  house  open  to  them,  and  they  are  .given  a  cordial 
invitation  to  enter  and  see  for  themselves. 

In  no  part  of  Canada  has  the  preparation  of  the  "  Made-iu- 
Canada"  train  met  with  greater  encouragement  than  in  Win- 
nipeg and  the  West.  Western  manufacturers  showed  their 
zeal  in  the  enterprise  from  its  very  inception.     For  their 


accommodation  one  car  was  allotted  to  exhibits  west  of  the 
Lakes.  It  contains  goods  from  factories  at  Port  Arthur,  Fort 
William,  Winnipeg,  Indian  Head  and  Moose  Jaw,  and  was 
attached  to  the  train  at  Fort  William. 

The  "  Made-in-Canada  "  train,  in  its  trip  through  the  Cana- 
dian West,  will  make  ninety-eight  stops,  varying  from  two  to 
thirty-six  hours.  The  Mayors,  City  Councils  and  Boards  of 
Trade  in  practically  all  the  points  on  the  itinerary  will  give 
public  recognition  to  the  train,  going  so  far  in  many  cases 
as  semi-official  receptions.  At  several  points  a  half-holiday 
will  be  declared,  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  Inspect 
the  train  and  exhibits  at  leisure.  Advance  information  shows 
that  all  classes  are  awaiting  with  very  great  interest  the 
arrival  of  this  unique  exhi'jition. 

The  Itinerary. 

For  the  first  three  days  of  the  trip  of  the  "  Made-in- 
Canada "  special  train  prior  to  leaving  for  Port  Arthur  and 
the  West  the  programme  was  as  follows: 

Thursday,  May  16th.  Windsor  Station,  Montreal;  private 
inspection,  lO.yo  a.m.;  open  to  public,  11.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 


Rt.  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada  (on  the 
extreme  right),  departing  after  a  Visit  to  the 
"  Made-in-Canada  "  Train. 


View  of  the  Interior  of  the  House  Car 
on  the  "Made-in-Canada" 
Special. 


\ 
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View  of  Interior  of  One  of  the  "  Made-in-Canada "  Cars. 


Friday,  May  ITth.  Central  Station,  Ottawa;  private  in- 
spection, 10.30  a.m.;  open  to  public  inspection,  11.30  a.m.  to 
9  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  ISth.  North  Toronto  Station,  Toronto; 
private  inspection,  10.30  a.m.;  open  to  public,  11.30  a.m.  to 
9  p.m. 

All  manufacturers  and  principal  business  men  in  each  of 
the  three  cities  were  invited  to  the  private  inspection,  and 
at  Montreal  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  His  Worship  the  Mayor, 
and  two  or  three  other  leading  citizens  made  short  addresses. 
At  Ottawa  the  Right  Honorable  the  Prime  Minister,  two  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  and  the  Mayor  made  the  'official  inspection. 
At  Toronto  their  Royal  Hignesses  the  iDuke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught  made  the  official  inspection,  accompanied  by  many 
of  Toronto's  prominent  officials.  Thousands  of  citizens  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  train. 

The  following  is  the  itinerary  of  the  "  Made-in-Canada " 
train  through  the  West  for  June: 

Date.  Arrival.  Place. 

June  1   1.00  a.m  Moose  Jaw 

"     2    Moose  Jaw 

3   8.15  a.m  Tuxford 

3  11.30  a.m  Eyebrow 

3   3.00  p.m  Elbow 


Date.  Arrival. 

June  3   7.40  p.m..  . 

4   8.30  a.m..  . 

4  11.30  a.m.. . 

4   2.20  p.m.. . 

4   8.00  p.m..  . 

5   8.30  a.m..  . 

5  10.30  a.m.. . 

5   3.00  p.m.. . 

5   7.00  p.m.. . 

6   8.30  a.m.. . 

6   2.50  p.m..  . , 

7   8.30  a.m.. . 

7   3.00  p.m.. . 

8  12  midnight. 

9  

10   8.18  a.m.. . 

10  ll.'OO  a.m.. . 

10   1.10  p.m.. . 

10   3.15  p.m.. . 

10   7.30  p.m.. . 

11   7.40  a.m.. . , 

11  10.45  a.m.. . 

11   2.00  p.m.. . 

11   4.2:5  p.m.. . 


Place. 
.Outlook 
.  Milestone 
.Yellow  Grass 
.  Wej'burn 
.  Estevan 
. Caron 
.Mortlach 
.  Morse 

.Swift  Current 
.Maple  Creek 
.Medicine  Hat 
.  Taber 
.Macleod 
.Lethbridge 
.Lethbridge 
.  Claresholme 
.  Stavely 
.  Nanton 
.High  River 
.Okotoks 
.Langdon 
.  Strathmore 
.Gleichen 
.Bassano 
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Date.  Arrival.  Place. 

June  11   7.30  p.m  Brooks 

"  12   4.00  a.m  Calgary 

••  13   1.00  p.m  Carstairs 

"  13   3.30  p.m  Dldsbury 

"  13   7.00  p.m  Olds 

•'  14   9.00  a.m  Innisfail 

"  14   1.15  p.m  Red  Deer 

•'  14   7.O0  p.m  Lacombe 

"  15   S.OO  a.ai  Coronation 

•'  15  11.00  a.m  Castor 

"  15   3.30  p.m  Stettler 

"  15   8.30  p.m  Ponoka 

•■  16   8.00  a.m  Edmonton 

"  17    Edmonton 

"  18   8.50  a.m  Lediic 

"  18  12.30  p.m  Wetaskiwin 

•'  18   7.20  p.m  Camrose 

"  19   8.30  a.m  Bawlf 

"  19  11.00  a.m  Daysland 

"  19   4.00  p.m  Sedgewick 


19. . 
20. . 
20. . 

20.  , 
21. 

21.  . 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


7.30  p.m  Hardisty 

9.00  a.m  Provost 

1.00  p.m  Macklin 

7.00  p.m  Wilkie 

9.00  a.m  Bigigar 

2.00  p.m  Asquith 

8.00  p.m  Saskatoon 

 Saskatoon 

 Saskatoon 

9.00  a.m  Colonsay 


24  11.00  a  m  Viscount 

24   3.30  p.m  Lanigan 

24   8.00  p.m  Wynyard 

25   9.00  a.m   Slieho 

25   1.00  p.m  Yorktcn 

25   7.10  p.m  Saltcoats 

26  12  midnight  Bredenbury 

26  11.20  a.m  Langenburg 

26   3.15  p.m  Binscarth 

26   7.00  p.m  Russell 

27   8.30  a.m  Solsgirth 


27. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
29. 


.11.45  a.m  Strathclair 

.  3.40  p.m  N'ewdale 

.  7.30  p.m  Minnedosa 

.  8.30  a.m  Franklin 

.11.30  a.m  Neepawa 

.  7.00  p.m  Gladstone 

.  8.0O  a.m  Carberry 

.  2.00  p.m  Portage  la  Prairie 


Exhibit  on  the  "Made-in-Canada"  Train 


E.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Who  has  just  been  appoinled  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railways.    He  was  formerly, Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 


ENGLAND  TURMNG  TOWAKD  PROTECTION. 

The  heart  of  the  protective  theory  is  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  production.  Judged  by  this  test,  Erugland  is  show- 
ing many  signs  of  conversion  to  the  policy  of  protection. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Council  the  com- 
mittee having  control  of  the  city  electric  traction  lines  recom- 
mended the  purchase  from  a  firm  in  Germany  of  steel  tram- 
way rails  and  fishplates,  at  a  cost  of  $55,775.  An  American 
bid  was  $3,134  higher  than  the  German  figures  submitted, 
'out  the  Council  overruled  the  decision  of  the  special  com- 
mittee and  voted  to  purchase  English  produces  at  a  cost  of 
$8,244  more  than  the  German  tender.  The  decision  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  of  British  rails  represented  the  opinion  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  Council,  and  involved  an  expenditure 
of  14  per  cent,  more  than  the  lowest  'bid  in  order  that  British 
products  might  be  purchased.  It  is  asserted,  moreover,  that 
the  Council  was  convinced  that  the  German  rails  would  wear 
better  than  the  English  rails.  Involved  in  this  decision, 
possibly,  is  the  ever-present  element  of  anti-German  sentiment; 
but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  decision  ignored  the 
low  American  bid,  as  well  as  the  lower  German  bid. 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  the  protective  policy  is  gain- 
ing adherents  among  the  British  mine  owners  and  manufac- 
turers. One  of  the  most  remarkable  pronouncements  on  tariff 
reform  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  has  just  come 
from  D.  A.  Thomas,  who  until  recently  sat  as  senior  member 
for  Merthyr-Tydvil,  the  junior  member  being  Keir  Hardie. 

^Ir.  Thomas  held  his  seat,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
radical  in  the  country,  by  probably  the  biggest  majority  any 
member  has  ever  had,  and  when  he  left  it  it  was  to  represent 
the  great  port  of  Cardiff.  He  is  a  Cambridge  man,  a  scholar 
of  Jesus  and  Caius  Colleges,  and  a  well-known  colliery  owner. 

In  spite  of  his  traditions,  he  has  just  made  the  admission 
at  a  meetiuig  of  the  famous  steel  and  iron  works  of  Ebbw 
Vale  that  his  views  on  free  trade  are  not  so  adamantine  as 
has  commonly  been  supposed;  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  arguments  which  had  been  produced  to  him,  as 
a  director  of  the  company,  had  convinced  him  that  as  far  at 
any  rate  as  E'bbw  Vale  was  concerned  a  little  protection  would 
be  a  very  good  thing. — Protectionist. 
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THE     NEW     GOLD     COINS     OF  CANADA 


By  Paul  E.  Bilkey 

Go  into  any  Chartered  Bank  and  Change  Your  Greenbacks  into  Five  and  Ten  Dol- 
lar Gold  Pieces  Minted  at  Ottawa  from  the  Bullion  of  the  Yukon,  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Ontario.    New  Currency  will  Pass  as  Legal  Tender  in  the  U.S. 


For  the  second  time  gold  coins  are  being  minted  in  Canada. 
It  is,  however,  the  first  time  that  the  striking  of  gold  coins 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  first  attempt  was 
made  away  back  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  there- 
abouts, in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  discovery  in  British 
Columbia.  That,  of  course,  was  long  before  the  Pacific  Coast 
province  entered  the  family  of  confederated  provinces.  It  was 
a  separate  colony,  with  a  Governor  at  the  head  of  its  affairs. 
This  Governor  got  the  idea  that  the  newly-discovered  gold 
would  look  well  if  converted  into  sovereigns,  and  as  his 
word  was  pretty  much  the  law  of  the  land,  the  idea  was  car- 
ried out.  A  mint  of  some  sort  was  put  up  and  equipped  with 
machinery.  It  is  hard  to  tell  at  this  date  where  the  necessary 
machinery  was  oibtained,  but  the  mint  was  there  and  gold 
sovereigns  were  turned  out — for  a  little  while.  The  minting 
was  done  without  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  when  London  heard  that  gold  coins  were  being  produced 
in  British  Columbia,  immediate  action  was  taken.  The  mint 
was  closed  and  has  remained  closed  ever  since.  The  coins 
turned  out  in  the  short  interval  of  the  British  Columbia 
mint's  activity  were  never  officially  accepted  or  authorized  as 
currency.  They  are  now  very  rare  and  as  curiosities  are 
probaJbly  worth  more  than  real  money  of  like  denomination. 
From  that  day  till  a  few  weeks  ago  no  gold  has  been  coined 
in  Canada.  To-day  you  can  go  to  any  chartered  bank  and 
turn  your  paper  money  into  nice  new  gold  coins,  fresh  from 
the  Mint  at  Ottawa,  in  fives  and  tens.  Perhaps  later  on  there 
will  be  an  issue  of  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces.  The  Currency 
Act  provides  for  suck  an  issue,  but  the  Governor-in-Council 
has  not  asked  for  twenty  dollar  pieces,  and  only  when  called 
upon  by  the  Governor-in-Council  is  the  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Mint  authorized  by  Imperial  regulation  to  start  the  issue. 

Part  of  English  System. 

This  system,  be  it  known,  comes  from  England.  The  Mint 
at  Ottawa  is  really  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  of  England, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Mint  at  Ottawa,  as  in  London,  is  none 
other  than  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Gold  currency  is  "  real  money."  Gold  is  the  bed  rock  of 
the  currency,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fiscal  system,  but 
Canada  has  hitherto  been  without  gold  coins  struck  in  Canada 
and  stamped  as  Canadian.  The  authority  for  the  issue  now 
being  made  is  no  older  than  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1910.  That  Act  provided  for  the  striking  of  Canadian  gold 
coins  in  denominations  of  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollars,  of 
nine-tenths  fine  gold  and  of  standard  weight  (for  a  ten  dollar 
coin,  258  grains). 

Under  the  law  passed  in  1910,  the  Governor-in-.Council 
called  upon  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Mint  for  an  issue  of 
five  and  ten  dollar  gold  pieces.  The  dies  for  impressing  the 
new  coins  were  brought  from  England,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Royal  Mint  after  the  design  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  Government  and  approved.  A  refinery  was  put  up 
for  treating  the  gold  and  the  process  of  turning  out  the  new 
coins  commenced.  The  metal  used  in  the  new  money  is 
mostly  Canadian,  a  good  deal  of  it  from  the  Yukon,  some 


from  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  some  from  Ontario.  It 
was  expected  that  Porcupine  would  have  contributed  some 
of  it,  but  the  Porcupine  gold,  apparently,  went  across  the  bor- 
der. Canada  might,  if  so  disposed,  re-coin  the  gold  of  other 
countries,  as  has  been  done  before  now,  notably  by  the 
United  States.  As  the  Canadian  standard  is  the  same  as 
the  United  States,  French  and  German  standards,  this  could 
easily  be  done  if  there  were  any  need  for  so  doing.  There 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  object  in  following  this 
course,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  slight  economic  loss.  French 
and  English  coins  were  legal  tender  in  the  United  States 
for  many  years  after  the  War  of  Independence,  and  much  of 
this  gold  was  re-coined  by  the  United  States. 

In  fixing  a  standard  for  the  new  gold  issue,  Canada  might 
have  adopted  the  British  standard.  This  was  not  done.  As 
a  result,  the  gold  five  dollar  now  being  used  in  Canada  con- 
tains 1-lOOth  of  a  cent  fine  gold  more  than  if  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  British  standard.  Even  since  1603,  British  gold 
coins  have  been  composed  of  916  2-3  parts  fine  gold  out  of  a 
thousand,  and  83  1-3  parts  alloy.  Canada's  gold  coins  are 
nine  hundred  parts  fine  gold  and  one  hundred  alloy.  Working 
that  out  we  find  that  in  a  million  dollars  of  Canadian  gold 
coins  there  will  be  twenty  dollars  of  pure  gold  more  than  in 
a  million  dollars  of  gold  coins  struck  on  the  British  standard. 
The  difference  is  there  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
minting.  It  is  a  step  to  overcome  an  impossible  decimal. 
For  example,  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  on  the  British  standard 
would  have  a  fine  gold  content  of  116.097531678  grains,  which, 
for  minting  purposes,  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  proposition. 
Under  the  Canadian  Currency  Act  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  has 
a  fine  gold  content  of  116.1  grains  in  a  total  weight  of  129 
grains,  a  measurable  weight. 

Now  in  Circulation. 

The  new  gold  is  already  in  circulation,  minus  the  first  of 
those  struck  at  the  Mint  which  have  been  placed  in  the  Vic- 
toria Memorial  Museum  as  the  gift  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
There  is  no  special  limit  to  the  issue,  which  will  probably 
amount  for  the  present  to  a  couple  of  millions,  and  will  be 
increased  as  the  demand  for  it  grows. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  gold  currency 
is  that  it  will  pass  in  the  United  States  at  par,  which  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  inasmuch  as  the  gold  standard  is  the 
same  in  both  countries  and  as  United  States  gold  has  been 
legal  tender  for  so  long  a  time  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  only  an  expectation,  no  arrangement  having  been  made 
for  the  acceptance  of  Canadian  gold  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  test  of  the  gold  money  will  be  made  next  year 
in  the  annual  Trial  of  the  Pyx.  The  Trial  of  the  Pyx  in 
England  is  conducted  toy  members  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  It 
consists  of  a  carefully  weighing  on  delicate  scales  of  coins 
selected  at  random  as  they  have  been  struck,  the  object  being 
to  determine  that  they  are  within  the  weight  prescribed  by 
the  Currency  Act.  This  done,  they  are  assayed  to  determine 
the  degree  of  fineness,  and  the  result  is  published  in  an  official 
proclamation.  There  is  in  Canada  no  corporate  body  corre- 
sponding with  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx 
is  conducted  by  a  commission  of  export  metallurgists  selected 
by  the  Government. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Waste  Should  be  Prevented  by 
Legislation* 

NATURAL  gas  has  many  advantages  as  fuel  and  as  a 
source  of  power.    It  is  cheap,  etficient,  clean,  and  it 
is  easily  transported  for  use  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fields.    By  reason  of  its  unstable  and  fugitive  nature,  how- 
ever, it  has  frequently  been  recklessly  wasted,  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

The  most  valuable  uses  for  natural  gas  are  for  the  develop- 


The  photo  shows  a  burning  gas  well  at  Pelican  Poi  tage.  Al- 
berta. This  well  has  been  burning  and  wasting  gas  for  the  last 
thirteen  years.  Although  there  is.  at  present,  no  market  for  this 
gas.  the  photograph  demonstrates  the  possibilities  of  waste 
under  existing  laws.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  in  the  near  future, 
there  will  be  an  enormous  market  for  this  valuable  mineral  re- 
source. 

ment  of  power  and  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  gas  at  12  cents  per  thousand,  electric  power  can  be 
developed  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  generated  by  water  power 
at  Niagara.    In  Canada,  the  producing  gas  wells  are  situated 

*  (Material  Furnished  by  Commission  of  Conservation.) 


in  the  counties  of  Welland,  Haldimand,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Essex, 
Bruce  and  Brant,  in  Ontario;  at  Moncton,  N.B.,  and  at  Medi- 
cine Hat  and  vicinity,  in  Alberta.  The  cost  of  this  gas,  as 
sold,  varies  from  ten  to  forty  cents  per  one  thousand  cubic 
feet  in  Ontario,  to  about  five  cents  per  one  thousand  cubic 
feet  (in  quantity)  in  Alberta.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  elec- 
tric power  can  be  generated  in  a  portion  of  Alberta  at  one- 
half  the  cost  at  Niagara. 

The  history  of  the  natural  gas  in  Canada  has  been  similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States.  In  both  countries,  its  discovery 
has,  in  nearly  every  case,  been  incidental  to  the  search  for 
oil  and  has  been  at  first  regarded  as  a  nuisance  by  the  oil 
driller.  For  many  years  in  the  exploitation  of  the  great 
Appalachian  oil  fields  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
it  was  permitted  to  go  to  waste  until  its  enormous  industrial 
value  was  discovered.  Now,  however,  the  gas  is  used  to 
furnish  fuel  and  power  to  the  many  industrial  establishments 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio.  In  1885-6  the 
great  gas  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  discovered,  and  the 
same  disgraceful  history  was  repeated.  A  few  years  later 
the  Kansas-Oklahoma  fields  were  discovered,  and  there  the 
same  history  was,  in  a  measure,  repeated,  although  the  value 
of  the  gas  was  more  promptly  appreciated  and  the  industrial 
development  was  correspondingly  more  rapid. 

Let  us  see  what  the  history  has  been  in  Canada,  and  note 
what  should  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  such 
a  valuable  natural  resource. 

Chi  the  past,  enormous  quantities  of  natural  gas  have  been 
wasted,  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  In  a  gas  field, 
a  careless  driller  may  either  lose  control  of  the  well  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  or  abandon  the  same  without  plug- 
ging it.  Not  only  is  his  own  property  destroyed  in  this  way, 
but  the  surrounding  area  is  also  drained,  thus  injuring  the 
entire  community  through  the  negligence  of  a  single  in- 
dividual. His  acts  thus  become  a  matter  of  public  concern 
and  a  proper  field  for  legislative  control.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  has  reduced  the  waste  of  natural  gas  to  a  minimum 
by  causing  all  abandoned  wells  to  be  plugged,  and  by  levying 
a  tax  of  two  cents  per  thousand  f'€eI7~'V«4h  a  rebate  of  90  per 
cent,  when  the  gas  is  used  in  Canada.  / 

Large  quantities  of  gas,  with  oil,  have  been  "  struck "  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  it  is  necessary  also  that  this  province 
make  statutory  provisions  in  order  to  prevent  any  waste  of 
gas  that  may  arise  incident  to  oil  production. 


GEAAD  TRUNK  PACIFIC. 

Engineer  Bouillon  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  stated 
that  he  has  no  doubt  the  plans  of  that  railway  with  regard 
to  its  terminals  at  St.  John  will  be  carried  out  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  late  President  Charles  M.  Hays,  if  not 
upon  an  even  larger  scale. 


WAR  0>  THE  UMON  LABEL, 

The  National  Manufacturers  Association,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  in  May,  passed  the  following  resolution 
against  the  "closed  shop"  in  the  printing  trade: 

"As  the  presence  of  a  union  label  on  printed  matter  is  an 
indication  that  this  emanates  from  a  shop  closed  to  non- 
union printers,  it  represents  a  discrimination  against  a  great 
class  of  American  workmen  that  should  be  the  concern  of 
every  man  who  believes  in  an  equal  opportunity  to  labor.  The 
committee  advises  those  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
'  open  shop '  to  return  union  label  printing  marked  with  appro- 
priate comment  and  to  give  patronage  to  printing  concerns 
ignoring  the  union  label." 
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THE  IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


By  Arthur  R.  Ford 

The  Members  will  Visit  the  Self-Go verning  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire 
to  Investigate  and  Report  Upon  Their  Natural  Resources,  Their  Manu- 
factures and  Their  Transportation  Problems.  The  Object  is  to  Promote  Trade 


ON  May  31  Hon.  George  B.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  left  for  England  as  Canada's  representa- 
tive on  the  new  Imperial  Trade  Commission,  which 
has  been  formed  to  study  the  commercial  relations  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Empire,  and  to  suggest  methods  for  binding  closer 
together,  in  ties  of  trade,  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country.  The  first  sitting  of  the  Commission  will 
be  held  in  London  early  in  June.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Commission  will  visit  all  the  self-governing  Colonies,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  Newfoundland.  India  is  not 
represented  on  the  Commission  and  will  not  likely  be  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  nor  are  the  Crown 


The  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  Canada. 

Colonies  represented.  Australia  will  likely  be  the  first  country 
visited,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  three  years  before  the 
report  will  be  ready  for  publication. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt  recently  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  personnel  of  the  Commission,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Great  Britain — Lord  Inchape,  chairman;  Sir  Rider  Hag- 
gard, Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  Sir  Charles  Owen,  T.  Garnett  and 
William  Lorrimer. 


Canada — Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

Australia — Donald  Campbell,  formerly  member  of  the  South 
Australian  Legislature. 

Newfoundland — Sir  W.  Bowering,  member  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

'South  Africa — ^Sir  Donald  de  Villiers  Graaf,  Minister  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

New  Zealand — ^Sir  Joseph  Ward,  ex-Premier  of  New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Robinson,  who  was  secretary  of  the  last  Imperial 
Conference,  is  to  be  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

The  Origin  of  the  Commission. 

This  Commission,  which  should  be  able  to  accomplish  a 
practical  work  in  promoting  better  trade  relations  with  the 
Empire,  is  the  outcome  of  a  resolution  which  was  passed  at 
the  last  Imperial  Conference  held  in  1911.  There  were  several 
resolutions  moved  at  the  Conference.  One  by  Australia  was 
as  follows: 

"  That  this  Conference,  recognizing  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting fuller  development  of  commercial  intercourse  within 
the  Empire,  strongly  urges  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  co-operation  in  commercial  relations  and  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest. 

"  TKat  it  is  advisable,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  that 
efforts  in  favor  of  British  manufactured  goods  and  British 
shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as  practicable." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
had  perfect  sympathy  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by 
these  resolutions,  but  it  was  difficult  to  secure  improvement 
in  the  trade  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  the  United 
Kingdom  unless  they  possessed  more  information  than  they 
had  at  present.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  institute  an  enquiry,  and  with  this  object 
he  proposed  the  following  resolution: 

"  That  His  Majesty  should  be  approached  with  a  view  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  representing  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  Newfoundland,  with  a  view  to  investigating  and 
reporting  upon  the  natural  resources  of  each  part  of  the 
Empire  represented  at  this  Conference,  the  development  at- 
tained and  attainable  and  the  faci'lities  for  production,  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  trade  of  each  part  with  the  others 
and  with  the  outside  world,  the  food  and  raw  requirements  of 
each,  and  the  resources  thereof  available,  and  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  trade  between  each  of  the  different  parts  has  been 
affected  by  existing  legislation  in  each,  either  beneficially  or 
otherwise." 

The  Australian  resolution  was  dropped,  and  this  resolution 
unanimously  passed.  It  is  self-explanatory  as  to  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  new  Commission. 

The  delegates  from  all  the  kingdoms  expressed  themselves 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt, 
however,  added  a  clause  which  read  as  follows: — "And  by 
what  method  consistent  with  the  existing  fiscal  policy  of  each 
part,  the  trade  of  each  part  with  the  others  may  be  improved 
and  extended."    Mr.  Harcourt  contended  that  the  addition 
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would  show  that  the  Commission  was  not  intended  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Dominions  or  of  the 
Mother  Country.  On  these  lines  the  Commission  would  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose  and  put  the  whole  Empire  in  a  better 
position  for  future  co-operation. 

Both  Premier  Fisher  of  Australia  and  Premier  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  of  New  Zealand  thought  the  proposal  met  the  position 
in  a  very  practical  way.  General  Botha  of  South  Africa  and 
Sir  E.  Morris  of  Newfoundland  also  expressed  themselves 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  whole  proposal. 

Premier  Asquith  added  that  the  proposed  Commission  would 
be  an  advisory  body  with  a  reference  as  wide  as  words  could 
make  it  on  all  matters  connected  with  trade,  commerce,  pro- 
duction and  intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire.  But  it  would  not  be  a  Commission  to  suggest  or 
state  a  policy  to  any  part  of  the  Empire.  In  matters  of  policy, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several  Dominions  were  and 
must  remain,  each  master  in  its  own  house  and  every  self- 
governing  State  in  the  Empire  must  pursue  such  a  fiscal 
policy  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  for  the  time 
being  best  suited  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  their 
country. 

Tlie  Members. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  English  members  of  the  Commission: 
Lord  Inchape,  the  chairman,  has  only  recently  been  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  is  better  known  as  Sir  James  Lyle  Mackay, 
a  Glasgow  man,  who  has  an  enormous  trade  with  India,  China 
and  the  Far  East.  He  has  had  special  experience  in  railway 
and  shipping  problems  and  was  chairman  of  the  Commission 
which  investigated  the  Shipping  Trust.  He  is  considered 
a  strong  man,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  merchant  princes  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  Rider  Haggard  is  best  known  in  Canada  by  his  romantic 
novels.  However,  for  many  years  he  has  made  a  study  of  agri- 
cultural and  rural  problems,  and  will  bring  to  the  Commission 
a  knowledge  from  many  years'  thought  on  such  questions. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent  is  a  well-known  British  diplomat,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  regeneration 
of  Egypt.  He  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Ottoman  Public 
Debt  in  1883,  and  was  financial  adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment for  six  years. 

Sir  Charles  Owen  is  one  of  England's  leading  practical  rail- 
road men,  and  is  general  manager  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railroad. 

Thos.  Garnett  is  one  of  England's  leading  cotton  manu- 
facturers. He  is  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Garnett 
&  Sons,  cotton  spinners,  of  Clitheroe,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Exchange. 

William  Lorrimer  is  a  big  railroad  and  iron  man,  and  is 
a  director  of  the  Glasgow  &  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  North  British  Locomotive  Co.  of  Scotland. 

As  for  the  overseas  representatives,  Canadians  need  no  in- 
troduction to  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  representative  of  the 
Dominion  on  the  Commission.  The  representatives  of  the 
other  Colonies  are  all  prominent  men,  who  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of_the  commerce  of  their 
own  Dominions,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  progress  of  the  Commission  will  be  watched  with  keen 
interest  by  Canada. 


EEL  RIVER  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY. 

Among  new  power  projects  in  New  Brunswick  is  that 
of  the  Eel  River  Light  and  Power  Company  on  the  Upper 
St.  John,  which  expects,  before  next  fall,  to  be  furnishing  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  McAdam,  and  which  also 
has  propositions  before  the  civic  authorities  of  St.  Stephen  and 
Fredericton. 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN 
PATENT  ACT 

Editor's  Xote. — This  is  the  second  article  of  a  series  of  four, 
prepared  by  Marion  d  Marion,  consulting  engineers  and  patent 
attorneys,  Montreal,  setting  forth  the  changes  which  they  claim 
should  be  made  immediately  in  the  Patent  Act.  The  second 
and  third  articles  icill  appear  in  early  numbers  of  iNDrsTRiAL 

C.\XAD.\. 

The  second  change  needed  in  the  Patent  Act  is: — Substitu- 
tion of  interference  proceedings  within  the  Patent  Office  in 
lieu  of  the  present  arbitration  proceedings  under  section  20 
of  the  Patent  Act,  or  the  corresponding  Exchequer  Court 
practice. 

According  to  section  20  of  the  Patent  Act,  two  or  more 
co-pending  patent  applications,  each  claiming  substantially 
the  same  invention,  must  be  declared  to  interfere.  After 
such  declaration,  if  the  applicants  decide  to  contest  the  ques- 
tion of  priority,  they  must  resort  either  to  the  Exchequer 
Court  or  to  arbitration  proceedings,  outside  of  the  Patent 
Office.  Either  course  burdens  the  applicant  with  heavy  ex- 
penses. If  he  should  resort  to  the  Exchequer  Court  (which 
seems  never  to  have  been  done),  he  will  require  both  the 
services  of  an  advocate,  and  the  services  of  a  patent  attorney 
— the  patent  attorney  to  guide  and  direct  the  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  advocate.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that 
an  advocate  is  available  who  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
patent  law  to  conduct  the  case  without  the  services  of  a  patent 
attorney.  Even  in  such  cases,  the  advocate  would  probably 
call  in  a  patent  attorney  for  certainty,  just  as  a  family  doctor 
will  always  call  in  a  specialist  in  any  unusual  case. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  parties  elect  arbitra- 
tion, as  is  usually  the  case.  Then  each  applicant  (if  there 
are  two)  must  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  hear  the  testimony 
and  arguments  and  examine  the  records,  etc.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  then  appoints  a  third  arbitrator,  whose 
salary  and  expenses  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  contestants. 
In  addition  to  his  arbitrator,  each  party  must  provide  him- 
self with  an  advocate  to  present  and  argue  his  case  before 
the  arbitrators.  Thus,  each  contestant  is  burdened  with  the 
expense  of  one  arbitrator,  one  advocate,  and  one-half  of  the 
expense  of  a  third  arbitrator.  This  much,  simply  as  to  the 
matter  of  expense  thrown  upon  the  applicants. 

Interferences  Are  Few. 

There  are  not  a  great  number  of  interferences  existing 
at  any  one  time.  In  fact,  they  are  only  of  occasional  occur- 
rence. The  resulting  arbitrations,  of  course,  are  even  less 
frequent.  The  natural  result  is  that  there  are  really  very 
few  persons  properly  qualified  to  act  as  arbitrators.  Even 
members  of  the  patent  law  profession  take  part  in  very  few 
arbitration  proceedings  during  their  entire  career.  Thus,  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  arbitrators  in  a  case  may  be  acting 
as  arbitrators  for  the  first  time  and  practically  inexperienced. 
The  result,  of  course,  may  very  well  be  an  erroneous  decision, 
causing  irreparable  injury  to  the  party  who  should  have  been 
successful.  Yet,  such  decision  is  final  and  cannot  be  appealed 
from.  It  would  seem  advantageous  both  to  applicants  and 
to  the  Patent  Office  to  provide  some  way  by  which  this  burden- 
some expense  might  be  considerably  lessened  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  the  competency  of  the  parties  charged 
with  determination  of  interferences. 

All  interferences  originate  in  the  Patent  Office,  of  course. 
The  question  of  expenses  of  an  interference  is  determined  by 
the  examiner.  Each  examiner  must,  of  course,  be  familiar 
with  the  requirements  by  which  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  all  interferences  is  determined.  Likewise,  each 
examiner  is  skilled  in  patent  matters  and  may  readily  appre- 
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ciate  and  understand  the  bearing  of  the  various  points  raised 
and  argued  in  interference  proceedings.  It  would  certainly 
seem  safer  to  provide  within  the  Patent  Office  for  the  deter- 
mination of  interference  proceedings,  rather  than  leave  such 
vital  questions  to  the  determination  of  less  experienced  per- 
sons. Furthermore,  iby  providing  for  the  determination  of 
interferences  within  the  Patent  Office,  it  would  be  possible 
to  establish  and  follow  a  regular  and  uniform  practice,  with 
prior  decisions  as  a  reliable  guide  for  the  various  points 
arising.  The  Patent  Office  and  patent  attorneys  could  then 
have  ready  access  to  the  previously  decided  cases  as  pre- 
cedents. Such  access  and  guidance  is  impossible  under  the 
present  practice.  The  natural  consequence  is  great  uncertainty 
and  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  various  decisions  on  the 
same  or  similar  contested  points. 

Priority  of  Interference. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  priority  in  interference  cases 
is  one  of  such  great  importance  that  at  least  one  appeal  should 
be  allowed  to  the  unsuccessful  party.  All  other  reasons  for 
refusing  a  patent  are  appealable  to  the  G-overnor-General-in- 
Council,  under  section  19  of  the  Patent  Act.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  refusal  of  a  patent  on  the  ground  of  priority 
of  invention  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  right  of  such  appeal, 
as  any  other  reason  for  refusal.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
a  patent  is  refused  in  all  details  on  the  ground  of  anticipation, 
and  an  appeal  is  taken.  Then  suppose  that  the  decision,  on 
appeal,  is  modified  to  such  extent  that  limited  claims  on 
certain  specific  features  are  considered  patentable;  the  case 
is  then  remanded  for  further  action  and  the  patent  issued. 
Thus,  the  corrective  effect  of  an  appeal  will  save  to  the  appli- 
cant at  least  a  small  amount  of  protection,  whereas  he  would 
have  had  no  protection  whatever  under  the  original  decision. 
Now,  suppose  two  interfering  applications.  Interference,  of 
course,  presupposes  approximately  simultaneous  developments 
along  the  same  general  line.  This,  of  course,  is  more  natural 
and  most  usually  occurs  in  industries  which  are  being  widely, 
rapidly,  and  carefully  developed,  resulting  in  the  working  of 
many  minds  along  the  same  general  lin^,  thus  giving  the 
increased  general  opportunity  for  approximately  simultaneous 
creations  of  very  similar  constructions.  Likewise,  both  de- 
vices of  the  interference  being  the  outgrowth  of  developments 
in  the  same  general  industry,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
contestants  probably  bear  the  same  relative  positions  to  one 
another  in  the  manufacturing  world,  as  they  bear  to  one 
another  in  the  interference  competition.  In  such  case,  a  de- 
cision completely  refusing  the  grant  of  a  patent  to  one  of 
the  contestants  may  prove  a  great  injury  and  a  severe  business 
handicap,  as  is  obvious.  Suppose,  as  is  quite  possible,  that 
such  decision  should  'be  entirely  erroneous,  due  to  misinter- 
pretation or  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  inexperienced 
anbitrators.  At  present,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  such  a 
danger.  iShould  interference  proceedings  within  the  Patent 
Office  ibe  substituted  for  the  present  method,  the  inexperience 
of  arbitrators  would  be  avoided.  iShould  an  appeal  to  the 
Governor-General-in-'Council  be  provided  for,  as  it  is  in  all 
other  cases  of  refusal  to  grant  patent,  its  corrective  effect 
would  be  invaluable. 

It  would  seem  that  great  advantages  would  accrue  to 
the  applicants,  to  the  Patent  Office,  to  the  patent  law  pro- 
fession, and  to  manufacturing  patentees,  by  having  all  inter- 
ferences decided  within  the  Patent  Office,  where  they  originate, 
and  by  men  experienced  in  dealing  with  interference;  and  by 
having  the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  in  such  cases  appeal- 
able to  the  Governor-General-in^^ouncil,  just  as  the  Patent 
Office  decisions  on  the  refusal  of  patents  for  other  reasons 
are  thus  appealable. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
COMPANY— TO  SHIPPERS 
Circular  O.  D.  No.  949 

Now  that  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  open,  the 
attention  of  shippers  is  drawn  to  the  importance  of  showing 
on  their  shipping  bills  the  value  of  their  shipments  for  marine 
insurance  purposes. 

Rates  to  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William  and  points  west  thereof, 
include  ordinary  marine  risk,  but  in  order  that  the  railway 
company  may  place  proper  insurance,  it  is  necessary  that 
shippers  show  the  total  value  of  each  consignment  on  the  face 
of  the  shipping  bill. 

Rates  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay 
ports  are  exclusive  of  marine  insurance.  This  company  will 
be  prepared  to  insure  westbound  shipments  destined  to  these 
points  against  ordinary  marine  risk  on  shippers'  account, 
at  a  rate  of  15c.  per  $100  shippers'  valuation;  minimum  pre- 
mium for  a  single  consignment  15c.  Where  shippers  desire 
that  marine  insurance  be  effected,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  so  indicate  by  noting  on  their  shipping  bill,  "  Insure 
for  $  " 

When  shippers  do  not  endorse  their  shipping  bills  cover- 
ing freight  destined  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  intermediate 
ports  of  call  on  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  "  via  Lake 
and  Rail  "  or  "All  Rail,"  the  shipments  will  be  held  at  ship- 
ping point  until  definite  routing  instructions  are  received. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  ports  do  not  include 
marine  insurance. 

Shippers  are,  therefore,  particularly  requested  to,  in  every 
case,  show  on  shipping  bills  the  value  of  shipments  destined 
to  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William  and  points  beyond,  and  also 
to  show  the  value  of  shipments  destined  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  ports,  where  it  is  desired 
that  this  company  effect  marine  insurance. 

M.  H.  BROWN, 

Division  Freight  Agent. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  HAY. 

The  Association  has  lost  an  esteemed  member,  Mr.  James 
Hay,  of  Hay  &  Company,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  who  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  on  May  2nd.  The  deceased  was  not  only  promi- 
nent in  business,  but  also  in  municipal  politics,  having  been 
mayor  of  the  city  for  two  terms,  in  addition  to  serving  several 
years  as  councillor  and  deputy-reeve. 


It's  the  Same  in  Other  Cities.  — 77je  Toronto  Glohe. 
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Dutch  Immigrants  who  will  make  homes  for  themselves  in  Canada.     The  Dutch  are  perhaps  the 
most  industrious  and  thrifty  people  in  the  world.    Canada  wants  many  of  them. 
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TAFT  AND  ROOSEVELT  VERSUS  CANADA 

When  Presidential  Candidates  Disagree,  Canada  Learns  the  Real  American  Attitude 
Towards  Reciprocity.  Both  Wanted  to  Make  this  Country  an  Adjunct  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Transfer  our  Important  Business  to  New  York  and  Chicago 


IT  is  doubtful  if  any  statements  made  by  public  men  of 
foreign  countries  have  been  weighted  with  more  sig- 
nificance to  Canada  than  those  published  by  President  Taft 
in  an  address  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  April  26th,  when  he  read 
the  correspondence  which  passed  between  him  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  the  question  of  reciprocity.  Perusal  of  these 
remarkable  letters,  written  with  the  frankness  of  friendship, 
should  convince  Canadians  of  all  classes  that  September  21st, 
1911,  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The 
letters  speak  for  themselves. 

(Mr.  Taft  to  Mr.  Eooseyelt.) 

The  President's  letter  was  as  follows: 

"  *  *  *  Just  at  present  I  am  in  the  midst  of  reci- 
procity matters,  and  it  would  gratify  me  a  great  deal  to  talk 
over  with  you  this  issue.  I  have,  as  you  have  known,  always 
been  a  low-tariff  and  downward-revision  man,  and  the  reason 
why  I  favored  the  last  tariff  bill  and  praised  it  as  the  best 
one  we  ever  had  was:  That  the  consideration  of  it  on  its 
passage  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  defended  it  afterwards 
to  show  that  it  was  a  downward  revision  were  all  a  conces- 
sion by  the  Republican  party  that  downward  revision  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  rule  upheld  by  Shaw  and  Cannon  and 
other  standpatters  of  the  orthodox  type  that  no  tariff  could 
be  too  high,  because  what  you  needed  was  a  Chinese  wall, 
had  been  departed  from.  Now,  the  probability  is  that  we 
shall  reach  an  agreement  with  our  Canadian  friends  by  which 
all  natural  products — cereals,  lumber,  dairy  products,  fruits, 
meats  and  cattle — shall  enter  both  countries  free,  and  that 
we  shall  get  a  revision — not  as  heavy  a  one  as  I  would  like, 
but  a  substantial  one,  and  equivalent  certainly  to  the  French 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  probably  more — on  manufactures. 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  minute  that  we  adopt  in  convention 
the  proposal  that  our  tariff  should  he  measured  hy  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production,  we  necessarily  adopt  a  rule 


WOODEN-HEADED  TENACITY. 

The  Washlady :  "The  shirt's  a  wreck,  but  d'ye  mind 
how  the  clothes  pin  sticks  til  it."— Toronto  World. 


which  would  lead  us  straiglit  to  reciprocity  in  natural  pro- 
ducts with  Canada,  because  tlie  conditions  in  the  two  coun- 
tries  are  so  similar  that  there  is  substantially  no  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Possibly  labor  is  slightly  lower 
in  some  parts  of  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  also  higher  in  some  parts,  and  the  adoption  of  free  trade 
would  rapidly  increase  tlie  cost  of  labor  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  cheaper  in  Canada,  so  that  the  conditions  would  be  the 
same. 

"  It  might  at  first  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
food  products  somewhat;  it  would  certainly  make  the  reser- 
voir much  greater  and  prevent  fluctuations.  Meantime  the 
amount  of  Canadian  products  we  would  take  would  produce 
a  current  of  business  between  Western  Canada  and  the  United 
States  that  would  make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  transfer  all  their  important  business  to 
Chicago  and  IVew  York,  with  their  bank  credits  and  ererj- 
thing  else,  and  it  would  increase  greatly  the  demand  of 
Canada  for  our  manufactures.  I  see  this  is  an  argument 
against  reciprocity  made  in  Canada,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
one. 

"  The  proposition  is  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which 
we  shall  present  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  an  identical  bill, 
and  pass  it  as  an  agreement  for  joint  legislation.  In  this 
way  we  would  avoid  the  necessity  for  two-thirds  in  the  Senate, 
and  would  secure  at  once  the  consent  of  the  House,  which 
in  tariff  matters  is  generally  regarded  as  necessary,  at  any 
rate.  This  will  cause  a  great  commotion,  I  presume.  It  will 
be  unpopular  in  New  York  because  of  certain  lumber-manu- 
facturing interests  and  the  dairy  interests.  It  will  be  un- 
popular in  Minnesota  because  of  wheat;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  free  lumber  will  be  popular  in  some  places,  and  as  it 
includes  free  paper  and  free  wood  pulp  we  may  count  on 
the  fairly  good  support  of  the  press. 

"  This  letter,  of  course,  I  must  ask  you  to  regard  as  confl- 


A  Bad  Break.— Torow^o  World. 
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dential,  though  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss  with 
your  colleagues  on  The  Outlook  such  a  proposition,  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  your  judgment  of  it. 
I  think  it  may  break  the  Republican  party  for  a  while.  As 
Elihu  Root  said  when  I  talked  with  him  yesterday,  it  may 
be  an  entering  wedge  against  protection,  although  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  protection  as  we  laid  it 
down  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  it  will  be  said  against  it  that 
we  are  taking  agriculture  and  making  it  suffer  first  before 
we  tackle  wool  and  cotton.  The  bill  is  not  likely  to  pass 
the  present  Congress,  and  before  the  new  Congress  comes 
together  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  wool  and  cotton  schedules  and  present  a  prob- 
lem to  the  Democrats  which  they  are  not  likely  to  find  an 
easy  one.  At  least,  it  will  show  the  hypocrisy  of  some  people. 
Of  course  this  is  no  ground  whatever  for  introducing  and 
pressing  such  a  measure.  I  believe  it  to  be  right,  and  if 
it  leads,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  reduction  in  wool  and  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  lowest  figures  and  to  what  is  a  real 
measure  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  so  much 
the  better. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  con- 
veniently can  write  on  this  subject,  because  the  matter  is 
just  at  hand,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  within  ten  days  we 
shall  reach  an  agreement." 

(Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Taft.) 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply  was: 

"I  at  once  took  in  your  letter  and  went  over  it  with  The 
Outlook  editors. 

"It  seenis  to  nic  that  what  you  projiose  to  do  with  Canada 
is  adiiiirahle  from  every  standpoint.  I  firmly  bcIicYc  in  free 
trade  with  Canada  for  both  economic  and  political  reasons. 
As  you  say,  labor  cost  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  two 
countries,  so  that  you  are  amply  justified  by  the  platform. 
Whether  Canada  will  accept  such  reciprocity,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  greatly  to  your  credit  to  make  the  effort.  It  may 
damage  the  Republican  party  for  a  while,  but  it  will  surely 
benefit  the  party  in  the  end,  especially  if  you  tackle  wool, 
cotton,  etc.,  as  you  propose." 


MIMCIPAL  ADVERTISING. 

Excellent  booklets  issued  by  Saskatoon,  Weyburn,  Prince 
Rupert  and  St.  Hyacinthe  have  been  received  by  Industrial 
CANAD.i.  They  are  publications  which  reflect  credit  upon  the 
cities  mentioned. 


A  Curiosity. — Montreal  Star. 


UXS  AM)  OIL. 

The  gas  and  oil  fields  in  Albert  County,  New  Brunswick, 
will  soon  be  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Maritime  Oil  Fields, 
Limited,  has  sent  instructions  from  the  head  office  in  London 
to  begin  boring  for  oil  and  gas  at  once  on  twice  as  large  a 
scale  as  last  year,  and  it  is  expected  many  new  wells  will 
be  opened  up.  Gas  from  the  present  wells  is  being  piped  to 
Hillsboro'  to  supply  the  large  new  plaster  works  of  the 
Albert  Manufacturing  Company,  and  also  for  domestic  use  in 
Hillsboro".  In  Moncton,  the  price  of  natural  gas  has  been 
fixed  at  40c.  per  1,000  ft.  for  domestic  use,  17c.  for  use  under 
boilers  for  power,  27c.  for  gas  engines,  or  22c.  if  not  less 
than  7.5,000  ft.  per  day  is  used.  Xew  Brunswick  Shales, 
Limited,  in  which  Sir  William  Mackenzie  is  interested,  is 
making  active  preparations  for  development  of  the  oil  shales 
in  Alberta  County.  Their  plant,  when  in  full  operation,  will 
employ  over  2,000  men. 


>VI>TER  PORT  BUSINESS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  wharves  to  be  built 
under  Government  contract  at  West  St.  John,  and  this  work, 
with  that  which  will  be  done  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  preparing  the  site  for  its  new  elevator  and  other  ter- 
minal facilities,  will  call  for  a  large  expenditure  of  labor 
this  year.  With  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  winter  steam- 
ships at  the  port  of  St.  John  during  last  season,  the  total 
value  of  exports  is  nearly  $3,000,000  greater  than  the  total 
for  the  whole  of  last  season.  It  is  expected  the  final  figures 
for  this  season  will  show  the  value  of  exports  to  be  about 
$30,000,000,  of  which  considerably  more  than  one-third  is 
represented  by  United  States  products  brought  to  the  Cana- 
dian winter  port  for  shipment.  Nearly  8,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  have  gone  forward  during  the  past  winter. 


"Water,  Water  Everywhere,  and  not  a  Drop  to  Drink." 

— American  Economist. 
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A      CALL        FROM  MACEDONIA 

By  E.  P.  Heaton 

Manager  Insurance  Department  C.M.A. 

Why  is  Canada  Burning  up  More  Rapidly  than  the  United  States  ?  The  Average 
of  all  Losses  over  $10,000  in  the  United  States  is  $63,000,  while  the  Canadian 
Average  is  $91,750.  Who  Feeds  the  Fire  Bugs  ?  International  Co-operation  Needed 


A  day  or  two  after  I  accepted  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee to  address  this  Convention  I  was  at  lunch  in  one  A 
our  quiet  Toronto  retreats,  when  my  eye  fell  on  one  of  those 
illuminated  quotations  which  are  now  so  much  in  evidence 
wherever  one  goes.  It  seemed  to  mockingly  taunt  me  for  my 
audacity  in  agreeing  to  face  a  company  of  men  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  world  of  Fire  Engineering  and  the  Science 
of  Fire  Suppression  as  gather  at  these  notable  meetings,  and 
niy  courage  almost  deserted  me.  This  was  the  couplet  that 
burned  itself  into  my  memory:  — 

A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak, 
The  more  he  heard  the  less  he  spoke; 
The  less  he  spoke  the  more  he  heard; 
Why  am  not  I  more  lilte  this  bird? 

While  I  have  teen  much  agitated  since  over  the  question 
asked  in  the  quotation,  this  in  a  measure  subsided  as  I  tried 
to  develop  the  thought  underlying  the  title  of  the  address, 
not  that  I  have  any  impression  that  I  can  contribute  to  your 
knowledge,  but  because  uinder  what  your  Secretary  has  been 
pleased  to  term  a  "  cryptical  and  curious "  title  I  have  the 
opportunity,  as  a  Canadian,  of  bringing  Canada  to  your  closer 
attention. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am  not  charged  with  any 
mission,  and  that  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
anyone  else;  I  appear  solely  as  representing  one  of  your  seven 
active  members  in  Canada,  bearing  as  my  message  the  Mace- 
donian cry  of  old — "  Come  over  and  help  us."  At  the  last  Con- 
vention in  New  York  I  was  distinctly  lonely  and  made  to  feel, 
undoubtedly  without  design,  that  as  a  Canadian  I  was  out  of 
touch  with  my  environment.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why, 
because  you  will  then  be  the  better  able  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  "  motif "  underlying  this  paper. 

Canada  Outside  Looking  in. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  a  year  ago  to  the 
statesmanlike  address  of  President  Merrill,  and  cordially 
agreed  with  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Goddard  in  moving  its 
acceptance,  that  it  was  "  a  very  efficient  and  concise  summary 
of  the  objects  for  which  the  Association  was  organized,  and  of 
the  work  it  had  done  in  the  past  fifteen  years."  Nevertheless, 
in  that  splendid  address  there  was  an  omission  that  jarred 
my  susceptibilities;  later,  in  the  published  proceedings,  I  read 
and  now  quote  from  the  opening  sentence  the  following  re- 
mark:— 

"  Fiften  years  is  a  brief  space  of  time  in  the  history  of  an 
organization;  it  is  briefer  in  the  history  of  a  nation.   Yet  for 
our  country,  this  period  includes  the  San  Francisco,  Balti- 
more, Chelsea,  and  Bangor  conflagrations,"  etc. 
For  my  country,  Ottawa  and  Hull  in  1900,  Montreal  in  1901, 
Toronto  in  1904,  Fernie  and  Three  Rivers  in  1908,  and  Camp- 


An  address  delivered  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  at  Chicago,  May  lAth, 
1912. 


bellton,  N.B.,  in  1910,  all  stood  out  prominently  as  represent- 
ing calamities  equally  as  great  to  us  as  those  which  found  spe- 
cial emphasis  in  President  Merrill's  address.  Do  you  wonder 
that  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  these  outstanding  Cana- 
dian events  made  me  feel  that  the  northern  half  of  this  great 
country  was  either  too  insignificant  to  entitle  it  to  notice,  or 
the  alternate  view  that  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  tremendous  importance 
of  affairs  in  the  great  world  of  the  United  States  to  think 
of  the  small  boy  endeavoring  to  hew  out  for  himself  a  path 
in  the  territory  embracing  the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

The  Canadian  Crusoes. 

At  the  New  York  Convention,  too,  I  sat  for  a  while  beside 
the  President  of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  En- 
gineers. You  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Bruen,  of  his  visit 
to  the  Syracuse  Convention  of  that  Association  as  your  dele- 
gate. It  so  happened  that  John  Thompson,  the  President  of 
that  Association  for  the  year,  was  a  fellow-Canadian,  and  he, 
equally  with  myself,  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  was  somewhat  frigid,  and  that  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  position  of  "  splendid  isolation." 

The  President,  in  delivering  his  annual  address  at  the 
Convention  of  1905,  made  this  clear-cut  pronouncement:  "  The 
Association  can  now  be  considered  truly  a  '  national '  Associa- 
tion." The  work  that  has  since  been  accomplished  is  conclu- 
sive proof  that  you  are  fulfilling  your  mission  in  a  substantial 
and  effective  manner,  yet  I  fancy  your  platform  is  broader  and 
your  horizon  wider  than  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  term  "  national "  implies,  or  that  your  activities,  be  it 
said  with  all  deference,  would  lead  one  to  assume  constituted 
the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  your  aims  and  purposes. 

The  Appeal  of  Macedonia. 

In  the  record  of  the  vision  that  appeared  to  Paul,  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar,  a  man  of  Macedonia  was  seen 
appealing  for  help.  Notwithstanding  the  high  cultivation  of 
Grecian  art,  and  the  beautiful  fancies  of  Grecian  mythology,  the 
people  of  Northern  Greece  found  themselves  in  utter  darkness, 
nor  knew  not  where  to  obtain  anything  better.  There  had, 
however,  apparently  come  to  them  from  across  the  ^gean  Sea 
the  report  of  wonderful,  occurrences  in  Asia,  and  the  picture 
that  is  before  the  mind's  eye  is  that  of  impotence  with  out- 
stretched hands  intensely  importuning  help  from  those  com- 
petent to  bestow  it.  The  vision  itself  may  be  primitive  myth- 
ology, yet  I  am  bold  and  sanguine  enough  to  use  it  as  typify- 
ing the  position  I  am  at  this  moment  occupying,  as  I  try 
simply,  though,  perhaps,  superficially,  to  show  you  Canada's 
need  of  this  Association's  immediate  inspiration,  leadership, 
and  earnest  co-operation  in  extending  the  propaganda  you  are 
so  successfully  conducting  in  the  United  States. 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  strain  after  effect  by  forcing 
an  analogy  along  too  many  parallel  lines,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  indulged  in  this  brief  digression  to  remark  that, 
while  Canada  sadly  needs  assistance  in  meeting  the  problems 
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that  are  the  fundamentals  of  this  organization,  unlike  Mace- 
donia of  old,  she  has  not  fallen  a  prey  to  any  conquering  Roman 
horde  but  retains  her  individuality  as  a  young,  virile,  aggres- 
sive nation,  sharing  with  her  great  neighbor  to  the  south  the 
good  government  and  proper  protection  of  the  people  and 
property  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  North  American  Contin- 
ent. 

5fauj'  Conceptions  of  Many  People. 

To  some  of  you,  Canada  will  appeal  as  a  forlorn  sports- 
man's paradise;  to  others  it  will  be  remembered  for  its  force- 
ful, yet  none  the  less  kindly,  rejection  of  a  recent  offer  of 
reciprocal  trade  relations;  to  some  it  will  offer  the  opportunity 
of  increasing  revenues  or  fields  ripening  for  commercial  de- 
velopment, but  to  every  one  the  trend  of  modern  conditions 
will  portend  a  repetition  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which 
the  United  States  has  already  met  in  manifold  forms,  and 
divers  ways;  history  will  surely  repeat  itself.  And,  sir,  a  most 
alluring  path  is  open  if  it  were  opportune  to  tread  it,  for  the 
consideration  of  many  problems  arising  from 
the  political  and  economic  relations  existing 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  next 
door  neighbors,  but  we  are  now  only  inter- 
ested in  getting  you  to  understand  how  we  up 
north  stand  in  relation  to  the  one  great  prob- 
lem expressed  in  the  second  clause  of  your 
constitution  as  the  object  for  which  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  stands. 

You  are  accustomed  to  startling  figures  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  fire  waste  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  and  your  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  have  such  gifted  capacity 
to  express  its  horrible  extent  in  picturesque 
and  effective  language  that  I  hesitate  in  their 
presence  to  mention  the  subject.  I  cannot, 
however,  wholly  ignore  the  matter  if  I  am  to 
impress  you  with  Canada's  position  and  need, 
and  I  think  I  can  best  accomplish  my  purpose 
by  two  or  three  simple  comparisons. 


involving  a  loss  of  $10,000  and  over  in  each  case.  These  fires 
originated  as  follows: 

United  States    13,168- 

Canada    869 


Total    14,037 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  had  one  fire  exceeding 
$10,000  in  amount  for  every  39,000  of  its  population,  and  Can- 
ada one  for  every  33,000  of  its  population. 

Another  General  Comparison. 

The  average  amount  of  loss  sustained  in  each  fire  in  the  two 
countries  is  rather  startling,  and  while  it  is  hardly  desirable 
to  read  the  summary  I  now  give  for  purposes  of  record,  I  will 
briefly  refer  to  the  salient  points,  leaving  the  details  to  be  con- 
sidered at  your  leisure  if  any  of  you  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  fuither  examine  the  record:  — 


Month. 


No.  of 
Fires. 


January   1,331 

February   1,156 

March    1,155 

April    1,141 

May    973 

June    940 

July    1,044 

August    990 

September    959 

October    1,147 

November    1,116 

December    1,216 


Aggregate. 

$81,060,700 
64,309,000 
77,156,900 
77,801,100 
66,450,300 
58,944,350 
66,680,200 
63,783,345 
55,991,500 
87,069,000 
60,804,550 
71,954,850 


Ave.  No. 
per  Mo. 

333 
290 
289 
285 
244 
235 
261 
247 
240 
287 
279 
304 


Ave.  Amt. 
per  Month. 

$20,000,000 
16,000,000 
19,250,000 
19,250,000 
16,500,000 
15,000,000 
16,500,000 
16,000,000 
14,000,000 
22,000,000 
15,000,000 
18,000,000 


Ave.  Amt. 
per  loss. 

$6i,ooa 

56,000' 
67,000 
68,000 
68,000 
63,000 
64,000 
64,500 
58,000 
76,000 
54,500 
60,000 


United  States   13,168  $832,005,795 


275       $17,300,000  $63,000 


Gone  Up  in  Smoke. 

the  four  years  ending  1911 


January  . 
February 
March   . . . 
April  .... 

May   

June   

July   

August  .  . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


In  the  four  years  ending  1911  the  New 
York  "  Journal  of  Commerce "  estimates  the 
economic  loss  to  both  countries  by  the  com- 
plete and  absolute  obliteration  of  property  at 
a  little  over  nine  hundred  and  ten  millions  Canada 
of  dollars.    This  is  divided  as  follows: 

United  States   $832,005,795 

Canada   79,674,105 


104 
59 
58 
72 
90 
70 
77 
70 
52 
64 
75 
78 

869 


$8,354,750 
2,216,050 
3,397,100 
3,975,550 
6,336,450 
8,879,150 

16,623,500 
9,995,855 
3,516,150 
4,552,350 
5,925.950 
6,901,250 

$79,674,105 


26 
15 
14 
18 
22 
17 
19 
17 
13 
21 
19 
19 

19 


$2,100,000 
550,000 
850,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,200,000 
4,150,000 
2,500,000 
900,000 
1,125,000 
1,250,000 
1,750,000 


$80,000 
37,500 
58,000 
55,000 
70,000 
125,000 
215,000 
140,000 
70,000 
70,000 
65,000 
90,000 


$1,660,000  $91,750' 


A  Summary. 


Total   $911,679,900 

On  the  basis  of  the  average  population  of  the  four  years,  the 
per  capita  loss  is: 

United  States    $2  45 

Canada   3  07 

I  realize  that  the  per  capita  computation  applicable  to  the 
United  States  is  less  than  is  usually  stated,  but  in  all  con- 
science it  is  bad  enough  and  we  need  not  waste  valuable  time 
questioning  whether  it  should  be  $2.45  or  $3.00.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  room  for  disputing  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
United  States  record  is  bad,  that  of  my  own  country  is  worse, 
to  a  degree  that  is  absolutely  deplorable. 

From  the  same  authority,  and  I  think  it  right  to  admit 
that  we  owe  much  to  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce  "  for  reason- 
ably accurate  information,  I  find  that  in  the  same  period  of 
four  years  there  occurred  14,037  separate  and  distinct  fires. 


U.  S.  . . 

Canada 


No.  o{ 
Fires. 

13,168 

869 


Aggre- 
gate. 

$832,005,795 

79,674,105 


Ave. 

Ave.  No.  Amt. 
per  Mo.   per  Mo 

275 

19 


$17,300,000 
1,660,000 


Ave.  Amt. 
per  loss. 

$63,000 

91,750 


Total    14,037    $911,679,900    294    $18,960,000  $65,000 

These  Statements  Show 

1st.  That  the  average  of  all  losses  over  $10,000  in  the 
United  States  is  $63,000  while  the  Canadian  average  is  $91,750. 

2nd.  That  the  maximum  average  was  reached  in  the  United 
States  in  the  month  of  October  when  it  was  $76,000,  while  in 
Canada  July  has  contributed  an  average  of  $215,000.  The 
higher  average  for  October  in  the  United  States  is  easily,  how- 
ever, accounted  for,  as  in  that  month  of  1910  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Minnesota  forest  fires  are  debited  with  $15,000,000. 

3rd.  That,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
months  outside  of  October  average  up  fairly  evenly,  but  in 
Canada  the  cold  months  of  December  and  January,  and  the 
months  of  heat  and  drought  of  June,  July  and  August  by  their 
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abnormal  contributions  to  the  fire  record  raise  the  entire  aver- 
age for  the  year  as  previously  mentioned. 

Loss  of  Life  Greater  in  Canada. 

May  I  now  very  briefly  state  that  in  the  matter  of  loss  of 
life  from  fire,  the  record  places  Canada  in  an  equally  unfavor- 
able light.  In  the  four  year  period  I  have  used  in  the  fire 
table,  the  fatalities  have  greatly  outnumbered  the  fires  of 
$10,000  or  over;  more  than  one  thousand  lives  have  been  pre- 
maturely snuffed  out,  and  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  it  is 
that  each  year  has  shown  an  increase  larger  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  proportionate  growth  of  the  country.  In  1911 
the  fatality  list  reached  317,  while  in  the  same  year  there  were 
only  200  fires  of  more  than  $10,000.  I  am  not  able  to  make  any 
comparison  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  this 
respect;  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  do  so — the  mere 
statement  of  fact  is,  of  itself,  of  sufficiently  startling  interest 
and  importance. 

It  is  probably  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  the  first  four 
months  of  1912  stand  out  conspicuously  as  exceeding,  in  both 
material  points,  the  corresponding  period  of  any  previous  year 
—January  making  a  record  in  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada that  will,  it  is  hoped,  long  retain  its  supremacy. 

The  Question. 

Can  we  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  this:  If  conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  such  as  to  call  forth  the  herculean 
efforts  you  are  making  to  combat  a  tremendous  evil,  then  v/e 
in  Canada  stand  in  infinitely  greater  need  of  the  exercise  of 
potential  energies  in  the  same  direction?  If  this  be  true,  and 
there  is  surely  no  room  for  doubt,  are  we  not  faced  with  this 
issue — what  are  you  doing,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  to  inspire, 
direct  and  lead  your  active  and  associate  members  there  into 
channels  of  activity  that  will  give  to  Canada  that  of  which  she 
stands  in  such  urgent  need? 

Before  asking  your  consideration  of  one  final  point,  may  I 
interject  a  more  or  less  personal  reference?  In  one  of  those 
poetic  and  happily  phrased  addresses,  for  which  Secretary 
Wentworth  has  established  quite  a  national  reputation,  that  he 
delivered  two  or  three  v/eeks  ago  at  Pittsburg,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said: 

"With  the  notable  exception  of  that  unusually  intelligent 
body,  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  many  Associa- 
tions of  business  men  and  manufacturers  in  this  country  are 
unwittingly  doing  as  much  to  increase  the  size  of  our  annual 
ash  heap  as  to  reduce  it." 

I  am  taking  some  comfort  now  at  an  expression  which 
earlier  offered  a  cause  for  disappointment,  and  I  will  now 
accept  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  term  "  in  this  coun- 
try"  as  applying  to  the  United  States;  for,  with  no  uncer- 
tainty or  equivocation,  I  would  like  to  make  the  plain  and 
emphatic  statement  that,  if  I  thought  that  charge  could  be 
held  against  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  I  would 
advise  them  to  shut  up  their  Insurance  Department  and  con- 
tribute some  proportion  of  its  cost  to  some  other  body  of  men 
which  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  an  honest  effort  to 
remove  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  your  country  and  to  ours 
of  a  totally  unjustifiable  destruction  of  national  wealth  and 
resources;  any  such  Association  that  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
helps  to  increase  the  fire  waste,  or,  indeed,  that  does  not  throw 
itself  into  the  task  of  alleviating  existing  conditions,  ought  to 
be  decently  interred  with  no  hope  of  a  resurrection;  on  that 
declaration  I  stand  pat. 

Encourages  Co-operation. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  struck  you  that  the  platform  of  the 
N.  F.  P.  A.  is  unique  in  that  it  engenders  co-operation  among 
adverse  and  opposite  interests  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  through  any  other  organization. 


Of  your  seven  active  members  in  Canada  five  are  engaged  in 
determining  rates  and  underwriting  conditions;  the  sixth  is 
a  representative  professional  body,  the  only  one  you  have  in 
Canada,  though  you  have  many  such  in  the  United 
States.  The  seventh — which  I  represent — may  probably 
be  regarded — indeed,  has  been  so  regarded — as  antag- 
onistic to  the  first-named  five.  We  have  certainly  failed 
on  many  occasions  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  matters  that  have 
been  under  consideration,  and  this  has  naturally  tended  to 
prevent  our  getting  together  in  an  effort  to  grapple  with  the 
common  and  vital  problem  of  the  national  fire  waste;  a 
serious  and  determined  effort  in  this  direction  would  probably 
do  more  to  remove  causes  of  friction  between  us  than  any- 
thing else,  and  this  very  desirable  co-operation  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association.  If  I  am  even  remotely  justified  in  stating 
this  apprehension,  then.  Sir,  I  believe  there  is  laid  upon  you 
the  responsibility  of  heeding  the  call  I  present,  and  you  must 
"come  over  and  help  us"!  Nor  is  yours  the  responsibility 
alone,  and  despite  Secretary  Wentworth's  "  solar  plexus " 
knock-out  blow  at  Pittsburg,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  stands  pledged  to  exert  its  influence  in  inspiring 
a  sentiment  and  conscience  on  our  side  of  the  border  to  keep 
pace  with  the  awakening  interest  in  the  field  under  your  more 
immediate  control. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  at  this  time  either  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  by  which  your  active  co-operation  in  Canada 
may  be  stimulated  and  sustained,  nor  to  tell  you  cf  the 
isolated  and  spasmodic  efforts  of  disintegrated  forces  in 
Canada  now  being  carried  out  in  the  direction  of  self-help; 
nor  can  I  more  than  indicate  that  the  opportunity  is 
ripe  for  expansion  in  your  active  membership;  if  you  hear 
the  call  and  respond  to  it,  you  will  strengthen  your  own 
hands  and  will  render  a  service  where  I  not  only  believe 
it  will  be  sincerely  appreciated,  but  where  it  will  meet  a 
general  response.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  Canada's 
growth  involves  the  assumption  of  added  responsibilities  for 
good  government  and  national  ideals;  these  she  m.ust  rise 
to,  with  or  without  your  aid,  and  if  opportunity  knocks  at 
your  door  and  goes  unheeded,  her  manifest  duty  will  be  to 
plow  her  own  lonely  furrow. 

Let  us  banish  all  thought  of  isolation  and  cherish  the  hope 
that  my  appeal  may  lead  you  to  extended  activities  in  the 
larger  sphere;  then  may  your  President  acclaim  with  force 
equal  to  that  of  1905  that  the  association  in  scope  and  effort 
is  truly  Inter-NStional.    Come  over  and  help  us! 


Still  at  the  Switch,— Toro/ito  World. 
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PRINCE  RUPERT 

PRINCE  RL'PERT  is  situated  550 
miles  north  of  Vancouver  and 
40  miles  south  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  It  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  London,  and  has  a  climate  of  the 
same  mean  temperature.  As  the 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway,  its  destiny  was  assured  from 
the  beginning. 

In  1905  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of 
land  at  Prince  Rupert  was  obtained 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company  from  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  British  Columbia,  and 
14,000  acres  of  Indian  Reserve  land 
have  since  been  purchased,  making  a 
total  of  about  24,000  acres  for  the 
purpose  of  the  townsite  and  the 
development  of  the  port.  Under  the 
usual  conditions  of  Crown  Grants  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  land  reverts  to  the 
Province,  as  also  one-quartei'  of  the 


Prince  Rupert — View  of  Harbor 


Prince  Rupert — Third  Avenue  West. 


anchorage.  The  entrance  is  perfectly 
straight,  2,000  feet  in  width  at  the 
narrowest  part,  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  ^6  feet  at  low  tide,  and  for 
a  width  of  1,500  feet  the  minimum 
depth  is  60  feet. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  mountains 
slope  down  to  the  water.  To  the 
northwest,  through  a  channel  studded 
with  islands,  is  situated  the  famous 
Indian  village  of  Metlakatla,  known 
on  the  coast  as  the  "  Holy  City." 

The  distance  from  Liverpool  to 
Yokohama,  via  Prince  Rupert,  is 
10,0::i,  as  against  10,829  miles  via 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  More- 
over, ships  sailing  from  Prince 
Rupert  pass  from  the  landlocked 
harbor  to  the  high  seas  and  begin 
their  journey  across  the  Pacific  500 
miles  nearer  the  East  than  a  ship 
would  be  sailing  at  the  same  time 
from  another  Pacific  port. 

According  to  the  Dominion  census 
of  1911,  the  population  is  4,771. 


water-front  after  the  townsite  has 
been  laid  out. 

The  title  to  the  land  acquired  in 
the  interest  of  the  railway  company 
has  been  vested  in  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Development  Company,  Lim- 
ited, a  holding  company  organized 
for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  exploiting,  developing,  and  dis- 
posing of  townsite  lands  along  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  all  of 
the  stock  of  which  is  held  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

The  Dominion  Government  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey  has  made  a  com- 
plete survey  of  Prince  Rupert 
Harbor  and  approaches,  which  shows 
that  the  entire  harbor,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
upper  harbor,  a  distance  of  14 
miles,  is  entirely  free  from  rocks  ori 
obstructions  of  any  kind  and  of  a] 
sufficient    depth    to     afford  good! 


Prince  Rupert — View  of  Section  I.,  West  of  Fifth  Street. 
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THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   SANITARY  HOUSING 

By  Dr.  Chas.  J.  C.  O.  Hastings 

Medical  Health  Officer  of  Toronto 

Manufacturers  are  Interested  Morally  and  Financially  in  the  Housing  Problem. 
Slums  Produce  Few  Decent  Citizens  or  Efficient  Workers.  Prevention  is  the  Ideal. 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  By-laws  and  Transportation  Facilities  are  Remedies 


WE,  as  a  nation,  having  passed  successfully  through  our 
infancy  and  childhood,  into  a  rapidly  developing 
adolescence,  with  unlimited  resources  in  active  process 
of  development,  and  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  are 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  Britain's  Dominions,  and  the 
most  valuable  of  Britain's  possessions.  But  we  must  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  fact  all  the 
older  nations  of  the  world,  who  have  learned  that  "  as  wealth 
accumulates,  men  decay." 

What  this  Dominion  will  be  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
hence,  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day, in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  our  country  must  be  placed. 
We  have  the  climate,  and  in  fact  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  best  physical  development,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  mentality  that  can  be  produced  any  place 
in  the  world.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be  an  aspirant  to 
the  highest  medical  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Empire, 
a  university  professorship  across  the  line,  the  man  behind  the 
gun  at  Bisley,  the  man  at  the  oars  on  the  Thames,  or  the 
man  on  the  battlefield  of  South  Africa,  the  high  mental  calibre 
and  physical  endurance  of  the  Canadian  has  always  placed 
him  in  the  front  ranks. 

Can  we  afford,  then,  to  permit  this  kind  of  material  to 
die  and  degenerate  annually  for  want  of  proper  care,  and 
then  fill  the  gap  with  Italians,  Russians,  Finns,  Hungarians, 
Bulgarians,  Scandinavians,  etc.,  whose  lives  and  environments 
in  many  instances  have  been  such  as  are  well  calculated  to 
breed  degenerates? 

Health  the  First  Necessity 

The  first  requirement  of  any  individual,  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  that  he  be  a  good  animal.  The  essentials  for  the 
production  of  a  good  animal  are  pure  food,  pure  water,  and 
sanitary  homes.  Can  we  hope  to  produce  good  animals  with 
food,  drink,  and  homes  of  such  a  character  that  the  energy 
that  should  be  spent  on  the  development  of  a  good  body 
and  mind  has  to  be  spent  in  battling  with  the  germs  of  disease, 
that  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  impure  food,  sewage 
polluted  water,  and  unsanitary  homes? 

The  municipal  authorities  of  large  urban  centres  have 
been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  revelations  of  slum  conditions.  All  municipalities  seem 
to  be  fond  of  saying,  with  civic  pride,  "  we  have  no  slums." 
"  No  slums  "  is  but  a  synonym  for  no  investigations. 

Every  municipality  in  America  to-day,  with  a  population 
of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand,  has  its  slums. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  set  forth  in  the  investigations 
in  Milwaukee,  following  the  appearance  of  a  prospectus  issued 
by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  containing 
the  following  extracts: 


Editor's  Note. — In  this  article  Dr.  Hastings  presents  facts 
showing  how  slums  affect  cities.  In  the  next  article  he  will 
give  further  details  of  the  solution  which  he  indicates  in  his 
closing  paragraphs. 


"  Milwaukee  is  essentially  a  city  of  homes.  The  percentage 
of  laboring  people,  with  their  own  homes,  excels  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  Union.  It  has  no  congested  slums  or  tene- 
ment districts." 

A  new  administration,  however,  coming  into  power,  made 
investigations,  with  the  following  revelations: 

Some  of  the  charity  workers  and  newspaper  men  took 
Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  of  New  York,  through  the  Italian  quar- 
ters in  Ward  4,  after  which  he  said  that  he  had  not  seen  any- 
thing worse  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  3rd  Ward,  conditions  were  not  quite  so  extensive, 
but  more  acute. 

Does  this  Produce  Good  Workers? 

"  On  one  of  these  trips  of  inspection  through  the  Italian 
district,"  says  the  narrator,  "  we  came  upon  conditions  which 
words  cannot  describe,  and  no  camera  can  picture,  as  sounds 
and  smells  escape  the  camera." 

"  Entering  one  of  these  dwellings,  we  found  dark  rooms; 
something  that  I  supposed  was  food,  or  intended  for  food, 
was  bubbling  in  a  pot  on  the  stove;  a  friendly  goat  was  play- 
ing with  a  child  on  the  floor,  and  pigeons  cooed  nearby. 
From  the  door  of  the  kitchen  we  got  the  odor  of  the  stable — 
the  horse  had  the  best  room.  In  the  middle  room,  which  was 
absolutely  dark,  on  a  bed  of  indescribable  filth,  lay  an  aged 
woman,  groaning  with  pain.  In  this  simple  dwelling,  which 
is  not  unlike  many  we  saw,  there  lived  together,  in  ignorant 
misery,  one  man,  two  women,  ten  children,  six  dogs,  two  goats, 
five  pigeonis,  two  horses,  and  other  animal  life,  which  escaped 
our  hurried  observation.  The  most  unsanitary  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  basement  dwellings,  where  as  many  as  ten 
men  lived  in  one  small  basement.  In  the  4th  Ward  the  alleys 
are  crowded  with  shabby  shacks,  shut  out  from  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  by  dead  walls  from  large  buildings.  In  the  ghetto, 
in  one  building,  lived  71  people,  representing  17  families.  The 
toilets  in  the  yards  freeze  in  winter,  and  are  clogged  in  the 
summer.  The  filth  defies  description.  In  the  alleys  were 
found  dirt  and  filth — typical  tenement  districts.  Here  one 
sees  the  '  sanitary '  bake  wagon,  whose  driver,  after  tramping 
about  in  the  filth  and  offal  of  the  alley,  climbs  into  the  wagon 
with  his  dirty  bootis,  and  then  piles  the  loaves  of  bread  where 
his  feet  have  stood.  There  we  have  all  the  conditions  of  the 
tenement  and  slum  population — the  dark  room;  overcrowding; 
filth;  unsanitary  toilets;  none  of  the  horrors  and  none  of  the 
dangers  were  missing." 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  example  of  the  "  Cities  of  Homes  " 
one  reads  about,  and  hears  about,  that  have  no  slums. 

Conditions  in  Toronto. 

In  the  recent  investigations  in  Toronto,  similar  conditions 
were  found.  The  following  conditions,  peculiar  to  great 
cities,  were  noticeably  present — rear  houses;  dark  roomsr 
tenement  houses;  houses  absolutely  unfit  for  habitation;  in- 
adequate water  supplies;  unpaved  and  filthy  yards  and  lanes; 
so-called  sanitary  conveniences,  which  in  many  cases  and  for 
various  reasons  were  found  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  a  menace 
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to  public  health,  a  danger  to  public  morals,  and  in  fact  an 
offence  against  public  decency. 

The  number  of  people  living  in  basements  was,  approxi- 
mately, 447,  and  22  living  in  cellars.  Basements  and  cellars 
were  aften  found  sub-let  as  dwellings.  The  sub-tenant  in  the 
basement  sometimes  takes  in  a  lodger. 

Damp  basements  were  found  in  all  the  districts  investi- 
gated. In  one  was  found  four  inches  of  water  in  the  cellar. 
Another  dwelling,  which  rented  for  $20  a  month,  had  four 
feet  of  water  in  the  cellar. 

In  the  cellars  and  back  kitchens,  in  many  places,  hens, 
ducks  and  dogs  were  kept.  Another  basement  was  found  to 
be  the  sleeping  place  of  two  boys,  twelve  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  At  the  door  of  this  sleeping  place  was  a  dirty  closet, 
and  a  sink  which  was  out  of  order.  The  whole  basement 
was  damp,  and  in  a  most  unsanitary  condition. 

As  regards  dark  rooms,  some  forty  houses  were  found 
to  have  dark  rooms,  and  practically  all  of  them  are  used 
for  sleeping  apartments. 

In  one  dark  room,  7  x  12,  seven  people  were  sleeping.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  these  dark 
rooms  are,  and  will  be,  responsible  for,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  be  inhabited. 

But  the  Rents  are  High. 

At  one  place  there  was  a  two-roomed  house,  neither  room 
fit  to  live  in,  and  the  floor  in  one  room  was  three  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  street,  and  the  water  running  into  it  in  con- 
sequence. No  sink,  only  a  tap  in  the  wall,  with  the  wood- 
work rotted  away  from  around  it.  The  rent  charged  for  this 
place  was  $12  a  month.  Another  place,  in  an  equally  un- 
sanitary condition,  was  rented  at  $17  a  month. 

There  were  found  559  families  who  have  no  water  in  their 
dwellings.  The  rents  are  high  enough  to  provide  for  a  water 
supply.  As  many  as  ten  houses  have  been  discovered  in  a 
row,  with  one  water  tap  for  the  whole  ten,  the  landlord  draw- 
ing an  income  of  $960  per  year  for  these  ten  houses. 

The  labor  of  carrying  the  domestic  water  supply  is  a  waste 
of  strength  and  energy,  which  the  housewife  ought  to  devote 
to  her  family,  and  to  keeping  the  home  in  a  general  sanitary 
condition. 

There  were  also  found  some  246  rear  houses.  Some  of 
these  cannot  get  a  proper  supply  of  air,  being  next  to  another 
house,  wall  or  stable. 

Sometimes  an  abominable  outside  closet  is  so  close 
to  the  little  door  or  window  that  unless  the  wind  is 
blowing  a  gale,  there  is  little  chance  for  a  circulation  of  fresh 
air.  Many  windows  cannot  be  opened  on  account  of  the 
odors  from  these  so-called  sanitary  conveniences. 

In  some  instances  a  whole  row  of  houses  have  been  built 
on  a  back  lane,  a  width  of  eight  feet  or  even  less.  There  were 
found  in  all  over  2,000  yard  closets  in  the  districts  inspected. 

The  Penalties  of  Growth. 

In  1835  New  York  City  had  a  population  of  270,000,  but 
had  no  overcrowding,  no  lodging-house  trouble,  and  no  tene- 
ment house  problem  to  deal  with.  When  Toronto  had  a 
population  of  270,000  she  also  had  practically  none  of  the 
aforesaid  evils  threatening  her.  She  has,  in  a  measure,  all 
of  them  now. 

We  have  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  New  York's  exper- 
ience. Compare  New  York,  when  she  had  270,000  population, 
with  the  New  York  of  to-day.  There  were  no  tenement  houses 
then — 100,000  tenement  houses  now ;  25,000  New  York  families 
live  in  cellars;  more  than  one  million  people  have  no  bath 
facilities. 

The  State  census  for  1905  show  New  York  to  have  122 
blocks,  with  a  density  of  750  people  per  acre.  Since  that  time 
many  of  these  tenement  houses  have  been  raised  to  four  and 


five  stories,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  density  of  sixteen 
to  seventeen  hundred  people  per  acre. 

The  tenement  house  scourge  is  worse  in  New  York  City 
than  in  any  city  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  disclosures  is  the  fact  that 
198  Toronto  families  live  in  one-roomed  dwellings.  There 
are  in  these  families  472  persons,  and  447  persons  living  in 
cellars  or  basements,  totaling  for  these  uninhabitable  habita- 
tions 919. 

As  regards  the  yard-closets  or  privy  pits,  for  people  to  be 
compelled,  in  an  advanced  age  like  this,  where  there  is  proper 
street  drainage  and  sewers  available,  to  use  outside  privy 
pits,  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Landlords  and  tenants  must  avail  themselves  of  those  aids 
to  proper  sanitation.  Where  there  is  a  sewage  service  and 
proper  water  supply,  the  outside  privy  pit  must  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  exist.  In  many  places  people  are  compelled 
to  keep  their  windows  closed  on  account  of  the  offensive  odors. 
These  nuisances  afford  a  fruitful  source  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  disease-producing  germs,  through  the  medium  of  the 
common  house-fly. 

The  Toll  of  the  Slums. 

That  the  slum  affords  a  hot-bed  for  the  germs  of  disease, 
and  that  mortality  is  greatly  influenced  by  housing  conditions, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  following  table: 

Death  Kates  in  Glasgow  in  1901. 

In  one-roomed  homes  the  death-rate  per  thousand  was.  .  32.7 
In  two-roomed  homes  the  death-rate  per  thousand  was. .  21.3 
In  three-roomed  homes  the  death-rate  per  thousand  was, .  13.17 
In  four-roomed  homes  the  death-rate  per  thousand  was.  .  11.2 
In  Glasgow  in  1901  there  were  practically  three  deaths 
among  dwellers  in  one-roomed  homes  for  every  death  which 
occurred  among  an  equal  number  of  dwellers  in  homes  of  four 
or  more  rooms,  and  consumption,  the  scourge  of  the  crowded 
home,  claimed  an  enormous  number  of  victims  among  the 
former. 

In  Toronto  the  number  of  families  in  whicli  tuberculosis 
was  found  in  the  districts  visited  was  45.  However,  these 
45  cases  were  far  advanced,  so  much  so  as  to  be  evident  to 
the  casual  observer,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  family. 
These  were  found  among  less  than  27,000  people,  and  this 
number  does  not  represent  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  actual 
number  of  such  cases. 

J]ach  of  these  cases  is  a  centre  of  infection  in  itself,  and 
constitutes  the  nests  of  tuberculosis  in  the  slum  homes. 

Dr.  Newman,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury,  Lon- 
don, found  that  the  death-rate  in  his  districts  in  1906  was 
as  follows: 

In  one-roomed  tenements    39.0  per  thousand. 

In  two-roomed  tenements    22.5  per  thousand. 

In  three-roomed  tenements   14.8  per  thousand. 

In  four-roomed  or  more    6.04  per  thousand. 

In  Finsbury  there  were,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  populations,  six  times  as  many  deaths  in  one-roomed 
houses  as  in  those  of  four  or  more  rooms.  Many  similar  in- 
stances may  be  given,  which  prove  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  overcrowding  and  disease. 

Life  and  Death  for  the  Children. 

However  hard  the  slum  conditions  are  for  the  adult,  they 
are  worse  for  the  child.  St.  Mary's  in  Birmingham  is  less 
than  four  miles  from  Bourneville.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  infants  die  out  of  every  thousand  iorn  in  this  crowded 
city  ward,  while  only  65  die  out  of  every  thousand  born  in 
the  Model  Suburban  Garden  City  of  Bourneville.  That  is  to 
say,  every  child  who  comes  into  the  xoorld  in  the  favored 
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suburbs  has  five  times  the  chance  of  life  that  the  unfortunate 
child  born  in  the  crowded  wards  of  the  city  has. 

Communicable  diseaises  are,  unfortunately,  more  prevalent 
in  slum  districts.  The  inhabitants  of  slums  can  rarely  afford 
to  employ  a  physician,  except  for  the  more  serious  forms  of 
sickness,  consequently,  for  the  milder  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  other  communicable  diseases,  a  p'hysician  is 
rarely  called,  therefore  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  quarantined.  The  infected  people  mix  up  with 
citizens  in  crowded  street  cars,  crowded  theatres,  public  places 
of  business,  and  public  buildings,  generally,  and  hence  they 
become  a  menace  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  muni- 
cipality generally. 

In  addition  to  the  excess  of  mortality  in  slum  districts,  we 
have  the  influence  also  on  physical  development.  The  im- 
portance of  proper  housing  as  regards  the  proper  physical 
development  of  a  child,  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  a  report  from 
the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  for  1905-6: 

Slums  Breed  Pigmies. 

Seventy-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  school 
children  were  measured  in  order  to  solve  the  question  whether, 
and  in  how  far,  housing  affects  the  physical  development  of 
the  child.  In  this  report,  the  results  of  that  investigation, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  made  in  Great  Britain,  were  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  figures.    Children  aged  from  5  to 


18  years  examined. 

Weight.  Height. 

Boys  from  one-roomed  homes    52.6  lbs.  46.6  in. 

Boys  from  two-roomed  homes    56.1  lbs.  48.1  in. 

Boys  from  three-roomed  homes   60.0  lbs.  50.0  in. 

Boys  froim  four-roomed  or  more   64.3  lbs.  51.3  in. 

Girls  from  one-roomed  homes   51.8  lbs.  46.3  in. 

Girls  from  two-roomed  homes   54.8  lbs.  47.8  in. 

Girls  from  three-roomed  homes    59.4  lbs.  49.6  in. 

Girls  from  four-roomed  or  more   65.5  lbs.  51.6  in. 


These  figures  show  that  the  one-roomed  child,  whether  boy 
or  girl,  is  always,  on  the  average,  distinctly  smaller  and 
lighter  than  the  two-roomed  child;  the  two-roomed  than  the 
three-roomed,  and  the  three-ro'omed  than  the  four-roomed. 

The  number  examined  is  so  large,  and  the  results  so  un- 
favorable, that  only  one  conclusion  is  possible. 

The  poorest  child  suffers  in  both  nutrition  and  growth. 
It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  boys  from  one-room  should  be 
11.7  lbs.  lighter,  on  an  average,  than  boys  from  four-rooms, 
and  4.7  inches  smaller.  Neither  is  it  an  accident  that  girls 
from  one-roomed  homes  are,  on  an  average,  14  lbs.  lighter, 
and  5.3  inches  shorter,  than  girls  from  the  four-roomed  homes. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  public  health  aspect 
of  the  slum  problem  is  that  of  the  social  aspect.  The  environ- 
ments in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  and  degenerate  classes 
are  reared  are  such  as  must  necessarily  breed  immorality, 
crime  and  vicfe.  The  crowded  habitations  and  filthy  streets 
of  the  slums  are  a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  bring  forth  the 
seeds  of  crime  and  vice.  The  teachings  and  examples  of  the 
drunkards  themselves,  filthy  personalities,  gamblers  and 
prostitutes  in  our  city  slums  are  rarely  ineffective. 

A  child  born  under,  and  reared  amidst  such  surroundings, 
has  poor  chances  of  escaping  a  life  of  shame.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  an  endless  stream  of  these  immoral  char- 
acters and  degenerates,  hospital  patients  and  epileptics,  pour 
forth  from  our  city  slums. 

Placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  few  could  escape.  Here 
is  the  very  fountain  head  of  the  river  of  vice  and  crime. 
Criminal  and  immoral  lepers  are  born  in  the  atmosphere  of 
physical  and  immoral  rottenness,  pervading  the  slums  of  our 
large  cities. 


Bad  Financing. 

Municipalities  permit  the  existence  of  social  cess-pools 
and  tax  -honest  and  industrious  citizens  to  stamp  out  the 
result,  thereby  dealing  with  the  effect  or  result  rather  than  the 
cause. 

The  failure  of  a  municipality  to  keep  in  touch  with  child- 
hood, its  conditions  and  environments,  is  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  criminal  apprenticeship  in  vogue  in  our  large 
cities.  Boys  and  girls  are  frequently  trained  by  experienced 
adults  in  all  varieties  of  vice  and  crime.  Nearly  every  well- 
organized  gang  of  thieves  has  its  juvenile  contingent. 

The  foregoing  is  no  exaggeration  of  what  one  meets  in 
metropolitan  slums,  and  constitutes  a  true  representation  of 
what  Canadian  cities  will  be  confronted  with  in  the  near 
future,  if  present  tendencies  are  allowed  to  continue  unchecked. 

What  concerns  us  most  of  all,  however,  is  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  To  attempt  to  solve  the  slum  problem 
by  any  attempt  at  renovation  would  be  as  useless  as  to  attempt 
to  purify  a  cess-pool  or  privy  pit  by  pouring  into  it  the  con- 
tents of  a  bottle  of  cologne  or  lavender  water. 

Any  effort  to  improve  the  slum  conditions  of  our  cities 
must  be  of  a  radical  character,  in  order  that  in  the  eradication 
of  existing  conditions  new  slums  may  not  spring  up. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  to  secure  efficient  housing  and  town 
planning  by-laws;  secondly,  transportation  facilities  which, 
for  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  necessitate  municipal  con- 
trol. 

For  obvious  reasons  a  certain  number  of  the  laboring  class 
must  necessarily  be  housed  near  their  places  of  business. 
Much  can  be  done  to  improve  existing  conditions  for  these 
few. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  substitute,  in  these  slum  conditions, 
some  model  tenements,  such  as  they  have  in  Berlin  and  Rome, 
but  for  the  most  part  we  must  use  as  our  ideal  the  Garden 
Cities,  that  Mr.  Unwin  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  be 
so  eflBcient. 

Garden  Cities  Successful. 

The  first  Garden  City  started  or  developed  by  Mr.  Unwin 
in  Letchworth  has  constituted  an  example,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  seventeen  others  of  a  similar  character  throughout 
England.  The  methods  of  co-partnership  housing  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  every  respect,  and  in  no  instance 
have  they  failed. 

I  would  strongly  urge  all  interested  in  the  problem  to  con- 
sider well  the  details  of  the  co-partnership  method  of  housing, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Nettlefold,  and  so  strongly  recommended 
and  endorsed  by  his  Excellency  Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  Vivian,  who 
visited  this  country  about  two  years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that 
we  are  confronted,  in  all  large  Canadian  cities,  with  the  exist- 
ence of  congested  districts  of  unsanitary,  overcrowded  dwell- 
ings, which  are  a  menace  to  public  health,  affording  hot-beds 
for  the  germination  and  dissemination  of  disease,  vice  and 
crime. 

Municipality  after  municipality  has  been  called  upon  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  neglected  slums.  The  portion  of  this 
paid  by  human  life  and  human  suffering  cannot  be  as  easily 
estrmated  as  the  portion  paid  in  taxes  for  hospital,  prisons, 
and  reformatory  maintenance.  We  seem  more  willing  to 
supply  this  accommodation  than  to  endeavor  to  stamp  out 
the  sources  of  their  supply. 

Our  ideal  must  be  PREVENTION,  not  CURE.  We  can 
scarcely  hope  for  people  to  rise  much  above  their  environ- 
ments. Environments  leave  their  indelible  record  on  mind, 
soul  and  body. 

The  two  great  essentials  in  the  housing  movement  are 
(first)  to  ascertain  all  the  facts,  and  (secondly)  to  make  these 
facts  plain  to  the  municipality,  as  they  must  necessarily  con- 
stitute the  basis  upon  which  any  remedial  measures  are  based. 
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FREE  TRADE  PRINCIPLES 
CONSIDERED 

(From  the  Canadian  Illustrated  Xews,  July  4,  1874.) 

Dr.  Disraeli  classifies  politics  and  economy  under  two 
heads,  which  he  calls  "  cosmopolitan  "  and  "  national."  No 
more  distinct  line  was  ever  drawn  or  clearer  definition  given. 
These  two  ideas  have  contended  for  the  mastery  in  all  ages. 
The  former  is  the  basis  of  communism,  socialism,  Free-Trade, 
and  free-love.  The  latter  is  the  basis  of  private  property,  the 
family  institution  and  real  human  progress. 

Communism,  socialism,  free-trade  and  free-love  are  all  em- 
braced in  the  cosmopolitan  idea.  From  each  one  of  these 
ideas  it  is  but  a  single  step  to  any  of  the  rest  in  the  present 
state  of  society.  A  time  may  come  when  some  of  these  ideas 
could  be  adopted;  a  time  may  come  when  all  might,  but,  to 
Bay  the  least  about  this  question,  that  time  is  still  very  far 
off.  My  more  immediate  object,  however,  is  to  show  that  the 
present,  at  all  events,  is  not  the  time  for  adopting  any  of  them. 

Nations  require  to  be  thorough  in  their  progress  as  well 
as  individuals.  Suppose  a  pupil  should  skip  a  rule  in  arith- 
metic or  grammar  to  catch  up  to  a  higher  class,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  It  would  prohably  embarrass  him  at 
every  subsequent  step,  and  cause  him  to  fail  entirely  at  the 
examination.  Now  nations  have  examinations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, and,  to  succeed,  each  must  skip  nothing,  must  be 
thorough,  must  master  every  rule  as  it  goes  along.  Otherwise 
it  may  exist,  but  can  win  no  prize.  It  will  belong  to  the 
"  dragged  up  "  or  "  downtrodden  "  class,  just  as  the  interest  of 
its  successful  rivals  dictate.  When  you  see  a  nation  help- 
lessly tossed  about  you  may  be  sure  it  has  skipped  a  rule  in 
its  national  discipline  somewhere. 

I  will  now  call  home  manufactures  a  rule  in  national 
discipline.  No  nation  can  skip  this  rule  without  paying  the 
penalty  of  defeat  in  the  final  examination.  No  rule  in  arith- 
metic is  more  essential  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
subject  than  home  maufactures  is  to  solid  national  progress. 
If  a  nation  skips  home  manufactures  in  order  to  overtake  a 
Free-Trade  movement,  along  with  more  advanced  nations,  it 
will  be  sure  to  suffer  a  crushing  defeat  in  the  first  contest 
for  prizes.  Let  us  overtake  those  ahead  of  us  by  all  means, 
but  not  by  skipping  any  rule  of  national  discipline  or  progress. 
Build  up  home  manufactures;  then,  if  you  choose,  fall  in  with 
Free-Trade  movements. 

The  nation  whose  affairs  are  entrusted  to  men  of  cosmo- 
politan ideas  is  never  safe.  Cosmopolitanism  just  amounts  to 
this,  "saints  abroad  and  devils  at  home";  persons  who  flatter 
and  please  strangers,  but  oppress  their  own  countrymen.  The 
cosmopolitan  parleys  and  temporizes  with  the  foe  till  his 
own  party  is  surprised  and  routed.  It  is  a  species  of  vanity, 
and  this  vanity  leads  him  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the  good- 
will of  strangers  than  the  interests  of  his  own  country. 

Cosmopolitanism  is  also  a  species  of  meddlesomeness.  It 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  close  attention  to  one's  own  affairs. 
They  see  their  own  interest  and  duty  only  in  meddling  with 
other  people's  business  under  various  pretences.  It  is 
traitorous  to  all  nations  and  useful  to  none. 


Let  the  nations  which  are  prepared  for  Free-Trade  have 
it  among  themselves,  without  forcing  on  those  which  have 
not  yet  passed  through  the  preparatory  ages  and  stages  neces- 
sary to  render  it  safe  and  profitable. 

The  advocate  of  the  national  policy  is  "  he  who  provideth 
for  his  own."  He  is  not  meddlesome.  He  attends  to  his  own 
affairs,  keeps  his  own  house  in  order,  and  avoids  entangling 
alliances  with  his  neighbors. 

The  advocate  of  a  national  policy  is  usually  a  safe  sentinel. 
He  does  not  parley  and  temporize  with  the  enemy  in  the  face 
of  danger,  but  gives  the  alarm,  retires  and  puts  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence.  However  well  the  cosmopolitan  may 
act  after  hostilities  begin,  if  preparation  were  left  to  him  there 
would  be  no  preparation  at  all.  He  does  not  dream  of  danger. 
He  is  very  egotistic,  and  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  power 
of  moral  suasion.  Usually,  however,  his  moral  suasion  results 
in  nothing  better  than  ruinous  concessions. 

Commercial  treaties  have  serious  drawbacks,  with  perhaps 
a  few  advantages.  Few  such  treaties  are  ever  renewed.  At 
the  end  there  is  generally  a  reaction  on  one  side  or  other. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  artificial  state  of  affairs  created 
by  them  perish  before  anything  is  done  for  their  preservation 
or  continuance.  The  provisions  of  a  long  treaty  are  likely 
to  press  with  severity,  occasionally,  on  one  gide  or  other.  In 
fact,  human  foresight  lacks  the  qualities  necessary  to  render 
the  conditions  of  a  long  treaty  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
till  the  end.  Hence  it  is  doubtful  if  more  equitable  regula- 
tions could  not  be  maintained  by  reciprocal  legislation.  You 
make  a  treaty,  as  it  were,  "  for  better  or  worse,"  and  to  those 
who  deem  it  "  for  worse "  it  feels  like  a  yoke  all  the  time. 
"  Men  should  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not,"  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  be  governed  in  much  the  same 
way.  A  commercial  treaty  is  sometimes  like  a  revolation  in 
its  effects,  whereas  Bacon  says,  "  Men,  in  their  innovations, 
should  follow  the  example  of  time,  which  innovateth  greatly, 
but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarcely  perceived." 

Not  long  ago  I  noticed  an  editorial  in  The  Illustrated 
News,  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of  Free-Trade  with  the 
practice,  now  so  common  among  municipalities,  of  giving 
bonuses  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in 
various  places.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
whole  Dominion  are  adopting  this  method  to  get  factories 
within  their  corporations.  If  government  would  adjust  the 
tariff  properly,  every  village,  town  and  city  would  have  all 
the  factories  needed  without  a  single  bonus.  The  Dominion 
Government  and  these  municipalities  are  plainly  working 
against  each  other.  Thus  what  is  saved  on  imported  goods  is 
lost  in  bonuses.  While  municipalities  are  making  great  sacri- 
fices to  build  up  factories,  (government  is  legislating  fot  their 
extinction. 

The  progress  of  Free-Trade  is  only  apparent;  like  the 
progress  of  the  pupil  who  skips  a  rule  to  overtake  a  class. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Free-Trade  England,  if  wasted  and 
worsted  and  stripped  of  a  couple  of  provinces,  as  France  was 
in  the  late  war,  could  pay  a  proportionate  indemnity  as 
promptly  as  the  French  did.  Free-Trade  wealth  appears 
greater  than  Protectionist  wealth,  probably  because  it  makes  a 
greater  show.  The  wealth  of  France  was  under-rated,  and  the 
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wealth  of  England  is  probaibly  over-rated.  England  being 
now,  in  a  sense,  the  banker  of  the  world,  strengthens  the 
impression.  It  is  the  great  centralization  of  money  in  London 
that  (gives  England  so  much  power  as  she  has  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world.  The  borrower  and  the  lender  alike  look 
to  Lomhard  Street  to  have  their  wants  supplied. 

This  arises  from  the  habit  of  the  English  people  depositing 
their  money  more  freely  in  banks  than  most  other  people. 
The  deposits  in  all  the  ibanks  throuighout  the  kingdom  are  sent 
to  London  and  lent  to  the  bill  brokers,  the  private  banks,  the 
great  joint  stock  banks,  or  the  Bank  of  England.  Besides 
this,  all  the  banks  in  the  kingdom  deposit  their  reserves  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  bank  lends  a  great  part  of  these 
reserves  to  the  public.  Hence  there  is  comparatively  no  idle 
money  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  reserve  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  whole  accumulated  savings  of  the  nation  are 
in  London,  and  nearly  always  employed  in  some  way.  This 
centralization  of  money  enables  capitalists  there  to  aid  vast 
projects  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  such  cen- 
tralization of  money  in  Paris  or  any  part  of  France.  The 
French  people  do  not  take  to  banking  and  depositing  money 
in  banks  so  freely  as  the  English  do. 

They  have  much  more  confidence  in  the  government,  even 
in  the  most  troublous  times,  than  in  the  bank.  Hence  the 
great  wealth  of  France  is  little  known  till  some  emergency 
arises,  such  as  the  payment  of  the  late  indemnity. 


Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Blaugas  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Standard  Drain 
Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Molson  was  also  a  director  of  the  following  enter- 
prises:— Molsons  Bank,  City  and  District  Savings  Bank,  Na- 
tional Trust  Company,  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Northern  Navigation  Company,  Crown  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  Canadian  Transfer  Company.  He  was  a  great 
grandson  of  Mr.  John  Molson,  founder  of  the  Molson  Brewery 
firm. 


INQUIRIES  FOR  CAXADIAN  LEATHER. 

As  a  result  of  correspondence  and  interviews,  thirteen  in- 
quiries have  been  received  during  the  last  few  days  for  Cana- 
dian leathers,  such  as  sole  leather,  wax  splits,  glace  kid,  box 
calf  and  sides  and  patent  leather. 

Canada's  total  exports  of  leather  to  Great  Britain  in  1910 
approximated  $1,880,935,  while  this  country's  annual  purchases 
are  approximately  $48,348,35.5.  That  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
demand  in  Great  Britain  for  leather,  every  Canadian  tanner 
is  aware;  but  that  British  firms  are  eager  to  give  Canada 
preference  may  not  he  generally  known  to  them.  However, 
the  following  letter,  which  is  typical  of  many,  confirms  this: 

"  We  are  always  open  to  receive  quotations  and  to  buy 
Canadian  sole  leather,  providing  of  course  that  it  is  equal  value 
such  as  we  get  in  'big  quantities  from  the  United  States.  We 
do  not  expect  better  value,  but  if  we 
can  get  equal  value,  we  would  always 
give  the  preference  to  Canadian  produce. 

"  We  are!  well  acquainted  with  every 
tan  yard  in  Canada,  and  we  are  re- 
peatedly inquiring  for  sole  leather  in 
preference  to  having  to  buy  so  much 
from  the  other  side  of  the  border,  and 
we  regret  to  say  the  quantities  we  can 
get  from  Canada  are  ridiculously  small, 
and  we  are  sure  are  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  what  we  could  really  sell  in 
this  market. 

"  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  unrivalled 
supply  of  hemlock  bark  which  is  obtain- 
able in  Canada,  more  so  than  the  United 
States,  and  we  also  are  aware  that  they 
have  the  same  facilities  of  obtaining  dry 
hides  as  their  American  neighbors,  and 
we  think  in  the  matter  of  the  produc- 
tion of  leather  it  is  a  case  of  '  Wake  up, 
Canada,'  instead  of  '  Wake  up,  John 
Bull,'  which  we  sometimes  hear  so 
much  about  on  this  side." — J.  E.  Roy, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  in  Trade 
and  Commerce  Report. 


The  Car  in  Action 

New  gas-electric  car  which  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
has  introduced  on  their  hranch  lines.  In  appearance  the  car 
is  similar  to  the  ordinary  passenger  car  used  behind  steam 
locomotives.  It  will  seat  75  people.  The  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  is  much  lower  than  in  steam  traffic. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  MOLSON. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster  was  H.  Mark- 
land  Molson,  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Molson  was  a  director  of  the  following  companies,  all 
of  which  are  members  of  the  Association: — Canada  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal  Cottons,  Limited,  Standard  Chemical,  Iron  & 


AFTER  MORE  RECORDS. 

The  Prize  List  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  August 
24th  to  September  9th,  has  been  issued.  It  shows  the  usual 
liberal  prizes  in  all  departments  of  live  stock,  agriculture  and 
home  work,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $55,0'0O.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  list  has  been  carefully  revised  to  have  it  in 
keeping  with  up-to-date  conditions. 

On  the  whole,  the  list  shows  a  distinct  advance  on  its  pre- 
decessors, and,  as  the  attractions  will  include  a  review  of 
cadets  from  all  the  overseas  dominions  of  the  Empire,  the 
Scots  Guards'  Band  and  a  brilliant  historic  spectacle,  the 
Siege  of  Delhi,  it  is  safe  to  predict  another  record  year  for 
the  Canadian  National. 
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DELAYS  TO  FREIGHT  IN  TRANSIT 

In  view  of  the  large  number  and  serious  character  of  the 
complaints  that  have  reached  the  Association  regarding  delays 
to  freight  in  transit,  and  in  the  delivery  of  same  after  notice 
of  arrival  at  destination,  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee have  decided  to  prepare  a  statement  on  the  subject  for 
submission  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  hoping 
thereby  to  bring  about  some  improvement. 

All  members  who  have  had  shipments  delayed,  who  have 
been  unable  to  secure  cars  promptly,  or  who  have  suffered 
loss  or  inconvenience  through  the  failure  of  the  railway  com- 
panies to  provide  proper  loading  or  unloading  facilities,  are 
requested  to  forward  full  particulars  to  the  undersigned.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  generalizations  and  to  make  the 
complaints  as  specific  as  possible,  showing  in  each  case,  date 
and  character  of  shipment,  routing,  date  of  arrival  at  destina- 
tion, etc. 

The  poor  service  that  has  obtained  during  the  past  winter 
has  undoubtedly  been  due  in  part  to  climatic  conditions;  at 
the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  has  been  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  facilities.  Especially  in  this  the  case  at  large 
terminals,  and  surest  and  quickest  way  of  obtaining  relief  is 
by  direct  appeal  to  the  Commission. 

A  prompt  reply  from  all  members  affected  is  earnestly 
requested,  as  the  Committee  can  only  hope  for  success  provid- 
ing members  concerned  come  to  its  assistance. 

The  information  will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  improvements  in  the  general  service,  improvements 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  shippers  and 
carriers  alike. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  WALSH, 

Manager  Transportation  Department. 


JEFFREY  RUBBER 
BELT  CONVEYERS 


Adapted  forhandling  coal, 
ore,  cement,  sand,  gravel, 
lime,  etc..  hive  proved 
efficient  and  economical 
under  the  most  severe 
working  conditions. 

Jeffrey  Trippers 

give  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  material  along 
the   Conveyer  Line, 
occupy  small  space, 
operate  with  mini- 
mum horse-power 
and    are  sub- 
stantial in  every 
respect. 

Write  for 
Catalog 
No.  67 D 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company 

Canadian  Main  Office  and  Works.  MONTREAL 
Winnipeg  Representatives: 
N.    J.    DINEEN    &  CO. 


Estcvan 


Offers  Every  Advantage 

to  MANUFACTURERS 


Abundant 
Coal 

Unexcelled 

Shipping 

Facilities 

Pure  Water 


ESTEVAN  is  built  upon,  and  surrounded  by  a 
coal  area  that  is  estimated  to  contain  at  least 
NINE  BILLIONS  OF  TONS  ;— It  is  mined 
at  a  cost  of  but  ninety-three  cents  per  ton  and  is  a 
high  grade  of  lignite. 

Nowhere  in  the  Canadian  West  is  there  to  be 
found  such  pure  water,  nor  in  such  unlimited  and 
easily  accessible  quantities. 

It  is  now  practically  an  assured  fact  that  a 
$5,000,000  power  plant  will  be  installed  at  Estevan 
before  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  and  before  this 
time  has  expired  the  lines  of  three  railways  will 
radiate  from  this  point,  serving  millions  of  acres  of 
the  finest  agricultural  lands  in  the  world. 


Enquiries  from  manufacturers  will  receive  every  attention 

Estevan  Board  of  Trade 


G.  D.  CASSON, 

COMMISSIONER 
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FACTORY  SITES 


For  Sale  at 


LACHINE 

ADJOINING  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


OGX) 


G.  T.  Ry.  and  C.  P.  Ry.  Siding 
Facilities 

Large  Laboring  Population 

Box  P. — Desbarats  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd. 

DESBARATS  BLDG.,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


ESTABLISHED  1875- 

The  Boiler  Inspection  & 
Insurance  Co.  of  Canada 

Continental  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Issues  Policies  of  Insurance  after 
A  CAREFUL  INSPECTION  OF 
THE  BOILERS  covering  LOSS 
OR  DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY 
and  LOSS  RESULTING  FROM 
LOSS  OF  LIFE  AND  PERSONAL 
INJURIES.       ::       ::  :. 

Policies  Guaranteed  by  THE 
HARTFORD  STEAM  BOILER 
INSPECTION  AND  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  :: 

Assets  for  Security  of  Policy- 
holders, $4,552,020.43.     ::  :: 


JOHN  L.  BLAIKIE 
H.  N  ROBERTS 
GEO.  C.  ROBE 
A.  E.  EDKINS 


President 
Vice-President  and  Sec'y 
Chief  Engineer 
Ass't  Chief  Engineer 


FREIGHT  CHANGES 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Bailway 
Commissioners  During  Month  of  May,  1912. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  the  new  numbers  of  the 
rate  as  it  appears  on  the  nies  of  the  Railway  Commission;  the 
second  column  gives  the  railway  number.  C.L.  stands  for  car- 
load lots;  L.C.L,.,  less  than  carload  lots.) 


Canadian 

E  2355 
cancels 
E  2314 


Sup.  3 
E  2316 


Sup.  3 
E  2197 


Sup.  44 
E  2124 

E  2361 
cancels 
E  1041 


E  2359 
cancels 
E  1900 


Sup.  45 
E  2124 

B  2379 


Sup.  47 
E  2124 

Sup.  2 
E  2332 


Sup.  4 
E  2316 


Sup.  9 
E  1858 


Pacific  Railway. 

E  1955 
cancels 
E  1914 


Sup.  7 
E  1286 


Sup.  5 
E  1827 


Sup.  3 
E  1916 


Sup.  3 
E  1793 


Sup.  44 
E  1720 

E  1961 
cancels 
E  1290 


E  1959 
cancels 
E  1490 


Sup.  45 
E  1720 

E  E  1973 


Sup.  47 
E  1720 

Sup.  2 
E  1932 


Sup.  4 
E  1916 


Sup.  9 
E  1448 


Sup. 

868 


Sup.  5 
E  1418 


Mayl,  '12 


Apr.   30,  '12 


May     6,  '12 


Sup.  43 
E  2124 


Sup.  43 
E  1720 


May    1,  '12    Stop-off  on  lumber  for 
dressing,  re-sawing 
or   sorting   and  re- 
shipment   at    C.  P. 
stations.  Reduction. 
New  rates. 
Import  freight  Montreal 
wharf  to  C.  P.  sta- 
tions.  Re-issue.  Ad- 
dition. 
Import     freight,  St. 
John,  N.B.,  points  on 
C.  P.  R.  Re-issue. 
Addition. 
Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations.  Re- 
issue.   New  rates. 
Lumber  c.l.  C.  P.  sta- 
tions to  New  York 
and     other  points 
reached     by  water 
from    Albany.  Re- 
issue. Reduction. 
Paper  commodities 
from  C.  P.  stations 
and  connecting  lines 
to  C.  P.  stations.  Re- 
issue.     New  rates. 
Changes. 
Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations.  Re- 
issue.   New  rates. 
Gas  meters,  cast-iron 
or  tin;  c.l.  Hamilton 
to  Calgary.    All  rail, 
$1.53;  lake  and  rail, 
$1.43    per    100  lbs. 
New  rates. 
Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations.  Re- 
issue.   New  rates. 
Class  and  commodity 
for  export  via  Mont- 
real and  Quebec.  Ad- 
vance. Re-issue. 
Import  merchandise 
Montreal   Wharf  to 
points  on  C.  P.  R- 
and  connections.  New 
rates. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  C.  P.  stations 
and  connecting  lines 
to  Port  Arthur,  and 
ports  of  call  on  Lake 
Huron  and  Georgian 
Bay.  Re-issue.  Ad- 
dition. 

June  1,  '12  Chemicals,  paints,  etc., 
from  Montreal  to  C. 
P.  stations.  Re-issue. 
Cancellation. 

June  10,  '12  Petroleum  and  pro- 
ducts. Toronto,  But- 
ton, Oil  Springs, 
Petrolia,  Sarnia,  Wal- 
laceburg,  etc.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 
Re-issue.  Reduction. 
Advance. 

Apr.  27,  '12  Commodities  between 
stations  on  C.  P.  R. 


June    3,  '12 

May  9,  '12 
May  20,  '12 

May  17,  '12 
June  17,  '12 

May  13,  '12 
May  15,  '12 
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OXY- 

ACETYLENE 

Welds  Cracked  Spokes 
in  6-foot  Driving  Wheel 

Wheels  Made  as 
Strong  as  Or- 
iginal 

and  Locomotive  Placed 
on  Active  List  in 
3  Days 


Oxy-Acetylene  produces  the 
greatest  known  heat  by 
combustion 

6300  Degrees  Fahrenheit 

2300  Degrees  Greater  than  Any  Other  System 

Used    by    Railroads,   Shipbuilders,  Safe  Makers, 
Structural  Steel  Workers,  Contractors,  Bridge 
Builders,  Auto  Manufacturers 


Ask  for  price  of  installation  adapted 
to   your   particular  requirements. 

Acetylene  Construction  Co.,  Limited 


MONTREAL 


BRANDON 


VANCOUVER 


The  Canadian  Appraisal  Co.,  Limited 

The  Following  letter  is  a  Testimony  to  the 
Value  of  Our  Appraisals  for  Insurance  Purposes : 


APPRAISALS 


EXAMINA- 
TIONS 


ROBERT  DUNCAN  AND  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Booksellers 

\Vhnle>,ale  and  Retail  Wall  Paper  Dealers 
James  St.  and  Market  Square 
Hamilton,  Canada 

March  15th,  1912 

The  Canadian  Appraisal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal,  Quebec. 
Gentlemen  : — 

Having  just  recently  exf  erienced  a  fire  which  totally  destroyed  our  plant  we 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  how  valuable  we  found  the  appraisal 
you  made  for  us  a  year  ago.  We  were  able  to  make  our  claim  on  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies with  absolute  accuracy  and  did  not  experience  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making 
settlement.  The  destruction  of  the  plant  was  so  complete  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
plans  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  traced  a  great  deal  of  the  loss. 

We  are  working  in  temporary  quarters  in  the  meantime  but  as  soon  as  we  move 
into  permanent  plant  it  is  our  intention  to  have  you  make  anotlier  appraisal  as  last. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  DUNC.VN  &  CO. 

All  Feports  Strictly  Confidential 


REPORTS 


PLANS 
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IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Proceedings  of  the  37th  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders,  held  at  the  Banking  House 
of  the  Institution  in  Toronto  on  Wednesday,  May  22nd,  1912. 


The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  General  Meeting-  of  the  Imperial  Ba  nk  of  Canada  was  held,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  charter,  at 
the  Banking-  House  of  the  Institution,  May  22,  1912.  i 

THE  KEFOBT.  ,   t-,  i  ov,     f  +• 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasui'e  in  submitting  to  the  shareholders  their  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  and  Balance  bheet  or 
the  at¥airs  of  the  Bank  as  on  30th  April,  1912,  together  -with  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  sho-wing  the  result  of  the  operations  of  tne 
Bank  for  the  year  which  ended  on  that  day.  .  , 

The  net  pi'oflts  of  the  Bank,  after  making  full  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  for  interest  on  unmatured  bills  under  dis- 
count, and  for  the  payment  of  all  Provincial  and  other  taxes,  amounted  to  $1,004,340.23,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  received  by  way 
of  premium  upon  new  stock  (issue  1910)   the  sum  of  $230,440.75,  making  in  all  $1,234,780.98,  which  has  been  applied  as  follows: — 

(a)  Dividends  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum,  amounting  to   $  712,349  22 

(b)  There  was  paid  to  the  staff,  by  way  of  special 
bonus,  in  commemoration  of  the  Coronation 
of  his  Majesty  King  George  V   33,802  50 

(c)  Employees'  Pension  and  Guarantee  Funds 
have  been  credited  with    7,500  00 

(d)  There  was  donated  to  the  Northern  Ontario 
fire  sufferers    1,000  00 


(e)  Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  Account  has 
been  cr-edited  with   $ 

(f)  Reserve  Fund  has  )5een  credited  with  the  bal- 
ance of  premium  received  upon  new  Capital 
Stock  (issue,  1910)   

(g)  Profit  and  Loss  Account  has  )ieen  increased  by 


60,026  26. 


230,440  75 
189,662  25- 

$1,234,780  98 


New  branches  have  been  opened  during  the  year  as  detailed 
In  Ontario,  at  Windsor,  Thorold;  Dundas  and  Bloor  streets.  To 
street  and  Kingston  road,  Toronto,  and  at  Timmins  in  the  Porcupine 
In  Quebec,  at  St.  Roch  (Quebec),  and  at  St.  Lawrence  Boulev 

In  Manitoba,  at  Portage  avenue,  Winnipeg-. 
In  Alberta,  at  Medicine  Hat,  Rocky  ]\Iountain  House  and  Millet. 
In  British  Columbia,  at  Invermere  (in  the  Windermere  District) 
The  branch  at  Moyie,  B.C.,  has  been  closed. 

The  new  Capital  Stock  issued  to  shareholders  in  1910  having 
current  year  to  make  a  further  issue  of  stock  out  of  authorized  but 
time  to  take  on  their  fair  share  of  the  ever  increasing  business  of 

You  will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Bank 
Directors  have  been  enabled  out  of  the  present  fund  to  assist  all  de 
health  to  retire  from  the  service,  but  provision  should  be  made  for 
result  therefrom. 

The  Head  Office  and  Branches  of  the  Bank  have  been  carefully 
in  expressing-  their  satisfaction  with  the  faithful  and  efficient  man 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

30TH  AFB 
PROFIT  AND 


Dividend  Nos.  S4,  85,  86,  87,  payable  quarterly  for 

twelve  months,  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum....  $  712,349  22 

Coronation  Bonus   to  Staff   33,802  50 

Annual    Contribution    to    Officers'    Pension  and 

Guarantee  Fund    7,500  50 

Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund    230,440  75 

Written  off  Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  Account  60,026  26 

Donation  to  Northern  Ontario  Fire  Sufferers   1,000  00 

Balance  of  Account  carried  forward    1,022,787  88 

$2,067,906  61 


hereunder: —  r„  ^ 

ronto:   Queen   street    and    Roncesvalles    avenue,    Toronto;  Queen 
District, 
ard.  Montreal. 

and  Main  and  Cordova  streets,  Vancouver. 

been  taken  up  and  paid  for,  it  may  be  thought  advisable  within  the- 
unsubscribed  capital.  The  Bank  must  be  in  readiness  from  time  to- 
the  Dominion. 

out  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  a  further  sum  of  $20,000.  Your 
serving  officials  who  have  been  forced  by  advancing  years  or  ill- 
the  increasing  staff  and  for  the  further  calls  which  are  certain  to 

inspected  during  the  year,  and  your  Directors  have  much  pleasure- 
ner  in  which  the  staff  have  performed  their  duties. 

Ill,  1912. 

LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

Balance    at   credit    of   account    30th   April,  1911 

brought  forward   

Profits  for  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  April, 
1912,  after  deducting  charges  of  management 
and  interest  due  depositors,  and  after  mak- 
ing full  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful 
debts  and  for  rebate  on  bills  under  discount. 
Premium  received  on  new  Capital  Stock  


$       833,125  63- 


1,004,340  23- 
230,440  75- 


$2,067,906  61 


Balance  at  credit  of  Account  30th  April.  1911. 
Premium  received  on  New  Capital  Stock.... 


BESFRVE  FUND. 


.$5,769,559  25 
230,440  75 


$6,000,000  00- 
D.  R.  WILKIE,  General  Manager. 


LIABILITIES. 


Notes  of  the  Bank  in  circulation  

Deposits  not  bearing  interest   $11,056,740  44 

Deposits  bearing  interest  (including 

interest  accrued  to  date)   43,931.238  92 


Deposits  by  other  Banks  in  Canada 

Total  Liabilities  to  the  public   

Capital  Stock  (paid-up)   


$     5,303.642  00 


54,987,979  36 
118,610  39 


$60,410,231  75 


Reserve  Fund   "?  6,000.000  00 

Dividend  No.  87   (payable  1st  May. 
1912)  for  three  months,  at  the 

rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  ISO. 000  00 

Rebate  on  bills  discounted    138,648  25 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account 

carried  forward    1.022.787  88 


6,000,000  00 


Gold  and  Silver  Coin   $     1,562,879  16 

Dominion  Government  Notes    10,795,326  50 


ASSETS. 


Deposit  with  Dominion  Government  for  security 

of  note  circulation   

Notes  of  and  Cheques  on  other  Banks  

Balance  due  from  othei'  Banks  in  Canada  

Balance  due  from  Agents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Balance  due  from  Agents  in  Foreign  Countries.. 


P12, 358,205  66 


249, 
3,523, 

932, 
1,708, 
2,719, 


065  03 

469  51 

792  73 

049  35 

333  33 


Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ment Securities   $ 

Loans  to  Provincial  Govei'nments .  . 

Canadian  Municipal  Securities,  and 
British  or  Foreign  oi-  Colonial 
Public  Securities  Other  than 
Canadian  


$21,490,915  61 


517,914  99 
168,159  61 


4,343,907  73 


Railway  and   other   Bonds,  Deben- 
tures and  Stocks   


7,341,436  13- 


737,358  43 


Call  and  Short  Loans  on   Stocks  and.  Bonds  in 

Call  and  Short  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  else- 
where than  in  Canada   


$73,751.667  88' 

5,767.340  76 

3,277.814  21 

1.001,378  11 


Other  Current  Loans,  Discounts  and  Advances.  . 

Overdue  Debts   (loss  provided  for)   

Real  Estate   (other  than  Bank  premises)  

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  sold  by  the  Bank  

Bank  Premises,  including  Safes,  Vaults  and  Office 

Furniture,  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  

Other  Assets,  not  included  under  foregoing  heads 


531,537,448 
40.171,085 
47,565 
79,451 
94,186 


1,800,000  09 
21,930  50- 

$73,751,667  88 


T>.  R.  WILKIE,  Genei-al  Manager. 


The  customary  motions  wei-e  made  and  cai-i-ied  unanimously. 

The  Scrutineers  appointed  at  the  meeting  reported  the  follovving  Shareholders  duly  elected  Directoi-s  for  the  ensuing  year: — Messrs. 
D.  R.  Wilkie.  Hon.   Robert  .laffray;  William   Ramsav  of  Rowland,  Stow.    Scotland;    Flias   Rogers,    .1.   Kerr    Osborne,   Peleg  Howland,. 
kir   William   Whyte    (Winnipeg),    ('awthra   Mulock,   Hon.    Richard  Tui-ner  (Quebec),  Wm.  I-Iamilton  Meri-itt.  :\r.D.  (St.  Catharines  W. 
J.  Gage. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Directors  Mr.  D.  R.  Wilkie  was  re-elected  Pi-esiaent.  and  the  Hon  Robert  .laffray  Vice-President 
for  the  ensuing  year. 
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General  view  of  Dominion  Car  and  Foundr\-  Steel  Car  Plant  and  Holster  Works  at  Blue  Bonnets 
which  was  built  according  to  our  plans  and  specifications  and  under  our  supervision. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Architects 

PLANS,  Specifications,  Estimates,  Reports,  Surveys  and  Surpervision  of 
Construction,  in  connection  with  all  classes  of  Factories,  Mills,  Ware- 
houses, Foundries,  Steam  and  Hydro-Electric  Power  Plants. 

We  are  prepared  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  clients  an  Engineering  and 
Architectural  organization  founded  on  20  years  of  experience  as  Industrial 
Specialists,  during  which  time  we  haye  given  intimate  and  careful  attention  to 
every  detail,  from  the  preliminary  study  sketches,  to  the  completion 
of  the  last  item  of    equipment,    of   a   large   variety  of  industrial  works. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

419  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.Q-  •.•  509  Continental  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  INCLUDES 


Bakeries 

Newspaper  Printing  Buildinijs 

Bolt,  Nut  Factories 

Oilcloth 

Pain  I  " 

Paper  Bnx  " 

Rubber  Goods  Factories 

Shoe  Goods  " 

Shirt  Factories 

Varnish  " 

Brass  Foundries 

Cast  Iron  " 

Iron  " 

Steel  "     (acid  and  basic). 

Sprinkler  Equipments 
Enamelware  Manufacturing 


Sheet  Metal  Stamped  Ware  Manu- 

faoturini; 
Asbestos  Fibrizing  Mills 
Coiton  Mills 

Concentrators,  Stamp  Mills 

Jute  Mills 

Kniiting  Mills 

Paper  " 

Pulp 

Rolling  " 
Saw  " 
Tube  " 
Woolen  " 
Machine  Shops 
Railway  Car  Shops 
Truck  and  Boiler  Shops 
Cotton  Print  Works 


Dye  Works 
Linoleum  Works 
Valve  Works 
Water  Works 

Rubber  Reclaiming  Works 
Scale  Works 
Textile  Works 

Hydraulic  Steam  and  Electric  Power 
Developments,  Power  Transmis- 
sion, Pumping  Stations. 

Electric  Motor  Equipments  for  Com- 
plete  Manufacturing  Establish- 
ments. 

Wharfs 

Piers 

Dams 


Power  Houses 
Retaining  Walls 
Railway  Sidings 
Conveyors 
Warehouses 
Filter  Plants 
Sewers 
Laundries 

Workmen's  Cottages  for  Industrial 
Plants 

Heavy  Warehouse  Construction 
Reinforced  Concrete  Construction 
Mill  Construction 

Steel  Frame  and  Terra  Cotta  Struc- 
tures 
Residences 
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The  Key  to  South  Saskatchewan  : 

WEYBURN 


A  Distributing  Centre 


WANTS 


Industries,  Wholesale  and  Retail 

Unequalled  opening  for 

PLOUR  and  FLAX  MILLS 
SASH  and  DOOR  FACTORY 
PLANING  MILLS 
SOAP  FACTORY 
TANNERIES 
MACHINE  SHOPS  and  FOUNDRY 

Ideal  Location  for 

BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS 

Municipal  Power  Unlimited  Water 

Preferential  Freight  Rates 
Write  for  booklet  and  information  to 

SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Sup.  15     May  1 


CHIEF  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA,  TORONTO 


ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Manager,  8  Richmond  St.  E. 


MOONBY  CO.  BUY  NEW  FACTORY. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Mooney  Biscuit  &  Candy 
Co.,  of  Stratford  and  Winnipeg,  have  added  another  link  to 
their  "  across  the  continent  chain  of  factories." 

The  latest  factory  has  heen  purchased  from  the  H.  Smith 
Biscuit  Co.,  of  Vancouver,  the  pioneer  toiscuit  and  candy 
manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  Company  enjoys 
a  very  substantial  business,  and  only  last  year  erected  a  new 
factory  building  of  steel  and  cement  construction,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  Dominion.  While  the  Mooney 
Co.  have  not  divulged  the  exact  amount  of  the  purchase  price, 
it  is  understood  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Mooney,  lUxe  Vice-President  of  the  Company,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  Winnipeg  factory,  is  how  In  Van- 
couver, and  will  have  charge  of  the  reorganization  work. 


Sup.  15 
E  1841 
Sup.  7 
E  937 


Sup.  2 
E  2304 

Sup.  10 
E  2250 


E  2345 
cancels 
E  2188 


12    Pig  iron  c.l.  between 
E   1431  C.  P.  stations. 

Sup.  7  May  1,  '12  Iron  and  steel  articles 
E     528  St.    John,    N.B.,  to 

Levis    and  Quebec, 
14 1/2  cts.  per  100  lbs. 
Sup.    2     May  28,  '12    Commodities     C.  P. 
E  1904  stations  to  points  in 

the  U.  S. 

Sup.  10  May  15,  '12  Switching,  inter- 
E  1848  switching    and  ab- 

sorption  of  switch- 
ing at  C.  P.  stations. 
E  1945     May  20,  '12    Classes  between  C.  P. 
cancels  stations   and  points 

E  1784  on  the  T.  &  N.  O. 

Railway. 


Graud  Trunlt  Railway. 

Sup.  14  Sup.  14 

E  1819  CP.  50 


Sup.  28 
E  1686 


E  2345 


Sup.  6 
E  1928 


Sup.  66 
E  2352 


Sup.  42 
B  1240 


Sup.  5 
E  2502 


Sup.  7 
E  2049 


Sup.  5 
E  2379 


Sup.  12 
W  222 


Sup.  59 
E  2352 


Sup.  6 
E  2499 

Sup.  60 
E  2352 


E  2535 
cancels 
E  2516 


E     127     May  15, 


Sup.  6 
CO.  61 


June.  13,  '12  Woodpoul  c.l.  Merri- 
ton  and  Thoroid  to 
points  in  the  U.  S. 
Advance.  Reduction. 
New  issue. 

Sup.  28  June  11,  '12  Switching  charge  on 
S.  71  cars  to  be  weighed 

when  weighed  on 
private  scale  track. 
New  rate. 
'12  Import  merchandise, 
Quebec  Wharf  to  G. 
T.  stations  and  con- 
necting lines.  New 
rates.  Reduction. 
June  17,  '12  Canned  goods  from 
stations  in  Ontario  to 
G.  T.  stations.  Ad- 
vance, Reduction. 
Re-issue. 

Sup.  66  June  17,  '12  Acid  c.l.  Hamilton  to 
C.Y.  20  stations    on    G.  T. 

Railway  and  connect- 
ing lines. 

Sup.  42  June  17,  '12  Minimum  weight  on 
E  12  canned  goods  cancel- 

led. Official  classifi- 
cation to  govern.  Ad- 
vance. 

Sup.  5  May  13,  '12  Import  merchandise, 
I  120  Montreal  Harbor  to 

G.    T.    stations  and 
connecting  lines.  Re- 
issue. Reduction. 
Sup.    7     June  10,  '12    Petroleum    and  pro- 
C.O.  68  ducts,  Toronto,  etc., 

points  on  G.  T.  and 
connecting  lines.  Ad- 
dition. Advance.  Re- 
duction. Re-issue. 
Sup.  5  June  10,  '12  Class  and  commodity, 
E  40  G.  T.  stations  to  New 

York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  for 
export.  Reduction. 
Reissue. 

Sup.  12  June  7,  '12  Pig  iron,  billets,  etc., 
W    303  G.  T.  Western  Line 

stations  to  points  in 

Canada. 

Sup.  59  Apr.  26,  '12  Bleach  in  bbls.,  casks 
C.Y.  20  or  drums  c.l.  Wind- 

sor, Ont.,  to  Fair- 
ville,  N.B.  23  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Sup.  6  Apr.  20,  '12  Pig  iron  c.l.  Midland, 
C.I.  137  Ont.,  to  Joliette,  Que. 

$2.80  per  gross  ton. 
Sup.  60     May    1,  '12    Bleaching  powder  and 
C.Y.  20  caustic      soda  c.l. 

Windsor  to  Brant- 
ford  and  Petrolia. 
Reduction. 

C.R.  127  May  1,  '12  Stop-off  on  lumber  at 
cancels  G.  T.  stations.  Re- 

C.R.  125  issue.  Reduction. 
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Tool  Room  Enclosures 
and  Floor  Railings 


OUR  Diamond  Mesh  Formation  insures  be- 
yond doubt  the  safest  protection.  Can 
be  supplied  in  any  length  or  in  Panels 
with  Round  or  Channel  Iron  Frames.  We  also 
make  Metal  Lockers,  Steel  Factory  Stools,  and 
Wire  Guards  for  all  purposes. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 
CANADA  WIRE  &  IRON  GOODS  COMPANY 

HAMILTON 


New 


Skylight 

Acheson 
Barn  Roof  Lights 

attached  like  an  ordinary  sheet  of  corrugated  iron 
— no  soldering  nor  flashing.  Moveable  or  station- 
ary sash,  plain  or  wired  glass.  Made  for  corrugated 
iron  or  any  other  form  of  roofing. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


TOOL  ROOM  PARTITIONS 


Machinery  Guards 
Window  Guards 

and  Wire  Work  of 
every  description 


Wire  Rope 
Rope  Fittings 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  B.  GREENING  WIRE  CO.,  Limited 


Hamilton,  Ont. 


Montreal,  Que. 
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Jones  &  Moore  Electric  Co. 

LIMITED 

294  -  300  Adelaide  St.  West  -  Toronto 


Maiiufactarers  of  Dynamos  and  Motors 

Over  3,000  Machines  now  In  Snccessfal  Operation. 
Estimates  Furnished  on  Complete  Installations. 
Bepaljrs  Promptly  Performed 


OXYGEN 

Of  guaranteed  purity  by  the 
Claude's  Process.  The  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  plant  now 
in  operation  on  this  continent. 

OXYACETYLENE 

AND  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING 
PLANTS 

For  welding  steel,  cast  iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  aluminum.  For  cutting  steel  and 
wrought  iron. 

SAMPLE  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
UNDERTAKEN 

R.J.  LEVY 

MANUFACTURER  OF  OXYOEN 

1  Ernest  Street 
MAISONNEUVE     -  MONTREAL 

Telephone  La  Salle  613 
Toronito  BrancK:  335  Queen  St.  W. 


Sup.  8 
E  1432 
Sup.  61 
B  23-52 


E  2538 
cancels 
E  2362 


Sup.  9 
E  2365 


E  2539 
cancels 
E  2020 


Sup.    8  June 
C.A.  66 
Sup.  61 
C.Y.  20 


May 


'12 
'12 


V.  40 

cancels 
V.  21 


Sup.  9 
C.U.  58 


CP.  92 
cancels 
CP.  57 


June    1,  '12 


June    1,  '12 


June    3,  '12 


Micliig^an  Central  Bailroad. 

Sup.  13  Sup.  13  May 

1751  8764 


25,  '12 


Lehigh  Valley  Railway. 

Sup.  9   

966 


June    1,  '12 


Wabash-Pittsburg  Terminal  Railway. 

Sup.  14     June    9,  12 


Sup.  14 
23 


257 


Cancellation  of  rates 
on  rope.  Advance. 

Ferro  silicon,  c.l.  Wel- 
land,  Ont.,  to  No. 
Sydney,  CB.  $6.00 
per  gross  ton.  Re- 
duction. 

Classes  G.  T.  stations 
to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  other  U 
S.  points.  Advance. 
Reduction.  Re-issue. 
New  rates. 

C  0  m  m  0  d  i  ties  from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to  sta- 
tions in  Canada.  Re- 
issue. Additions. 

Paper  commodities  'oe- 
rween  stations  •  in 
Canada.  Re-issue. 
Advance,  Reduction. 


C  0  m  m  o  dities  from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  L.  V. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Iron  and  steel  W.  P.  T. 
Railway  to  points  in 
Canada. 


JVew  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

June  15,  '12    Iron  and 


2293 
cancels 


A  22475 
cancels 


steel  from 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  to 
Montreal. 


XEW  PATEJVTS. 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir, — The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  recently  granted 
hy  the  Canadian  Patent  Office,  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by 
Featherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  Castle  Bldg.,  53  Queen  Street,  or  5 
Elgin  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada: 

139,846,  H.  T.  Bush,  Port  Hope,  Ont.— Strainers.  The  Standard 
Ideal  Co.,  Ltd. 

139,855,  J.  L.  Thomas,  Winnipeg,  Man.— Saws.    Jno.  Thomas, 

Jos.  Hink  and  L.  Hink. 
139,857,  Geo.  Arbique,  Sarfield,  Ont. — Convertible  Chairs.  J. 

Chartrand,  Geo.  Arbique. 
139,883,  P.  Collins  &  C.  B.  Case,  Victoria,  B.C.— Concrete  wall 

'building  slabs. 

139,917,  A.  Davey,  Mair,  N.  Sask.— Devices  for  poisoning 
gophers  and  the  like. 

139,928,  M.  W.  Fountain,  Toronto,  Ont.— Stoves. 

139,931,  Geo.  Fulton,  Winnipeg,  Man.— The  production  of  wood- 
en floor  coverings. 

139,948,  Wm.  Reading,  Toronto,  Ont. — Float  valves. 

139,970,  J.  B.  Pare,  Montreal,  Que.— Shock  preventers. 

139,972,  A.  Peterson,  Tompkins,  Sask.— Collapsible  wagons. 

139,975,  R.  Reid,  Springbrook,  Ont.— Necktie  holders. 

139,976  Geo.  H.  Richardson,  Dovedale,  Sask.  Combined  self- 
feeding  stoves  and  furnaces. 

139,980,  Jno.  Schwab,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Furnace  doors. 

139,984,  W.  H.  Spence,  Toronto,  Ont. — Detachable  tyre  rims. 

139,987 — N.  Stevens,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Door  locks. 

139,994,  M.  Vaughan,  Welland  Ont.— Garment  racks. 
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SIMPLICITY  -  -  RELIABILITY  -  -  ECONOMY 


CANADA  GAS  PRODUCERS 


AND 


PREMIER  GAS  ENGINES 


FORM  A  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND 
SATISFACTORY  POWER  PLANT 

/^UR  new  Canada  Gas  Producer  is  made  to  be  used 
with  such  fuel  as  is  easily  obtainable  in  the  Canadian 
Market,  and  combined  with  a  Premier  Gas  Engine  will 
develop  power  with  the  least  care  and  expense. 

CANADA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA, 

CALGARY,  NELSON,  VANCOUVER, 


COBALT,  WINNIPEG 
PRINCE  RUPERT. 
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Steel  Sash 


of  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

TRUSSED 
CONCRETE 

Hyrib  Rib  Bars     Jjifililk'k.       STEEL  CO. 

Rib  Metal 
Concrete  Finishes 


Waterproofing 
Paste 


of  Canada,  Limited 


Head  Office  and 
Woiks: 

Walkerviile,  Ont 

BRANCHES 
EVERYWHERE 


WALL  PLASTER 

"  Empire  "  Plaster  Board  combines  lathing  and 
fireproofing  in  one  simple  operation. 

The  "  Empire  "  Brands  of  Wood  Fiber,  Cement 
Wall  and  Finish  Plasters. 


WE  SHALL  BE  PLEASED  TO  SEND 
YOU  OUR  SPECIFICATION  BOOKLET 


Manitoba  Gypsum  Co.,  Limited 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  inforwuitiom  regmrtUng  «»y  ettqnin 

mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


303.  Agricultural  Implements. — A  Newfoundland  firm  wish 

to  communicate  witli  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements. 

304.  Agricultural  Machinery. — Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  re- 

ceive quotations  for  agricultural  machinery.  Prices 
should  be  c.i.f  Buenos  Ayres. 

305.  Canned  Fish. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch 

with  Canadian  exporters  dealing  in  canned  fish. 

306.  Canthooks. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  communi- 

cate with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canthooks. 

307.  Cotton  Duck. — Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  receive  quota- 

tions for  cotton  duck.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f  Buenos 
Ayres. 

308.  Draining-boards. — Wanted  address  of  manufacturers  who 

can  make  draining-boards  in  quantities,  for  a  patented 
draining  table  and  stand  for  use  with  kitchen  sinks. 
Could  be  made  of  compressed  fibre,  moulded  to  shape, 
or  built  up  of  wood,  treated  so  as  to  be  proof  against 
leakage.    Drawings  and  full  particulars  furnished. 


The  NOKOROS  PATENT  UNION 


The  only  union  made  absolutely 
Non-Corrosive, — Brass  to  iron  in 
all  contact  points — ball  joint — oc- 
tagon ends, — any  wrench  can  be 
used.   Adapted  for  heavy  service. 

Every  union  air  tested  at  the 
factory.  Send  for  Circular  "A" 
describing  the  above  and  other 
fittings  made  by 


T  E  sj  E  D  OTTERVILLE  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 
vJuaranteeI-'  Otterville,  Ontario 


EXPORTERS  OF 

Reed  Organs,  Piano  Stools, 
Music  Cabinets. 

Catalogue  B.  ^"^^^^^^ 


Closet  Seats, 
Plush  Tanks, 
Medicine  Cabinets, 

Everything  for  the  Bath  Room. 
—Writ*  for  Catalogue  C.  and  Frio*  LUC- 


SOS.  Engiueering  Supplies. — Some  Stoke-on-Trent  merchants 
would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  engineers'  hand 
pumps,  steam  pumps,  gas,  oil  and  petrol  engines,  steam 
valves,  taps  and  fittings,  rubber,  graphite  and  asbestos 
goods. 

310.  Forges. — Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations 

for  Canadian  forges.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Ayres. 

311.  Furniture. — Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  communicate 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  furniture. 

312.  Gasoline  Engines. — Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  receive 

quotations  for  gasoline  engines.  Prices  should  be 
c.i.f.  Buenos  Ayres. 

313.  Leather  Cloth. — Enquiry  is  made  for  the  names  of  Cana- 

dian  manufacturers  of  leather  cloth. 

314.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations 

on  all  classes  of  Canadian  leather. 

315.  Linseed  Cake. — A   Liverpool   firm   asks   for  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  linseed  cake. 

316.  Mica. — A  Manchester  firm  selling    insulating  material 

only,  is  prepared  to  buy  soft,  silver  amber  mica. 

317.  Faints. — Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations 

for  Canadian  paints.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Ayres. 
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^  flosiei/ 


The 

ONLY  SEAMLESS  „^ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Xmati 


Pictures  Talk 


No  advertisement  has  such  compelling- 
attractiveness  as  a  well-designed  hanger  or 
poster.  How  many  articles  are  you  your- 
self familiar  with  because  you  have  seen 
them  advertised  on  colored  cards,  in  street 
cars,  bill-boards  or  office  walls?  Colored 
lithographs  have  given  life  to  advertising. 
You  can  increase  your  sales  by  using  them 
to  introduce  your  goods. 

Let  us  submit  original  designs  of  Hangers  and 
Posters  especially  adapted  to  your  requirements. 


The  Hough  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited 


96-104  Spadina  Avenue 


Toronto 


Designers  and  Printers  of  Calendars,  Show  Cards,  Advertising  Novelties,  Hangers,  Signs,  Window  Displays, 

Posters,  Labels,  Booklets. 


The 

Montreal  Lithographing 
Company,  Limited 

High  Class  Lithographers 
and  Designers  of 

CALENDARS  SHOW  CARDS 

LABELS  OFFICE  STATIONERY 

ADVERTISING  PLAYING  CARDS 

Office  and  Works 
ONTARIO  STREET  &  PAPINEAU  AVENUE 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 


ARE  YOU  CONTEMPLATING? 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS, 
FACTORIES, 

WAREHOUSES. 

MERCANTILE  BUILDINGS. 

DO  YOU  WANT  ? 

the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  obtaining  7naximum  results 
in  BUILDING.  MAINTENANCE,  EFFICIENCY,  and  OUT- 
PUT, at  miniinuvi  cost. 

CONSULT  WITH 

WM.  STEELE  &  SONS  CO. 

ARCHITECTS   &  ENGINEERS 

305  STAIR  BLDQ.  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 

J.  J.  RANEY,  MANAGER 

SPECIALISTS 

in  all  types  of  modern  up-to-date  construction  for  over  50 
years — at  present  developing  a  large  industrial  plant  for  John 
Crosley  &  Sons,  of  Halifax,  England. 


SOME  TORONTO 

BUILDINGS 
DESIGNED  BY 
WM.  STEELE  &  SONS  CO. 


Toronto  Carpet  Manfg.  Co.'s  Plant 
Consoldtd.  Plate  Glass  Co.'s  Warehouse 
Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.'s  Factory 
Empire  Office  and  Warehouse  Buildincr 


A  CONSULTATION  WITH  US  WILL  SOLVE  YOUR  BUILDING 
PROBLEM. 
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Morton,  Phillips  CBi>  Co. 


STATIONERS 
BLANK  BOOK  MAKERS  AND  PRINTERS 


115  &  117  NOTRE  DAME  STREET  WEST 

MONTREAL 


Chemical  Laboratories 

LIMITED 

148  VAN  HORNE  ST.,  TORONTO 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 
CHEMICALS 


Established 

1849 


BRADSTRKBT'S 

Capital  and  Surplus  $1,500,000 

OFFICES     THROUGHOUT     THE    CIVILIZED  WORLD 

Executire  Office* 

NOS.    346   and    34S    BROADWAY,    N.Y.    CITY,  U.S.A. 

Ths  BBADeiftRET  COHFANT  ^thers  mformati'iD  that  reflects  the  financial  conditioD 
and  the  controlling  circumstances  of  every  seeker  of  mercantile  credit.  Its  busineBa 
may  be  defined  as  of  the  merchants,  by  the  merchants,  for  the  merchants.  In  procuringr, 
Terifying,  and  promulgating  information,  no  effort  is  spared,  and  no  reasonable  expense 
eoQsidered  too  great,  that  the  reaults  may  Justity  its  claim  as  an  authority  on  all  matters 
affecting  commercial  affairs  and  mercantile  credit.  Its  ofllcee  and  connections  have  been 
steadily  extended,  and  it  fumiahes  information  concerning  mercantile  persok  a  rough- 
out  the  ciTllixed  world. 

Subscriptions  are  baaed  on  the  service  furnished,  and  are  available  only  oy  reputable 
wholesale.  Jobbing  and  manufiacturing  concerns,  and  by  responsible  and  worthy  financial, 
flducLary.  and  business  corporations.  Specific  teims  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
OQmpany  at  any  of  its  offices. 

COBftiaPOMOINCK  INYXTSD 
OFFICES  IN  CANADA 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Winnipef ,  Ifan. 


Rdmonton,  Alta. 
Hali^Kb. 
Mimtnal,  Que 
Bt.  Jahn.  N.B. 


London,  Ont. 
Qiubee,  Que. 
Vancoaver.  B.C. 
Calgary.  Alta, 


THOS.   C.   IRVING,  Gen.  Man.  Western  Canada,  Toroato. 


Knife 
Grinder 


Entirely 
Automatic 
Savee  Time  and 
Money 
WillGrinjiein.  to 

26  in.  long. 
Does  Not  Draw 
Temper 

W.  H,Banfi«ld 
&  Sons 

Machlni0t8,  Dies 
Tool  Maker 

Toronto,  Ont. 


318.  Patent  Cereals. — A  well-known  English  firm  wish  to  get 

in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rolled  oats 
and  corn  flour. 

319.  Pine  Boards. — A  firm  of  timber  merchants  are  anxious 

to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  pine  boards. 
Will  purchase  direct,  first,  3  x  12  ft.  up,  length  10  ft. 
and  up.    Second  3x8  ft.  up,  length  10  ft.  and  up. 

320.  Pine  Sidings. — Manchester  timber  merchants  will  buy 

direct  pine  sidings. 

321.  Plouglis. — Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations 

for  ploughs.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Buenos  Ayres. 

322.  Produce  and  General  niercliandise. — A  London  firm  ask 

for  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  tanning 
material,  tallow  and  hides. 

323.  Windmills. — Buenos  Ayres  firm  wish  to  receive  quota- 

tions for  windmills.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Ayres. 

324.  Wood  Turnings. — A  west  of  England  firm  makes  enquiry 

for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dowels, 
spindles,  legs  for  chair  work  and  wooden  wheels  for 
toys. 


AGENCIES. 


1.  An  agent  in  Barbadoes,  B.  W.  I.,  who  has  had  long  ex- 

perience, and  is  familiar  with  trade  conditions  through- 
out the  Islands,  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporters   seeking  representation. 

2.  A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 

desire  to  correspond  with  firms  in  Canada  seeking  an 
outlet  in  Germany  for  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and 
colors,  glass  and  earthenware,  machinery,  metals  and 
hardware,  ores,  scientific  instruments,  textiles  and  toys. 

3.  A  commission  merchant,  established  for  five  years  in 

Philoppopoli,  Bulgaria,  who  gives  bank  and  other  refer- 
ences, desires  the  representation  for  his  district  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  in- 
cluding binders,  fan  mills,  threshing  machines,  seeders, 
plows,  traction  engines,  windmills;  also  automobiles 
and  wood-working  machinery.  Quotations  are  desired 
f.o.b.  Montreal,  and  terms  of  payment  offered  are  part 
cash  with  the  order,  balance  as  arranged. 

4.  A  firm  of  importers  in  Buenos  Ayres  wish  to  be  placed 

in  communication  with  a  Canadian  firm  exporting 
asbestos  roofing.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Ayres. 

5.  A  Glasgow  firm  who  sell  all  grades,  crude  and  manufac- 

tured, of  asbestos,  are  prepared  to  act  as  selling  agents 
for  Canadian  mine  owners  not  already  represented  in 
Great  Britain. 

6.  An  agent  in  France  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  salmon 

and  lobster  canners. 

7.  An  agent  at  Havre  would  accept  the  representation  of 

canned  goods  factories. 
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POND  CONTINUOUS  SASH 

(Patented) 

FOR  SAW-TOOTHS  AND  MONITORS 

Made  in  20  foot  lengths.  The  end  of  each  line  of  hinged  Sash  laps  over  a  stationary  panel,  making  the  whole  line 
weatherproof  and  watertight  at  every  point  in  any  position.  The  Pond  Operating  Device  with  spiral  and  counter- 
vs"eight  makes  operation  easy.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  or  send  for  us.  Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  that  Pond 
Operating  Device  will  easily  operate  600  lineal  feet  of  Sash. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  CANADA  BY 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  Limited 

Factories:  TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

REPRESENTATIVES : 

General  Contractors'  Supply  Co..  Ltd.,  Halifax.  C.  H.  Webster.  Calgary.  Walker  &  Barnes.  Edmonton. 

Stinson-Reeb  Builders' Supply  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canadian  Agency  &  Supply  Co.,  Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans,  Vancouver 

C.  H.  Abbott  Agency  &  Supply  Co..  Regina.  Ltd..  Ottawa.  and  Victoria. 
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FIBRE,  PAPER 
LUMBER 


LARGE  VARIETY 
BUILDING  PAPERS 

Can  be  shipped  from  stock 
on  hand  at  Merritton. —  Grey, 
Blue,  White,  Brown,  also  Haw- 
kesbury  Impervious  Sheathing 


Q   Q  □ 


1Rior&an  paper  Company,  utmiteD 

MONTREAL     ■.■  CANADA 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


SPECIFY  ITS  USE 


Fascimile  of  Water-Mark 


For  Records  that  Must  Be^Preserved 

Superfine  Linen  Record 

Is  Unequalled 

Its  great  strength  and  durability 
make  it  the   ideal   paper  for 
LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 

Made  in  White,  Azure  and  Buff 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  BOOK 
THE 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


General  Offices  : 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Mills  at 
ST.  JEROME,  P.Q. 


L.  J.  Scheinman  is  building  a  $12,000  factory  in  Toronto. 

The  Acadia  Coal  Co.  are  building  a  woollen  mill,  costing 
$350,000,  in  Stellarton,  N.S. 

The  Doak  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Co.  are  building  a 
planing  mill  in  Saskatoon. 

The  Foster-Armstrong  Piano  Company  contemplate  build- 
ing a  new  factory,  costing  $1.5,000,  at  Berlin,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Malting  Co.  are  planning  to  build  a  new  malting 
plant  in  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Cornwallis  Trading  Co.  are  erecting  a  new  store  at 
Canning,  N.S. 

The  Canadian  Meter  Co.  are  erecting  a  $5,000  addition 
to  their  factory  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  McClary  Mfg.  Co.  will  erect  a  new  shop,  costing  $60,000, 
in  London,  Ont. 

Gunns  Ltd.  have  purchased  a  site  for  a  shipping  and 
storage  warehouse  in  Listowel,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  Gulf  and  Terminal  Railway  Company  will 
build  a  hotel,  costing  $12,000,  at  Montague,  Que. 

The  Pollard  Co.  have  been  given  a  free  site  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

The  McPherson  Fruit  Co.,  Winnipeg,  will  erect  a  retail 
warehouse  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

The  Saskatoon  Flax  Fibre  Co.  will  erect  a  new  mill  in 
Saskatoon. 

The  National  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.  will  build  a  new 
warehouse  costing  $200,000,  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Saddlery,  Harness  and  Wire  Steel  Goods  Co. 
will  build  a  new  factory  at  Walkerton,  Ont. 

The  Toledo  Computing  Scale  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  erect 
a  branch  plant  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

The  Copp  Stove  Co.  are  enlarging  their  plant  at  Fort 
William.    The  staff  of  100  will  be  doubled. 

The  Matthews  Packing  Co.  will  erect  a  large  storage  and 
refrigerator  packing  plant  on  Simpson  Street,  Fort  William. 

The  Fort  William  Coal  Dock  Co.  are  enlarging  their  hold- 
ings on  Mission  River. 

The  Swift  Canadian  Packing  House  are  established  in 
their  new  building  in  Fort  William. 

The  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  established  a  branch  at 
Fort  William,  with  Mr.  Jos.  Burke  as  manager. 

The  Cameron  Heap  Co.  will  erect  a  warehouse  in  Fort 
William. 

The  new  Robin  Hood  Mills  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  are 
nearly  finished. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA. 

CANADIAN  HART  WHEELS 

CUT  FASTER 
LAST  LONGER 

TKan  any  other  wheels  on  the  marKet 

Tell  OS  the  service  you  want  per- 
formed and  we  will  supply  you 
with  an  abraser  that  will  save  you 
timct  money  and  worry. 

Send  for  one  of  our  catalogues  and  tell  us  your 
troubles.  We  do  the  rest. 


CANADIAN    HART   WHEELS,  LIMITED 

450  BARTON  ST.  EAST., 

Hamilton,  t  Ontario 


RED  SEAL 


LUXACOTED  PORCELAIN 


Rerlctered  Trade  Mark. 


For  Illustrated  Catalogues, 

Instruct  your  Printer  to  use 
the  Best  Coated  Paper. 

IT'S  MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

RITCHIE  Cf  RAMSAY.  Limited 

TORONTO 


A  "HILL"  Switchboard 


Reduces  Fire  Hazard  and  Increases  Personal  Safety  of 
Operatives.    No  Other  Just  as  Good. 
Send  Inquiries  Direct  to 

THE  HILL  ELECTRIC  SWITCH  &  MFG.  CO. 

L  I  M  I  T  K  D 

66  McGill  Street  .'.  MONTREAL 
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HERE  IS  A 

Brass  Gate 
Valve 

You  will  find  it 
always  made  from 
High  Grade  Steam 
Metal  and  beauti- 
fully finislied. 

They  are  not  made  of  one  quality 
this  year  and  another  next.  Always 
reliable  and  worth  the  price  you  pay. 


The  Kerr  Engine  Co,,  Limited 

VALVE  SPECIALISTS 

WALKERVILLE       -  ONTARIO 


M.BEATTY&SONS 


WELLAND,  ONT. 


LIMITED 


Manufacture 

DREDGES,  DITCHERS,  DERRICKS, 
Steam  Shovels,  Clam  Buckets, 

Coal  and  Concrete  Tubs,  Steel  Skips, 
Mine  Hoists,  Hoisting  Engines, 
Steel  Dump  and  Deck  Scows, 

Submarine  Rock  DriUing  Machinery 
and  other  Contractors  Machinery 

Agentb  : 

E.  Leonard  &  Sons,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Calgary,  Alta. 
H.  E.  Plant,  Montreal,  Que.,  H.  W.  Petrie,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dominion  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
K.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  Windsor  Pearl  Button  Company,  have  enlarged  their 
plant  at  Windsor,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Mont- 
real, will  build  a  plant  costing  $1,000,000  at  Fort  William,  Ont. 

The  Hull  Zyrd  Co.  are  building  a  stove  and  furnace  foun- 
dry, costing  $8,000,  in  Hespeler,  Ont. 

The  Meaford  Brick  Company  are  building  a  brick  plant 
in  Meaford,  Ont. 

Benson  &  Bray  are  building  a  sash  and  door  factory  in 
Midland,  Ont. 

The  Bank  of  British  North  America  is  building  an  office 
costing  $35,000  on  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 

Senator  Belcourt  is  erecting  a  commercial  building  in 
Sparks  Street,  Ottawa. 

Chas.  McDonald  is  erecting  an  office  building  costingr 
$50,000,  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Stevens,  Hepner  &  Co.  are  extending  their  brush  factory 
in  Port  Elgin,  Ont. 


J.  E.  Pedlow  is  building  a  department  store  in  Renfrew, 


Ont. 


The  Great  Dominion  Land  Company  are  building  stores  and 
offices,  costing  $50,000,  in  Saskatoon. 

The  J.  J.  Case  Threshing  Co.  are  building  a  $50,000  fac- 
tory in  Saskatoon. 

J.  Norton  Griffiths,  M.P.,  in  an  interview  in  London,  stated 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  large 
■shipbuilding  plant  established  at  St.  John,  N.B. 

The  Canada  Iron  Corporation,  which  last  year  got  about 
80,000  tons  of  iron  ore  at  its  mines  in  Gloucester  County,  N.B., 
have  put  in  a  concentration  plant  possessing  a  capacity  of  1,000 
tons  per  day. 

The  Western  Building  Company  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  of  the  King  Edw^ard  School,  on  South  Hill,  Moose 
Jaw,  3ask.,  which  will  cost  $35,000. 

The  Saskatchewan  Bridge  &  Iron  Works  have  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  their  new  machine  shed  on  Fair- 
ford  Street,  Moose  Jaw^  Sask.  It  will  be  of  steel  construction, 
and  will  cost  something  over  $125,000. 

H.  A.  Guernsey,  who  is  interested  in  the  company  which 
proposes  to  erect  a  large  cement  plant  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  states 
that  the  company  will  pay  over  $26,000  for  the  site  as  soon 
as  the  city  is  ready  to  transfer  the  deeds. 

The  Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries  Ltd.,  have  offered  to  spend 
$50,000  within  three  months  and  a  milfion  and  a  quarter 
within  two  years  to  complete  a  refinery  plant  at  St.  John, 
N.B.,  if  they  may  retain  the  site  granted  to  them  two  years 
ago. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  new  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Building,  the  seven-storey  office  building  of  the  Canadian  City 
and  Town  Properties,  Limited,  a  new  Department  Store  on 
High  Street,  the  Saskatchewan  College,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  factories  and  warehouses  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
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To  Fanners. 

FARMERS  are  the  natural  allies  of  manufacturers. 
This  statement  will  not  be  accepted  by  those  who 
delight  to  represent  the  farmex  as  the  prey  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  favorite  cartoon  of  the  Free-Trade  joui'nal 
depicts  a  thin,  knotted  farmer,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  a  corpulent  "tariff  baron"  on  his  shoulders.  But  the 
man  who  tills  the  soil  has  many  problems  in  common  with 
the  man  who  manufactures  goods.  Both  assist  in  produc- 
ing articles  to  meet  human  wants.  Both  have  capital,  the 
farmer,  his  land ;  the  manufacturer,  his  plant.  Both  have 
to  maintain  equipment  and  to  solve  problems  of  transpor- 
tation.   They  are  pursued  by  bankers  and  often  experience 


ditiicully  in  obtaining  credit.  Politicians  promise  much 
and  do  little  for  both.  They  are  employers  of  labor.  Here 
is  the  tie  wliich  will  bind  them.  Some  day  an  enterpris- 
ing organizer  will  form  a  union  of  farm  laborers.  Then 
the  I'arnu'r  will  realize  what  most  other  people  have  real- 
ized ])ain fully — the  tyranny  of  unions.  The  "general 
strike"'  lias  endeavored,  during  the  past  few  years,  to  limit 
industiy,  to  cripple  transportation  and  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Farmers,  manufacturers, .  and  all  other  non-ujiionists 
must  unite  to  keep  the  unscrupulous  and  self-seeking  ele- 
ment of  organized  labor,  and  the  legislators  whom  it  too 
often  dominates,  from  establishing  an  illiterate,  dangerous 
and  mercenarv  tvrannv  in  Canada. 


BliK'  Literature.  • 

T HE  plain  man  with  a  vague  hunger  for  facts  opens 
a  Government  Blue  Book  with  the  conviction  that 
he  cannot  find  out  wluit  lie  wants  to  know.  He  looks  'at 
the  pyramids  of  figures,  rand)les  gloomily  through  them, 
selects  the  wi'ong  ones  and  uses  them  to  confound  Jiis 
opponents.  Statistics  are  like  dynamite — helpful,  to /'the 
veteran,  hut  destructi\  e  to  the  novice.  The  present ''method 
of  distributing  this  infornration  is  not  conducive' to  .public 
enlightenment.  A  man  asks  for  infonnation,  ^et^  Blue 
Book,  and  immediately  becomes  an  anarchisl^-^feifsting  to 
overthroAV  all  governments. 

The  Civil  Servants  who  produce  these  things  should 
be  exempt  from  all  condemnation.  When  tliey  assemble 
vast  stores  of  information  between  blue  covers,  they  have 
more  than  done  their  duty.  There  should  be  some  great 
personage  appointed,  wJio  should  be  at  once  poet,  phil- 
osopher, journalist,  statistican,  saint  and  martyr,  in  short, 
an  editor  magnified,  and  to  him  should  be  given  the  task 
of  hunianiziuo-  Blue  Books. 


M'liat  One  Fire  3Iarslial  Does. 

WHAT  can  be  done  to  prevent  fires  is  illustrated  by 
the  recent  report  of  Fire  Marshal  Ahearn,  of 
Xew  York  State,  on  the  work  done  by  his  department  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  its  existence.  25  dangerous 
structures  were  demolished.  7-5  state  and  countv  buildings 
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were  inspected,  113  'buildings  were  found  to  be  'witliout 
projDer  tire  appliances,  119  buildings  were  found  without 
adequate  fire  escapes,  and  exits  were  ordered  for  156  Ijuild- 
ings.  3,001  fires  were  reported  to  the  department.  The 
amount  paid  for  fire  losses  represented  77  per  cent,  of  the 
damage  esitiimated  'by  the  owners,  arid  18  per  cent,  of  the 
total  insurance  carried.  'There  were  47  arrests  for  arson. 
Canada  'has  greater  fire  'losses,  proportionately,  than  the 
United  States.    Why  have  we  no  fire  mars'hals  ? 


Moving  West. 

**T^  ASTEEN  manufacturers  should  establish  themselves 
12  in  the  West,"  said  Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  speaking  to  the  Canadian  Press  Association 
convention  at  Ottawa. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  has  anti- 
cipated Mr.  White's  sound  advice,  as  the  following  mem- 
beTship  statement  shows : 


Province.  Eesident  Members  of  C.M.A. 

British  Columbia    112 

Manitoba    102 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan    21 

Total    235 

Forty-five  of  these  are  "second  members,"  lea^■ang  190 
who  are  factory  owners.  Branch  factories  should  Ije  es- 
tablished in  the  above  four  provinces  as  rapidly  as  markets 
develop,  and  skilled  employees  can  be  secured.  The  West 
is  like  a  nest  of  hungry  and  naked  fledglings,  each  a 
bundle  of  wants.  If  tlie  Eastern  manufacturer  is  to  con- 
tinue playing  the  part  of  mother  bird,  he  should  get  his 
worm-digger  near  the  nest. 


An  Incurable  Malady. 

SAID  the  sick  union  agitator :  "I  eats  well,  I  drinks 
well  and  I  sleeps  well:  but  as  soon  as  I  sees  a  bit 
of  work  I  goes  all  of  a  tremble."  Unfortunate  invalid! 
Since  work  constantly  confronts  the  unemployed  in  Can- 
ada, he  is  doomed  to  become  a  living  example  of  per- 
petual motion. 


Cntting  Off  Their  Noses  to  Spite  Their  Faces. 

I  ^  HE  threshermen  and  farmers  of  the  Western  pro- 
M.  vinces  have  come  to  an  understanding  among 
themselves,  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  not  to  buy  any- 
thing that  is  made  in  Canada,  as  the  East  in  particular 
has  done  all  in  its  power  to  rivet  the  chain  of  tariff 
slavery  round  our  necks,  when  we  had  a  cliance  of  an  op'en 
doo)'  to  one  of  our  l)cst  markets. 

"It  is  far  l)etter  to  buy  foreign  goods  and  pay  the 
tariff,  as  the  Governmeiit  then  gets  the  money  as  revenue. 


and  it  will  help  the  people  instead  of  going  into  tlie  poc- 
kets of  combinations  and  the  coiijjorate  selfish  class." 

This  remarkable  letter  was  written  by  a  Western 
thresher  to  the  Goodyear  'Tire  and  Eubber  Company  of 
Cajiada,  Limited,  in  reply  to  an  advertising  circular  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  the  Company's  goods  and  soliciting  an 
order.  It  seems  incredible  that  Western  farmers  and 
threshers,  as  a  body,  would  conspire  to  place  orders  with 
United  States  nranufacturers  instead  of  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  ]ieciprocity.  Busi- 
ness men  would  not  adopt  such  an  attitude,  although 
unscrupulous  individuals  might  advocate  such  a  conspiracy 
in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  on  theii'  personal  orders 
from  United  States  manufactui'ers.  The  claini  tliat  the 
East  riveted  "'  the  chain  of  tariff  slavery  "  on  the  neck  of 
the  West  is  easily  disproved  by  the  return  of  the  Clei'k  of 
Crown  in  Chancery  for  the  last  Dominion  Elections: — 

Province.  Conservative.  Liberal. 

Manitoba    1-0,356  34,781 

British  Columbia    25,622  16,350 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  went  Liberal.  If  two  out 
of  four  of  the  Western  jirovinces  gave  such  majorities 
against  Eeciprocity,  surely  it  cannot  be  said  with  justice 
that  the  P]ast  forced  an  anti-Reciprocity  iiolicy  upon  the 
West.  On  the  other  hand,  (Quebec,  'New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  all  Eastern  provinces,  gave  majorities  for 
Eeciprocity.  Could  not  these  provinces  claim  that  the 
West  had  fastened  "the  chain  of  tariff  slavery"  upon  their 
necks  ?  Yet  we  hear  of  no  conspiracies  in  Quebec,  Xew 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to  send  business  out  of  Can- 
ada. The  disgruntled  thresher,  who  laments  the  loss  of 
the  opportunity  to  enter  the  "open  door  of  one  of  our  best 
markets,"  should  read  President  Taft's  masterpiece  on 
how  to  make  Canada  an  adjunct  of  the  United  States.  He 
might  discover  that  the  "open  door"  was  the  inviting  en- 
trance to  the  robber's  cave,  where  he  wonld  have  been 
stripped  and  then  cast  forth  shivering  and  naked,  Avitli 
the  bang  of  the  closed  door  echoing  in  his  ears.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  by  purchasing  goods  in  the  United  States,  he 
would  contribnte  to  the  revenue  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  the  duty  paid.  But  if  everyone 
adopted  his  method  of  siwelling  the  revenue,  there  would 
be  few  Canadian  Industrie?,  because  most  manufactured 
goodis  would  be  bought  from  the  United  States  or  other 
countries.  It  is  surely  apparent  that  this  would  diminish 
our  cities,  transfer  our  industrial  workers  to  the  United 
States  and  impoverish  our  country.  Keep  the  work,  the 
workers  and  the  money  in  Canada. 


Town  Planning. 

MANUFACTUBEES  should  urge  municipal  govern- 
ments to  take  advantage  of  all  town-planning  legis- 
lation in  existence  in  order  to  prevent  avaricious  speculators 
from  extorting  unjust  prices,  in  sale  or  lease,  from  their 
employees.     The  Town-Planning  Act  of  Great  Britain, 
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introduced  and  (.haiupioiied  by  the  Rl.  Hun.  John  Burn?,, 
is  inspiring  similar  legislation  in  Canada.  An  Act  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  provides 
that  the  survey  and  sub-division  of  land  within  five  miles 
of  a  city  having  a  population  of  50,000  people,  shall  be 
supervised  by  the  Ontario  Kailway  and  Municipal  Board. 
A  similar  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Legislature.  Meanwhile,  manufacturers  located 
in  cities  having  le>\s  than  50,000  inhabitants  should  use 
their  influence  to  direct  proper  civic  (lcvel()[)inent ;  and  to 
prevent  crooked  streets,  evil  transportation  franchises, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  slums,  instead  of  curiim'  them. 


Employ  CaiuHlisiii  Aix  liitccts. 

TllK  Cuiilract  Hctuni.  of  Toronlo,  states  that  the  plans 
for  tiie  new  Y.M.C.V.  liuilding  at  Gait,  Ontario, 
were  designed  by  a  firm  of  t'iiicago  architects.  Why  do 
not  the  members  of  Y.M.C.A.  l)uihling  committees  employ 
Canadian  architects y  Money  t(i  l)uild  and  equip  these 
institutions  is  .subscribed  in  Canatla,  and  not  a  dollar 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  if  it  is  possible  to  keep 
it  here.  It  is  natural  that  United  States  architects  will 
rec-onunend  the  ))urchase  of  United  States  material  for 
these  institutions.  We  do  not  know  that  this  has  been 
done  in  Gait,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  jjreceding  state- 
ment is  correct.  Surely  there  are  architcrts  in  Canada 
wlio  could  design  a  building  that  would  l)e  a  credit  to  (ialt 
or  any  other  Canadian  coniiiiunity. 


Newspapers  and  rrotectioii. 

A COMMITTEE,  representing  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  during  its  annual  convention  at  Ot- 
tawa in  June,  asked  Premier  Borden  and  the  Ministers  of 
Customs  and  Finance  to  remove  immediately  the  duty  on 
type-setting  and  type-casting  machines  and  parts  thereof, 
and  parts  of  newspaper  presses.  This  action  was  not  taken 
without  strong  protest  on  the  part  O'f  a  minority  of  the 
members,  who  pointed  out  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Protection,  which  had  been  recently  re-endorsed 
by  the  country.  Those  who  wanted  the  duty  removed- 
replied  that  the  articles  mentioned  were  not  manufactured 
in  Canada,  consequently,  there  were  no  industries  to  pro- 
tect. The  obvious  retort  was  made  that  there  never  would 
be  such  industries  if  the  duty  were  removed,  and  they 
were  forced  to  begin  o])eration  in  competition  with  estab- 
lished foreign  firms. 

Xewspapers  should  be  the  last  to  desert  the  policy  of 
Protection,  when  they  are  pinched  slightly  by  it.  Let 
them  contemplate  their  advertising  columns  and  estimate 
how  many  advertisements  come  from  Canadian  industries 
which  could  not  exist  if  exposed  to  foreign  competition. 
If  our  manaifacturing  were  transferred,  as  President  Taft 
vainly  hoped,  to  Chicago  and  Xew  York,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  local  advertising  for  Canadian  newspapers. 
Last  year  over  one  hundred  new  papers  were  started 


in  Canada,  or  one  every  three  days.  Those  in  existence  are 
enlarging  their  plants.  Why  should  not  all  articles  used 
in  the  various  processes  of  printing  be  manufactured  in 
( 'anada  ? 


Dark  Age  .^letliods. 

TILVT  there  is  no  form  of  tyranny  which  surpasses 
union  tyranny,  where  directed  by  an  tmscrupulous 
union  executive,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  of 
the  pressnu'n's-stereotypers"  strike  in  Chicago,  as  described 
eililorially  by  the  Chicago  Daili/  Tribune: — 

■"When  tiie.se  unions  went  out  one  man  refused  to  join 
ill  the  i)ieach  of  contract.  With  exceptional  courage,  clear 
headedui'ss,  and  good  faitli  he  kept  to  liis  work.  That  was 
sduiid  unionism,  if  kee])iiig  bargains  is  good  union- 
ism, and  if  the  rulings  of  the  international  body 
are  good  unionism.  But  it  was  resented  by  the  strik- 
ers. Tliis  man  is  married  and  has  a  family.  A  persecu- 
tion of  his  wife  was  begun.  She  was  called  to  the  tele- 
jilionc  and  roinpclleil  to  hear  abuse  of  her  husband  and 
threats  against  him.  .\s  soon  as  one  message  of  this  sort 
was  delivered,  another  came.  This  was  kept  up  during  the 
night.  There  was  no  sleep  that  night  as  the  calls  came 
regularly  every  thirty  minutes.  Then  the  persecution  took 
a  still  more  alarming  form.  The  wife's  devotion  had  been 
attacked ;  now  the  mother's  love  was  to  be  put  on  the 
rack.  She  was  asked  how  her  children  would  like  to  lo.se 
their  father.  The  messages  were  kept  up  until  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  was  on  the  brink  of  collapse." 

Trade  union  leaders  would  be  better  employed  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  efficiency  from  the  dead  level  of  a  third 
rate  equality,  which  Union  wages  so  often  produce,  than  in 
iinciiting  methods  of  torturing  the  innocent  that  would 
have  shamed  the  most  barbarous  people  of  the  middle  ages. 


Crime  Is  Decreasing. 

MAXUFACTUKEKS  will  learn  with  interest  and 
gratitude  that  crime  seems  to  be  decreasing  in 
Canada.  The  report  of  criminal  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1910,  just  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  gives  the  grand  totals  of  convictions  as 
follows : 


Year.  Convictions. 

U'lO    11,700 

IfOU    11,449 

Increase  2.2  per  cent. 

But  in  proportion  to  population  there  was  a  decrease. 

Year.  Population. 

1911    7,081,869 

1901   5,371,315 

Increase  in  10  years    31.6  per  cent. 

Average  increase  per  annum    ....    3.1  percent. 


Thus,  while  our  population  increased  by  at  least  3.1 
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per  cent.,  our  criminal  convictions  increased  by  only  2.2 
pev  cent. 

Manufacturers  probably  suffer  most  through  oit'ences 
against  property  and  the  currency.  The  convictions  for 
the  various  classes  of  offences  appear  below : 

Offences  against  the  person    2,632 

Offences  against  property  with  violence   943 

Offences  against  property  without  violence...  6,780 

Malicious  offences  against  property    214 

Forgery  and  offen-ces  against  the  currency  ...  237 

Other  offences    894 


11,700 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  respectable  old  On- 
tario there  were  5,373  convictions  in  1910,  while  in  the 
untamed  Yukon  there  were  only  23. 


HON.  W.  T.  WHITE,  Minister  of  Finance,  prophesies 
that  the  trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  1912 
will  pass  the  billion  dollar  mark.  The  following  statistics 
are  for  the  fiscal  year  1911 : 

Exports   $297,196,365 

Imports    472,247,540 

Total  trade   $769,443,905 

To  reach  the  billion  dollar  mark,  our  trade  must  in- 
crease Tjy  $230,556,095.    Can  we  do  it? 


Cougratulatious  to  Ourselves. 

DUEIN'Gr  its  annual  congress,  held  in  April,  the 
South  African  Manufacturers'  Association  con- 
gratulated itself  on  a  membership  of  454.  The  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  can  contemplate  with  equa- 
nimity its  membership,  which  stood  last  month  at  2,747. 


Getting  Skilled  Workers. 

THE  manufacturers  of  South  Africa  are  asking  their 
Government  to  grant  assisted  passages  to  skilled 
artisans,  their  wives  and  children.  By  this  method  they 
hope  to  secure  employees  for  many  industrial  plants  which 
are  heavily  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  trained  labor. 
This  seems  to  be  a  state  of  affairs  common  at  present  to 
all  the  coloTiies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  particularly  to 
Canada.  Immigrants  are  taking  up  land  and  are  becom- 
ing farmers.  These  farmers  have  to  he  fed,  clothed, 
housed  and  amoised.  Their  needs  increase  the  home 
market.  Industrial  immigrants  are  needed  to  readjust  the 
balance  so  that  manufacturers  can  keep  up  to  the  demands 
of  the  home  market,  and,  in  addition,  bid  for  export  trade. 
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War  on  tlie  Slum. 

*'TTT  E  must  clear  out  the  slum — ^whether  in  city,  or 
VV  village,  or  mining  urban  district.  We  cannot 
tolerate  the  slum  any  longer.  And  if,  from  any  source, 
cai)ital  is  found  for  housing,  it  will  mean  just  the  demand 
for  labor  which  will  'be  best  calculated  to  level  up  wages 
in  the  village.  Once  this  is  effected  the  figure  for  wages 
wilt  not  fall  again." 

The  above  statement,  made  recently  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  by  Et.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  shoAVS  his  uncompromising 
attitude  towards  the  city  slum.  In  England,  the  evil,  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  the  cities,  has  assumed 
gigantic  proportions.  Immigrants  are  planting  the  seeds 
of  future  slums  in  Canadian  industrial  centres.  The  slum 
has  a  three-fold  remedy :  rapid  transportation,  cheap  land, 
and  alert  municipal  officials.  In  Canada,  we  should  pre- 
vent slums  instead  of  curing  them.  Strike  while  the  cities 
are  small. 


Scott  in  Saskatchewan. 

AS  a  result  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  determination  to 
make  the  ghost  of  Eeciprocity  walk  aimlessly  about 
the  land,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  where  it  was 
decently  interred  last  September,  the  \nti-Eeciprocity 
League  of  Canada  has  been  revived.  If  further  justifica- 
tion for  this  action  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  Premier  Walter  Scott,  as  the  Saskatchewan 
elections  approach : 

"  Wliat  is  the  issue  between  the  parties  in  Saskatche- 
wan ?"  asks  Mr.  Scott.  "  The  question  which  has  over- 
shadowed all  others  in  the  public  mind  during  a  year  past 
is  that  of  wider  markets  for  Saskatchewan  products.  Al- 
though the  Provincial  Legislature  has  no  direct  voice  in 
the  matter,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  result  of 
the  next  provincial  elections  in  Saskatchewan  will  have  a 
large  influence  in  determining  whether  Western  farmers 
must  remain  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  protected  in- 
terests in  the  East,  both  in  respect  of  the  prices  paid  for 
goods  which  the  farmer  must  buy  and  the  prices  received 
for  the  products  which  he  has  to  sell. 

"  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  nor  ignored  that  defeat  of 
the  Government  will  be  coniStru.ed  as  a  reversal  by  Sas- 
katchewan of  the  verdict  recorded  last  September  in  favor 
of  additional  markets.  The  lack  of  the  United  States 
market  which  was  placed  in  Canada's  grasp  in  1911,  has 
within  the  year  undeniably  entailed  immense  loss  to  this 
province.  Are  the  electors  of  the  province  content  to 
represent  themselves  as  willing  to  forego  that  near-by  and 
advantageous  market  as  well  as  to  represent  themsel'ves  as 
opposed  to  lower  tariff  duty? 

"  Defeat  of  the  Government  will  be  taken  to  mean 
capitulation  of  the  farmers  to  the  protected  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  victory  for  the  Government  will  mean  a 
blow  in  favor  of  wider  markets  and  lower  duties.  That  the 
Tory  forces  and  protected  interests  of  the  East  think  it 
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iiecessarv  lor  their  own  security  to  capture  Saskatchewan 
has  been  made  ver}-  plain.  The  coming  fight  will  be  the 
farmers'  own  fight.*' 

Good  politics,  Mr.  Scott,  but  bad  statesmanship.  He 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  ally  himself  with  the  other  de- 
structive forces  of  nature.  A  late  season  injured  the 
Western  wheat  crop.  ^Ir.  Scott  hastens  to  place  the  blame 
upon  the  East,  although  the  West  has  almost  as  much  to 
do  with  the  defeat  of  Reciprocity.  Is  it  statesmanship  to 
set  East  against  West  by  a  false  cry?  Is  it  loyalty  to 
attempt  to  put  fanners  and  manufacturers  in  opposite 
camps?  Would  it  not  bo  more  becoming  to  encourage  co- 
operation among  all  classes  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Canada  ? 


Describing  Caiinda. 

KNOWLEDtiE  of  Canada  lias  increased  among  tlie 
British  people  since  the  days  when  a  London 
artist  suggested  one  of  our  national  pa-stimes  by  depicting 
an  Indian  gaily  shooting  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  l)eaded 
birch  bark  canoe,  but  much  remains  to  be  learned. 
"  Advertising,""  a  British  magazine,  which  publishes  a 
Canadian  supplement,  contained  the  following  illuminat- 
ing information  in  a  recent  issue :  "  There  are  huge  areas 
of  Canada  where  practically  only  one  sort  of  food  is  pro- 
duced. Into  such  districts  every  other  kind  of  product 
must  be  inii)orted.  For  fifty  miles  around  Hamilton,  Ont.. 
practically  nothing  but  peaches  is  produced."'  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  population  of  the  district  about  Hamilton 
is  compostnl  of  a  race  of  peach-tree  dwellers,  who  occupy 
themselves  by  eating  peaches  and  pelting  eacli  other  with 
the  stones,  presents  a  scene  of  Arcadian  simplicity  whicli 
will  be  interesting  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  mentioned, 
who  grow  nearly  everything  capal)le  of  being  produced  in 
Canada.  Another  economic  gem  is  revealed  in  the  follow- 
ing comment:  "There  are  large  factories  springing  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before 
Canadii  will  be  able  to  supply  her  own  existing  needs,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  manufacturing  in  Canada  will  onlv 
pay  under  very  special  conditions."  The  word  "  vicinity  " 
is  elastic,  and,  in  the  grasp  of  daring  minds,  might  be 
stretched  to  co\er  several  thousand  square  miles.  In  re- 
gard to  Toronto,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  factories  of  that 
city,  which  number  nearly  one  thousand,  have  already 
sprung  up :  that  additions  to  them  are  springing  up ;  and 
that  the  "  very  special  conditions "  necessary  to  make 
manufacturing  a  success,  exist  not  only  in  Toronto,  but  in 
the  majority  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Canada. 


The  British  Manufacturers. 

THE  hospitality  of  members  of  the  Association  has 
been  freely  extended  to  the  party  of  British  manu- 
facturers who  are  touring  Canada.  They  are  combining 
pleasure  and  business,  by  seeing  the  country  and  watching 
for  commercial  opportunities.    We  want  to  manufacture 


everything  used  in  Canada,  if  possible,  but  if  money  must 
go  out  of  the  country,  we  prefer  to  have  it  go  to  Britain 
rather  than  to  foreign  countries.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1911,  the  value  of  goods,  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured,  dutiable  and  free,  imported  into 
Canada,  was  $271,013,180,  divided  as  follows: 

From  Great  Britain    $91,784,310 

From  other  British  possessions   1,132,258 

From  foreign  countries    178,0!)fi,712 

We  do  not  want  British  manufacturers  to  take  orders 
away  from  us,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  taken 
away  from  foreigners,  if  we  could  not  get  them  ourselves. 
British  manufacturers  can  substitute  their  goods  for  for- 
eign goods  in  Canada  best  by  establishing  factories  in  the 
country.  There  are  great  opportunities  for  investment. 
W'e  wish  our  visitors  pleasure  and  success. 


Equal  Walls. 

CA^vADIAXS  do  not  realize  how  much  higher  United 
States  duties  are  than  Canadian  duties.  The 
axcrage  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  all  dutiable 
goods  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  by  each  country  were  as 
follows: 

By  the  United  States   41.22  per  cent. 

By  Canada    25.57  per  cent. 

That  is,  the  average  United  States  rate  against  the 
world  was  15.85  per  cent,  liigher  than  the  Canadian  rate. 

The  average  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  imposed  on 
<lutiable  goods  which  pa^s  between  the  two  countries  are: 

By  the  United  States    45  per  cent. 

By  Canada    25  per  cent. 

The  United  States  charges  an  average  rate  of  45  per 
cent,  on  Canadian  goods  and  Canada  only  charges  an  aver- 
ag"e  rate  of  25  per  cent,  on  United  States  goods.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  Canadians  have  to  throw  their  products 
over  a  45  foot  wall  and  the  Americans  have  only  to  throw 
their's  over  a  25  foot  wall.  Who  will  get  the  most  over? 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
returns,  showing  Canada's  trade  with  the  United  States : 

Imported.  Exported. 

Year  ending                            from  U.S.  to  U.S. 

Mar.  31,  1911   $284,934,739  $112,208,676 

Mar.  31,  1912                          356,358,179  120,534,993 

During  the  latter  year  Canada  imported  nearly  three 
times  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  she  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

The  present  movement  towards  tariff  revision  down- 
ward in  the  United  States  need  not  be  accompanied  by 
similar  action  by  Canada.  The  United  States  can  reduce 
their  wall  by  44  per  cent,  before  it  is  as  low  as  that  of 
Canada. 
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EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Reports  of  the  Various  Committees  and  the  Order-in-Council  Affecting 
the  Duty  on  Cement.  Complaints  of  Delay  to  Freight  in  Transit. 
Exchequer    Court    Decision    Covering    Lumber.        Duties  Removed. 


Bad  weather  and  coiunter  attractions  reduced  the  attend- 
ance at  last  month's  meeting  of  the  C.  M.  A.  Executive 
Council  to  the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in  years.  There 
were  still  about  twenty  present,  but  usually  it  is  nearer 
forty  than  twenty. 

Vice-President  Gourlay,  who  occupied  the  chair,  put  the 
business  of  the  meeting  through  with  order  and  despatch. 

New  Offices  and  New  Officers. 

The  report  of  the  PMnance  Committee  reflected  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Association  and  the  widening  scope  of 
its  work.  Mr.  H.  T.  Meldrum,  formerly  Montreal  Secretary, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  East,  with 
headquarters  in  Montreal.  A  new  position,  that  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  West,  has  been  created  and  the  appoint- 
ment conferred  on  Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Poussette,  who  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  Winnipeg. 

This  month  the  head  office  staff  is  being  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  rate  clerk  in  the  Transportation  Department 
and  a  general  office  assistant  who  will  have  as  his  special 
care  the  filing  and  systematizing  of  the  Association's  steady 
accumulation  of  correspondence  and  documents. 

The  Association  is  taking  over  a  lease  of  three^  moire 
rooms  in  the  Traders  Bank  Building,  to  which  the 
Industrial  Canada  Deipartment  will  be  transferred.  In  an- 
other year  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  tO'  bring  all 
the  C.  M.  A.  offices  together  into  one  big  suite. 

Commission  on  Statistics. 

By  Order-in-Council  a  Departmental  Commission  oin  Sta- 
tistics has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: Richard  Grigg,  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Chair- 
man; Prof.  Adam  Shortt,  Civil  Service  Commissioner;  Ernest 
Henry  Godfrey,  Census  and  Statistics  Branch;  W.  A.  Warne, 
Statistical  Branch,  Trade  and  Commerce;  Robert  Hamilton 
Coats,  Department  of  Labor;  John  R.  K.  Bristol,  Depart- 
ment of  Customs.  They  will  enquire  into  the  statistical 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  various  departments,  as  to 
its  scoipe,  methods,  reliability,  and  whether  and  to  what 
extent  duplication  occurs.  They  will  communicate  with  the 
various  Provincial  Governments  to  ascertain  what  is  being 
done  by  them  in  the  way  of  collecting  statistics,  the  methods 
used  and  the  results  attained.  The  Commission  will  report 
in  September  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  on  a 
comprehensive  system  of  statistics  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  country,  the  thought  apparently  being  that  all  such  work 
could  with  advantage  be  centralized  and  systematized  at 
Ottawa. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  have  asked  and 
received  assurance  that  they  will  be  consulted  by  this  Com- 
mission as  to  the  kind  of  data  which  manufacturers  should 
be  asked  to  furnish. 

Catalogues. 

Fair  progress  is  being  made  with  the  collection  of  cata- 
logues that  are  to  be  sent  out  to  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners abroad.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  strong  demands  of  the  home  market  are  making 
export  trade  less  attractive  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 


Duty  Stamps. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Association 
whereby  there  will  be  available  for  distribution  through  its 
office  duty  stamps  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Advertising  literature,  such 
as  catalogues,  etc.,  going  into  these  countries  through  the 
mail,  is  subject  to  duty,  and  it  is  frequently  to  the  interest  of 
the  sender  to  prepay  same  if  possible.  The  duty  stamp 
affords  an  easy  means  of  ensuring  the  prompt  delivery  to 
the  addressee,  without  involving  the  latter  in  any  expense. 
A  circular  will  shortly  be  issued  with  full  information  on 
the  subject. 

Ontario  Insurance  Act. 

In  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act,  the 
Manager  of  the  Insurance  Department  has  received  a  license 
to  act  as  a  broker  for  business  with  unregistered  foreign 
corporations,  and  is  coaiipetent  to  serve  the  interests  of 
members  of  the  Assoiciation  in  this  capacity.  Just  here  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Heaton  has  left  for  England  in 
the  interest  of  the  business  of  the  Central  Canada  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Incidentally  it 
is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  his  visit  he  will  be  able  to 
improve  very  materially  the  service  of  his  department. 

The  Transportation  Committee  have  a  long  list  of  im- 
portant items  under  their  consideration,  but  most  of  them 
are  still  in  such  shape  that  they  cannot  be  reported  on. 

Complaints  of  J>elays  to  Freight  in  Transit. 

The  circular  asking  for  complaints  in  the  above  matter 
brought  forth  replies  from  members  all  over  Eastern  Can- 
ada. These  were  tahulated  and  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  in  Ottawa  on  June  18th.  They 
presented  such  a  record  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  that  it  is  almost  certain  the  Board  will  have  to  do 
something  to  bring  about  an  improvement.  Many  of  the 
complaints  were  in  connection  with  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments, indicating  that  the  trouhle  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
proper  supervision.  The  department  will  again  communi- 
cate with  members  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
up  a  persistent  campaign  until  relief  is  afforded. 

Kates  on  Iron  and  Steel  Articles  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  pro-posal  to  make  the  minimum  rate  on  the  above 
commodities  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  effective  July  1st,  has 
been  modified  to  a  65  cent  basis,  effective  July  15th.  The 
advance  affects  only  galvanized  pipe,  wire,  bar  and  hoop 
iron,  light  rails,  steel  bar  twisted,  track  bolts,  spikes,  angle 
bars,  tie  plates  and  iron  wire.  The  rate  on  the  last-men- 
tioned articles  is  advanced  5  cents,  and  on  the  fiirst  two 
items  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Supreme  Court  Reference  on  Company  Incorporation. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  having  learned 
that  the  reference  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
question  of  the  juirisdiction  of  the  Provinces  and  the  Domin- 
ion over  the  incorporatiom  and  licensing  of  companies  would 
not  be  argued  until  October.     In  the  meantime  the  test 
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cases  which  were  being  brought  in  British  Columbia  were 
being  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  having  them  heard,  if  pos- 
sible, along  with  the  larger  reference. 

Exchequer  Court  Decision  Covering  Lumber. 

On  June  12th  last  judgment  was  given  in  the  Exchequer 
Court  by  Mr.  Justice  Cassels  to  the  effect  that  lumber  planed 
on  one  side  and  sized  by  a  further  process  than  ordinary 
mill  sawing  would  be  subject  to  duty  on  importation  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  2  5  i)er  cent. 
An  appeal  from  this  decision  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.    Meanwhile  the  duty  is  not  being  collected. 

Cement. 

The  following  is  the  te.xt  of  the  Order-in-Council  affect- 
ing the  duty  on  cement: 

On  a  memorandum  dated  8th  June.  1912.  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  stating  that  from  information  which 
has  reached  him  from  reliable  sources  there  appears  to  be  a 
serious  shortage  at  various  points  in  the  Dominion  in  the 
supply  of  cement  required  for  building,  paving  and  other 
uses,  and  that  in  consequence  heavy  business  loss  and  pub- 
lic inconvenience  are  likely  to  occur  unless  remedy  is  found. 

The  Minister  observes  that  the  condition  referred  to  has 
apparently  been  brought  abo.ut  by  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  the  commodity  in  question,  and  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cement  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  promptly  making  shipments  by  rail 
and  water. 

The  Minister,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  loss  and 
inconvenience  above  referred  to,  deems  it  right  and  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good  to  recommend  that  assurance  be 
given  to  importers  of  Portland  cement  and  hydraulic  or 
water  lime,  in  barrels,  bags  or  casks,  described  in  tariff  item 
290  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  that  upon  application  by 
them  for  remission  of  customs  duty  on  such  Portland  cement 
and  hydraulic  or  water  lime,  and  the  bags  in  which  the  same 
is  imported  as  described  in  tariff  item  291,  which  have  been 
entered  on  and  after  the  12th  day  of  June,  1912,  and  upon 
which  duty  has  been  paid,  one-half  of  the  duty  so  paid  will 
be  refunded,  and  that  the  publication  of  this  Order-in- 
Council  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  communication  of  the  assur- 
ance to  such  importers. 

The  Minister  further  recommends  that  this  concession 
for  remission  of  the  Customs  duty  on  Portland  cement  and 
hydraulic  or  water  lime,  and  coverings,  shall  only  be  granted 
from  the  12th  day  of  June,  1912,  to  the  31st  day  of  October, 
1912.  both  days  inclusive. 

The  Tariff  Committee  reported  the  following  list  of 
Orders-in-Council  and  Customs  Decisions,  most  of  which 
were  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Association: 

Orders-iii-Council. 

The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian 
manufactures  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  list  of  goods 
which  may  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty  of  customs 
until  otherwise  ordered: 

Cane,  Reed  or  Rattan,  not  further  manufactured  than 
split,  when  for  use  in  Canadian  manufactures. 

Flat  Braids  or  Plaits,  of  glazed  cotton  thread,  not  over 
one-quarter  inch  wide,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of 
hats  for  use  only  in  the  manufacture  of  hat  bodies. 

Celluloid  Xylonite  or  Xyclitc,  in  sheets,  lumps,  blocks, 
cylinders,  rods  or  bars,  not  further  manufactured  than 
moulded  or  pressed,  when  for  use  in  Canadian  manufactures. 

Artificial  Abrasives,  in  bulk,  crushed  or  ground,  when 


imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  abrasive  wheels  and 
polishing  composition. 

Hard  Rul)ber  in  Strips  or  Rods,  but  not  further  manu- 
factured, when  for  use  in  Canadian  manufactures. 

Pei-oxide  of  Rarium,  non-alcoholic,  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Binitrotoluol,  Trinitrotoluol  and  Perchlorate  of  Am- 
monia, when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  explosives  for 
use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in  their 
own  factories. 

(ilass  Plates  or  Discs,  rough  cut  or  unwrought,  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  optical  instrunientrf.  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  such  optical  instruments. 

Yarns,  Tlu-eads  and  Filaments,  of  artificial  or  imitation 
silk,  produced  from  a  form  of  cellulose  obtained  by  chemical 
processes  from  cotton  or  wood,  when  imported  by  manufac- 
turers of  knitted,  woven  or  braided  fabrics,  for  use  only  in 
their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  such  knitted, 
woven  or  braided  fabrics. 

The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian 
manufactures  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  reduced 
duties  of  customs  until  otherwise  ordered,  viz.: 

Collodion,  for  use  in  films  for  i)hoto  engraving  and  for 
engraving  copper  rollers,  when  imported  by  photo  engravers 
and  manufacturers  of  copper  rollers:  Under  British  Prefer- 
ential Tariff,  lo''/<  ad  valorem;  under  Intermediate  Tariff, 
'^ly-i'/i  ad  valorem;  under  General  Tariff,  17H'/r  ad  valorem. 

Special  Parts  of  Metal  in  the  rough,  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  cameras  or  kodaks,  for  use  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  cameras  or  kodaks:  Under  British  Prefer- 
ential Tariff,  ad  valorem;  under  Intermediate  Tariff, 
~y-i'/i  ad  valorem;  under  General  Tariff,  7l^9^  ad  valorem. 

Peppermint  Oil,  when  for  use  in  Canadian  manufactures: 
Under  British  Preferential  Tariff,  .5%  ad  valorem;  under 
Intermediate  Tariff,  7%7<;  ad  valorem;  under  General  Tariff, 
10%  ad  valorem. 

Undyed  Ribbon,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of 
typewriter  ribbon  for  use  only  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
ribbon  in  their  own  factories:  Under  British  Preferential 
Tariff,  10%  ad  valorem;  under  Preferential  Tariff,  121/2% 
ad  valorem;  under  General  Tariff,  15%  ad  valorem. 

Fabrics  of  which  silk  is  the  comijonent  material  of  chief 
value,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  neckties  for  use 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in  their  own  fac- 
tories: Under  British  Preferential  Tariff,  17^2%  ad  valorem; 
under  Intermediate  Tariff,  20%  ad  valorem;  under  General 
Tariff,  20%  ad  valorem. 

Paper  Matting,  when  for  use  in  Canadian  manufactures: 
Under  British  Preferential  Tariff,  171^%  ad  valorem;  under 
Intermediate  Tariff,  22%%  ad  valorem;  under  General 
Tariff,  25%  ad  valorem. 

The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian 
manufactures  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  list  of  goods 
which  may  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty  of  customs 
under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  subject  to  the  re- 
duced duty  of  customs  as  hereinafter  set  out  under  the 
Intermediate  and  General  Tariffs,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Drawn  Iron  or  Steel,  hoop,  band,  scroll  or  strip  No.  14 
gauge  and  thinner,  galvanized  or  coated  with  other  metal 
or  not,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  mats  for  use 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  such  mats  in  their  own  factories: 
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Under  British  Preferential  Tariff,  free;  under  Intermediate 
Tariff,  5%  ad  valoirem;  under  General  Tariff,  5%  ad  valorem. 
These  Orders-in-Council  came  into  effect  on  June  14th. 

Customs  Decisions. 

Rectangular  Carbons  above  35  inches  in  circumference 
may  be  entered  free  of  duty  under  Item  315  of  the  Tariff. 

Smooth-on  Cement  has  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under 
the  provisions  of  Tariff  Item  711,  General  Tariff  rate  nV2%- 

Scoring',  Creasing  and  Perforating  Rules  may  be  entered 
under  Item  442  of  the  Tariff  as  parts  of  paper  cutting  ma- 
chines.   British  Preferential,  5%;  General  Tariff  rate,  10%. 

Steel  Plates,  galvanized  and  punched,  are  not  entitled  to 
entry  free  of  duty  under  Item  470  of  the  Tariff  when  im- 
ported for  use  in  the  construction  of  vessels. 

\\'iteh  Hazel  Extract,  containing  not  more  than  40%  of 
proof  spirits,  is  rated  for  duty  under  Item  2  20  of  the  Tariff, 
rate  under  all  tariffs,  50%. 

Milanite  Nails  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under 
Item  417  of  the  Tariff;  General  Tariff  rate,  3  5%. 

New  Members. 

The  following  firms  were  duly  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Association: 
Brighton,  Ont. 

M.  S.  Butler — Motor  boats. 
East  Apple  River,  N.S. 

Chas.  T.  White  &  Son,  Ltd. — Wood  turned  goods. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Benson  &  Hedges,  Ltd. — ^Cigarettes. 

Boston  Blacking  Co. — Blacking,  etc. 

Curtis's  &  Harvey  (Canada),  Ltd. — Explosives. 

Harris,  Harkness  &  Co. — Cigars. 

Henry  McMullen  &  Co. — Shirtwaists. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Limited.  (J.  F.  Taylor,  3rd  member.) 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Sherbroioke  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. — Pulp  mill  machinery. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Ltd.    (S.  B.  Cornell,  2nd  member.) 

H.  S.  Cooper  Co. — Embroidery,  etc. 

John  D.  Ivey  Co.,  Ltd. — Hats. 

Perfection  Cooler  Co.,  Ltd. — Boittle  top  coolers. 

Fred.  G.  Soper  Co. — Window  shades. 

Unless  the  unexpected  happens  there  will  be  no  more 
meetings  of  the  Executive  until  after  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion. With  the  C.  M.  A.,  as  with  other  organizations,  busi- 
ness slackens  off  during  the  hoJiday  season,  and  the  hard- 
working committee-men  will  be  given  a  much-needed  rest. 


STRIKE    RECORD    SHOWS  INCREASE. 

The  number  of  labor  disputes  in  existence  increased 
considerably  during  May.  Conditions,  however,  compare 
favorably  with  those  ot  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
There  were  29  strikes  reported  to  the  department,  as  com- 
pared with  19  during  April  and  34  during  May  a  year  ago. 
About  two  hundred  firms  and  four  thousand  employes  were 
involved  in  these  disputes,  the  loss  of  time  to  employes 
being  approximately  60,000  working  days,  as  compared  with 
a  loss  of  150,000  working  days  during  the  preceding  month, 
and  a  loss  of  299,400  during  May  last  year.  Few  disputes 
of  importance  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of 
workers  thrown  out  Oif  employment  commenced  during  May, 
only  two  occurring  which  involved  more  than  two  hundred 
employes.  As  neither  of  these  disputes  lasted  for  more 
than  a  week,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strike  situation  gener- 
ally was  much  more  favorable  than  during  May,  1911,  in 
which  mointh  seven  disputes  commenced,  each  of  which 
threw  out  of  employment  more  than  two  hundred  men,  be- 
sides nineteen  involving  a  smaller  number  of  workmen. 
Numerous  disputes  commencing  during  May  were  the  result 
of  a  failure  to  reach  a  new  agreement  as  to  rates  of  wages, 
and  in  many  cases  the  stoppages  of  work  were  only  of  short 
duration,  normal  condition  being  resumed  without  much 
loss  of  time. 


HOW   GERMANY    PROTECTS    HER  SLGAR. 

Germany  has  paid  in  direct  bounties  to  the  country  in 
the  presidential  campaign  years  over  $60,000,000,  and  in 
twenty  years  has  paid  $290,000,000  in  export  bounties.  But 
the  Germans  are  protectionists,  and  are  very  proud  of  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  that  direction,  though  they  had 
greater  difficulties  to  overcome  than  has  the  United  States. 
— American  Economist. 


MUNICIPAL  ADVERTISING. 

A  city  or  town  must  not  only  be  introduced  to  the  public, 
but  must  also  be  kept  before  the  public.  Communities 
which  advertise  their  existence  usually  prosper.  This  truth 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  barnyard  philosophy,  for 
which  an  unknown  journalistic  blacksmith  is  responsible: 

When  Mrs.  Goose  has  laid  an  egg 

She  does  not  cackle.  No; 
She  keeps  the  matter  mum — she's  like 

A  lot  of  towns  I  know. 

Biit  Mrs.  Hen  is  different — 

When  she  doth  eggs  produce 
She  publishes  the  fact  abroad 

Because — she's  not  a  goose. 


Wilf :  A  fella  can't  expect  to  catch 
anything  with  Jaffray's  geese  rilin' 
the  crick  like  that. —  ToronUi  World. 


Premier  Walter  Scott  will  not  find 
any  birds  in  last  year's  nest. 

—  Poronto  New. 


The  cat  came  back. 

—  Toronto  Neics. 
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I.AHOH  rXlOXS  IX  CAXADA. 


International    Unionism    Has   a   Firm   Grip   on  Canadian 
Industry — Toronto  Leads  All  Other  Cities  in  Membership. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  recent  report  on  the 
labor  organization  of  Canada,  sta'tes  that  there  .ire  1.7  41 
local  unions  in  Canada,  of  which  1,531  are  international  in 
character,  and  the  remainder  are  associated  with  central 
bodies  having  no  affiliation  outside  the  Dominion.  Ontario 
bulks  largely  in  trade  unionism,  claiming  700  local  unions 
out  of  1,741  in  Canada.  British  Columbia  comes  second 
with  234  local  unions,  and  Quebec  is  third  with  20.").  The 
other  Provinces  divide  the  honors  as  follows:  Alberta  153, 
Nova  Scotia  138,  Manitoba  118,  Saskatchewan  84,  New 
Brunswick  73.  Prince  Edward  Island  7.  These  figures  as 
to  Provinces  include  all  local  unions,  whether  interna- 
tional or  otherwise;  in  Prince  Edward  Island  there  are 
respectively  three  international  and  four  national  bodies. 
The  special  strength  of  unionism  is  necessarily  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  the  four  largest  cities  in  Canada  comprise 
between  them  about  one-fifth  of  the  local  unions,  i)ropor- 
tioned  as  follows:  Toronto  105,  Montreal  95,  Winnipeg  79, 
Vancouver  76.  Other  cities  rank  in  number  as  follows: 
Hamilton  48,  Ottawa  47,  Quebec  42,  Victoria  42,  Calgary  40, 
London  35,  Edmonton  33,  St.  Thomas  28,  Fort  William  2S, 
Lethbridge  28,  Port  Arthur  27,  Halifax  22.  Moose  .law  21, 
Saskatoon  21,  St.  .lohn  20.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  these 
figures  the  prominence  taken  by  Western  cities  and  how 
far  in  some  cases  they  have,  relatively  speaking,  outstripped 
the  older  Eastern  cities  in  labor  organization. 

Interesting  Statistics. 

The  total  estimated  membership  in  Canada  ot  trade 
unions  is  133,132.  the  Canadian  international  roll  reaching 
119,41.1,  the  remainder  belonging  to  purely  Canadian  unions. 
Of  the  latter  class  the  membership  is  no  doubt  actually 
larger  than  these  figures  indicate,  but  precise  reports  have 
not  been  received.  The  international  bodies  represented  in 
Canada  show  a  total  membership,  mostly  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  of  2,340,865  members  comprised  in 
2  7,418  unions;  there  are  besides,  it  will  be  remembered,  a 
considerable  minority  of  trades  organizations  in  the  United 
States  without  branches  in  Canada,  the  membership  of 
which  in  the  United  States  will  increase  the  total  consider- 
ably. The  total  union  membership  in  the  United  States  is 
placed  at  2,62.t,000  for  1910,  a  somewhat  greater  strength 
relatively  than  in  Canada,  having  regard  to^  the  respective 
populations. 

The  report  includes  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
totals  of  trade  union  membership  as  to  various  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  and  including  Canada  and  the  United 
States  respectively,  the  figures  being  as  follows: 

Percentage  of 
Total  membership  to 

membership,    total  population. 

Austria    400,505  1.4 

Belgium    138,928  1.8 

Denmark    131,563  4.9 

France    977,350  2.5 

German  Empire    2,688,144  4.1 

Hungary    85,266  .4 

Italy    167,256  .5 

Netherlands    143,850  2.4 

Sweden   148,649  2.7 

Switzerland    110,749  3.1 

United  Kingdom   2,426,5  92  5.4 

United  States    2,625,000  3.0 

Canada    133,132  2.0 


Canada,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  less  highly  unionized  than 
many  European  countries.  Germany  has  the  largest  unio-n 
membership,  exceeding  even  the  figures  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  greater  population,  bu*^  Great  Britain  shows 
the  highest  percentage  of  unions  to  population,  Denmark 
being  second,  Germany  third,  and  the  United  States  fourth. 

The  report  serves  also  as  a  trade  union  directory,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  names  and  addresses  of  secretaries  for 
1912  of  all  Canadian  trades  organizations. 


rXITEI)   STATES  WOOL. 

Schedule  K,  of  the  United  States  tariff,  governing  wool- 
lens, has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  controversy  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  magnitude  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  published  by  the  American  Economist: 

Number  of  establishments   913 

Capital    $415,465,000 

Cost  of  materials  used   $273,466,000 

Salaries  and  wages    $79,214,000 

-Miscellaneous  expenses    $21,347,000 

Value  Oif  product    $419,826,000 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (products  less 

cost  of  materials)    $146,360,000 

Employees: 

Number  of  salaried  officials  and  clerks  .  .  .  5,325 
.\verage  number  of  wage-earners  employed 

during  the  year    162,914 


Xew  Scliacht  Manager. 

F.  L.  Reed  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Schacht  Motor  Car  Company  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Mr.  Reed  has  had  wide  experience  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
the  United  States. 


A  Bird  of  111  Omen. 

— Political  Economist. 
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THE         PANAMA  CANAL 

By  J.  T.  Stirrett 

The  Great  Majority  of  Canadian  Manufacturers  Will  Receive  More  Injury 
than  Benefit  from  It  During  the  First  Years  of  Its  Operation  Unless 
Freight   Rates   Are   Re-adjusted   and    Western    Branches  Established. 


T HE  Panama  Canal  will  probably  be  finished  by  July  1st, 
1913.     What   will  this   expenditure   of   aboavt  four 
hundred  mallion  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  do  for  the  manufactU'rers  of  Canada? 

Much  has  been  said,  and  more  has  been  written,  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  Uipon  the  general  effect  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canal  on  the  trade  of  the  world.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  writing,  both  official  and  un- 
official, is  purely  conjecture.  The  bi-section  of  two^  conti- 
nents, both  well  populated  and  civilized,  may  produce  results 
entirely  out  of  all  reckoning,  but  until  toills,  irates  and  routes 
are  in  operation  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  accurately  what 
changes  will  be  wroiught. 

The  writer  would  like  to  hazard  two  prophecies:  First, 
that  the  Panama  Canal,  if  operated  successfully,  will,  during 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  and  perhaps  ultimately,  injure 
Canadian  manufacturers  moTe  than  it  will  benefit  them; 
secondly,  that  the  greatest  hope  of  direct  benefit  from  the 
Canal  for  Canadian  manufacturers  will  consist  in  utilizing 
it  to  build  up  an  export  trade  when  the  Canadian  home 
market  has  been  supplied. 

The  proibable  direct  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
on  Canadian  manufacturers  may  be  dealt  with  under  three 
heads:  Manufactured  goods,  raw  material,  and  foreign 
competition. 

As  to  Manufacturod  Goods. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  give  cheaper  transportation  for 
the  manufacturers  situated  in  the  eastern  and  western 
fringes  of  Canada,  but  it  will  do  little  or  nothing  fo;r  those 
inland. 

The  position  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to-day  is 
that  which  has  been  common  to  the  manufacturers  in  aJl 
new  countries  which  are  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  in 
receipt  of  constant  additions  to  the  population  from  older 
countries.  The  home  market  is  monopolizing  his  attention. 
The  export  trade  of  Canada  in  manufactures,  compara- 
tively speaking,  is  small,  and  little  that  now  in  existence 
will  use  the  Panama  Canal.  Canadian  manufactMrers  are 
concerned  principally  with  inter-provincial  trade. 

Ontario  is  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  cou-ntry; 
almost  equi-distant  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
therefore,  the  shipping  of  manufactured  good®  in  Canada  is 
done  principally  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  east  and  west 
by  rail.  A  glance  at  the  distribution  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association  by  provinces  will  prove  this  statement: 
Ontario,  1,677;  Quebec,  712;  Nova  Scotia,  81;  British  Co^ 
lumbia,  112;  New  Brunswick,  43;  Manitoba,  102;  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  21;  and  P.  E.  Island,  2. 

Canadian  Panama  Line. 

The  present  indications  are  that  a  Canadian  line  of 
steamships  operating  through  the  Panama  Canal  would 
have  to  face  severe  competition.  On  May  the  23rd  the 
United  States  Coingress,  by  a  vote  of  147  to  12  6,  reaffirmed 
their  decision  that  no  toll  should  be  charged  American  ves- 
sels engaged  in  coast-wise  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


The  ships  of  other  nations  are  prevented  by  law  from, 
engaging  in  the  coast-wise  trade  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sequently this  throws  the  whole  bulk  of  the  coast-wise  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States  through  the  Panama  Canal  into 
the  hands  of  United  States  Companies.  Although  the 
United  States  cannot  engage  in  our  coast-wise  trade,  Canadiaa 
goods  can  be  shipped  via  Boston  if  Canadian  Customs  officials 
are  appointed  at  the  point  of  transhipment. 

Railway  Competition. 

In  the  second  place,  Canadian  ships  would  have  to 
compete  against  the  transcontinental  railroads,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Canadiaa 
Northern.  They  can  do  so  successfully  only  in  exchanging 
products  of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
British  Columbia  lumber  can  come  east  cheaper  via  water 
than  by  rail  so  far  as  Canadian  ports  are  concerned.  But 
the  probable  advantage  to  British  Columbia  lumbermen,  in 
regard  to  United  States  trade,  depends  on  the  toll  exacted 
at  the  Canal.  The  duty  on  lumber  entering  the  United 
States  is  $1.25  per  thousand  feet.  Because  it  costs  more  to 
build  ships  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  British; 
Columbia  merchants  can  lay  their  lumber  down  in  United 
States  Atlantic  ports  to  an  advantage  of  $1.25  per  ton  over 
United  States  competitors.  But,  if  British  Columbia  lumber 
has  to  pay  $1.25  per  ton  toll  at  the  Panama  Canal,  this  advan- 
tage will  be  eliminated. 

There  will  be  a  great  inland  region  which  will  continue 
to  be  exclusively  railroad  territory^  so'  far  as  transportation 
is  concerned.  For  example,  a  manufacturer  in  Ottawa 
wishes  to  send  goods  to  Edmonton.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  wil-l  send  them  by  railway  direct  instead  of  shipping  east 
to  Montreal,  transferring  to  a  vessel  and  forwarding  to  Van- 
couver via  the  Panama  CanaJ,  and  re-shipping  by  rail  to 
Edmonton.  One  prominent  transportation  official,  in  dis- 
cussing this  point,  says:  "Manufacturers  west  of  Montreal 
have  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  to  Montreal  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  meet  the  all-rail  rate  from  points  west  of 
Belleville.  This  has  been  proved  in  the  ease  of  the  Tehaun- 
tepec  route.  Of  coiurse,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
pleted possibly  lower  rates  tO'  Vanco.uver  and  British  Colum- 
bia can  be  made  than  via  the  Tehauntepec  Railway,  but  I 
am  very  doubtful  if  for  many  years  to  come  it  would  be 
possibile  to  operate  a  line  of  steamships  from  Canada  to 
British  Columbia  via  the  Panama  Canal." 

Rapid  Transportation  IVeeded. 

If  the  statement  made  by  this  transportation  official  is 
true,  only  those  mamufacturers  in  Ontario,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,67  7,  who  are  east  of  Belleville  would  be  able  to  ship  goods 
to  Western  Canada  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Therefore, 
aibout  1,600  wo'uld  be  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  factories  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  probably  about  100  all  told,  would 
be  able  to  use  the  Canal,  especially  in  winter.    Many  of  the 
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Proposed  Site  of  Dry  Dock,  Shops  and  Commercial  Docks  at  Balboa. 
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Quebec  factories,  within  reasonable  distance  of  Montreal, 
would  ship  via  the  Great  Lakes  route  in  summer.  British 
Columbia  onanufacturers  wiho  are  busy  supplying  the  home 
market  would  ^have  very  little  occasion  to  luse  t>he  Canal,  ex- 
cept for  s:hippiing  tihe  surplus  canned  fruit,  canned  fisih,  etc., 
to  Eurape. 

One  of  the  problems  of  Canadian  manufacturers  supply- 
ing the  home  market  is  that  of  quick  transportation.  For 
this  problem  the  Panama  Canal  offers  little  solution.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  passage  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  via  the 
Canal  would  take  thirty-five  days,  averaging  the  steamship 
sailing.  Freight  moves  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  by 
rail,  on  the  average,  in  about  sixteen  days.  For  orders  re- 
quiring quick  delivery  the  railways  will  always  have  the 
advantage.  The  class  oif  goods  for  which  the  Panama  Canal 
can  compete  will  be  heavy  goods  on  which  quick  delivery  is 
not  required.  Some  transportation  men  pro'phesy  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  carry  heavy  merchandise  from  coast  to 
coast  and  that  the  transcontinental  railways  will  be  turned 
into  fast  carriers-  of  light  goods  at  higher  rates  than  those 
existing  for  both  classes  of  goods  at  present.  For  example, 
a  factory  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  situated  in 
St.  John  or  Halifax  could  ship  a  cargo  via  the  Canal  and 
store  it  in  Calgary.  Manufacturers  could  stock  branch  fac- 
toiries  with  a  year's  supply  of  heavy  goods  which  were  not 
needed  immediately. 

Would  Railways  Throttle  Ships? 

There  would  be  danger  of  the  xailroads  getting  control 
of  a  Panama  Canal  steamship  line.  Both  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  have  f  teams<hip 
lines,  and  they  are  the  most  likely  parties  to  build  a  new 
line  between  East  and  West,  via  the  Panama  Canal.  If  the 
railways  get  control  of  the  Panama  line  they  would  be  able 
tOi  strangle  transcontinental  competition.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  getting  control,  viz,:  building  a  line  of  ships 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  railway,  buying  up  all  the 
wharfage  at  their  terminals,  forbidding  competing  ships  to 
take  on  cargo  at  railway  wharves,  etc.  To  preserve  water 
competition,  the  Government  might  refuse  to  pay  the  tolls 
on  ships  owned  completely  or  partially  by  the  railwar/s,  or 
establish  a  Government  line  of  ships.  If  the  Government 
can  build  and  operate  such  railways  as  the  Intercolonial  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  that  the 
Government  cannot  build  and  operate  a  line  of  steamships. 
The  Dominion  Railway  Commission  could  prevent  the  rail- 
roads from  eliminating  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  competitor 
by  co-operating  with  the  Government  to  secure  fair  and 
equitable  rates,  both  on  land  and  water. 

The  great  majoirity  of  Canadian  manufacturers  cannot 
expect  much  aid  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  solve  their 
transportation  proiblems.  An  order  from  the  Dominion 
Railway  Commission  readjusting  the  freight  rates  throughout 
Canada  and  providing  adequate  service  would  be  of  greater 
benefit. 

Raw  Material. 

As  regards  raw  material,  the  greater  part  of  the  raw 
material  used  by  our  great  industrial  concerns  is  purchased 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Only  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  what  is  imported  can  be  shipped  through  the  Panama 
Canala.    The  estimate  is  as  low  as  one  per  cent. 

It  Will  Tfelp  the  British  Manufacturer. 

There  is  no-  doubt  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  operate 
in  favor  of  the  British  and  foreign  manufacturer  against  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  European 
trade  the  Panama  Canal  will  have  three  competitors:  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Tehauntepec  route,  and  transcontinental  railways. 


The  distances  and  time  required  for  shipment  of  freight 
from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  via  the  four  routes  are  as 
follows: 

Nautical  Days 


Routes.  miles.  required. 

Tehauntepec    7,169  40  to  45 

Panama  Canal    8,038  50  to  55 

Suez  Canal    15,176  65  to  90 

Transcontinental  Railways  (land)   ..  5,710  25  to  30 


There  are  so  many  details,  such  as  class  of  goods,  car- 
load lots,  insurance,  date  of  delivery,  etc.,  to  be  considered 
in  making  comparisons  of  these  routes  that  it  is  safer  to 
generalize.  The  transcontinental  railroad  route  is  the  fast- 
est and  dearest.  The  Suez  Canal  route  is  the  slowest  and 
cheapest.  Tehauntepec  and  Panama  strike  the  average  of 
speed  and  cost. 

Tehuantepec  has  the  advantage  in  distance  over  Panama, 
but  this  is  overcome  by  the  fact  that  goods  shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  can  go  direct; 
while  those  shipped  via  Tehuantepec  must  be  unloaded  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus^  carried  across  it  by  a  railroad 
190  miles  long,  and  re-shipped  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Isthmus.  Competition  between  these  routes  will  reduce 
rates  and  stimulate  shipping  via  the  Isthmus. 

The  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  via  the  Suez 
Canal  attract  non-perishable  package  freight,  and  are 
slightly  lower,  on  the  whole,  than  those  via  Tehuantepec, 
owing  to  the  longer  time  required  for  passage.  For  example, 
the  rate  on  iron  and  steel  via  Tehuantepec  averages  about 
$7.20  per  ton;  via  Suez,  about  $6.50  per  ton. 

Noi  rates  for  the  Panama  Canal  are  yet  available.  The 
rates  via  Tehuantepec  from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  average 
from  $4.80  to  $10.80  per  gross  ton.  The  insurance  is  from 
%  to  1  per  cent,  invoice  less  10  per  cent. 

Water  Versus  Rail. 

The  British  manufacturers  are  landing  large  quantities 
of  goods  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C.,  shipped  from 
Liverpool,  via  the  Tehuantepec  route.  How  the  Tehuan- 
tepec route  has  the  advantage  of  the  railways  in  rates  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Walsh, 
manager  of  the  Association's  Transportation  Department: 


Tehauntepec. 

Rail. 

Montreal. 

Liverpool 

and  Toronto 

to  Vancouver. 

to  Vancouver 

Per  100  lbs. 

Per  100  lbs. 

Article. 

any  quantity. 

(car  loads) 

Bags  and  bagging,  jute.  . 

.43 

.95 

Bedsteads,  iron   

.77 

1.20 

.97 

1.55 

.38 

.90 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather  . 

1.05 

2.35 

.38 

.90 

Canada  plate   

.38 

.95 

Canned  goods,  n.o.s  

.56 

1.05 

Condensed  milk   

.54 

.95 

Cotton  piece  goods   

1.13 

1.23 

Coming 

via  Suez,  Too. 

The  Suez  Canal  tolls 

are  at  present 

$1.3  0  per  net 

on  ships  with  cargo  and  82  cents  per  net  ton  on  ships  in 
ballast. 

The  passenger  toll  is  $1.93  on  adult  passengers.  The 
Adamson  Bill  provides  that  the  tolls  on  the  Panama  Canal 
shall  not  exceed  $1.25  per  net  ton  and  that  the  passenger 
toll  shall  not  be  more  than  $1.50. 
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Monsieur  L.  C.  Perrier,  chief  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
was  interviewed  by  the  writer  while  in  Toronto  on  June 
14th. 

"The  Suez  Canal  will  not  be  affected  materially  by  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  he  said.  "We  have  a  con- 
stant source  of  traffic  in  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  I  believe  that  the  Panama  Canal  wil.l  create  its  own 
business." 

In  that  case,  what  truth  is  there  in  the  rumor  that  the 
Suez  tO'Il  will  be  shdrtly  reduced  to  $1  per  net  ton? 

British  and  other  European  goods  are  coming  iri'to  Brit- 
ish Columbia  in  great  quantities  now  by  Suez,  as  the  foil- 
lo'wing  statement  by  Mr.  Wailsh  of  cargo  received  at  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  via  that  route  proves: 

Victoria.  Vancoiuver. 

Steamship.             Tons.  Tons.  Date. 

Ning  Chow                   2,485  5,150  Aug.    8,  1910 

(Chinese  freight  not  included  in  above) 

Bellerophon                  3,350  9,720  July  8,1910 

Canfa                           2,232  3,919  June  10,  1911 

Protesilaus                    1,823  5,629  Apr.  20,  1910 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  what  was  in  these  cargoes. 
They  included  the  following  manufactured  goods:  Hollow 
ware,  books,  malt  extract,  anvils,  vices,  steel  plates,  steel 
sheets,  fish  hooks,  chains,  iroin  bars,  fire  brick,  steel  pipe, 
tin  pia'te,  glazed  brick,  canmed  goods,  claret,  linoleum,  paper, 
bottled  ale,  wire  rope,  whiskey,  pickles,  sauces,  candles, 
woollens,  mill  boards,  sheet  lead,  ink,  pig  iron,  burlap, 
cement,  furniture,  custard  powder,  paints,  window  glass  and 
marmalade. 

Money  Leaving  Canada. 

The  amount  of  money  which  is  being  sent  out  of  British 
Columbia  in  payment  for  imported  manufactured  goods  is 
indicated  by  the  follo,wing  statistics  from  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  returns  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911: 


Imported 

Imported 

through 

through 

Goods. 

Vancouver. 

Victoria. 

Ale,  beer  and  porter ,  . 

$  172,657 

$  76,975 

Booiks,  periodicals  and  other  print- 

ed matter  

185,358 

46,922 

Costumes  and  theatrical 

scenery 

189,303 

173,716 

Iron  and  steel  goods  .  .  . 

5,369,558 

975,585 

Paper  goods   

306,624 

70,815 

Sugars  and  syrups   

2,390,843 

92,052 

Wood  and  manufactures 

of 

196,109 

54,583 

Wool  and  manufactures 

of 

837,275 

241,494 

If  Britisih  and  foreign  manufactures  are  coming  thus  via 
Tehauntepec  and  Suez,  how  fast  will  they  come  in  if  Panama 
underbids  both  of  them  for  freight,  or  forces  a  rate-cutting 
war?  Truly,  the  preferential  tariff  is  the  friend  of  the  British 
manufacturer  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast. 

East  and  West. 

The  Customs  returns  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911, 
as  analyzed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Breadner,  manager  of  the  Associa- 
tion's Tariff  Department,  show  the  value  of  all  manufactured 
goods  imported  by  eighteen  principal  Canadian  cities  during 
the  year.  Thirteen  of  the  cities  are  located  in  Eastern  Canada; 
five  in  Western  Canada. 

Here  are  the  statistics  for  the  Eastern  ports: 

Manufactures 
Imported. 

Montreal   $  89,887,763 

Halifax    8,002,190 


St.  John,  N.B   5,320,153 

Brantford    2,897,407 

Hamilton    13,631,450 

London    5,836,501 

Ottawa    5,387,676 

Quebec    6,459,871 

Sault  Ste.  Marie    5,094,958 

St.  .Johns,  Que   1,211,969 

Sydney    1,367,552 

Toronto    65,721,878 

Windsor    6.218,716 

Total   $217,038,084 

These  are  the  Western  figures: 

Manufactures 

Cities.  •  imported. 

Calgary   $  4,608,522 

Dawson    817,779 

Vancouver    22,421.492 

ViotoTia    5,378,215 

Winnipeg    26,493,622 

Total   .$59,719,630 

If  Panama  gets  the  trans-American  traffic  or  fights 
Tehauntepec  and  Suez  for  it,  will  more  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  come  into  Canada  via  Western  ports  than 
via  Eastern  ports?  If  tliis  'happens,  there  are  four  British 
Columbia  ports  which  will  have  their  trade  increased:  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  New  Westminster  and  Prince  Rujiert.  The 
total  exports  and  imports  of  these  four  cities  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1911,  were  as  follows: 

Cities.  Exports.  Imports. 

Vancouver    $7,320,425  $25,632,096 

Victoria    1,161,624  6,227,700 

New  Westminster   5,161,968  1,813,660 

Prince  Rupert   33,948  500,721 

The  Panama  Canal  trade  from  Eastern  Canada  will  go 
almost  entirely  throiUgh  three  cities — Montreal,  St.  John  and 
Halifax.  The  following  are  the  exports  and  imports  of  these 
cities  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1911: 

Cities.  Exports.  Imports. 

Montreal    $74,330,938  $116,866,171 

St.  John    12,514,420  9,836,974 

Halifax    21,609,514  7,749,848 

The  Panama  Canal  will  soon  be  open?  How  are  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  hold  the  Western  Canada  trade? 
Are  these  the  remedies?  Repeal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  British  preference?  Readjustment  of  freight  rates?  Estab- 
lishment of  branch  factories  in  the  far  West? 

What  Good  Will  It  Do? 

Having  set  forth  the  probable  disadvantages  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  it  will  be  a  more 
pleasant  task  to  search  foT  possible  advantages — w-hich  may 
be  divided  into  two.  classes — future  advantages  and  indirect 
advantages. 

Future  benefits  will  include  those  benefits  which  will 
accrue  as  the  Canal  increases  in  value  as  a  transportation 
route  for  our  export  trade  in  manufactured  goods  and  for 
our  import  trade  in  raw  material. 

Canada's  trade  with  South  America  and  the  West  Indies 
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should  increase  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Oanal. 
Western  Canada  will  have  quicker  and  cheaper  access  to 
Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  the  British  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
and  Argentine.  Eastern  Canada  will  have  quicker  and  cheaper 
access  to  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chili.  The  new 
trade  routes  will  take  the  form  of  half  figure  eights — down 
the  east  coast  of  North  America,  through  the  Canal,  and 
down  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  vice  versa.  Last 
year  Canada's  trade  with  the  West  Indies  showed  goods  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  $6,469,382  and  goods  exported  to  the 
value  of  $4,113,270.  These  figures  should  be  increased  by 
Western  Canada  when  the  canal  opens. 

The  present  trade  of  Canada  with  South  America,  except 
Argentine,  is  small,  as  the  following  statistics  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1911,  indicate: 


Canada's  trade  with — ■ 

Exports. 

Imports. 

$  32,995 

$  90,839 

British  Guiana   

622,735 

3,793,201 

1,032,829 

924,047 

6,774 

13,650 

34,466 

165,916 

none 

Chili  

232,502 

419,063 

3,021,708 

2,304,957 

Before  many  years  Canada's  export  trade  in  manufac- 
tured goods  alone  should  far  exceed  these  figures. 

Moving  Western  Produce. 

"How  will  the  Panama  Canal  affect  Canada?"  This 
question  was  asked  M.  Perrier,  chief  engineer  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  by  the  writer. 

"It  should  increase  the  shipping  trade  between  Cana- 
dian Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,"  he  replied,  "and  provide 
cheap  transpoTtatiom  for  the  products  of  the  West." 

The  first,  as  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  show,  is  true 
to  a  limited  extent;  the  Becond,  fortunately,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. 

There  is  nO'  do'ubt  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Coggs- 
welil,  shows  the  equalization  in  freight  rates  on  wheat  to 
Liverpool  which  will  take  place  when  the  Panama  Canal  is 
open  for  trafl&c.    The  figures  are  the  rate  per  bushel: 


Province      Present  Rates  Canal  Rates  Reduction 

Summer  Winter  Summer  Winter  Summer  Winter 
Alta.           28o.          35o.            2.3c.          23c.  Sc.  12c. 

Sasli.  24c.  31c.  24c.  27c.  Unchanged  4o. 

Man.  21c.  28c.  21c.  28c.  Unchanged  Unchanged 


"Saskatchewan's  middle  position  gives  her  the  choice  of 
the  two  routes  when  conditions  favor  either,"  says  Mr. 
Coggswell.  "This  should  offset  her  apparent  disadvantage. 
Treating  Western  Canada  as  a  whole,  the  rates  on  wheat 
from  the  various  provinces  will  be  as  nearly  equal  as  pos- 
sible from  three  differently  situated  districts." 

According  to  the  Dominion  Government  statistics,  the 
wheat  crop  of  Alberta  for  1911  amounted  to  36,143,000 
bushels.  If  the  Panama  Canal  secures  an  average  reduction 
in  the  freight  rates  from  Alberta  ports  to  Liverpool  of  aboiut 
8  1-2  cents  per  bushel,  $3,072,145  would  have  been  added 
to  the  returns  for  crops  to  the  farmers  of  Alberta  last  year. 
This  does  not  allow  for  insurance.  At  present  there  is  no 
competing  route  for  Alberta  wheat.  The  average  rate  from 
Alberta  points  to  Vancouver  is  14  cents  per  bushel,  and  from 
Vancouver  to  Liverpool  by  vessel  18  cents,  or  a  total  of  32 
cents.  Add  6  cents  per  bushel  for  sacking,  makes  the  grand 
total  38  cents. 

What  Railways  Are  Doing. 

What  the  canal  will  do  for  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in 
transporting  wheat  from  those  provinces  to  Europe  will  be 
done  to  some  extent  in  transporting  other  produce.  This 


means  an  increase  in  the  value  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
land. 

Canadian  railways  expect  remarkable  developments  for 
their  business  when  the  canal  o.pens.  The  late  President 
Hays  said:  "We  will  ship  one  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Europe  by  way  of  Panama. 
We  are  going  to  have  our  terminals  ready  for  the  opening 
of  the  canal." 

In  June  the  C.P.R.  placed  an  order  for  12,000  additional 
freight  cars  and  3  00  locomotives,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  nineteen  million  dollars.  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  said 
at  the  time  this  order  was  placed:  "I  cannot  tell  yet  when 
the  work  of  double  tracking  our  line  through  the  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia  will  begin,  but  the  preliminary 
surveys  are  being  carried  out.  It  is  a  big  job,  for  it  will  cost 
between  sixty  and  seventy  million  dollars." 

The  Canadian  Northern's  recent  activity  in  British 
Columbia  needs  no  further  description. 

Canadian  manufacturers,  as  well  as  all  other  citizens  of 
this  country,  congratulate  the  Western  producers  on  the 
acquisition  of  another  route  for  their  products.  The  manu- 
facturers are  not  entirely  disinterested  in  their  felicitation, 
because  they  hope  to  share  indirectly  in  the  Western  pro- 
ducers' prosperity,  as  they  will  if  the  rich  Westerners  patron- 
ize home  industry  instead  of  sending  too  much  of  their  money 
to  Europe. 


PANAMA  CANAL  STATISTICS. 


Length  from  deep  water  to  deep  v/ater  (miles)  50 

Length  from  shore-line  to  shore-line  (miles)  .  40 

Bottom  width  of  channel,  maximum  (feet)  .  .  1,000 
Bottom  width  of  channel,  minimum,  9  miles, 

Culebra  Cut  (feet)    300 

Locks,  in  pairs   12 

Locks,  usable  length  (feet)    1,000 

Locks,  usable  width  (feet)    110 

Gatun  Lake,  area  (square  miles)    164 

Gatun  Lake,  channel  depth  (feet)    85  to  45 

Culebra  Cut,  channel  depth  (feet)    45 

Excavation,  estimated  total  (cubic  yards)  .  .  .  182,537,766 
Concrete,  total  estimated    for    canal  (cubic 

yards)   5,000,000 

Time    of   transit   through    completed  canal 

(hours)    10  to  12 

Time  of  passage  through  locks  (hours)    3 

Canal  zone,  area  (square  miles)    448 

Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  force  actually  at 

work   (about)    .  .  .   35,000 

Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  force,  Americans 

(about)    5,000 

Cost  of  canal,  estimated  total,  $375,000,000  to  $400,000,000 

Work  begun  by  Americans    May  4,  1904 

Date  of  completion,  stipulated    Jan.  1,  1915 

Date  of  completion,  estimated    July  1,  1913 


AN   IMPERIAL  EXHIBITION. 

An  imperial  exhibition,  adequately  representing  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  will  be  held  in  1915,  if  the 
plans  of  a  committee  recently  organized  in  London  do  not 
miscarry,  says  Commercial  Intelligence.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Captain  Sir  Peter  Stewart  Bam,  who  has 
doine  much  to  interest  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  stated  that  Lord  Strathoona  is  sympathetic. 
Such  an  exhibition  would  give  the  colonies  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  manufactures  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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MANUFACTURERS   AND   EXPORT  TRADE 

By  F.  C.  T.  O'Hara 

Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Canada  Must  Prepare  to  Compete  for  Foreign  Trade  When  Her  Own  Home  Market 
is  Supplied.  Suggestions  to  Exporters  Who  Are  Dealing  With  Foreign  Firms.  Seller 
Must  Make  Advances  to  Buyers  and  Furnish  Them  with  Service  and  Information. 


THE  ^development  of  foreign  markets  from  the  Canadian 
standpoint  is  a  question  which,  demands  the  most 
studious  attentiom  by  a  greater  number  of  Canadian 
exporters  than  the  number  at  present  giving  consideratioai 
to  the  subject.  Canada  is  no  longer  an  inconsiderable  unit 
amo.ng  the  world's  great  commercial  natioms,  and  the  strug- 
gle is  becoming  keener  and  competition  more  fierce  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Canada's  wonderful  home  development  has,  of  recent 
years,  stood  in  the  way  of  a  great  many  enterprising  firms 
seeking  foreign  markets,  for  they  have  found  it  impossible 
tO'  supply  their  home  demand,  and  naturally  have  not  looked 
abroad  for  business.  But  Canada  is  here  to  stay,  and  the 
future  demands  consideration. 

A  foreign  trade  cannot  be  developed  at  a  week's  notice 
nor  a  mointh's  effort.  It  only  can  be  begun  with  careful 
nursing  and  cointinuous  atteutio'U  to  a  variety  of  details. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  while  Canada's  exports  are  increas- 
ing, yet  this  increase  has  not  been  wholly  due  to  greater 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  by  reason  of  a  keener  demand  abroad  for  the 
goods  which  Canada  can  supply. 

There  are  soime  firms  in  Canada  who  have  for  years  put 
tremendoius  energy  into  their  foreign  trade,  and  are  now 
occupying  very  proavd  positions  in  their  respective  fields  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  meeting  squarely  all 
competitors.  This  shows  what  can  be  done,  and  is  all  the 
more  meritoriO'US,  especially  in  those  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  in  which  they  have  no  advantage  over  many  other 
conntries,  some  of  which  enjoy  cheaper  labor  conditions. 
There  are,  however,  other  firms  of  great  enterprise  and  of 
considerable  wealth  who,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  have 
stated  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  turn  their 
attention  abroad  while  the  home  market  was  taking  their 
entire  output,  even  with  a  constantly  increasing  productioin. 

The  writer  does  not  desire  to  pose  as  an  arm-chair  critic 
of  the  methods  of  Canadian  exporters.  Not  infrequently 
complaints  arise  abroad  as  to  the  conditioin  or  quality  of 
certain  goods  received  from  Canada  which  may  in  no  way 
be  the  fault  directly  of  the  exporter,  yet  this  one  extreme 
case  forms  the  excuse  for  slashing  criticisms  upon  export- 
ers in  general.    Such  criticism  is  very  naturally  resented. 

Criticism  Exchanged. 

If  there  is  any  coapntry  in  the  world  whose  exporters  are 
perfect  in  their  methods  of  getting  after  foreign  trade  the 
writer  has  yet  to  hear  of  it.  The  foreign  trade  officials  or 
consular  agents  of  all  governments,  at  times,  have  hard 
words  to  say  of  the  exporting  methoids  of  their  own  country- 
men; and  not  infrequently  these  same  exporters  have  words 
of  criticism  against  their  own  government  officials,  who  are 
supposed  to  make  known  opportunities  in  the  interests  of 
their  own  people.  No  doubt  this  interchange  of  criticism  is 
beneficial  om  the  whole;  yet  the  situation  is  always  unsatis- 
factory, until  in  the  case  of  Canada,  we  turn  tO'  facts  to'  de- 


rive encouragement.  It  makes  little  difference  what  critics 
have  to  say  on  either  side  when  we  examine,  however  cur- 
sorily, the  export  statistics  of  the  Dominion. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1911,  Canada  ex- 
ported of  her  own  produce  goods  amounting  to  over  $274,- 
000,000.  Ten  years  prior  to  that  date — in  1901 — the  figures 
were  $177,000,000  odd  dollars;  and  ten  years  prior  to  that 
— in  1891 — the  total  Canadian  produce  exported  was, 
roughly,  $88,000,000.  In  all  modesty,  this  is  a  very  respect- 
able growth — an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years.  No  nation  in  the  world  can  show  a  better  record. 
And  what  is  twenty  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation? 

This,  however,  might  all  appear  somewhat  contradictory 
to  the  opening  remarks,  which  were  tO'  the  effect  that  the 
question  of  the  development  of  foreign  trade  demands 
greater  attention  in  the  future.  Why,  one  may  ask,  in  view 
of  past  results,  should  the  question  demand  greater  con- 
sideration for  the  future?  The  answer  is  this:  The  rapid, 
industrial  develoipment  of  other  nations,  notably  Japan,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of  China, 
whose  trade  development  stands  high  in  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  total  trade  during  the  past  ten  years,  is  decreas- 
ing those  countries  as  markets  for  outside  competitors,  as 
they  are  every  year  supplying  more  and  more  of  their  own 
manufactured  goods,  thereby  increasing  the  competition  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  increasing  competition 
will  go  on  increasing  as  the  world  grows  older,  and  the 
obtaining  of  a  foreign  market  will  become  more  and  more 
an  exact  science. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  reason  why  the  subject  should  be 
given  greater  consideration,  and  the  seeds  of  future  export 
trade  be  sown  wisely  and  well,  so  that  such  efforts  will 
return  abundantly  in  the  days  to  come  and  bring  the  day 
nearer  when  Canada,  now  in  thirteenth  place,  will  take  her 
place  as  one  of  the  foremost  exporting  countries  of  the 
world. 

Tilings  to  Remember. 

When  a  firm  makes  up  its  mind  to  engage  in  an  export 
trade  there  are  many  important  details  which  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind.  There  are  so  many  details  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  to  classify  them,  nor  is  it  possible  to  treat 
each  within  the  space  of  a  magazine  article  as  fully  as  each 
deserves.  The  conduct  of  foreign  correspondence  is  one  of 
the  first.  In  this  material  age,  and  especially  on  this  con- 
tinent, we  must  admit  that  many  business  letters  are  entirely 
lacking  those  niceties  of  polite  language  which  have  become 
second  nature  to  the  Euroipean,  and  especially  to  the  Latin- 
American  and  the  Oriental.  Unless,  therefore,  a  letter  is 
worded  with  extreme  politeness  it  carries  no  weight.  In 
endeavoring  to  work  up  an  export  trade  the  man  who  has 
something  to  sell  miust  give  the  person  to  whom  he  addresses 
his  communication  the  credit  of  sincerity.  He  must  also 
credit  the  foreigner  as  being  the  possessor  of  national  pride 
in  his  own  manners  and  customs  and  methods  of  doing  busi- 
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ness,  and  with  haviug  a  preference  lor  his  owu  manufac- 
tures and  those  articles  in  common  use  among  his  own 
people. 

As  a  rule,  a  wholly  wrong  and  very  unfortunate  disposi- 
tion prevails  in  regard  to  foreigners  and  foreign  countries. 
Few  appreciate  the  fact  that  even  among  the  lesser  import- 
ant foreign  countries  there  are  men  who  take  the  first  rank 
in  the  world's  literature,  in  art  and  in  science;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, on  this  continent  at  least,  most  foreigners  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  inferior  beings.  The  exporter,  there- 
fore, must  have  an  adequate  comprehension  as  to  what  for- 
eign people  and  foreign  countries  are. 

In  commencing  to  do  business  the  manufacturer  must 
explain  and  describe  his  goods  in  primary  fashion.  The 
word  "primary"  means  the  extreme  definition  that  can  be 
attached  to  that  word.  Such  correspondence,  of  course,  is 
long-distance  correspondence,  and  every  letter  should  be 
made  to  tell.  There  are  phrases  in  commercial  use  well 
known,  perhaps,  in  Canada,  but  quite  unintelligible  in 
some  O'f  those  countries  wherein  he  may  desire  to  do  busi- 
ness.   Therefore  be  explicit. 

While  correspondence  in  the  beginning  can,  in  lime, 
develop  an  extensive  trade,  yet  he  who  can  should  visit  the 
country  wherein  he  desires  to  extend  his  market.  This, 
however,  is  not  essential,  though  it  makes  it  easier  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  one's  agents  when  he  has  already  gone  over 
the  ground.  He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  the  country,  its  trade  statistics,  its  tariff,  its  principal 
commercial  centres  and  seaports,  its  railways,  its  guide 
books,  and,  in  fact,  everything  to  enable  him  to  get  the 
color  and  atmosphere  of  the  country. 

Failing  to  visit  the  country  himself,  the  head  salesman 
should  be  sent,  even  though  he  do  nothing  more  than  obtain 
information  upon  the  ground  as  to  the  most  enterprising 
firms  who  will  push  his  goods  rather  than  the  large  firms 
who  may  be  tied  up  with  contracts  and  goods  of  his  strong- 
est competitors.  Trade  directories,  while  many  of  them  are 
extensive,  yet  afford  no  guide  whatsoever  as  to  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  firms  named  or  their  financial  stand- 
ing. In  fact,  outside  of  Europe  and  this  continent,  there  are 
few  reliable  books  containing  the  financial  rating  of  foreign 
merchants. 

Instances  are  on  record  of  business  of  considerable 
magnitude  having  been  developed  through  the  Canadian 
trade  commisioners  abroad.  It  is  true  that  the  trade  com- 
missioner can  advise,  yet  he  has  his  limitations;  whereas  the 
head  of  a  firm,  or  a  responsible  member  of  it,  who  visits  the 
foreign  country,  can  see  the  situation  from  his  own  stand- 
point; and.  being  responsible,  can  act  on  his  own  initiative. 

Duties  of  Trade  Coniiiiissiouers. 

Many  in  Canada  have  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  a  trade  commissioner.  Some  of  the  Canadian  trade 
officials  abroad  have  had  goods  consigned  to  their  care.  They 
have  been  asked  to  sell  the  goods  and  remit  the  proceeds  to 
the  Canadian  exporter.  The  duties,  hoiwever,  of  the  trade 
commissioners  are  to  get  the  Canadian  exporter  and  the 
foreign  buyers  into  correspondence  and  then,  like  the  Arab, 
he  folds  his  tent  and  silently  steals  away.  Sometimes  the 
trade  commissioner  is  able  to  follow  up  a  business  thus  con- 
ceived and  continue  his  good  offices  to  advantage,  but  in 
most  cases  the  Canadian  exporter  does  not  wish  it  known 
where  he  is  selling  his  goods;  nor  does  the  foreign  importer, 
in  many  cases,  desire  others  to  know  from  whom  he  is  pur- 
chasing his  supplies,  especially  if  he  has  worked  up  a  good 
trade. 

Many  exporters  send  their  catalogues  to  trade  commis- 
sioners, merely  putting  them  into  an  envelope  and  address- 
ing them  abroad,  without  the  price  of  the  goods  marked 


from  cover  to  cover,  and  with  no  indication  as  to  what 
goods  may  cost  at  the  factory  point  in  Canada  or  delivered 
at  the  foreign  port.  Perhaps  no  letter  accompanies  the 
catalogue.  Canadian  trade  commissioners  should,  at  all 
times,  be  kept  supplied  with  Canadian  catalogues  and 
prices,  either  f.o.b.  at  a  Canadian  seaport  or,  more  prefer- 
ably, c.i.f.  at  the  foreign  port  oif  delivery. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  an  importer  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  for  example,  would  be  put  to  considerable 
trouble  to  learn  what  it  would  cost  him  to  bring  a  carload 
of  wooden  buckets  from  Montreal. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  who  has  something  to  sell  to 
give  the  buyer  the  last  bit  of  information.  The  buyer  can 
then  sit  at  his  desk  and  decide  whether  he  will  purchase  the 
goods  or  not.  If  he  knows  what  the  goods  are  going  to  cost 
him  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  many  cases  he  would  doubtless  give 
the  order,  though  he  might  find  that  other  goods  would  be 
slightly  cheaper  if  he  goes  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation as  to  what  ocean  charges  will  be  to  his  home  port 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  But,  I  repeat,  it  is  the  man  who  has 
something  toi  sell  who  must  go  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining 
and  forwarding  all  such  information  in  advance. 

This  is  lost  sight  of  over  and  over  again.  No  buyer  is 
as  anxious  to  buy  as  the  seller  is  to  dispose  of  his  goods, 
except,  perhaps,  the  man  who-  is  looking  for  cheaper  raw 
material.  The  manufacturer  must  first  seek  the  buyer; 
then  no  trouble  should  be  too  great  in  giving  the  purchaser 
all  necessary  information. 

Speak  as  the  Honiaiis  Speak. 

So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies,  and 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  Canadian  exporters  can  do 
business  in  the  English  language,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  both  corespondence  and  catalogues  shoiuld  be  in  the 
language  of  the  country  to  do  business  satisfactorily  with 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world.  French,  German, 
and  Spanish,  however,  will  usually  be  the  oinly  foreign 
languages  necessary.  In  Italy,  for  example,  all  the  import- 
ant merchants  read  French,  as  all  the  larger  Austrian  com- 
mercial houses  read  German.  In  South  America  Spanish  is 
the  language,  for  the  Portuguese  can  understand  a  Spanish 
letter,  and  the  more  important  firms,  of  course,  can  read 
Spanish  as  well  as  their  native  Portuguese.  Such  corre- 
spondence must  also  be  in  good  idiom,  otherwise  it  would 
carry  no  more  weight  than  a  poorly-written  letter  in  Eng- 
lish received  by  a  Canadian  importer.  There  are  firms  in 
Canada  who  do  translating,  and  who  would  be  of  service  to 
any  Canadian  exporters  seeking  business  abroad. 

The  question  of  packing  goods  for  export  is  one  to  which 
every  attention  should  be  given.  Many  complaints  have 
been  received  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
goods  packed  flimsily  for  even  a  short  rail  journey  in  Can- 
ada, and  which,  consequently,  have  been  received  abroad  in 
such  a  condition  as  to.  necessitate  costly  repairs.  A  well- 
packed  shipment  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  advertising  for 
the  exporter.  At  times  a  foreign  buyer  may  have  specific 
reasons  for  requesting  shipments  via  a  certain  route,  and  he 
may  send  specific  details  as  to  how  the  goods  should  be 
packed  and  in  what  quantities.  Requests  of  this  kind  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to  rather  than  ship  the  goods  in  such  a 
way  as  may  be  more  convenient  to  the  exporter. 

The  invoices  should  be  specific  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
various  packages,  which  packages  should  be  clearly  marked 
(not  with  tags  or  labels,  but  by  brush  or  stencil,  and  more 
preferably  the  stencil),  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  goods  through  the  foreign  cus- 
toms. 

It  is  also  most  important  that  the  bills  of  lading  and 
other  documents  with  accompanying  draft,  when  such  draft 
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is  necessary  to  accompany  the  goods,  should  be  sent  on  the 
same  steamer  or  prior  to  the  shipping  of  the  goods. 

It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  goods  should  be 
packed  into  the  least  possible  cubic  space,  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  ocean  rate  to  a  minimum.  The  ocean  rate  is 
based  on  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  40  cubic  feet.  This 
means  that  if  the  goods  shipped  do  not  weigh  5  6  pounds  or 
more  to  the  cubic  foot  they  are  charged  freight  per  cubic 
foot  and  not  per  po'und.  Uusually,  therefore,  goods  by  the 
ton  measiurement,  and  the  more  solidly  and  compactly  goods 
for  export  can  be  shipped  the  less  will  be  the  pro  rata 
freight  charge.  Packages  for  foreign  shipment  ought  not  to 
exceed  3  00  pounds,  except  in  the  case  of  single  articles 
which  necessarily  weigh  more. 

There  are,  of  course,  scores  of  other  details  in  working 
up  a  foreign  business  which  it  is  not  possible  to  touch  upon 
in  an  article  of  this  nature,  but  which  must  be  left  to  the 
individual  study  of  those  engaged  in  exporting,  and  which 
may  also'  be  costly,  yet  valuable,  lessons  to  those  commenc- 
ing a  foreign  trade. 

I  refer  especially  to  arrangements  for  carrying  on  a 
continuous  campaign  for  foreign  sales,  advertising,  invoic- 
ing, financing,  dealing  through  export  agents,  freight  rates, 
insurance,  etc.  The  whole  question,  however,  of  working 
up  a  foreign  trade  has  only  been  skimmed  over  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks;  and,  like  everything  else,  the  best  guide  to 
a  foreign  trade  is  an  experience  followed  through  a  course 
of  years  from  a  small  but  careful  beginning. 


The  late  P.  D.  Crerar,  K.C. 

Mr.  Crerar  was  a  director  of  the  John  McPherson  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Vice-President  of  the  Hamilton  Distillery  Co.;  President  of  the 
Oak  Tanning  Co. ;  and  was  connected  with  several  other  great 
manufacturing  enterprises. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  correspondent  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  has  had 
19  years'  experience  as  buyer,  seller,  shipper  and  invoicer 
for  firms  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  wishes  to  secure  a 
situation  in  Canada.    Good  references. 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  PATENT 
ACT 

Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  pre- 
pared hy  Marion  and  Marion,  consulting  engineers  and  patent 
experts,  Montreal.  The  fourth  and  last  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 

The  third  change  needed  in  the  Patent  Office  is: 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  A  SINGLE  CONTINUOUS  TERM 
OP  18  YEARS  WITH  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  ENTIRE 
FEE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  FILING,  IN  LIEU  OF  THE  DIVIS- 
IBLE TERM  WITH  INSTALMENT  PAYMENT. 

According  to  the  present  Patent  Act,  an  applicant  for 
patent  has  a  choice  of  paying  $20,  $40,  or  $60  Government 
fee  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application.  If  he  pays  $20,  as 
about  99  7-10  per  cent,  do,  then  before  the  expiration  of  six 
years  from  the  date  of  grant  of  the  patent,  he  must  pay  a 
further  fee  of  either  $20  or  $40.  If  he  pays  $40  on  filing 
the  application,  then  he  must  pay  a  further  fee  of  $20 
before  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  year  from  the  date  of 
his  patent.  No  days  of  grace  are  allowed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  If  he  mails  a  cheque  so  that,  in  the 
normal  course  of  affairs,  it  would  reach  the  Patent  Office  a 
full  week  in  advance,  and  the  cheque  is  lost,  that  fact  avails 
him  nothing.  If  he  is  totally  incapacitated  through  illness, 
insanity,  or  injury,  such  fact  is  of  no  assistance  to  him.  If 
he  does  not  pay  within  the  time  allowed,  whether  he  is  able 
or  not,  his  patent  rights  cease  at  the  end  of  the  period 
within  which  payment  should  have  been  made. 

Besides  the  cases  of  practical  impossibility  of  payment  of 
the  second  or  third  instalments  of  fees  within  the  periods 
allowed  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
time  for  payment  is  passed  by  through  misunderstanding  or 
confusion  of  dates  and  many  others  of  pure  oversight.  As 
shown  by  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
during  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  report  7,197  pat- 
ents were  granted  with  the  payment  of  only  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  Government  fee.  There  were  five  granted  with 
payment  of  the  first  two  instalments  and  fourteen  granted 
with  payment  of  all  three  instalments.  From  April  1,  1903, 
to  March  31,  1904,  6,209  patents  were  granted  with  about 
the  same  proportion  of  first  instalment  of  Government  fees 
paid.  The  second  instalment  of  these  fees  would  fall  due 
between  April  1,  1909,  and  March  31,  1910  (the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  last  report  of  the  commissioner).  From  April  1, 
1909,  to  March  31,  1910,  second  instalments  were  paid  on 
1,010  patents.  In  other  words,  second  instalments  were  paid 
om  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  issue  of  the  year  April  1,  1903, 
to  March  31,  1904,  so  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the 
patent  rights  granted  in  the  official  year,  1903-04,  were  lost 
to  the  Patent  Office  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 
life  of  the  patent.  The  same  is  true  as  to  other  years.  The 
one  particular  year  selected  is  taken  because  it  is  represen- 
tative of  existing  conditious  and  because  the  necessary  data 
is  readily  obtainable. 

Why  Patents  Are  Issued. 

The  main  object  of  a  patenit  is,  of  course,  to  eliminate 
competition  for  a  limited  period  of  time  in  favor  of  the 
patentee.  In  exchange  for  this  protection  the  inventor 
agrees  to  turn  over  his  invention  to  the  public  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  patent.  Necessarily,  the  period  of  pro- 
tection must  be  of  such  duration  as  to  fully  enable  the 
inventor  to  reap  a  fairly  adequate  return  for  the  valuable 
improvement  which  he  is  later  going  to  give  up  to  the 
public.  Such  period  has  been  variously  estimated  at  14,  15, 
17,  18,  and  20  years  by  a  number  of  different  responsible 
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governments.  Now,  when  the  period  has  once  been  deter- 
mined, it  would  seem  advisable,  and  to  the  interest  of  all 
parties  concerned,  especially  the  manufacturing  patentees, 
to  make  the  period  continuous  and  indivisible.  By  doing  so, 
there  would  be  no  forfeiture  of  valuable  rights  as  the  result 
of  natural  confusion  of  dates,  misunderstanding  as  to  who 
should  bear  the  burden  of  the  second  or  third  instalment, 
oversight,  forgetfulness,  or  neglect.  These  causes  of  for- 
feiture are  very  common  and  of  everyday  occurrence;  they 
fill  the  path  of  the  unwary  patentee  with  pitfalls,  in  which 
he  is  almost  invariably  ensnared.  And  it  is  notorious  that 
the  average  inventor  and  patentee  is  unbusinesslike  and 
decidedly  unwary  in  these  matters.  At  present  the  period 
for  Canada  is  eighteen  years,  broken  up  in  three  successive 
periods  of  six  years  each,  with  the  patent  rights  forfeitable 
on  the  sixth  and  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  patent  date,  un- 
less the  second  and  third  instalments  respectively  are  paid 
in  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Ottawa  on  or  before 
the  exact  anniversary  date.  Not  one  day's  grace  is  allowed 
under  any  conditions  whatever.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
applicant  is  given  the  option  of  a  total  payment  for  the 
whole  period  of  eighteen  years,  or  a  partial  payment  for  six 
or  twelve  years,  at  the  time  of  his  application.  This  is 
perfectly  true.  However,  such  an  option  is  of  practically 
no  value.  It  simply  means  that  his  option,  very  naturally, 
will  almost  invariably  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the  first 
instalment  only.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  last 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  In  that  report  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  out  of  7,216  original  patents  only  19  paid 
more  than  one  instalment  of  the  fee  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion. More  than  99  7-10  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  paid 
only  the  first  instalment.  Thus  more  than  99  7-10  per  cent, 
of  the  patents  and  patentees  are  subject  to  the  pitfalls  and 
chances  above  pointed  out.  The  result  is  disastrous  to  a 
very  large  proportion  of  this  99  7-10  per  cent,  and  over. 

Troubles  of  the  Inventor. 

Aside  from  these  serious  dangers  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  where  patentees  become  discouraged  as  a  result  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  encountered  in  putting 
their  inventions  on  the  market  in  such  shape  as  to  get  an 
appreciable  return.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  inventions 
ever  patented  have  taken  considerably  more  than  six  years 
to  get  into  profitable  shape,  involving  persistent  effort  of 
the  inventor  or  patentee  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums, 
and  leaving  only  a  part  of  the  full  term  for  the  reward  of 
the  inventor.  In  many  such  cases  the  inventor  becomes 
greatly  discouraged  many  times  before  he  is  successful. 
Suppose  that  during  one  of  these  periods  of  discouragement 
he  either  forgets  or  neglects  to  pay  the  next  instalment  of 
the  fee.  With  his  patent  protection  at  an  end  the  patentee, 
of  course,  ceases  his  efforts,  and  what  would  have  been  of 
great  value  to  him  with  a  few  years'  more  effort,  and  of 
much  greater  value  to  the  public  thereafter,  becomes  simply 
a  dead  letter  and  a  heavy  loss  to  the  patentee.  This,  of 
course,  tends  to  smother  his  inventive  tendency,  and  thereby 
greatly  lessens  his  value  to  the  public. 

Again,  there  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  inventions, 
those  involving  real  genius  of  the  highest  type,  inventions 
which  strike  out  the  path  to  enormous  new  industries  pre- 
viously not  thought  of.  It  is  on  these  inventions  that  the 
great  majority  of  all  other  inventions  are  based,  as  Improve- 
ments. Pioneer  patents,  they  are  aptly  termed,  as  being  the 
forerunners  of  innumerable  ideas  and  improvements  in  the 
new  line  which  they  have  opened  up.  At  first  the  great 
majority  of  these  wonderful  inventions  are  laughed  at,  and 
treated  by  the  public  as  huge  jokes  and  utterly  impossible. 


Witness:  Fulton's  steamboat,  Stephenson's  locomotive, 
Morse's  telegraph.  Bell's  telephone,  Edison's  phonograph, 
Langley's  flying  machine,  Seldon's  steam  road  machine 
(automobile),  Marconi's  wireless  telegraph,  etc.  It  was  only 
the  indefatigable  energy,  backed  by  the  unlimited  faith  of 
the  inventors,  that  finally  resulted  in  the  smccess  of  these 
wonderful  inventions  at  the  present  time.  The  loss  of  the 
industries  resulting  from  any  one  of  these  pioneer  patents 
would  be  almost  inconceivable.  Yet  such  might  easily  have 
been  the  case  under  the  present  system  of  payment  of  the 
Government  fee,  where  failure  tO'  pay  the  second  instalment 
would  involve  forfeiture  of  the  remaining  twelve  years' 
protection.  It  may  be  argued  that  in  a  case  of  such  import- 
ance the  injury  could  be  cured  by  a  private  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment. Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  invention,  at 
such  time,  appears  to  all  but  the  inventor  as  an  impossi- 
bility, and  therefore  entirely  unworthy  of  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  Furthermore,  even  to  the  inventor,  its  prac- 
ticability yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  In  addition  to 
these  facts  is  the  very  heavy  expense  involved.  Thus,  the 
remedy  by  private  bill  in  Parliament  is  entirely  impracticable 
in  such  a  case. 

Reduce  Fee. 

Again,  as  a  matter  of  business,  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  grant  a  single  undivided  and 
continuous  term  of  eighteen  years,  with  the  payment  of  a 
total  fee  of  $60  upon  filing  each  application,  because  so  large 
a  GoiTernment  fee  would  discourage  applicants,  and  a  great 
many  applications  would  not  be  filed.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  However,  this  fee  could  be  so  greatly  reduced  as  not 
to  be  appreciably  more  burdensome  than  the  present  first 
instalment  fee  of  $2  0,  and  even  then  show  a  very  appreci- 
able money  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  office.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  official  year  of  April  1,  1909,  to  March  31, 
1910,  a  total  of  1,098  second  and  third  instalments  were  re- 
ceived, amounting  to  $21,960.  During  the  same  period 
there  were  granted  7,216  original  patents.  If  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  fee  were  increased  to  the  extent  of  $10  only, 
the  increase  would  amount  to  $72,160.  Suppose  that  the 
second  and  third  instalments  were  cancelled  in  view  of  this 
$10  increase  in  the  first  instalment.  There  would  then  be 
a  set-off  of  $21,960  against  the  increase  of  $72,160,  leaving 
at  net  increase  of  $.50,200,  and  giving  to  the  patentee  a  full 
period  of  eighteen  years,  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  and 
free  from  the  many  snares  and  pitfalls  now  so  objectionably 
included.  Suppose  the  increase  were  only  $5  instead  of  $10, 
there  would  still  be  a  handsome  net  increase  of  $14,120. 

At  the  same  time,  a  great  saving  would  result  in  the 
clerical  work  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  a  proportionate  saving 
would  be  made  in  the  corresponding  and  rather  unprofitable 
work  of  the  various  patent  attorneys  and  practitioners. 

A  total  Government  fee  of  $3  0,  to  cover  the  entire  life 
of  an  eighteen-years  patent,  and  made  payable  on  applica- 
tion, with  the  usual  $10  deduction  in  case  of  withdrawal  of 
the  application,  would  certainly  not  deter  applicants  in  filing 
the  applications.  This  would  seem  clear  from  the  fact  that 
a  $3  5  Government  fee  in  the  United  States  ($15  on  filing 
application  and  $20  when  application  is  allowed)  does  not 
in  the  least  deter  Canadian  applicants  in  filing  United  States 
applications,  where  the  United  States  patent  term  is  one 
year  less — seventeen  years — but  continuous  and  undivisible, 
without  succeeding  instalments. 

The  many  and  unquestionable  advantages  above  given 
would  seem  to  amply  justify  the  substitution  of  one  single 
and  continuous  term  of  eighteen  years  instead  of  the  present 
divisible  term,  and  a  single  fee  of  $3  0,  or  even  as  low  as 
$25,  to  cover  the  entire  period. 
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MONTREAL    BRANCH    ANNUAL  MEETING 

Reports  Showed  Year  of  Great  Progress.  Thirty-three  Members  Added  to  the 
Branch.  Excellent  Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipal  Legislation  Secured. 
Lt.-Col.  Smart  and  Mr.  Howard  Murray  Elected  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 


'*rx^  HE  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  has  become 
^  a  national  organisation  with,  a  broad  national  out- 
look, and  a  purpose  to  build,  up  Canada  for  Cana- 
dians and  to  help  make  it  what  the  CreatoT  inter- ded  it 
should  be — the  land  of  plenty  for  ail." 

The  above  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sherrard, 
retiring  President  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Canada  Club  rooms,  Montreal,  on  June  11th. 
Continuing,  he  said: 

"A  special  train  of  'Made  in  Canada'  goods  is  making 
its  way  throiugh  our  Northwest,  carrying  a  message  to  tihe 
people  there  that  they  can  and  must  encourage  factories  in 


Mr.  J.  H.  Sherrard, 
Retiring  President,  Montreal  Branch. 

their  midst,  if  they  would  become  great.  We  have  been 
called  a  selfish  organization,  but  we  have  sent  this  train  out 
to  help  the  West  and  encourage  Western  people  to  start 
factories  for  themselves.  When  they  have  done  this  they 
will  not  only  buy  their  supiplies  cheaper,  but  they  will  have 
better  home  markets  for  their  i>roduce  and  a  reliable  home 
supply  of  labor  to  harvest  their  crops  during  the  few  weeks 
when  they  need  them  so'  greatly. 

"Some  Western  papers,  which  place  party  above  patriot- 
ism, are  attributing  political  motives  to  the  manufa'Cturers 
in  sending  out  this  train,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  a  broad, 
unselfish  Canadian  patriotism  has  actuated  every  man  who 
has  helped  to  make  the  'Made  in  Canada'  train  a  success. 

"A  year  ago  the  cloud  of  reciprocity  hung  over  us  so 
heavily  that  capital  was  keeping  close  to  coiver,  but  now 
the  sky  is  clear  and  we  have  a  standing  invitation  to  the 
world  tO'  come  and  help  us  make  hay.  There  is  enough  and 
to  spare  for  all  who  will  work,  but  we  would  serve  notice  on 


the  world  that  we  have  no  room  for  loafers.  Canada  has 
entered  on  a  swing  of  prosperity  that  has  caught  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  well,  for  we  need  capital  to  develop 
our  wonderful  resiources;  we  need  laborers  and  skilled  work- 
men to  supply  our  enormous  home  market.  We  need  farm- 
ers to  furnish  food  for  them." 

In  concluding  his  address  Mr.  Sherrard  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  progress  which  had  been  made. 

Among  thoise  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were 
Messrs.  N.  Curry,  President  of  the  Association;  R.  S.  Go'ur- 
lay  of  Toronto,  Vice-President;  E.  T.  Nesbitt,  Chairman  of 
the  Quebec  Branch;  W.  H.  Rowley  of  Ottawa,  and  Hon. 
J.  D.  Rolland,  ex-Presidents;  and  Mayor  Rutherford  of 
Westmount. 

Important  Problems. 

The  labor  situation  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Gourlay, 
who  pointed  to  the  statistics  of  the  Labor  Department  at 
Ottawa  as  showing  the  extremely  favorable  coinditlons  which 
existed  in  Canada.  Strikes  in  industrial  concerns  had  been 
very  few  in  Canada;  and  in  only  one  or  two  cases  had  these 
been  based  on  a  demand  for  increased  pay.  Wages  in  Can- 
ada, he  claimed,  were  higher  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  men  worked  were  excellent. 
"Were  these  facts  known  throiughout  the  world,"  he  said, 
"it  would  'undoubtedly  solve  the  difficulty  which  manufac- 
turers experienced  in  getting  skilled  labor,  and  would 
serve  to  bring  a  better  class  of  citizens  into  Canada." 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  were  the  trouble  ex- 
perienced in  getting  goods  transhipped  and  the  vexatious 
delays  which  frequently  occurred  in  procuring  cars  and  in 
getting  deliveries;  and  technical  education.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rowley  invited  the  Montreal  members  .to  the  Association 
convention  tO'  be  held  in  Ottawa  in  September,  and  Mr. 
Nesbitt  told  of  the  visit  of  the  party  of  British  manufac- 
turers to  Quebec. 

Election  of  Officers. ' 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  Executive  Committee  mem- 
bers showed  a  heavy  vote,  with  keen  competition  among  the 
nineteen  nominees.  Lt.-Col.  Smart  and  Mr.  Howard  Mur- 
ray had  been  elected  tO'  the  chairmanship  and  vice-chair- 
manship respectively  by  acclamatiO'n,  and  also  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  towns  affiliated  to  the  Branch:  Messrs. 
T.  D.  Pontbriand,  Sorel,  and  D.  J.  Eraser,  St.  Joihns.  For 
the  twelve  seats  allotted  to  Montreal  members  were  elected 
the  following:  Wm.  Rutherford,  Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons, 
Ltd.;  R.  H.  McMaster,  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.; 
C.  S.  J.  Phillips,  Morton,  Phillips  &  Co.;  Geo.  Esplin,  G.  &  J. 
Esplin;  L.  H.  Packard,  L.  K,  Packard  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  W.  J. 
Sadler,  Sadler  &  Haworth;  S.  .1.  B.  Rolland,  The  Northern 
Mills  Co.;  T.  P.  Howard,  Phoenix  Bridge  and  Iron  Works, 
Ltd.;  P.  H.  Hopkins,  Dominion  Wire  Rope  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Wm.  Waugh,  Baulter,  Waugh  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  B.  A.  Robertson, 
Montreal  Cottons,  Ltd.;  and  T.  H.  Wardleworth,  National 
Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented  by 
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Mr.  H.  T.  Meldruni,  Secretary,  showed  that  active  work  had 
been  done  throughout  the  year. 

The  new  by-laws  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
year  have  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  Although  the 
number  of  committee  members  was  reduced,  the  average 
attendance  was  thirteen  per  meeting,  as  compared  with 
eleven  and  a  half  during  the  preceding  year.    Twelve  regu- 


Lieut.-Col.  Chas.  A.  Smart, 

Of  the  Smart  Bag  Company,  Limited.  Elected 
Chairman  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  1912-13. 


lar  meetings  and  two  special  meetings  were  held  through- 
out the  year,  and  at  one  meeting  the  Advisory  Committee 
was  called  to  joint  session  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  various  Standing  Committees  on  Finance,  Legisla- 
tion and  Reception  and  IMembership  were  duly  appointed 
and  well-attended  meetings  of  each  were  held.  A  special 
Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs  was  also  appointed.  The 
various  sections  held  meetings  to  consider  matters  of  in- 
terest to  their  particular  trade.  One  new  section  was 
formed  early  in  the  year — the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers' Section,  with  a  large  membership;  and  a  Cigar 
Manufacturers'  Section  is  now  just  completing  its  organ- 
ization. 

Membership  Growing. 

The  membership  of  the  Branch  increased  during  the  year 
from  547  to  580,  being  a  net  gain  of  33.  There  are  still  a 
few  manufacturers  in  good  standing  in  Montreal  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Association,  but  the  number  is  steadily 
decreasing. 

Two  general  meetings  of  the  members  were  held  during 
the  year,  each  of  which  was  preceded  by  an  informal  dinner, 
and  at  each  of  which  about  one  hundred  members  attended. 
The  second  of  these  was  held  on  the  date  of  a  special  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Association  in  January,  when  a  number 
of  visiting  members  of  the  AssoiCiation  were  present.  A 
third  meeting  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  April,  but  was 
deferred  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  for  those  lost  in  the 
"Titanic"  disaster,  Mr.  R.  J.  Levy,  one  of  our  members,  and 
Mr.  H.  Markland  Molson,  who  was  closely  connected  with 
several  of  our  manufacturing  enterprises.  It  had  been  the 
custom  for  the  Branch  to  hold  formal  banquets,  but  for 


various  reasons  the  Committee  deemed  it  well  not  to  adhere 
to  this  custom  this  year. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association,  held  in 
Toronto  in  October,  the  Montreal  Branch  was  represented 
by  about  eighty  members.  The  convention  of  this  year  will 
be  held  in  Ottawa  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  ;ind  mem- 
bers of  the  Branch  are  urged  to  attend. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  taken  in  Quebec  legislation,  a 
report  of  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  Ixdustrial 
C.w.iDA,  energy  was  expended  in  promoting  useful  federal 
and  municipal  legislation. 

Municipal  Affairs. 

The  commission  appointed  to  revise  the  municipal  code 
of  Montreal  did  not  report  as  expected,  and  this  matter  goes 
over  for  another  year.  At  the  election  of  the  nev/  City 
Council  in  February  of  this  year,  incorporated  companies, 
through  their  duly  accredited  representatives,  voted  in 
Montreal  for  the  first  time.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all 
the  companies  who  are  members  of  the  Association  in  Mont- 
real, advising  them  of  their  right  to  vote,  and  urging  that 
full  advantage  be  taken  of  the  same.  Unfortunately,  a 
number  of  firms  did  not  file  the  names  of  their  representa- 
tives before  the  appointed  date,  and  only  about  500  firms  in 
all  exercised  their  right  of  franchise.  Your  committee 
wouild  urge  that  greater  advantage  be  taken  of  this  legis- 


Mr.  Howard  Murray, 

President  of  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Co.,  who  was  elected  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Montreal  Branch. 


lation  in  future  years.  The  chairman  of  the  Branch,  :Mr. 
J.  H.  Sherrard,  was  appointed  tO'  vote  for  the  Association. 

The  matter  of  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Industries  in 
Montreal  was  again  taken  up  with  the  Controllers,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  commercial  organizations  of  the 
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city,  and  the  Controllers  promised  to  make  personal  enquiry 
into:  the  need  for  such. 

A  recommendation  by  the  Civic  Legislation  Committee 
to  the  City  Council  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  city  bill 
of  charter  amendments  of  the  year,  whereby  a  tax  of  $25 
should  be  imposed  on  each  non-resident  longshoreman  in 
the  port  of  Montreal,  was  opposed;  and  the  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  City  Council. 

A  number  of  matters  coming  under  this  heading  were 
considered  by  the  Executive  Committee,  some  of  which  were 
dealt  with  directly  and  others  passed  on  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  Association  fo,r  endorsement  or  action.  These 
were  as  foilows: 

A  request  from  La  Chambre  de  Commerce  of  Montreal, 
asking  that  the  Association  urge  on  the  Government  to 
arrange  with  the  Imperial  G-overnment  that  the  Canadian 
trade  commissioners  abroad  shouid  be  so  accredited  as  to 
give  them  an  official  standing  with  the  government  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  located.  This  was  endorsed 
by  the  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Council, 
which  submitted  the  same  tO'  the  Government. 

A  resolution  was  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Honor- 
able the  Secretary  of  State,  asking  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Dominion  Companies  Act  which  would  do  away  with  the 
abuses  which  had  arisen  through  the  activity  of  informers 
whoi  had  brought  suits  against  companies  for  failure  to  use 
the  word  "limited"  as  required.  The  Minister  promised  con- 
sideration of  this  when  the  amendment  of  the  Companies 
Act  should  be  decided  upon. 

A  resolution  relative  to  maple  products  was  passed  and 
forwarded  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  for 
action. 

A  resolution  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  commercial  courts  througho'ut  Canada  was 
forwarded  to  the  Executive  Council  for  endorsement. 

A  resolution  drawing  attention  to  the  serious  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  factory  workers,  and  urging  that  steps  be 
taken  by  representations  to  the  Government  and  by  other 
means,  toi  relieve  this  shortage  was  forwarded  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  actiom  is  being  taken  thereof. 

At  the  request  of  the  Federation  of  Boards  of  Trade 
and  Municipalities,  your  Committee  reaffirmed  a  former 
resolution  favoring  the  early  construction  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  Oanal  and  also'  sent  delegates  to  join  a  representative 
deputation,  which  waited  on  the  Government  on  March  14th. 
The  Association  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Howard  Mur- 
ray, George  Esplin  and  the  Secretary. 

At  the  request  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Executive  Committee  memorialized  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, asking  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 
Canada.    Approval  was  given  at  its  last  regular  meeting  to 


a  proposal  emanating  from  the  Executive  Council  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Branch  should  extend  the  range  of  his 
work  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  membership  of  other  parts 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Adequate  assistance  will  be  provided  in  order  that  the  work 
of  the  Montreal  Branch  may  be  properly  looked  after.  It 
was  felt  that  the  change  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Association. 


THE  LATE  HON.  A.  DESJARDINS. 

The  following  resolution  on  the  death  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alphonse  Desjardins  was  passed  by  the  Montreal  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association: 

"That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Montreal  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  records  with 
deep  sorrow  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Councillors  for  Canada,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  most  beloved  members  of  this  com- 
mittee; 

"That  Mr.  Desjardins  was  a  member  of  this  committee 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  during  that  time  he  was  faith- 
ful in  his  attendance  at  its  meetings,  keen  in  his  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Association,  and  ever  ready  to  lend  the 
advice  and  assistance  which  his  long  and  useful  career  in 
the  industrial  and  financial  life  of  Canada,  his  experience  in 
civic  administration  and  his  distinguished  services  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  as  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Canada  made 
especially  valuable.  His  careful  judgment  and  his  rich  ex- 
perience made  him  a  safe  and  wise  counsellor,  while  his 
genial  yet  dignified  courtesy  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues 
on  this  committee; 

"That  to  Madame  Desjardins  and  the  family  this  com- 
mittee extends  its  most  sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss  sus- 
tained, a  loss  felt,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  members 
of  the  Association,  by  all  Montrealers,  and  by  Canadians 
generally." 

The  following  were  appointed  to  attend  the  funeral  ser- 
vices as  representatives  of  the  Association:  Messrs.  N.  Curry, 
J.  H.  Sherrard,  Col.  C.  A.  Smart,  Col.  Robert  Garner,  George 
Esplin,  G.  W.  Sadler,  William  Waugh,  C.  S.  J.  Phillips,  S.  W. 
Ewing,  T.  P.  Howard,  and  the  secretary. 


A  Reliable  Junior  Partner. 

Your  system  should  be  your  Junior  partner.  If  sickness 
keeps  you  at  home,  you  need  not  worry,  provided  yoiur 
system  prevails  in  the  business. 


Butchered  to  make  a  British  holiday.         Wilfy  :  "Never  mind,  Fide,  we'll  Australian  employers'  hazardous 

— Lowton  Graphic.      catch  him  alive  yet." — /  or unto  Wo7-ld.         journey. — Liber/]/ and  Progress. 
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MANUFACTURERS    AND    SINGLE  TAX 

Members  of  the  Association  Claim  that  the  Introduction  of  the  System  Has 
Added  Materially  to  the  Growth  of  Vancouver— Others  Say  That  It  is  Only  in  the 
Trial  Stage  and  at  Best  is  Only  a  Contribution  Towards  the  City's  Development. 


BECAUSE  the  "Vancouver  Experiment"  in  single  tax 
has   attracted   widespread   attention   and  conjment, 
Industrial  Canada  aslted  several   members  of  the 
Association  who  live  in  Vancouver  to  express  their  opin- 
ions, as  business  men  and  manufacturers,  on  the  merits  of 
the  system.    The  following  interviews  have  been  received: 

Facts  and  Figures. 

James  Ramsay,  Ramsay  Bros.  &  Co. — 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  you  some  information  in 
connection  with  the  exemption  of  tax  on  improvements  in 
the  City  of  Vancouver.  It  is  a  policy  that  I  have  always 
been  in  sympathy  with,  especially  in  a  city  where  land  is 
liable  to  be  held  by  speculators,  who  do  not  spend  any 
money  to  improve  the  locality  or  to  build  up  the  city,  but 
who  let  someone  else  do  it  for  them  and  then  get  the 
benefit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  commencing  in  1895, 
the  various  City  Councils  of  Vancouver  became  aware  of 
the  importance  of  encouraging  builders  by  reducing  the 
tax  on  improvements.  From  that  year  until  1905,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  buildings  was  levied,  this  being  re- 
duced to  25  per  cent,  in  1906,  and  continued  up  to-  the  time 
that  the  civic  authorities  decided  to  eliminate  the  tax 
entirely. 

"In  connection  with  the  question  of  'unearnod  incre- 
ment,' a  glance  at  the  annual  report  of  the  city  shows  how 
remarltable  has  been  the  increase  in  land  values  in  Van- 
couver. For  instance,  the  first  assessment  estimated  the 
value  of  realty  in  the  city  at  $2,456,842.  Ten  years  later 
it  had  been  raised  toi  $13,000,869.  Twenty  years  later 
$38,346,335  was  the  city  assessor's  valuation  of  property 
in  Vancouver,  and  the  latest  returns  show  an  estimate  of 
$98,720,345  after  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Revision.  From 
the  City  Statistics  for  1895 — the  year  the  City  Council 
commenced  to  exempt  improvements  partially  by  levying  a 
tax  on  only  half  the  value  of  buildings — we  find  that  im- 
provements were  assessed  at  $4,317,660.  In  1905,  after 
this  system  had  been  in  operation  ten  years,  improvements 
were  assessed  at  $11,804,250.  However,  in  1906  the 
Council  gave  another  stimulus  to  the  building  industries  by 
reducing  the  tax  on  improvements  to  25  per  cent.,  and  then 
each  year,  up  to  the  time  the  improvement  tax  was  elimi- 
nated, a  decided  increase  was  noted.  The  figures  for  1906 
were  $14,087,640;  1907,  $16,381,475;  1908,  $20,127,035; 
1909,  $24,405,210;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1909,  $29,- 
644,720. 

"Now  compare  the  difference  in  the  increase  of  improve- 
ments since  the  single-tax  system  was  adopted  in  its  en- 
tirety. After  the  system  had  been  in  operation  less  than 
twelve  months  the  value  oi  building  was  increased  to  $3  7,- 
858,660,  a  truly  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  building 
activity  during  the  year  1910,  with  a  single  tax  encourag- 
ing owners  of  vacant  lots  to  make  their  investments  revenue 
producing.  Of  course,  in  this  connection  one  must  take  into 
consideration  the  other  contributory  causes  which  have 
attended  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  determining  influences 
has  been  the  encouragement  to  builders  and  capitalists  in 


the  shape  of  freedom  from  taxation  on  the  result  of  their 
enterprise,  instead  o.f,  as  formerly,  a  tax  on  their  industry." 

Another  Opinion. 

R.  P.  McLennan   McFeelv  &  Co..  Ltd. — 

"I  do  not  think  that  single  tax  is  responsible  for  the 
active  building  operations  here.  Building  would  be  active 
anyway.  That  it  has  been  and  is  of  very  material  assist- 
ance, stimulation  and  incentive  to  every  man  owning  a 
vacant  lot  to.  build,  there  is  no  doubt.  I  have  asked  archi- 
tects, and  they  state  it  is  so  without  reserve.  The  great 
development  taking  place  in  our  Province,  both  in  connec- 
tion with  its  natural  resources,  its  industries  and  its  com- 
merce, the  large  sums  being  spent  on  railroad  construction 
and  public  works,  are  responsible  for  the  prosperity  in 
Vancouver.  This  prosperity  calls  for  buildings,  whether  we 
have  exemption  from  taxation  or  not,  but  that  same  exemp- 
tion is,  without  doubt,  a  great  incentive  to  build,  with  other 
conditions  so  favorable  as  at  present.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
owner  who  knows  he  is  not  going  to  be  fined  annually  for 
improving  his  property  and  circulating  his  money  will 
naturally  take  a  much  greater  pride  in  his  building  and 
his  city,  and  adds  quality  and  beauty  to  his  building.  With 
the  system  of  taxation  continuing  as  it  is  to-day  through- 
out the  Dominion,  Vancouver  will  contain  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  handsome  buildings  of  solid  construction  of  any  of 
our  cities  in  a  very  few  years. 

"The  application  of  the  single  tax  theory  should  mater- 
ially assist  in  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  our  city.  It  appears  to  be  the  simplest  form  of 
giving  a  legitimate  bonus  to  any  manufacturer  wishing  to 
avail  himself  of  the  offer.  He  can  secure  the  .cheapest 
property  suitable  and  erect  the  most  modern  and  expensive 
works  he  desires  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  will  not 
have  to  pay  a  farthing  on  his  buildings  for  taxes.  Up  to 
date  the  citizens  of  Vancouver  appear  well  satisfied  with 
the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  single  tax.  It  has  been 
stated  that  a  man  who  robs  a  hen  ho.use  once  is  fine'd  once, 
but  the  man  who  builds  a  hen  house  is  fined  once  a  year. 
Vancouver  has  ceased  to  fine  the  builder  even  once,  and  if 
one  but  contemplates  the  many  modern  structures  of  the 
best  type  and  material  in  course  of  erection  he  cannot  but 
consider  her  action  has  been  justified  beyond  expectation." 

A  Neutral  Position. 

B.  T.  Rogers,  The  British  Columbia  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Ltd.— 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  28th  March.  In  my 
opinion  the  single  tax  principle  in  force  in  our  city  during 
the  last  few  years  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
give  a  judicial  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  so  far  as  we  have  gone  that  the  system  has  stimulated 
building^  and  particularly  the  loftier  and  better  class  of 
building.  Speaking  purely  from  my  own  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  the  question  ought  to  be  divided  up  into  three 
periods.  Period  No.  1  (which  we  are  in  just  now)  may  be 
called  the  period  of  active  construction  of  high-class  build- 
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ings  and  consequent  advancement  of  real  estate  values  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  city,  involving  high  rents  amd 
greater  business  activity.  Period  No.  2  (which  I  believe 
we  are  yet  to  pass  through)  will  be  when  the  results'  of 
overbuilding  are  felt;  when  rents  will  be  lower  and  the 
burden  become  very  heavy  oo  owners  of  unproductive  real 
estate,  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  values.  Period  No-.  3 
will  be  when  population  and  business  has  again  caught  up 
and  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  what  took  place  during 
Period  No.  1. 

"So  much  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  effect  I  think  the 
system  will  have  on  the  general  business  of  the  city.  In 
regard  to  manufaoturing  industries,  Vancouver  has  so  very 
few  industries  that  an  opinion  of  any  value  can  hardly  be 
given.  To  the  few  industries  established  here  when  land 
was  cheap  the  system  is  no  doubt  of  advantage,  but  I 
might  say  that  at  the  present  time  land  values  have  been 
carried  tO'  such  a  point  that  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  foT  the  average  factory  toi  locate  within  the  city 
limits  as  p.rices  are  at  present.  I  believe  if  we  are  to  have 
manufacturers,  as  we  surely  must  have  in  time,  they  will 
have  to  seek  cheaper  sites  outside  the  city  limits." 


THE    CONSULTING    ENGINEER    AND  THE 
MANUFACTURER. 

Of  late  years  a  practice  has  prevailed  among  contractors 
and  manufacturing  establishments  of  gratuitously  prepar- 
ing plans,  furnishing  estimates,  and  giving  advice  on  engi- 
neering work.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
adverse  comment  on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  for  it  inter- 
feres with  his  legitimate  practice.  At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  a 
discussion  of  this  practice  arose,  and  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  something  should  be  done  to  stop  it,  as  it  was 
certainly  unfair  and  detrimental,  not  only  to  the  engineer, 
but  also  to  the  manufacturer  and  contractor.  A  number  of 
interesting  points  were  brought  out  during  the  discussion. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Schneider  stated  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  tendering 
on  steel  work,  the  prevailing  practice  of  making  designs  Oin 
speculation  had  its  demoralizing  influence,  which  did  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  purchasers  of  struc- 
tural work,  they  being  led  to  believe  that  the  contractor  did 
this  work  gratuitously.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
will  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assumption.  The  fact  is 
that  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  making  designs,  not 
only  once,  but  many  times  over,  as  only  once  in  a  number 
of  cases  is  he  the  successful  bidder.  This  extra  expense 
must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Now,  however,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  practice  to  let  contracts  for  bridges 
and  other  structures  on  designs  prepared  by  engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  purchaser. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done 
by  the  manufacturer  which  should  logically  come  to  the 
consulting  and  coinstructing  engineer.  The  result  is  that 
the  actual  purchaser  of  the  company's  product  is  compelled 
to  pay  the  expense  of  investigating  other  people's  projects 
'  which  are  never  carried  out.  At  the  present  time  the  rein- 
forced concrete  practice  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
that  of  structural  steel  work  some  years  ago.  It  will  only 
be  by  the  co-operation  of  the  engineering  profession  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  can  be  ameliorated.  It  was  sug- 
gested at  the  meeting  mentioned  above  that  the  different 
engineering  societies  whose  members  undertake  consulting 
work  shoiuld  adopt  a  schedule  of  minimum  charges,  and 
that  the  companies  manufacturing  apparatus,  in  furnishing 
estimates,  plans,  and  specifications  should  regard  themselves 
as  consulting  engineers,  and  invariably  should  exact  for  the 


service  rendered  at  least  the  minimum  charge  recommended. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  help  to  kill  the  practice.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  concerted  movement  will  be  taken  with 
regard  to  this  matter. — The  Canadian  Engineer. 


TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

In  writing  to  Inuustrial  Canada  on  the  opportunities 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  in 
Russia,  a  Berlin  correspondent  says: 

"The  few  Canadian  agricultural  machines  in  the  coun- 
try not  only  gave  universal  satisfaction,  but  caused  re- 
marks toi  the  effect  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  why 
Canadian  agricultural  machine  manufacturers  did  not  pay 
more  attention  to  the  Russian  market,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Agents  who  go  to  Russia 
must  be  live  men,  and  not  only  know  the  country,  but  the 
language  and  general  conditions.  The  safest  policy  would 
be  the  establishment  of  branch  factories  in  Russia  itself. 

"I  doubt  if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  in  which 
Russia  is  more  interested  than  Canada.  Baron  Myendorff, 
the  vice-speaker  of  the  Duma,  informed  your  correspondent 
while  on  a  visit  'that  we  look  upon  Canada  as  the  agricul- 
tural school-master.'  I  quote  this  to  show  how  well  Cana- 
dian trade  advances  would  be  received  in  Russia.  Posses- 
sing such  ports  as  Riga,  Reval  and  Libau,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  why  some  enterprising  Canadian  steamship  com- 
pany has  not  started  a  mOiUthly  service  and  made  use  of 
one  of  these  'funnels'  to  pour  her  highly  esteemed  goods 
into  the  greatest  future  market  of  the  world." 


Cultivate  Decisiou. 

The  man  who  habitually  comes  to  well-considered  and 
prompt  decisions  makes  no  more  mistakes  than  the  man 
who,  afraid  to  trust  himself,  defers  making  up  his  mind 
until  it  is  forced  upon  him. 

Every  man  may  judge  his  capacity  to  decide  by  looking 
at  his  own  desk;  how  many  papers  and  matters  are  there 
represented  which  should  have  been  settled  yesterday? 
How  many  of  them  are  being  still  further  delayed  until 
to-morrow?  How  many  members  of  the  staff  are  waiting 
until  the  Chief  decides? 

Cultivate  decision — ^see  that  your  mind  and  desk  are  not 
choked  with  the  business  of  yesterday.  Keep  them  clear 
for  the  affairs  of  to-morrow. 

Yoiu  cannot  push  anyone  up  a  ladder  unless  he  is  willing 
to  climb  a  little  himself. — Andrew  Carnegie. 


Your  High  Calling. 

Business  is  a  great  thing — but  business  that  commands 
all  the  best  faculties  of  mind  and  soul  is  an  occupation  fit 
for  the  highest  amoing  men. — Sheldon. 


Don't  Do  It. 

Don't  plaster  yo.ur  office  with  "Do  It  Now."  You  need 
not  tell  everybody  about  your  bad  habits. 


TORONTO  BRANCH  .ANNUAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  C.  M. 
A.  will  be  held  in  the  R.  C.  Y.  C.  dining  room.  Centre  Island, 
on  July  11  next,  at  2  p.m.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  luncheon 
commencing  at  1  o'clock. 
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CITV  PLAXMXC; 


As  Discussed  liy  Those  Who  Know  Whereof  They  Speak. 
By  J.  M.  Mcintosh. 

"The  Meaning  and  Progress  of  City  Planning,"  "Paying 
the  Bills  for  City  Improvement,"  "Blighted  Districts,"  "The 
Zoning  Principle."  These  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  Fourth  National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  held  in 
Boston  on  May  27-29.  Had  one  gone  to  listen  to  these  dis- 
cussions with  a  preconceived  idea  that  city  planners  were 
people  with  expensive  notions  of  what  is  artistic,  who  like 
nice  parks  with  trees  and  flowers  in  them,  he  would  have 
very  quickly  changed  his  views. 

When  a  blacksmith  incidentally  makes  carriages  as  an 
adjunct  to  his  business  and  later  finds  that  his  reputation  as 
a  carriage  builder  has  e.xtended  far  beyond  his  own  locality, 
he  will  be  able  to  look  back  and  see  the  gradual  change  in 
his  business  methods  that  enabled  him  to  produce  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency.  So  it  is  in  civic  development.  Com- 
munities build  up  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  conditions  that 
exist,  until  they  reach  that  stage  where  certain  sections  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  for  the  purpose  originally  intended. 
The  value  of  certain  properties  remains  stationary  or 
diminishes.  They  require  to  be  converted  to  other  uses. 
Thoroughfares  require  to  be  opened  up  through  congested 
districts.  Non-productive  districts  require  to  be  brought 
into  closer  relationship  with  productive  districts.  Systems 
of  rapid  transit  have  to  be  established.  Public  health  must 
be  safeguarded.  All  these  things  exist  in  the  modern  city 
of  to-day,  and  it  is  through  problems  such  as  these  that  the 
present  day  city  planner  has  been  produced. 

Modern  business  efficiency  requires  that  most  things  be 
measured  up  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  so  the  city  planner 
who  loves  things  beautiful  has  to  realize  that  his  idea  of 
beauty  must  coi-relate  itself  with  utility.  Nelson  P.  Lewis, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  told  the  conference  how  city  plan- 
ning bills  are  paid,  or  should  be  paid.  Where  property  is 
particularly  benefited  by  the  opening  of  main  thoroughfares, 
the  construction  of  rapid  transit  systems,  the  property  par- 
ticularly benefited  should  be  particularly  assessed.  W'hen 
the  first  rapid  transit  subway  in  New  York  was  built  it  was 
shown  that  certain  property  values  increased  $80,500,000 


within  seven  years,  more  than  the  normal  increase  for  that 
period.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  subway  passing  through 
the  district  affected  was  $13,000,000,  while  the  cost  of  the 
entire  subway  was  $43,000,000.  If  the  $13,000,000  spent  in 
the  immediate  district  which  was  so  notably  benefited  had 
been  assessed  against  that  district  its  owners  would  have 
reaped  a  profit  of  $67,000,000;  had  the  cost  of  the  entire 
subway  been  assessed  against  that  district  the  net  profit  of 
the  land-owners  would  have  been  $37,500,000. 

By  the  application  of  the  law  of  excess  condemnation,  by 
which  is  meant  taking  property  in  excess  of  what  is  required 
for  a  new  thoroughfare  and  disposing  of  it  after  the  thor- 
oughfare has  been  opened,  at  values  warranted  by  the  im- 
proved location,  the  original  cost  has  been  known  to  be 
completely  recovered  without  the  taxpayer  being  burdened 
with  any  additional  tax. 

The  city  planner  is  the  product  of  these  problems.  He 
does  not  make  them.  Tremendous  suras  have  been  wasted 
by  bad  city  planning.  Tremendous  amounts  have  been 
saved  and  the  earning  capacity  of  property  increased  by  good 
city  planning.  Cities  are  made  moire  attractive.  People 
like  to  visit  an  attractive  city.  The  good  city  planners  were 
all  at  Boston  on  May  27-29  last.  The  old  city  of  Boston 
extended  to  them  its  customary  generous  hospitality.  Bos- 
ton itself  was  first  planned,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  cows,  and  as 
the  cows  did  not  look  very  far  into  the  future,  city  planners 
were  developed  in  Boston  fairly  early  in  its  history.  They 
have  been  doing  big  things  there  for  many  years,  and  some 
very  practical  object  lessons  were  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  conference. 


WESTERN  PAIRS. 


Below  will  be  found  the  location,  date  and  name  of  sec- 
retary of  Western  fairs: 

Brandon,  Man. — July  20-26;  W.  I.  Smale. 
Calgary,  Alta. — June  8-July  5;  E.  L.  Richardson. 
Edmonton,  Alta. — Aug.  12-17;  W.  J.  Stark. 
Killarney,  Man. — July  30-Aug.  1;  Mr.  Miller. 
Lethbridge,  Alta. — Aug.  19-24;  J.  McNicol. 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. — Aug.  12-15;  Hugh  McKellar. 
North  Battleford,  Sask. — Aug.  13-16;  Wm.  McDowell. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. — Oct.  1-5;  D.  E.  MacKenzie. 
Prince  Albert,  Sask. — Aug.  13-16;  W.  A.  Kernihan. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. — July  8-10;  H.  O.  Sutton. 
Regina,  Sask. — July  29-Aug.  3;  L.  T.  Macdonald. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. — Aug.  6-9;  David  Douglas. 
Winnipeg,  Man. — July  10-2  0;  A.  W.  Bell. 
Vancouver,  B.C. — Aug.  10-17;  H.  S.  Rolston. 


W.  H.  Taft:  "This  is  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life  that  finds  me  going 
dov^'n  with  a  great  principle." 

Sir  Wilfrid:  "Me,  too." 


England  and  Germany  coming  to- 
gether.— Fischietio,  Turin. 


French  justice  pursuing  criminals. 

— Fijaro,  Paris. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS  AND 
ACCIDENTS 


By  W.  Buchan 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Factories 


Keep  Taps  Open. 

The  taps  of  pressure  gauges  should  always  be  opened  and 
shut  slowly,  to  prevent  straining  of  the  tube  and  jerking  of 
the  mechanism,  and,  if  the  gauge  is  working  under  suddenly 
varying  pressures,  the  tap  should  be  kept  throttled  to  keep 
the  pointer  steady;  a  fine  regulating  valve  is  very  useful  for 
this  purpose.  Pressure  gauges  should  also  be  sufficiently  illu- 
minated in  dark  places.  Gauges  may  become  inaccurate 
owing  to  choking  or  straining  of  the  elliptical  tube;  the 
teeth  of  the  piaion  and  quadrant  may  become  clogged  with 
dirt,  especially  the  unused  part  of  the  quadrant,  so  that  any 
excess  beyond  the  ordinary  working  pressure  will  not  be 
indicated;  or  the  pinion  and  quadrant  teeth  may  get  out 
of  gear  through  wear  of  the  pivot  sockets  or  some  other 
cause.  To  avoid  possible  derangement  of  the  mechanism,  it 
is  undesirable  to  attach  the  working  parts  to  the  light  casing, 
a  common  cause  of  error  in  cheap  gauges.  As  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  accuracy  of  pressure  gauges  they  should  be 
tested  from  time  to  time,  and  a  test  tap  should  be  fitted  so 
that  a  standard  gauge  may  be  readily  connected  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  A  serious  explosion  recently  occurred  through 
neglect  of  this  precaution. 

If  a  boiler  is  not  in  use  during  frosty  weather,  the  pres- 
sure gauge  should  be  removed  to  prevent  damage. 

Water  Gauges. 

The  water  level  in  boilers  may  be  ascertained  by  try  cocks, 
wheel  floats,  or  glass  tube  gauges.  Try  cocks  soon  get  out  of 
order,  and  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  them  alone. 
Wheel  floats  are  still  in  use  on  egg-ended  boilers,  Rastrick 
and  vertical  cylindrical  boilers;  the  wire  or  brass  rod  sup- 
porting the  float  is  liable,  however,  to  stick  at  the  gland  on 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  may  give  misleading  indications  of 
the  water  level.  Glass  tube  gauges  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally used,  and  as  so  much  depends  on  them,  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  good  and  reliable  fittings  and  to  keep  them 
in  proper  working  order.  Asbestos  packed  cocks  are  prefer- 
able, especially  for  high  pressures,  and  both  the  water  and 
steam  passages  should  be  as  large  as  possible  and  kept  clear 
of  deposit.  The  bottom  fitting  should  be  recessed  to  receive 
the  glass,  and  care  should  be  taken  when  putting  in  a  glass 
to  place  it  in  this  recess  and  screw  up  the  bottom  gland  first. 
Packing  of  conical  or  hexagonal  type  is  recommended  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  packing  being  forced  under  the 
end  of  the  glass  tube.  Broken  glasses  should  be  renewed  at 
once,  and  for  this  purpose,  a  few  spare  tubes  of  the  correct 
length  should  always  be  kept  at  hand.  Water  gauges  should. 
Wherever  possible,  be  fitted  directly  to  the  boiler  in  such  a 
position  that  the  water  level  is  visible  with  a  depth  of  4  in. 
of  water  in  the  boiler  above  the  furnace  flue,  and  they  should 
be  sufficiently  illuminated.  To  show  the  water  level  more 
clearly,  enamelled  reflectors  may  be  placed  behind  the  glasses. 
Owing  to  the  optical  properties  of  glass  and  water,  the  dark 
horizontal  lines  appear  shortened  in  the  steam  space  and 
lengthened  in  the  water  space,  while  the  diagonal  lines  appear 
horizontal  through  the  water.  With  prismatic  glasses  the 
water  appears  black,  and  the  steam  space  appears  silvery,  but 
with  this  type,  if  the  water  is  dirty  or  has  an  erosive  action 
on  the  glass,  in  course  of  time  a  coating  of  dirt  may  collect 


on  the  inside  of  the  glass  or  the  prismatic  formation  may  be 
destroyed,  and  the  glass  will  appear  black  when  the  water 
has  actually  left  it. 

Shortness  of  Water. 

Explosions  from  shortness  of  water  would  be  reduced  in 
number  if  the  attendants,  instead  of  opening  only  the  drain 
taps  of  water  gauges,  tested  them  several  times  daily  in  the 
following  manner  to  ensure  that  both  the  steam  and  water 
passages  were  perfectly  clear:  — 

(1)  Shut  top  tap. 

(2)  Open  drain  tap.  A  full  flow  of  water  shows  that  the 
water  passage  is  perfectly  clear. 

(3)  Shut  bottom  tap. 

(4)  Open  top  tap.  A  full  blow-  of  steam  shows  that  the 
steam  passage  is  also  clear. 

(5)  Shut  the  drain  tap. 

(6)  Open  the  bottom  tap.  The  water  should  not  be  slug- 
gish in  returning  to  the  glass. 

These  operations  involve  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  but 
they  ensure  that  the  glasses  will  indicate  correctly,  and  also 
that  the  taps  can  be  closed  should  a  glass  break.  Gauges  on 
water-tube  boilers  are  often  fitted  with  special  rods  and 
handles  by  which  the  taps  can  be  operated  either  from  the 
floor  or  platform  at  the  gauge  level.  A  tail  pipe  fitted  to  the 
drain  tap  and  provided  with  a  valve  near  the  ground  level 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  adjunct  for  frequent  use,  but  it  does 
not  dispense  with  the  regular  routine  testing  mentioned 
above.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  high-pressure  boilers,  the 
risk  of  scalding  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  attendant,  who 
tests  the  glasses,  wears  a  mask  and  gauntlets. 

To  prevent  accidents  from  bursting  glasses,  they  should  be 
of  good  quality,  and  the  fittings  should  be  in  line.  When  put- 
ting in  a  glass,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  recess  of  the  bot- 
tom fitting  and  the  gland  screwed  up,  and  after  it  is  secured 
in  the  top  fitting  in  a  similar  way,  it  should  be  just  possible 
to  turn  the  glass  by  hand.  The  renewal  of  glasses  every  six 
months,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  break,  is  very  good 
practice. 

How  Low-water  Alarms  Operate. 

One  device  consists  of  a  steam  whistle,  operated  by  means 
of  a  pivoted  lever  attached  to  a  fioat  within  the  boiler;  when 
the  water  gets  low  the  Talve  opens  and  the  whistle  blows. 
Another  method  consists  of  a  low-water  safety  valve,  ac- 
tuated by  a  similar  float  and  mechanism;  at  low  water  the 
valve  opens,  and  the  escaping  steam  gives  warning,  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  pressure  in  the  boiler.  These  valves 
are  often  combined  with  high-pressure  safety  valves.  A  low- 
water  alarm  is  an  additional  safeguard  if  kept  in  working 
order  and  carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  float  rests  upon  the 
top  of  the  flue  when  the  boiler  is  empty;  should  the  float  be- 
come reduced  in  weight  the  counterbalance  should  also  be 
reduced.  Metal  floats  should  be  used  instead  of  vitrified 
brick  if  the  water  has  a  corrosive  action  on  the  brick.  The 
alarm  or  low-water  safety  valve  should  be  teated  whenever 
a  boiler  is  blown  off  for  stoppage;  as  soon  as  the  water  gauge 
indicates  less  than  ^  in.  of  water  in  the  glass,  the  whistle 
should  sound  or  the  low-water  safety  valve  should  blow. 

Use  of  Fusible  Plugs. 

Fusible  plugs  provide  a  valuable  safeguard  against  seri- 
ous explosions  and  collapse  of  furnace  crowns  due  to  low 
water;  they  should  be  fltted  directly  over  the  flre  in  all 
straight  furnaces  and  in  the  crowns  of  all  fire-boxes.  A 
fusible  plug  consists  of  a  metal  cone,  as  small  as  practicable, 
held  in  position  in  a  conical  cap  by  a  ring  of  alloy  of  low 
melting  point;  should  the  crown  of  the  furnace  become  over- 
heated through  want  of  water  the  alloy  melts  before  there  is 
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any  serious  danger,  the  cone  drops,  and  the  escaping  steam 
puts  out  the  fire.  Fusible  plugs  are  not  reliable  unless  they 
are  kept  perfectly  clean  on  both  sides.  They  should  be 
examined  at  each  cleaning  time  and  the  fusible  metal  renewed 
periodically.  One  leading  railway  company  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  renewing  monthly  the  fusible  metal  of  the  plugs  in 
the  fire-box  crowns  of  their  locomotive  boilers,  while  insur- 
ance companies  dealing  with  stationary  boilers  recommend 
renewal  at  intervals,  varying  from  one  to  two  years,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  feed  water  and  other  local  circum- 
stances. Most  types  of  plugs  are  now  fitted  with  a  cap  that 
can  be  easily  renewed,  and  a  number  of  spare  caps  should 
be  kept  to  prevent  delay  in  the  event  of  a  plug  melting. 

Feeding  Arraiigeiiients. 

Efficient  means  should  be  provided  for  supplying  boilers 
with  water.  The  primitive  method  of  drawing  the  fires, 
lowering  the  pressure,  and  feeding  from  the  main  every  time 
the  water  is  low,  should  be  abolished.  A  regular  water  level 
should  be  maintained,  and,  if  practicable,  a  continuous  feed 
should  be  adopted.  Whether  the  boiler  is  fed  by  a  pump  or  an 
injector,  a  feed  check  valve  should  be  fitted  on  the  boiler, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  feed  valve  provided  with  a 
screwed  spindle,  not  attached  to  the  valve,  by  which  the  lift 
can  be  regulated  or  the  valve  closed,  if  required.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  valve  seats  getting  out  of  position,  as  this 
may  entirely  stop  the  feed  supply  or  allow  the  admission 
of  steam  to  the  feed  pipes,  and  so  give  rise  to  water-hammer 
within  them.  To  prevent  the  water  level  of  the  boiler  being 
lowered  to  a  dangerous  extent,  through  leakage  past  the  feed 
check  valve,  due  to  wear  of  the  bearing  surfaces  through  grit, 
or  to  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  (matches,  packing,  or 
bits  of  wood)  between  the  valve  and  seating,  the  feed  pipe 
within  the  boiler  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  discharge  about 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  furnace  crown  or  fire- 
box. To  allow  easy  examination  of  the  check  valve,  while  the 
boiler  is  under  steam,  a  cock  or  valve  is  sometimes  placed 
between  it  and  the  boiler.  On  small  boilers,  the  feed  valve 
is  sometimes  secured  by  a  screwed  nipple.  In  such  cases 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  screwed  joint  as  the  thread  is 
liable  to  get  wasted  and  the  feed  valve  may  be  blown  off. 
Feed  pipes  and  valves  should  be  regularly  overhauled,  as  they 
are  liable  to  become  choked  if  the  feed  water  is  dirty  or 
sedimentary.  To  prevent  shortness  of  water  a  boiler  may  be 
fitted  with  an  automatic  feed-water  regulator,  consisting  of 


The  Gardener  (Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier):  "It's  bound 
to  grow." — Montreal  Standard. 


a  float  that  opens  a  valve  at  the  end  of  the  internal  feed  pipe 
whenever  the  water  falls  below  a  certain  level.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  it  is  equally  undesirable  to  flood  the 
boiler  full  with  feed  water,  as  the  safety  valve  may  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  discharge  of  steam  and  water,  and  excessive 
pressure  may  be  exerted  in  the  boiler,  whilst  the  engine  is 
liable  to  be  wrecked  if  water  is  carried  over  into  the 
cylinder. 

The  Work  of  Injectors. 

Shortness  of  water  ensues  when  an  injector  fails  to  act. 
It  is  essential  that  dry  steam  be  used,  that  the  feed  water  be 
not  too  hot,  and  that  the  water  pipe  be  airtight,  while  the 
overflow  pipe  should  not  be  too  long.  When  the  overflow  is 
discharged  at  a  distance  a  short  pipe,  attached  to  the  over- 
Bow  branch  of  the  injector,  should  be  led  into  a  funnel-shaped 
receiver  connected  with  a  pipe  of  larger  diameter.  The 
ordinary  accidents  attributable  to  injectors  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  locomotives.  When  an  injector  is  turned  on  or 
shut  off,  a  certain  amount  of  water  and  steam  is  discharged 
by  the  overflow  pipe  below  the  engine,  and  shunters  and 
others  on  the  ground  are  sometimes  scalded.  The  end  of  the 
overflow  pipe  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
chance  of  accident  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  fixed  where  the  engine  driver  can 
see  it. 


INDUSTRIAL  .OCCIDENTS. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  sus- 
tained by  workmen  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
reported  to  the  department  during  May.  Altogether  90 
fatal  accidents  and  241  resulting  in  serious  injuries  were 
recorded,  as  against  62  fatal  and  2  87  non-fatal  during  April, 
and  a  still  smaller  number,  52,  fatal  and  121  non-fatal  dur- 
ing May  a  year  ago.  These  figures  show  that  42  more  indus- 
trial accidents  were  reported  in  May,  1912,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  158  more  than  in  the  same  month  of  the 
preceding  year. 


The  Power  of  Salesmanship. 

The  life-blood  of  business  is  salesmanship — the  power 
to  persuade  people  to  purchase  product  at  a  profit. 


Where  a  legislation  gun  is  needed. — Toronto  World. 
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N.  F.  P.  A.  CONVENTION 

Men  Who  are  Fighting  Fire  Waste  Present  In  - 
structive  Addresses  and  Reports.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Heaton  Elected  a  Member 
of  the  Executive. 

THE  interest  and  entliusiasni  manifested  at  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Natural  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Chicago  recently  demonstrates  that 
all  classes  of  citizens  are  beginning  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  decreasing  the  enormous  annual  waste  by  fire.  The. 
Convention  was  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  and  much  valuable  information  was  exchanged 
by  the  delegates.  Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton,  manager  of  the  Central 
Canada  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  at- 
tended in  the  interests  of  the  C.  M.  A.,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Executive. 

Secretary  F.  H.  Wentworth  reported  the  total  membership 
as  2,415,  an  increase  of  460,  made  up  as  follows: — Active,  101, 
increase  of  9;  associate,  1,479,  increase  oif  263;  subscribing, 
832,  increase  of  188;  honorary,  3.  The  Association's  assets 
amount  to  $4,547.31;  the  receipts  for  the  year,  $20,471;  lia- 
bilities, none. 

Fire  Fighting  Systems. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  stated  that 
standpipes  and  hose  were  next  to  automatic  sprinkler  systems 
in  efficiency,  and  that  they  were  means  of  supplying  large 
streams  to  fight  fire  inside  buildings  at  various  levels,  and 
were  especially  valuable  where  high  pressure  service  was 
available.  It  is  fire  fighting  equipment  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  it  was  declared,  but  one  that  is  much  neglected, 
and  often  is  installed  with  inferior  material,  only  to  meet 
the  loosely  drawn  provisions  of  a  local  ordinance,  or  to  get 
a  reduction  in  insurance  rate,  and  then  siibject  to  neglect. 

One  of  the  new  provisions  of  the  report  on  sprinklers  was 
that  when  a  building  equipped  with  sprinklers  connects  with 
one  not  so  equipped,  the  connecting  openings  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  fire  doors,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be  automatic. 
Another  new  article,  and  probably  the  most  important  recom- 


THE  TURKISH  BATH. 
How  long  will  they  stand  it  ? — Lt-ader,  London. 


mendation  of  the  committee,  provided  that  as  exposure 
hazards  are  the  chief  menace  to  a  sprinkler  equipped  build- 
ing, outside  windows  shall  be  of  wired  glass. 

Resolutions  and  Officers. 

The  following  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee: 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized, 
as  promptly  as  may  be,  to  form  a  legislative  and  publicity  com- 
mittee composed  of  more  than  one-half  of  trade  association 
active  members,  to  organize  state  and  municipal  sub-com- 
mittees formed  of  N.  F.  P.  A.  members,  and  to  supply  all 
such  agencies  legal,  as  well  as  physical  advice,  to  advance  uni- 
form and  wide-spread  correct  state  and  local  legislation  to 
effectively  control  the  fire  waste. 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association 
favors  the  adoption  by  state,  municipal  and  other  local  offices 
charged  with  control  and  prevention  of  fire  waste,  of  a  con- 
tinuing annual  or  semi-annual  occupancy  license  covering  the 
persons,  pursuits  and  housekeeping  for  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  buildings  as  circumstances  in  each  locality  permit. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  H.  L. 
Phillips,  of  the  Factory  Insurance  Association  of  Hartford,  as 
president,  succeeding  W.  H.  Merrill,  manager  of  the  Under- 
writers Laboratories;  G.  M.  Robertson,  of  San  Francisco,  as 
vice-president;  F.  H.  Wentworth,  of  Boston,  as  secretary  and 
treasurer;  and  E.  B.  Hatch,  Chicago;  E.  P.  Heaton,  Toronto; 
R.  L.  Humphrey,  Philadelphia;  C.  H.  Phinney,  Boston;  T. 
B  Sellers,  Columbus,  as  executive  committee,  with  F.  T.  J. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  as  chairman. 


DEMONSTRATION  FARMS. 

The  Lands  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
will  start  a  number  of  demonstration  farms  in  Canada  this 
year.  One  farm  will  be  selected  in  each  district  where  the 
Agricultural  Survey  work  was  conducted  last  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  into  actual  practice  the  best  and  most 
profitable  farm  methods  for  that  locality. 


A  False  Beacon. —  Vancouver  Sunset. 
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RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company's  programme  for  1912 
will  entail  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000.  On  the  main  line, 
185  miles  will  be  built  east  of  Fort  George,  and  150  miles 
west  of  Fort  George,  with  500  miles  of  branch  lines.  Hotels 
will  be  erected  in  Edmonton  and  Regina  containing  150  rooms 
each.  Twenty-live  general  stores  will  be  built  in  various 
towns.  The  arrival  of  steel  is  needed  to  complete  610  miles 
which  are  as  follows:  Regina  south,  155  miles;  Alberta  coal 
branch,  20  miles;  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  100  miles;  Topfield- 
Calgary,  90  miles;  Prince  Albert,  20  miles;  Battleford,  50 
miles;  Cut  Knife,  50  miles;  Biggar-Calgary,  100  miles;  and 
Brandon,  25  miles. 

The  Canadian  Xorthern  Railway  Company's  construction 
programme  for  the  year  1912  includes  1,053  miles.  More  than 
10,000  men  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  work,  and  as  the 
season  advances  this  number  will  probably  be  doubled.  Opera- 
tions will  be  carried  on  as  follows: 

Montreal  to  Hawkesbury,  58  miles;  Ottawa  to  Ottawa 
River;  32  miles;  West  from  Ruel,  Ont.,  100  miles;  East  from 
Port  Arthur,  108  miles;  branch  lines  and  extensions  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  400  miles;  British  Columbia,  75  miles; 
Sydenham,  0.,  to  Ottawa,  80  miles:  relaying  track  on  main 
line  west,  200  miles. 

At  a  cost  of  $12,000,000  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany have  just  let  the  contract  for  its  new  185  mile  line  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Toronto.  Work  has  already  started  and 
it  will  take  two  years  to  complete.  Branching  from  the 
present  line  at  Glen  Fay,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Smith's  Falls, 
the  line  will  run  south  to  touch  Belleville,  Trenton,  Cobourg 
and  Port  Hope,  rejoining  the  present  line  at  Agincourt,  a 
little  east  of  Toronto. 


ANY  BOOK  ON  ANY  SUBJECT 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKS 

TORONTO 

47  King  Street  West 


NIAGARA  FALLS 

New  York 


NIAGARA  FALLS 
Ontario 


CHIEF  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA,  TORONTO 


ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Manager,  8  Richmond  St.  E. 


FREIGHT  CHANGES 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway 
Coniiiiissioiiers  During  Month  of  June,  1912. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  the  new  numbers  of  the 
rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission;  the 
second  column  gives  the  railway  number.  C.L.  stands  for  oar- 
load  lots;  L.C.L.,  less  than  carload  lots.) 


Cunadiaii  Pacific  Railway. 


C.R.C. 
Sup.  2 
E  2342 


Sup.  51 
E  2124 

Sun.  13 
E  2250 


E  1443 


Sup.  48 
E  2124 


Sup.  8 
E  1286 


Sup.  57 
E  2124 


Sup.  16 
E  2250 


Sup.  4 
E  2342 


Sup.  58 
E  2124 


Sup.  7 

E  2344 


E  2392 


Sup.  14 
E  2250 

Sup.  1 

E  23  59 


Sup.  54 

E  2124 


R.R.  No.  Effective. 
Sup.  2  Mav  25-12 
E  1942 


Sup.  51  Mav  24-12 
E  1720 

Sup.  13  May  20-12  (R) 
E  1848  June  17-12  (A) 


E  1974      June  15-12 


Sup.  48  June  17-12 
E.  1720 


Sup.     8      June  2  0-12 
E  868 


Sup.  57  June  10-12 
E  1720 


Sup.  16  June  15-12 
E  1848 


Sup.  4  Various  dates 
E  1942 


Sup.  58  Various  dates 
E  1720 


Sup.  7  Various  dates 
E  1944 


E  1992      July  17-12 


Sup.  14  June  4-12 
E  1848 

Sup.  1  June  3-12 
B  1959 


Sup.  54  June  1-12 
B  1720 


Description. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  C.  P.  sta- 
t  i  o  n  s.  Reissue. 
New  rate. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  C.  P.  sta- 
tions.   New  rates. 

Switching  and  in- 
terswitching  at  C. 
P.  stations.  Re- 
issue. New  rate. 
Cancellation. 

News  printing  paper 
C.L.  Espanola, 
Ont.,  to  points  in 
the  U.S.  New  rate. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  CP.  sta- 
tic n  s.  Reissue. 
Reduction.  Ad- 
vance. 

Cancellation  of  spe- 
cial tariff  on  chem- 
icals, paints,  etc., 
from  Montreal  to 
stations  west 
thereof.  Advance. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  C.  P.  sta- 
t  i  o  n  s  .  Reissue. 
New  rates. 

Switching  and  inter- 
switching  at  C.  P. 
stations.  Reissue. 
Addition.  Change. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  stations  on 
C.  P.  R.  Reissue. 
New  rate. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  C.  P.  sta- 
t  i  0  n  s  .  Reissue. 
Addition.  Changes. 

Building  material 
between  stations 
on  C.  P.  R.  Re- 
issue. New  rate. 
Advance. 
Commodities  from 
C.  P.  stations  and 
connecting  lines  to 
stations  in  the  U. 
S.  Reissue.  Ad- 
vance. Cancella- 
tion. 

Switching  and  inter- 

.  .  switching.  Reis- 
sue. Reduction. 

Paper  commodities 
between  various 
stations.  New 
rates.  Reduction. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  C.  P.  sta- 
tions. Reissue. 
New  rates. 
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The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce 


Paid-up  Capital 
Rest     :      :  : 


$15,000,000 
$12,500,000 


Drafts  on  Foreign  Countries 

Every  branch  of  this  Bank  is  able  to  issue,  on 
application,  drafts  on  the  principal  points  in  the 
following  countries  : — 


Africa 
Arabia 

Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Ceylon 

Chili 

China 

Crete 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Faroe  Islands 

Finland 

Formosa 


France 

French  Cochin-China 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Holland 

Iceland 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Java 

Malta 

Manchuria 

Mexico 

Norway 

Panama 

Persia 


Peru 

Philippine  Islands 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 

Siam 

Siberia 

Soudan 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Straits  Settlement 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Stat  es 

Uruguay 

We»t  Indies 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Big  Business  Houses 

find  the  ample  resources,  splendid 
facilities  and  progressive  business 
methods  of  The  Traders  Bank  of 
Canada  the  basis  of  a  most  satisfactory 
banking  service.  We  welcome  op- 
portunities to  demonstrate  this  ser- 
vice to  the  largest  firms  and  corpor- 
ations. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,850,000 


Total  Assets 
$52,000,000 


The  Traders  Bank 


OF  CANADA 


Head  Office 


Toronto 


E  2382 
cancels 
E  2085 


E  1982      July  1-12 
cancels 
E  1682 


Sup.  55 
E  2124 


Sup.  5 
E  464 


E  2381 
cancels 
E  1674 


Sup.  15 

E  2250 


Sup.  3 
E  2332 


Sup.  2 
E  2330 


Sup.  55  July  2-12 
E  1720 


Sup.  5  July  2-12 
E  214 


E  1981      July  7-12 
cancels 
E  1261 


Sup.  15  Various  dates 
E  1848 


Sup.  3  June  2  6-12 
E  1932 


Sup.  2  June  19-12 
E  1930 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Sup.     3  Sup.  3 

E  2375  C.C.  19 


Sup.     4  Sup.  4 

E  2377  C.C.  18 


Sup.     1  Sup.  1 

E  2534  C.C.  21 


E  2551 


Sup.  30  Sup.  3  0 

W  1686  S  71 

Sup.     2  Sup.  2 

E  2548  C.Y.  26 


Sup.  11  Sup.  11 

E  1907  B.  14 


June  25-12 


June  25-12 


June  25-12 


S  87      June  24-12 


July  13-12 
July  17-12 

July  15-12 


Class  and  commod- 
ity from  London 
and  other  English 
and  Continental 
ports  to  stations  in 
the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Reis- 
s  u  e.  Reduction. 
Advance. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  C.  P.  sta- 
tions. New  rates. 
Cancellation. 

Cancellation  of  spe- 
cial tariff  on 
starch,  glucose 
and  syrup  from 
Port  Credit,  Ont. 
Advance. 

Class  and  commod- 
ity tariff  from  C. 
P.  stations  and 
connecting  lines  to 
points  in  Eastern 
States.  Reissue. 
New  rates. 

Switching  and  inter- 
switching  at  C.  P. 
stations.  Reissue. 
Change. 

Export  rates  from 
C.  P.  stations  to 
Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. Reissue.  Re- 
duction. 

Import  merchandise 
Quebec  Wharf  to 
C.  P.  stations.  Re- 
issue. Reduction. 


Coke  C.L.  BuflEalo, 
Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge, 
N.Y.,  to  points  in 
Canada.  Reduction. 
Reissue. 

Bituminous  coal  C. 
"i.  Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  N.Y., 
to  points  in  Can- 
ada. Reissue.  Re- 
duction. 

Anthracite  coal  C.L. 
Bnffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  N.Y., 
to  stations  in  Can- 
ada. Reduction. 

Absorption  of 
switching  charges 
and  method  of 
transfer  to  con- 
necting carriers. 

Switching  charges 
at  Berlin  and  Wat- 
erloo. Advance. 

Commodities  b  e  - 
tween  G.  T.  sta- 
tions and  to  and 
from  connecting 
lines.  Advance. 
Reductions. 

Classes  between 
Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  and 
stations  in  Can- 
ada. Reduction. 
Reissue. 
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OXY- 

ACETYLENE 

Welds  Cracked  Spokes 
in6-footDriving  Wheel 

Wheels  Made  as 
Strong  as  Or- 
iginal 

and  Locomotive  Placed 
on  Active  List  in 
3  Days 


Oxy-Acetylene  produces  the 
greatest  known  heat  by 
combustion 


6300  Degrees  Fahrenheit 

2300  Degrees  Greater  than  Any  Other  System 
Used    by    Railroads,   Shipbuilders,  Safe  Makers, 
Structural  Steel  Workers,  Contractors,  Bridge 
Builders,  Auto  Manufacturers 


Ask  for  price  of  installation  adapted 
to   your   particular  requirements. 

Acetylene  Construction  Co.,  l  imited 


MONTREAL 


BRANDON 


VANCOUVER 


Everybody's  iDoing  It — Doing  What? 

Buying  from  the  largest  manufacturer  of  printed  envelopes  in  Canada 


rniiiTf 


Head  Office:  90-98  ONTARIO   STREET,  TORONTO 
BRANCH  OFFICES:   Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 

Forty  thousand  square  feet  devoted  to  Envelopes  only. 

Our  machines  manufacture  and  print  two  colors  in  one  operation. 

Manufacturers  of  Commercial  and  Penny  Saver  Envelopes,  Notion  and  Catalogue 
Envelopes,  Coin  and  Pay  Envelopes,  Duplex  Church  Envelopes,  all  sizes,  Open  ends 
made  by  machinery.       Sole  manufacturers  for  Canada  of 

Self-Addressed  Transparent  Front  Window  Envelopes 

Most  complete  Hand  Fold  Department,  making  String  Lock  Envelopes,  Metal  Fold 
Envelopes,  and  our  new 

Double  Metal  Tongue  Fastener  Envelope 

Envelopes  made  by  other  manufacturers  by  hand,  we  make  by  machinery.  K- 
Think  of  the  saving. 

Most   modern    and    up-to-date    Envelope    Plant   in    Canada,  and    we  manufacture 
everything  we  sell. 
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Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


THE  "OLDS"  IS  A 
QUALITY  ENGINE 


The  call  to-day  is  for  "  quality." 

The  matter  of  price  does  not  carry  so  much 
weight  with  the  careful  buyer  as  the  "  quality  " 
of  the  goods. 

The  "OLDS"  Trade  Mark  stands  for 
"  Quality  "—efficiency,  durability,  simplicity, 
reliability  and  economy. 

Every  "  OLDS "  Engine  bears  this  Mark, 
:and  it  guarantees  the  purchaser  full  value  for 
his  money. 

All  "  OLDS  "  Engines  are  thoroughly  tested 
and  tried  out  before  leaving  the  factory— each 
and  every  one  must  be  in  perfect  running  order 
before  it  is  shipped. 

"  OLDS "  Engines  are  built  in  the  largest 
factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline  engines,  and  are  the 
result  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  engine 
building. 

JUMP  SPARK   SYSTEM   OF  IGNITION— 

Simple,  Effective,  Reliable. 
WATER    JACKET,     CYLINDER,  VALVE 

CHAMBER  and  MAIN  FRAME,  are  four 

entirely  separate  castings. 
CYLINDER   HEAD   is   cast   solid  with  the 

Cylinder. 

PISTONS  and  CYLINDERS  are  made  of  the 
very  hardest  iron  and  are  ground  to  a 
perfect  fit. 

PATENT  SEAGER  MIXER  ensures  a  perfect 
mixture  of  gasoline  and  air,  and  works 
without  a  gasoline  pump. 

BEARINGS  are  large,  well-oiled  and  lined 
with  genuine  anti-friction  Babbitt  metal 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
MONCTON 
WINNIPEG 


REGINA 
SASKATOON 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
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and  connecting 

lines.  Advance. 

Reduction. 

Sup.  4 

Sup. 

4 

June 

22- 

12 

Coke  (petroleum)  C. 

E  2548 

c.v. 

26 

L.     Toronto  to 

Niagara  Falls, 

Ont.    5c.  per  100 

ibs.  Reduction. 

Erie  Railroad. 

Sup.  3 

Sup. 

o 

June 

16 

-12 

Iron  and  steel  from 

115 

A  4323 

Erie  R.R.  stations 

to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 


Lake  Slioie  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 


Sup.  8 

225 

Sup.  10 
225 


Sup.  14 
223 


June  15-12 


Aug.  1-12 


July  1-12 


Iron  and  steel,  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  com- 
modities from  L. 
S.  &  M.  S.  stations 
tO'  points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Commodities  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Toionto,  Hamilton  antl  Buffalo  Railway. 


Sup.  17 
749 


Sup.  17   Various  dates 
216 


Pere  Marquette  Railway. 


1465 

cancels 

10-62 

1094 
11]1 
14  C  6 
cancels 
29.'^6 


3787 
cancels 
235-J16 
2799 
2847 
3788 
cancels 
1158 


July  9-12 


June  15-12 


Commodities  from 
T.,  H.  &  B.  sta- 
tions on  connect- 
ing lines. 

Commodities  from 
Port  Stanley  to 
points  in  Canada. 
Advance.  Reduc- 
tion. 

Canned  goods  P. M. 
stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railway. 
Sup.     7  Sup.     8      July  13-12  Commodities 


262 


5603 


from 
Indiapapolis  and 
iWoorefleld,  Ind., 
to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 
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General  view  of  W'abasso  Cotton  Co's  plant  at    1  hree  Rivers,  which  was  built  according  to  our 
plans  and  specifications  and  under  our  supervision,  and  which  plant  we  are  at 
present  increasing  to  double  the  size  shown  above. 

T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Architects 

PLANS,  Specifications,  Estimates,  Reports,  Surveys  and  Surpervision  of 
Construction,  in  connection  with  all  classes  of  Factories,  Mills,  Ware- 
houses, Foundries,  Steam  and  Hydro-Electric  Power  Plants. 

We  are  prepared  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  clients  an  Engineering  and 
Architectural  orf;anization  founded  on  20  years  of  experience  as  Industrial 
Specialists,  during  which  time  we  have  given  intimate  and  careful  attention  to 
ever/  detail,  f  vom  the  preliminary  study  sketches,  to  the  completion 
of  the  last  item  of    equipment,    of   a   large   variety  of  industrial  works. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 


419  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


509  Continental  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  INCLUDES 


Bakeries 

Newspaper  Printing  F.uildin^s 

Bolt,  Nut  Factories 

Oilcloth  " 

I'ainl  " 

Paper  Box  " 

Rubljer  Goods  Factories 

Shoe  Goods  " 

Shirt  Factories 

Varnish  " 

Brass  Foundries 

Cast  Iron  " 

Iron  " 

Steel  "     (acid  and  basic). 

Sprinkler  Equipments 
Enamelware  Manufacturing 


Sheet  Metal  Stamped  Ware  Manu- 
facturing 
Asbestos  Filirizing  Mills 
CoUon  Mills 

Concentrators,  Stamp  Mills 

Jute  Mills 

Knitting  Mills 

Paper  " 

Pulp  " 

Rolling  " 

Saw  " 

Tube  " 

Woolen  " 

Machine  Shops 

Rail\va3'  Car  Shops 

Truck  and  Boiler  Shops 

Cotton  Print  Works 


Dye  Works 
Linoleum  Works 
Valve  Works 
Water  Works 

Rubber  Reclaiming  Works 
Scale  Works 
Textile  Works 

Hydraulic  Steam  and  Electric  Power 
Developments,  Power  Transmis- 
sion, Pumping  Stations. 

Electric  Motor  Equipments  for  Com- 
plete  Manufacturing  Establish- 
ments. 

Wharfs 

Piers 

Dams 


Power  Houses 
Retaining  Walls 
Railwaj-  Sidings 
CoTivejors 
Warehouses 
Filter  Plants 
Sewers 
Laundries 

Workmen's  Cottages  for  Industrial 
Plants 

Heavy  Warehouse  Construction 
Reinforced  Concrete  Construction 
Mill  Construction 

Steel  Frame  and  Terra  Cotta  Struc- 
tures 
Residences 
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The  Home  of  Mitchell  Chandeliers 


The  Largest  Designers  and  Manufacturers 
of  Brass  Goods  in  Canada 


Think  of  Mitchell 

When  You  Are  In  Need  Of  Anything  In 

Brass  or  Bronze 

Bank  &  Office  Fixtures,  Chandeliers,  Grilles,  Wickets, 
Brass  Railing,  Memorial  Tablets,  Railway  and  Street 
Car  Trimmings.   Anything  Special  in  Brass  or  Bronze 


The  Robert  Mitchell  Co. 

MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED  1875. 

The  Boiler  Inspection  £^ 
Insurance  Co.  of  Canada 

Continental  Life  Building,  Toronto 

Issues  Policies  of  Insurance  after 
A  CAREFUL  INSPECTION  OF 
THE  BOILERS  covering  LOSS 
OR  DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY 
and  LOSS  RESULTING  FROM 
LOSS  OF  LIFE  AND  PERSONAL 
INJURIES. 

Policies  Guaranteed  by  THE 
HARTFORD  STEAM  BOILER 
INSPECTION  AND  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  :: 

Assets  for  Security  of  Policy' 
holders,  $4,552,020.43.     ::  :: 


JOHN  L.  BLAIKIE 
H.  N  ROBERTS 
GEO.  C.  ROBB 
A.  £.  EDKINS 


President 
Vice-President  and  Sec'y 
Chief  Engineer 
Asi't  Chief  Engineer 


272 

cancels 
261 

Sup.  6 
263 


5602-A 
cancels 
5602 

Sup.  7 
5604 


July  15-12 


July  21-12 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


Sup.  21 
1351 


Sup.  22 
13  51 


Sup.  21 
7766 


Sup.  22 
7766 


June 


■12 


July  18-12 


Commodities  from 
C,  H.  &  D.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  C,  H. 
&  D.  stations  toi 
points  in  Canada. 


Iron  and  steel  from 
London,  Hamilton, 
St.  Thomas,  etc., 
to  points  in  Can- 
ada. Reissue. 

Iron  and  steel  ar- 
ticles, M.  C.  sta- 
tions in  Canada  to 
points  in  Canada. 
Reissue.  Advance. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  recently  granted  by  the 
Canadian  Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Feth- 
erstonhaugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  or  Castle  Bldg.,  53  Queen 
St.,  Ottawa,  Canada: 

140,484.  Chas.   M.    Count   de   Passey-Laudon,   Fort  Erie, 

Ont. — Lighters.     Chas.    M.    Count  de  Passey-Laudon, 

Wm.  Jno.  Chown. 
140,491.  L.    Wheeler,    Windsor,    Ont. — Attachments  for 

planting  machines.    M.  Wheeler. 
140,512.  Wm.  C.  Gurney,  Toronto,  Ont. — Auxiliary  water 

heaters  for  furnaces  and  boilers.    The  Gurney  Foundry 

Co.,  Ltd. 

140,515.  M.  White,  Windsor,  Ont. — Valve  handles.  Kerr 

Engine  Co.,  Ltd. 
140,517.  H.   T.   Bush,   Port  Hope,   Ont. — Pipe  connectors. 

The  Standard  Ideal  Co.,  Ltd. 
140,540.  Wm.  J.  Dunn  and  H.  B.  Taylor,  Montreal,  Que. 

Wall  paper  hanging  devices. 

140.543.  Chas.  P.  Band,  Toronto,  Ont. — Collars. 

140.544.  F.  Bausch,  Toronto,  Ont. — Vacuum  cleaners. 

140.550.  Wm.  R.  Blowers,  Toronto,  Ont. — Tire  casings. 
140,552.  Jos.  E.  M.  Brisette,  Montreal,  Que. — Radiators. 

140.551.  Jos.  B.  Bourque,  Plessisville,  Que. — ^Sap-spouts. 
140,544.  Geo'.  F.  Brown,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Coffins. 
140,555.  F.  J.  Busch,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Refrigerating  sys- 
tems. 

140,558.  Jas.  J.  Cain,  Toronto,  Ont. — Newspaper  vending 
machines. 

140,568.  F.  Jas.  Claypool,  Ottawa,  Can. — Artificial  teeth. 
140,578.  Wm.  Dorey,  Gananoque,  Ont. — Tire  protectors. 
140,585.  Jos.  Farr,  St.  Cathariues,  Ont. — Door  fasteners. 
140,587.  M.  Filion,  Montreal,  Que. — Cattle  guards. 
140,5  89.  D.  Fisher,  Glace  Bay,  N.S. — Folding  beds. 


INDUSTRIAL  AGENT 

Applications  for  the  position  of  Industrial 
Agent  are  desired  by  the  City  of  Edmonton.  State 
experience,  give  reference,  age,  salary  expected. 
Publicity  man  not  wanted,  but  a  man  in  touch 
with  the  industrial  world.    Address — 

CITY  COMMISSIONERS 

Box  216, 
EDMONTON,  ALTA.| 

Dated  at  Edmonton,  28th  of  May,  1912. 
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Tool  Room  Enclosures 
and  Floor  Railings 


OUR  Diamond  Mesh  Formation  insures  be- 
yond doubt  the  safest  protection.  Can 
be  supplied  in  any  length  or  in  Panels 
with  Round  or  Channel  Iron  Frames.  We  also 
make  Metal  Lockers,  Steel  Factory  Stools,  and 
Wire  Guards  for  all  purposes. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 
CANADA  WIRE  &  IRON  GOODS  COMPANY 

HAMILTON 


The  New 
Skylight 

Acheson 
Barn  Roof  Lights 

attached  like  an  ordinary  sheet  of  corrugated  iron 
— no  soldering  nor  flashing.  Moveable  or  station- 
ary sash,  plain  or  wired  glass.  Made  for  corrugated 
iron  or  any  other  form  of  roofing. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 

C83 


"MORROW"  Screws  and  Nuts 

The  best  quality  obtainable 
Insist  on  our  make  as  you  have  always  done 


"MORROW"  Twist  Drills 

Absolutely  the  best  made 


After  one  test  you  will  use  no  other  make 


John  Morrow  Screw  and  Nut  Company, 

LIMITED 

INGERSOLL  -  -  -  ONTARIO 
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Jones  &  Moore  Electric  Co. 

LliVIITED 


294  -  300  Adelaide  St.  West   -  Toronto 


Manufacturers  of  Dynamos  and  Motors 


Ovi'r  :(,<><iii         hliii'K  iiotv  In  *iirr<->->('iil  Opor.-ilioii. 
K.«lliiinl<'!i  I'll rii uliril  on  4'iiiii|>l<'t<'  I iisia I lal loiiA. 
IC<-|>:ilrit  rioiiipll?  ■>i'iTi>i-iiieil 


OXYGEN 

Of  guaranteed  purity  by  the 
Claude's  Process.  The  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  plant  now 
in  operation  on  this  continent. 

OXYACETYLENE 

AND  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING 
PLANTS 

For  welding  steel,  cast  iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  aluminum.  For  cutting  steel  and 
wrought  iron. 

SAMPLE  AND  REPAIR  WORK 
UNDERTAKEN 

R.  J.  LEV  Y 

MANUFACTURER  OF  OXYtiEN 

1  Ernest  Street 
MAISONNEUVE     -  MONTREAL 

Telephone  La  Salle  613 

Toronto  BrancH:  335  Queen  St.  W. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


325.  Acetic  Acid. — A  Loindon  firm  of  chemical  merchants 
ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  maniufac- 
turers  of  acetic  acid.  They  are  also  interested  in 
acetone  and  in  other  chemical  products  suitable  for 
the  English  market. 

32  6.  Bran. — The  Hamburg  branch  of  a  London  merchant 
firm  desires  to  engage  with  Canadian  shippers  of 
bran. 

3  2  7.  Building  Materialsl— A  Danish  correspondent  asks  to 
be  placed  in  to^uch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
building  materials. 

32  8.  Canned   Fish. — A   London    correspondent    wishes  to 

communicate  ^vith  British  Columbia  canners. 

329.  Clean  Tin  Cuttings. — A  Scottish  correspondent  is  in 
the  market  for  supplies  of  clean  tin  cuttings,  such  as 
.   are  produced  in  die  stamping  from  sheet  tin. 

33  0.  Corn  Feed  3Ieal. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  prepared 

to  handle  large  quantities  of  unbolted  corn  feed 
meal. 

331.  Cornice  Poles. — A  London  company  who  are  in  the 
market  for  supplies  of  white  enamelled  cornice  poles 
and  also  of  rings  and  ball  and  spear  ends  to  suit 
invite  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

3  32.  Flour. — A  firm  of  flour  importers  in  Glasgow  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour  in 
large  shipments. 

333.  Fur. — A  London  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with 

Canadian  fur  exporters. 

334.  Infants'  Supplies. — An  Ottawa   coirrespondent  desires 

to  receive  price  lists  and  descriptions  of  articles  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  infants  and  small  children. 

3  35.  Linseed. — A  Hamburg  firm  desires  to  import  linseed 
from  Canada. 

33  6.  Lumber. — A  Bostoin  firm  would  like  quotations  on 
Canadian  lumber,  delivered  Hull  or  Liverpool. 

337.  Lump  Charcoal. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  oif 
lump  charcoal. 

33  8.  "Ontario"  Cotton  Duck. — A  London  firm  makes  en- 
quiry for  the  name  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
"Ontario"  cotton  duck. 

33  9.  Picture  Post  Cards. — A  German  firm  wish  to  import 
picture  post  cards. 
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SIMPLICITY  -  -  RELIABILITY  -  -  ECONOMY 


CANADA  GAS  PRODUCERS 


AND 


PREMIER  GAS  ENGINES 


FORM  A  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND 
SATISFACTORY  POWER  PLANT 


/^UR  new  Canada  Gas  Producer  is  made  to  be  used 
with  such  fuel  as  is  easily  obtainable  in  the  Canadian 
Market,  and  combined  with  a  Premier  Gas  Engine  will 
develop  power  with  the  least  care  and  expense. 

CANADA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA, 

CALGARY,  NELSON,  VANCOUVER, 


COBALT,  WINNIPEG 
PRINCE  RUPERT. 
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Steel  Sash 


of  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

TRUSSED 
CONCRETE 

Hyrib  Rib  Bars  STEEL  CO. 

Rib  Metal 

Concrete  Finishes 

Waterproofing 
Paste 


of  Canada,  Limited 

Head  Office  and 
Works : 

Walkerville,  Ont 

BRANCHES 
EVERYWHERE 


WALL  PLASTER 

'  Empire  "  Plaster  Board  combines  lathing  and 
fireproofing  in  one  simple  operation. 

The  "  Empire  "  Brands  of  Wood  Fiber,  Cement 
Wall  and  Finish  Plasters. 


WE  SHALL  BE  PLEASED  TO  SEND 
YOU  OUR  SPECIFICATION  BOOKLET 


Manitoba  Gypsum  Co.,  Limited 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


The  NOKOROS  PATENT  UNION 


G 


TESTED 
& 

UARANTEE 


D 


The  only  union  made  absolutely 
Non-Corrosive, — Brass  to  iron  in 
all  contact  points — ball  joint — oc- 
tagon ends, — any  wrench  can  be 
used.   Adapted  for  heavy  service. 

Every  union  air  tested  at  the 
factory.  Send  for  Circular  "A" 
describing  the  above  and  other 
fittings  made  by 

OTTERVILLE  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 
Otterville,  Ontario 


EXPORTERS  OF 

Reed  Organs,  Piano  Stools, 
Music  Cabinets. 

Catalogue  B. 


'  ^        Closet  Seats, 

Flush  Tanks, 
Medicine  Cabinets, 
Everything  for  the  Bath  Room. 
Write  for  Catalogue  C.  and  Price  LUt.— 


3  4  0.  Quebec  Pine  Deals. — A  Nottingham  Arm  Is  open  to 
receive  quotations  on  Quebec  pine  deals. 

341.  Scrap. — A  London  firm  who  are  buyers  of  old  scrap 
copper,  brass,  gunmetal,  etc,  would  be  glad  to^  re- 
ceive offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

3  42.  Timber. — A  Nottingham  firm  would  like  quotations  on 
rock  elm,  birch,  and  hickory,  also  pitch,  pine  and 
Oregon  pine. 


343. 


Turned  Goods. — A  Lomdon  firm  manufacturing  chairs 
and  tables  make  enquiry  for  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers of  turned  goods  suitable  for  common  wood  chairs, 
such  as  turned  spindles,  stretchers,  chair  seats,  etc.; 
the  firm  are  also  in  the  market  for  supplies  of  Cana- 
dian beech. 


AGENCIES. 


1.  An  agent  at  Havre,  France,  will  be  glad  to  accept  the 

agency  of  Canadian  canners  of  fish,  fruit,  meat  and 
vegetables.  • 

2.  A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  and  general 

dealers  desire  agency  for  Canadian  condensed  milk. 

3.  A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  and  general 

dealers  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  export- 
ers of  preserved  fish,  with  a  view  to  an  agency. 

4.  A  Birmingham  firm  of  consulting  and  inspecting  engin- 

eers are  open  to  act  for  Canadian  firms  who  may  be 
placing  orders  in  Great  Britain  for  machinery  and 
engineering  appliances  generally. 


DESTROYED  BY  FIRE. 

More  than  $217,000,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  United  States  in  1911,  according  to  figures 
made  public  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  fire  losses  amounted  to  $151,- 
541,000.  In  the  same  period  the  companies  collected 
almost  $281,000,000  in  premiums,  but  it  was  asserted  by 
President  George  W.  Babb,  who  was  re-elected,  that  expenses 
of  $116,900,000  and  other  items  brought  the  total  profits 
of  the  180  companies  in  the  association  down  to  $1,938,136, 
or  a  little  less  than  $11,000  per  company. 

There  were  14,574  fires  in  Greater  New  Yorli,  with  a 
loss  of  $12,470,806,  of  which  $10,771,427  was  covered  by 
insurance.  The  damage  to  buildings  was  $4,864,240,  to 
contents  $7,606,566.  The  total  insurance  on  the  buildings 
and  contents  where  fires  occurred  was  $331,000,000.  The 
number  of  fires  was  2.87  per  1,000  of  population,  and  the 
loss  was  $2.45  per  inhabitant.  For  Manhattan  alone  the 
loss  was  $2.51  per  inhabitant. 

Among  the  conflagration  losses  were  Bangor,  Me., 
$3,500,000;  Coney  Island,  $2,225,000;  and  Albany,  N.Y., 
and  State  Capitol,  $5,500,000. 

In  England,  last  year,  the  fire  losses  were  53  cents  per 
capita;  in  France  81  cents  per  capita,  and  in  Germany  21 
cents  per  capita,  as  against  $2.62  per  capita  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fire  loss  per  capita  in  Canada  last  year  was  $3.02. — 
Monetary  Times. 
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WOBTM -COST 
1  MONEST««" 

FARMtBS 
MtCM»HKJ" 
DAILIIMO  MN 


A  MILLION  SUBSCRIBERS 


How  many  newspapers  would  it  take  to  show  a  com- 
bined circulation  list  equal  to  the  number  of  people  who 
look  at  attractive  picture  posters  each  day?  What  shop 
windows  hold  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  ?  The  ones 
with  the  striking  show-card,  the  picture  that  tells  a  story. 

That  is  the  advertising  that  lives.  Whether  in  the 
office,  the  home  or  the  store-window,  the  manufacturer 
who  is  talking  to  the  public  with  the  aid  of  pictures  is 
getting  the  benefit  of  free  advertising  space. 


Let  us  discuss  designs  for  Hangers  and  Posters  special  suited  to  your  requirements. 

The  Hough  Lithographic  Co.,  Limited 


96-104  Spadina  Ave., 


Toronto 


Des'gners  and  Printers  of  Calendars,  Show  Cards,  Advertising  Novelties,  Hangers,  Signs,  Window  Displays, 

Posters,  Labels,  Booklets. 


The 

Montreal  Lithographing 
Company,  Limited 

High  Class  Lithographers 
and  Designers  of 

CALENDARS  SHOW  CARDS 

LABELS  OFFICE  STATIONERY 

ADVERTISING  PLAYING  CARDS 

Office  and  Works 
ONTARIO  STREET  &  PAPINEAU  AVENUE 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 


ARE  YOU  CONTEMPLATING? 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS, 
FACTORIES, 

WAREHOUSES, 

MERCANTILE  BUILDINGS. 

DO  YOU  WANT  ? 

the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  obtaining  maximum  results 
in  BUILDING.  MAINTENANCE.  EFFICIENCY,  and  OUT- 
PUT, at  minimum  cost. 

CONSULT  WITH 

WM.  STEELE  &  SONS  CO. 

ARCHITECTS   &  ENGINEERS 

305  STAIR  BLDQ.         -         TORONTO,  ONT. 
J.  J.  RANEY,  MANAGER 

SPECIALISTS 

in  all  types  of  modern  up-to-date  construction  for  over  50 
years — at  present  developing  a  large  industrial  plant  for  John 
Crosley  &  Sons,  of  Halifax,  England. 

SOME  TORONTO        f  Toronto  Carpet  Manf  g.  Co.'s  Plant 

BUILDINGS  J  Consoldtd.  Plate  Glass  Co.'s  Warehouse 

DESIGNED  BY  j  Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.'s  Factory 
WM.  STEELE  &  SONS  CO.  I  Empire  Office  and  Warehouse  Building 

A  CONSULTATION  WITH  US  WILL  SOLVE  YOUR  BUILDING 
PROBLEM. 
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Morton,  Phillips  »  Co. 


STATIONERS 
BLANK  BOOK  MAKERS  AND  PRINTERS 


lis  &  117  NOTRE  DAME  STREET  WEST 

MONTREAL 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


The  Ririnelley  Co.  are  building  a  warehouse  in  Calgary. 


Que. 


Penmans,  Ltd.,  are  extending  their  factory  at  Coaticook, 


The  Hupp  Motor  Co.  are  building  a  factory  in  Windsor, 


Ont. 


Adams  and  Peers  are  erecting  a  business  block  in  Cal- 
gary. 

The  Crawford  Co.  are  building  a  $25,000  store  in  Ed- 
monton. 


Chemical  Laboratories 

LIMITED 

148   VAN  HORNE  ST.,  TORONTO 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS  OF 
CHEMICALS 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


BRADSTRKET'S 


Capital  and  Surplus 


$1  ,500,000 


OFFICES     THROUGHOUT     THE     CIVfLIZED  WORLD 
Executive  Office* 

NOS.    346   and    348    BROADWAY,    N.Y.    CITY,  U.S.A. 

Thk  Bbadotrkkt  COMPAmr  gathers  information  that  reflects  the  financial  condition 
and  the  controlling  circumstancea  of  every  seeker  of  mercantile  credit.  Its  business 
XDAj  be  defined  as  of  the  merchants,  by  the  merchants,  for  the  merchants.  In  procuring, 
verifying,  and  promulgating  information,  no  eflfort  is  spared,  and  no  reasonable  expense 
considered  too  great,  that  the  re«ult«  may  justify  its  claim  as  an  authority  on  all  matters 
affecting  commercial  affairs  and  mercantile  credit.  Its  oflicee  and  connections  have  been 
steadily  extended,  and  it  fumishefl  information  concerning  mercantile  peraoi  b  rough- 
out  the  civilized  world- 
Subscriptions  are  based  on  the  service  furnished,  and  are  available  only  oy  reputable 
wholesale.  Jobbing  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and  by  responsible  and  worthy  financial, 
fiduciary,  and  business  corporatitmi.  Specitic  teims  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Company  at  any  of  its  offices. 

CORRKaPONDKNCK  iHYTTXD 

Rdraonton.  Alta.  OFFICES  IN  CANADA 

Halifax.  N.b.  Hamilton,  Ont  London,  Ont. 

Uootreel.  Que  Ottawa.  Ont.  Quebec,  Que. 

St  JDbn,  N.B.  Toronto,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Winnipeg,  Man.  Calgary,  Alta. 

THOS.    C,    IRVING,  Gen.  Man.  Western  Canada,  Toronto. 


HA.TEI»mCD 


Knife 
Grinder 


Entirely 
Automatic 
Saves  Time  and 
Money 
Will  Grind  6  in.  to 

26  in.  long. 
Does  Not  Draw 
Temper 

»UABAJ<TEED 

W.  H.Banfield 
&  Sons 

Machinists,  Dies 
Tool  Maker 

Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Bank  of  Toronto  Building  in  Kingston  is  being  re- 
modelled. 

Tlie  Cockshutt  Plow  Company  are  building  a  warehouse 
in  Calgary. 

Alterations  are  being  made  to  the  Prince  George  Hotel 
Halifax,  N.S. 


The  Salvation  Army  are  building  a  store  and  office  build- 
ing in  Niagara  Falls. 

Messrs.  A.  Bournes  and  G.  E.  Miller,  Grimsby,  Ont.,  are 
enlarging  the  Woolverton  Block. 

The  Spirilla  Corset  Co.  of  Canada  are  extending  their 
factory  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  are  building  a  stable, 
costing  $27,000,  in  Winnipeg. 

Tbe  Riordan  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has 
increased  its  capital  to  $6,000,000. 

The  Pelham  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Co.  are  buildimg  a  fac- 
tory, costing  $10,000,  in  Fenwick,  Ont. 

Kinrade  Bothers  are  building  six  stores  and  twelve 
apartments,  costing  $20,000,  in  Hamilto^n. 

The  Crown  Gypsum  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  building  a  mill  and 
twenty-five  houses  for  workmen  in  Lythemore.  Ont. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Canada  Cement  Company  will  estab- 
lish a  million  dollar  cement  plant  in  Medicine  Hat. 

It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  six  new  elevators  will 
be  built  in  Fort  William  during  the  present  year. 

The  Consolidated  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  are  planning 
to  enlarge  their  pulp  mill  at  St.  John,  N.B. 

It  has  been  decided  to  construct  a  dam  on  Moose  Jaw 
Creek  which  will  create  a  storage  reservoir  of  24,000,000 
gallons  capacity. 

The  name  of  the  International  Milling  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Limited,  has  been  changed  to  that  of  Continental  Mill- 
ing Company,  Limited. 
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IF   WE   CAN   REDUCE  YOUR 
INSURANCE  RATES 

IF  WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  FIRE 

PROTECTION 

If  the  cost  of  installing  ORMSBY  UNDERWRI- 
TERS" FIREPROOF  WINDOWS  and  DOORS  is 
just  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  reduction 

given,  you  have  a  most  valuable  invest- 
ment, you  have  the  money  expended 
back  not  once,  but 
every  three  or  four 
years,  and  you  have 
real  fire  protection 
all  the  while. 

We  specialize  on 
these  lines.  We  make  goods  that  pass 
the  Underwriters,  so  that  you  get  the 
maximum  reduction  in  Insurance  rates.  We  give  you 
the  best  in  materials  and  workmanship,--this  means 
that  while  Fireproof  Doors  and  Windows  will  prove  a 
valuable  investment,  they  will  prove  a  greater  asset  if 
they  are  THE  ORMSBY  UNDERWRITERS" 
GOODS.    Let  us  submit  figures. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  Limited 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

REPRESENTATIVES : 

General  Contractors'  Supply  Co.,  Halifax.       Robt.  Sclanders,  Saskatoon.  Walker  &  Barnes,  Edmonton. 

Stinson-Reeb  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  Montreal.  C.H.Abbott,  Agency  &  Supply  Co.,Regina.  Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans,  Van- 
Canadian  Agency  &  Supply  Co.,  Ottawa.         C.  H.  Webster,  Calgary.  couver  and  Victoria. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA  = 

Earnscliffe 
Linen  Ledger 

A  HIGH  GRADE  LEDGER  PAPER  HARDLY  SIZED 
AND  LOFT  DRIED.  TEST  THIS  SHEET  THOR- 
OUGHLY AND 

SPECIFY 

Earnscliffe  Linen  Ledger 

TO 

YOUR  SUPPLY  HOUSE  WHEN  NEXT  ORDERING 
LOOSE  LEAF  FORMS 


A  NEW  SAMPLE  BOOK  SHOWING  i  THE  VARIOUS  SIZES 
AND  WEIGHTS  WE  MANUFACTURE  WILL  BE  SENT  ON 
REQUEST.    WHY  NOT  WRITE  TO-DAY .? 

Made  in  WHITE  and  AZURE 


THE 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 

General  Offices  :  Mills  at 

MONTREAL,  P.Q.  ST.  JEROME,  P.Q. 


FIBRE,  PAPER 
LUMBER 


LARGE  VARIETY 
BUILDING  PAPERS 

Can  be  shipped  from  stock 
on  hand  at  Merritton. —  Grey, 
Blue.White,  Brown,  also  Haw- 
kesbury  Impervious  Sheathing 


Q  □  □ 
□  Q 
ID 


1R^o^:^an  paper  Company,  iLimtteC) 

MONTREAL     •.•  CANADA 


The  Winnipeg  biancli  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany found  it  necessary  to  move  into'  new  quarters  at  No. 
92  Arthur  Street,  Winnipeg,  about  June  1st. 

The  Page-Hersey  Company  have  announced  their  in- 
tention of  locating  in  Fort  William,  and  that  work  will  be 
oommeniced  on  the  buildings  by  July  1st. 

The  Western  Paper  Mill,  Limited,  has  started  its  mill 
near  New  Westminster.  The  first  output  is  building  paper, 
for  which  the  company  has  a  large  order. 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  which  has  ben  operating 
a  factory  in  Montreal  for  several  years,  has  taken  out  let- 
ters of  incorporation  at  Ottawa,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $.500,000. 

A  municipal  by-law  granting  aid  to  Derich  &  Lydt  to- 
wairds  erecting  a  large  furniture  factory  carried  by  a  large 
majority  in  Milverton,  Ont.,  the  vote  standing  1.39  in  favor 
and  8  against. 

The  Canada  Brush  Company,  Limited,  have  started 
their  factory  in  St.  John,  and  expect  to  have  sixty  hands 
employed.  The  new  brush  factory  for  T.  S.  Simms  &  Co. 
is  to  be  completed  this  year. 

The  Acme  Glove  Works,  operating  factories  at  Montreal 
and  Marieville,  Que.,  and  other  places,  have  recently  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  as  the  Acme 
Glove  Works,  Limited. 

The  fi/rm  of  Nap.  Sarrazin  &  Fils,  Ltee.,  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Quebec,  with  a  capital  of  $275,000.  This  firm 
will  take  over  the  business  of  Itzweire  &  Sarrazin,  manu- 
facturers of  sash,  doors,  etc.,  at  Montreal. 

Mayor  Young  of  Fort  William  states  that  he  has  per- 
fected an  agreement  with  the  Edwardsburg  Starch  Co. 
whereby  this  firm  will  erect  a  plant  in  Fort  William  for  the 
manufacturing  of  starch  and  glucose,  at  an  early  date. 

Woirk  is  about  tO'  be  commenced  in  the  factory  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Clothing  Company  at  Sherbrooke,  Que.  The 
Standard  Jewelry  Company  are  already  working  on  their 
new  plant,  as  are  also  the  Jenckes  Machine  Company  on 
their  new  addition. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  are  tearing  down  the 
buildings  on  a  property  recently  purchased  by  them  at  West 
St.  John,  N.B.,  and  will  call  for  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  necessary  crib  work  to  enable  them  to  lay  down  a 
foundation  for  their  new  1,000,000  bushel  grain  elevator. 

The  controlling  interest  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  Ltd.,  was  recently  transferred  to'  a  syndicate  of 
Canadian  and  English  capitalists,  and  new  letters  of  incor- 
poration have  been  taken  out  under  the  style  of  St.  Law- 
rence Sugar  Refineries,  Limited.  Authorized  capital  $10,- 
000,000. 

The  city  of  Fredericton  has  granted  tax  exemption  and 
a  free  site  for  twenty-one  years  to  the  Palmer-McLellan 
Shoepaok  Company,  Limited,  with  $75,000  capital.  The 
company  will  erect  a  tannery,  factory  and  other  buildings, 
and  undertakes  to  have  forty  hands  employed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  seventy-five  at  the  end  of  the  third. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA. 

CANADIAN  HART  WHEELS 

CUT  FASTER 
LAST  LONGER 

TKan  any  other  wheels  on  the  marKet 

Tell  us  the  service  you  want  per- 
formed and  we  will  supply  you 
with  an  abraser  that  will  save  you 
time,  money  and  worry. 

Send  for  one  of  our  cataIog:ues  and  tell  us  your 
troubles.  We  do  the  rest. 


CANADIAN    HART   WHEELS,  LIMITED 

450  BARTON  ST.  EAST., 

HamiUon,  t  Ontario 


RED  SEAL 


LUXACOTED  PORCELAIN 


Reelstered  Trade  Mark. 


For  Illustrated  Catalogues, 

Instruct  your  Printer  to  use 
the  Best  Coated  Paper. 

IT'S  MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

RITCHIE  e  RAMSAY.  Limited 

TORONTO 


A  "HILL"  Switchboard 


Reduces  Fire  Hazard  and  Increases  Personal  Safety  of 
Operatives.    No  Other  Just  as  Good. 
Send  Inquiries  Direct  to 

THE  HILL  ELECTRIC  SWITCH  &  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

66  McGill  Street  MONTREAL 
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HERE  IS  A 

Brass  Gate 
Valve 

You  will  find  it 
always  made  from 
High  Grade  Steam 
Metal  and  beauti- 
fully finished. 

They  are  not  made  of  one  quality 
this  year  and  another  next.  Always 
reliable  and  worth  the  price  you  pay. 


The  Kerr  Engine  Co., 


Limited 


VALVE  SPECIALISTS 


WALKER  VILLE 


ONTARIO 


M.BEATTY&SONS 

LIMITED 


WELLAND,  ONT. 


Manufacture 

DREDGES,  DITCHERS.  DERRICKS, 
Steam  Shovels,  Clam  Buckets, 

Coal  and  Concrete  Tubs,  Steel  Skips, 
Mine  Hoists,  Hoisting  Engines, 
Steel  Dump  and  Deck  Scows, 

Submarine  Rock  Drilling  Machinery 
and  other  Contractors  Machinery 

Agents  : 

K.  Leonard  &  Sons,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Calgary,  Alta. 
H.  K.  Plant,  Montreal,  Que.,  H.  W.  Petrie,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dominion  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
H.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Plans  are  being  prepared  for  hotel  for  Hotel  Cecil  Com- 
pany, Pres.  Daniel  McCormack,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Public  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  decision  of 
the  George  White  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Ontario,  to 
establish  a  large  warehouse  and  assembling  plant  in  Moose 
Jaw,  moving  their  Saskatchewan  headquarters  from  Regina. 

Bulk  and  separate  tenders  have  been  called  for  by  Mr.  J. 
Wall,  general  manager  of  British-Canadian  Canners,  Ltd., 
Lister  Blk.,  Hamilton,  Ont,  for  the  several  works  required  in 
the  erection  of  canning  factories,  warehouses,  etc.,  at  Cobourg, 
Bowmanville,  Port  Robinson,  Merlin  and  Highgate,  Ont. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berlin  Bedding  Co.  of  Berlin, 
Ont.,  have  signified  their  intention  of  establishing  a  plant 
in  this  city  in  the  near  future  for  the  manufacture  of  bed- 
ding, mattresses,  etc.  A  location  has  already  been  decided 
upon  in  the  vicinity  of  Arthur  Street.  The  building  will 
cost  approximately  $3  0,000. 

Mr.  George  C.  Israel  of  Olympia,  Washington,  managing 
director  of  the  Imperial  Powder  Company,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Peppin,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  have  been  in- 
specting the  vicinity  of  Vancouver  for  the  location  of  a 
powder  plant,  which  will  mean  an  initial  outlay  of  $2.50,000. 
The  company  owns  a  plant  at  Chehalis,  Washington. 

The  following  factories  are  under  construction  in  Medi- 
cine Hat:  Medicine  Hat  Steel  Company;  International  Sup- 
ply Company  (tO'  manufacture  machinery) ;  Ogilvie  Milling 
Company  (with  a  capacity  of  3,000  barrels  a  day);  Alberta 
Glass  Company  (to  manufactui-e  glass);  Medicine  Hat  Por- 
celain Company.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
financed  to  build  a  zinc  smelter  to  smelt  200  tons  a  day, 
which  will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men; 
and  the  company  intends  to  erect  a  plant  to  manufacture 
brass. 

Among  the  new  buildings  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  which  are 
either  under  construction  or  on  which  work  will  soon  be 
begun  are  the  following:  (1)  A  great  new  armory,  230x180 
feet,  taking  in  an  entire  block.  (2)  The  Ames-Holden- 
McCready  Company's  six-storey  brick  warehouse,  51x100 
feet.  (3)  A  large  brick  warehouse,  already  built  up  to  the 
third  storey,  for  Manchester,  Robertson,  Allison,  Ltd.  (4) 
A  new  theatre,  78x126  feet,  showing  three  storeys  in  front, 
with  stores  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance,  and  a  seat- 
ing capacity  for  1,780  persons.  The  contract  for  this  build- 
ing has  been  awarded  to  Henry  L.  Brown  of  Philadelphia. 
(5)  Tenders  will  be  called  within  the  next  few  days  for 
the  erection  of  the  three  buildings  which  will  comprise  the 
new  automobile  factory  on  the  Marsh  Road.  (6)  It  is  ex- 
pected that  by  July  the  Bank  of  British  North  America  will 
begin  tearing  down  the  brick  buildings  on  the  corner  of 
Dock  Street  and  Market  Square,  on  which  they  will  erect  a 
modern  brick  and  stone  bank. structure.  (7)  It  is  expected 
that  work  on  the  new  post-oiBce  for  St.  John  will  be  begun 
soon,  as  the  tenants  have  been  moved  out  of  a  building 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site,  and  which  must  be 
torn  down.  (8)  The  Aberthaw  Construction  Company  of 
Boston  have  a.  crew  of  men  at  work  on  the  foundation  of 
the  new  brush  and  broom  factory  for  T.  S.  Simms  &  Co., 
which  will  be  the  largest  and  finest  factory  of  the  kind  in 
Canada,  being  of  concrete  construction,  400  by  52  feet,  five 
storeys  high,  and  specially  designed  for  convenience  In 
manufacturing  and  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work- 
people. 
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